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Abilallin, or Dooranis, 173. 

4ibul Fazil, author of Akber Namah 
and Ayeen Akbery, 91, 108; assassi- 
nation, 114. 

Adil Shah dynasty at Beejapoor—orixin, 
96; war with Ilumayun, 130; extine- 
tion by Aurungzebe, 150. 

Administration of justice, 550, 551. 

Afghans, or Patans, 86. 

Afghan war—apinions thercon, 435. 

Afghanistnn, 27; reception of Moham- 
medanism, 56; war with Aurungzebe, 
147, Shah Soojah restored by Britizh 
troops, 437; British beleaguered in 

“Caboul cantanments, 440; capitula- 
tian and retreat, 442; massacre in the 
Jugdulluck Pass, 4433 British rencen- 
pation of Cabool, 445; proceedings of 
‘army of retribution’’ denounced by 
Lord Brougham, 447; destruction of 
Great Bazaar and Mosque, 448; evacu- 
ation of the country, 448. 

Agra occupied hy Baber, 81; captured by 
Lake, 396; topography, 481. 

halya Bye. (See Iolcar Principality). 

Aheer, or shepherd, 249. 

Ahmednugyur, 98; kingdom subjugated 
by Shah Jehan, 130. 

Ahmed Shah (Emperor), accession, 173 ; 
deposition, 175. 

Alkimed Shah Doorani, King of Afgha- 
nistan, 3; invades India, 173; obtains 
cession of the Punjab, 175; gains the 
battle of Paniput, 179. 

Ajmeer, 106. 

Akéber (Emperor), birth. 88 ; early perils, 
91; accession, 107; Hindoo marriages, 
310; conquests, 110; character, 115; 
personal appearance, 116; death, 116; 
vast wealth, 119, 

Arter Khan, the Wallace of Cabool, 440, 
442, 445. 

Alerander the Great, 21, 25; invades 
India, 27; Indian marches, 29, 36; 
departure and death, 35; cities or mili- 
tary stations founded by him, 37; his 
commercial policy, 37. 


Ali Verdi Khan, or Mohabet Jung, vice- |’ 


roy of Bengal, 170, 243; death, 271. 

Allahobad and Corah, sold hy KE. }. Com- 
pany to Shuja Daowlsh, 326. 

Almora (see Kumaon), 413. 

atlungeer IT, (Emperor), accession, 175; 
assassination, 176, 

Amber, or Jeypoor, 106; Rajah Jey Sing 
Ii. builds Jeypoor, 162; condition of 
principality in 1745, 249. 

Amboyna; Dutch government torture and 

_ execute English factors, 209. 

Ameer Ahau, Mohammedan adventurer, 
392, 393, 408, 416. 

Ameer-ool-Omra ; Ameer, Emir, or Mir, 
oo. 

-imeers of Siade, division of power, 449; 
patriarchal administration, 450; con- 
quered and deposed by British, 152; 
case of Ali Morad, 452, 459. 

«lmercot, Rajpoot principality, 88, 106, 

452. 


almrut Rao, 393, 394, 

Anjengo settlement, 253, 

atrcot, founded, 251; occupation and de- 
fence by Clive, 264. 

Aria (Ningdom of), 48. 

Alrmegaun, station farmed there, 21). 

Army (Anglo-Indian), state in 1765, 
30t; increased to enforce collectinn of 
taxes, 312; hired by Shuja Dowlah to 
extirpate Rohillas, 329 ; arrears of pay, 
352; sepoys faithful, though nearly 
starving for want of pay, 361; arrears 
in 1786, 365; state in 1798, 378; 
European and native force jain British 
in Egypt, 388; dissatisfaction of Euro- 
peans at Madras, 409; state in 1817, 
416; military expenditure, 422; con- 
dition before the mutiny of 1857, 553— 
555; tabular view of Europeans and 
natives employed, 965. 

Arracan, ceded to E.1, Company by King 
af Ava, 425. 

Artillery, early use in India, 96. 

Avseerghur, 104, 105; nbtained possession 
of by the first Nizam, 159; captured 
by the English, 398. 

alsiatic Society af Bengal, 375. 

/lyoca, edicts of, 86. 

Asuf Jah (see Cheen Kilich Khan), 156; 
meaning of term, 160, 

Attock Fort, 113. 

sturungzebe(Emperor),6; character, 133; 
usurpation, 135; imprisons his father, 
135; procures the death of his brothers 
and nephews, 135—139; illness, 140; 
Hlindoo insurrection, 147; rebellion of 
his son, Prince Akber, 148; personal 
appearance, 151; his armies, 151; last 
campaign in the Deccan, 152; death, 
153; will, decreeing division of empire 
among his sons, 153; peculiar direc- 
tious for his funeral, 153; farewell 
letters, 153; conduct to Hlindoos and 
to conquered enemies, 154; anecdote, 
20: 

Auto da Fé at Goa, 193. 

Ayeen Akbery, 570. 


Baber (Emperor), carly history, 79; 
invasion of India, 80; autobiogra- 
phy, 80-—S2; foundation of Mogul 
empire, 83; death, character, and 
career, 84, 

Bactria (Kingdom of), 48—50. 

Bahadur Shah, or Alum Shah Bohadur, 
Emperor (Prince Mauzim), 140; gene- 
rous mediation on behalf of King of 
Goleonda, and seven years’ imprison- 
ment, 150; accession, 151; wars and 
death, 155. 

Bahadur Shah, King of Guzerat, opposes 
Humayun, 84; killed by Portuguese, 
85. 

Baher, or Behar (Magadha), 15, 18, 107. 

Bahmani kings of the Deccan, origin of 
dynasty, 93; good King Mahmood 
Shah 1., 93, 94; Humayun the Cruel, 
94; extinction of dynasty, 96. 

Baird (Sir David), 381, 382. 


Bandu, Seik leader, 155; capture and 
execution, 137, 

Banians, native bankers, 218. 

Banks (Indian), 565, 

Buppoo Goklu (Mahratta general), 417, 
418, 


Bareed Shah dynnsty of Bedar, 101. 
Barlow (Sir George), provisional admin- 
istration, 106; breach of trenties, 405. 
Batecata, defended by Rance against 
Portuguese, 191; massacre of English 

for slaughter of a cow, 230. 

Botta, extra pay, 304, 423, 

Battles, Paniput (1526), 81; Paniput 
(1556), 103; Ifuldighat (1592), 112; 
Samaghur (1658), 131; Cujwa (1659), 
1375 [Kurnaul (1738), 164; Paniput 
(1759), 179; Plassy (1757), 273; 
Buxar (1764), 299 ; Chercoolee (1771), 
319; Bareilly (1774), 329; Porto 
Novo (1781), 354; Poliloor (1781), 
395; Assaye (1803), 395; near Delhi 
(1803), 396; Laswaree (1803), 397; 
Argauin (1803), 393; Kirkce (1817), 
417; Coryganm (1819), 418; Ashtoe 
(1818), 419; Mahidpaor (1817), 420; 
Tezeen (1818), 420; Meanee (1843), 
451; MWyderabad (1843), 452; Maha- 
rajpoor (1843), 452; Puniar (1843), 
452; Moodkee and Ferozshah (1545), 
454; Aliwal and Sobraon (1346), 455; 
Chillianwallah (18419), 456, tabular 
view of principal battles, 460—4163. 

Beechwa, Mahratta weapon, 143. 

Beejanuggur, VWindoo kingdom, 96; ex- 
tinction, 97. 

Beejapoor, conquered by Aurungzebe, 150. 

Beera, or pda, 111. 

Benares, 17 ; Rajah Cheyte Sing deposed 
by Warren Hastings; resistance, de- 
feat, and banishment; annexation of 
principality hy E.1. Company, 360— 
362 ; natives resist a house-tax, 410. 

Benfield (Paul), iutrigues in the Car- 
natic, 347. 

Benyal, 106; state of presidency in 1707, 
234; in 1757, 271—282; revenue and 
expenditure in 1760, 290; corruption 
of officials, 294; general profiigacy, 
1/60 to 1770, 3073 civil service in 
1772, 322; supreme council, 331. 

Bentinck (Lord William), character given 
by Jacquemont, 425; administration, 
428—431. 

Berar, or Nogpoor (see Bhonslay family), 
invaded by Patans and Piodarries, 409, 
414; subsidiary force established in 
Berar, 414; annexation, 459. 

Bernadotte, captured by British at Cud- 
dalare, 358. 

Bernier, Shah Jehan’s French pbysician, 

Bhaiwalpoor (Khan of), rewarded by Lord 
Ellenborough, 450, 

Bheels, 141. 

Bhonslay family establish principality in 
Berar, 163; Pursojee, 163; Ragojee, 
394; Cuttack and Balasore surren- 
dered to E, }. Company, 399; Apps 
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Sahib usurps the throne, 414; joins 
Peishwa against English, 418; defeat, 
flight, and obscure death, 429. 

Bhopal, 416. 

Bhow (Mahratta term), 177. 

Bhurtpoor (Jet fortress of), 249, 4106, 
426, 

Bikaneer (Rajpoot state of), 106. 

Bishops of Caleutta—Middleton, 421; 
Tleber, 421; James, 421 ; Turner, 421. 

Bombay, island ceded by Portugal, 216 ; 
transferred by crown to E. I. Company, 
217; population, 217; presidency, 
315, 340—345 ; topography. 481. 

Boodhism, 14,16; Alumpra, 422; Shwe- 
da-gon, or Boodhist temple, 424. 

Bore, Macedonian galleys iajured by 
phenomenon, 34. 

Boughton (Gabriel), obtains trading pri- 
vileges from Shuh Jehan, 214. 

Brahminism, 13, 15. 

Brahmins, character of, hy Abul Fazil, 
Wiis 

Briggs (Colonel), translation of Ferishta’s 
History of Mohammedan India, 55 ; and 
of the Siyar ul Mutokherin, 156. 

Brinjorries, itinerant coru dealers, 370. 

Bruce’s Annals of E. I. Company, 231. 

Brydon (Dr.), survivor of Caboo] mas- 
sacre, 443. 

Bullaee, Bullawa, or Dher, Hindoo fanc- 
tionary, 572. 

Bundetcund, 106, 395; annexation, 398. 

Buonaparte, letters to Tippoo Sultan 
and Zemaun Shah, 377. 

Burman Empire, 423; migration of 
Mughs, 423; first Burmese war, 423; 
titles of kings of Ava, 423; Englisb 
invasion, 424; secoud Burmese war, 
456. 

Burnes (Sir Alexander), 438, 439. 

Bussy, Preach commander-in-chief, 261, 
263; captured by English, 285. 

Byadhee, Hiadoo functionary, 572, 


Caaba, or Kaaba, at Mecea, 52. 

Cabool, severed from Mogul empire hy 
Nadir Shah, 167; Zemaun Shah, 377, 
388, 433; Shah Soojah and Dost Mo- 
hammed, 433. (See Afyhanistan), 

Cabot (Giovanni or John), 197. 

Culcutta—settlement formed, and Fort 
William built, 224; presidency created, 
235; soil purchased in fce-simple, 240; 
Mahratta diteh formed, 243; Fort 
William besieged and taken by Surajab 
Dowlsh, 273; the ‘* Black Tole,” 273; 
Fort William recaptured by Clive and 
Watson, 274; supreme court in 1780, 
337; topography, 481. 

Cali, consort of Siva, 253; human heads 
offered at her shrine at Chittledroog, 
318. 

Calicut (Lindoo principality of), 182; 
Portuguese defeated, 186. 

Cananore (Hfindoo principahty of), 184. 

Candnkar, conqucred by Baber, $0; lost 
by Shah Jehan, 131; kingdom founded 
by Akmed Shah, an Atghan, 172; 
Cashinere incorporated with Candahar, 
219; city vecupied by Shah Soojah 
and the Mnglish, 436, 

Canouj, ancient Mindoo city, 65. 

Carcoons, or clerks, 141,” 

Curnatic, extent, 93; singular misnomer, 
2515 Inglish and French support rival 
nawabs, 263; history during the 18th 
century, 270; renewal of hostilities, 
283; sufferings of population, 315; 
annexation, 387; Carnatic debt and 
firm uf Palmer and Cu., 421. 

Cushmere, 41; history of, 113; “ saffron 


meads,”’ 127; favourite retreat of suc- 
cessive emperors, 249; severance from 
empire, 249, 

Caste, 14; taterference with, at Vellore, 
407, 

Cazi, or Mohammedan jndge, 117. 

Champaneer hill-fort, 102. 

Chanderi, 106. 

Chondernogore, French settlement, cap- 
tured by English, 275; condition in 
1757, 275. 

Chandragiri (Rayeel or Rajahs of), 213, 
218, 250, 253. 

Changi, standard of Mewar, 112. 

Charnock (Job), 222. 

Cheen Kilich Khan, 156; known as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Nizam, and 
Asuf Jah—intrigues at Delhi, 158; 
governor of Malwa, 158; founds an 
independent power in the Deccan, 159; 
becomes vizier, 160; called ‘the old 
Deccani baboon,’ 160; quits Delbi ia 
disgust, 160; returns to the Deccan, 
and estahlishes his government at Ily- 
devabad, 160; courted back to Delhi, 
162; character, 162, 167; death, 173. 

Chetah, 118. 

Child (John and Josich), 220. 

Cholera, or Black Death, traverses India 
in 1817, 419. 

Chout, levied by Sevajee, 146, 249. 

Chowkeedur, Windoo functionary, 572, 

Christianity in India, 529—535. 

Chunar fortress, captured hy llumayaun, 
86. 

Cities (principal Indien), 481—485. 
Clovering (Gencral), 331; quarrel with 
Warren Hastings, 336; deatb, 337. 

Climate, 486—491. 

Clive (Robert, Lord), birth and early 
career, 258; attempts snicide, 258; 
narrow escape at Arcot, 264; marriage, 
268 ; obtains jaghire from Meer Jatfier, 
and great wealth, 281, 287; created 
Baron of Plassy, 301 ; subdues mutiny 
of English officers, 305; traits uf 
character, 305; irregular gains, 306; 
parliamentary inquiry, and suicide, 307, 

Cochin, 184; rajahs ill-treated hy the 
Dutch, 244; tribute to English, 410. 

Coins, 565; dibnar, 62; dirhem, 62, 69; 
fanam, 75; gold fanam, 311; hoon, 
97; pagoda, 75, 235, 384; pice, 217; 
rnpec, 217; sicca rupee, 291; shah- 
roki, 81; tunkha, 570. 

College of Fort William, 402. 

Combermere (Viscount), at Bhurtpvor, 
426. 

Commanders -in-chief—Coote, 355, 357, 
358—(see Cornwatlis and LHerris); E1- 
phinstone—captivity, 439; death, 445 ; 
Goch, 445. 

Commerce (Indian), 560, 562. 

Conally, three brothers, 441; John, 441; 
Arthur martyred at Bokhava, 447. 

Coolcurny, hereditary village accountant, 
98. 

Coolies (fill), 141. 

Coorg, 253; captured by Hyder Ali, 348; 
insurrectious under Tippoo Sultan, 
367; Rajah Veer Rajnndra supplies 
the English with grain in the invasion 
of Mysoor, 379; annexation, 430; 
ex-rajah in Eugland, 430; daughter 
god-child to Queen Victoria, 430; 
question regarding rajah’s funded pro- 
perty, 430; landed tenure in, 569. 

Cornwatlie (Lord), governur-general and 
commander-in-chicf, 366; establishes a 
fixed land rent throughout Bengal, 
366; zemindar settlement, 573; judi- 
cial system and forcign policy, 367— 


3733 second 
death, 406. 
Covenanted and uncavenanited services, 
349. 

Crime, statistics of, 512—544, 

Crishna, or Krishna, 17,253. 

Crishna Kumari, Princess of Oodipoor, 
408, 

Cunjee, or rice-water, 265. 

Currency, insufficient, 31). 

Cutwal, or magistrate, 101. 


administration, 405; 


Docoits, or Decoits, 330. 

Dathousie (Marquis of), review of ad- 
ministration, 459, 

Danish E. I. Company, 205; settlements 
in the 18th century, 234, 245, 

Debt (Indian), 365, 374, 422. 

Decean, sufferings of inhabitants during 
wars of Aurungzebe, 152. 

pe Doon anoexed by E.J. Company, 
413. 

Delhi, 41; slave kings of, 72; sacked by 
Timur, 78; captured hy Baber, 81; 
new city built by Shah Jehan, 135; 
earthquake, 159; seized hy Nadir Shah 
—massacre of citizens, 165; captured 
by Mahrattas, 178; seized by Rohillas, 
emperor blinded, and his family tor- 
tured, 373; taken by Lake, 397. 

Delion (French physician), imprisoaed by 
Inquisition at Goa, 193. 

Dennie (Colonel), 436, 444. 

Dea, a good spirit, 175. 

Desmookhs, 1415 meaning of word, 157. 

Devicotta, capture of, 258; occupation 
by English, 259. 

Dewannec, 300; of Bengal, Babar, and 
Orissa, obtained from Shah Alum, 303. 

Dhar (Puars of), 161, 320. 

Dhungurs of Maharashtra, 249. 

Dhurna, species of dunuing, 169. 

Diamonds, and otber precious stones, 497. 

Diseases (Indian), 491. 

Diu occupied by Portuguese, 190. 

Dost Mohammed, 433, 436, 437, 448. 

Duelling prohibited by 14. 1. Company, on 
penalty uf dismissal, 366. 

Duff's (Captain Grant), History of the 
Mohrattas, 149. 

Duteep Sing (Maharajoh), 454, 

Dupleix, French governor-general, 213; 
political intrigues of Madame Dupleix, 
259; brilliant success, 263; reverses, 
268; supersession and death, 269. 

Durrahs, or camps, 239. 

Dustucks, or passports, 416, 

Dutch power, rise of, 195; Cornelius 
lfoutman, 195; E. 1. Companies, 196 ; 
dividends, 206; position in the 18th 
century, 233; Iucrative trade, 245; 
hostilities with English, 288 ; decreased 
importance, 317; cession of settlements 
to English, 421, 427. 

Dyt, an evil spirit, 175. 


East Indiamen, 227. 

Education, 537, 538, 

Edwardes (Major Herbert), 456. 

Ellenborough (art of), orders cvacna- 
tion of Afghanistan, 445; ‘song of 
triumph,’’ 448; recall, 453. 

Elphinstone (Mountstuart), British resi- 
dent ut Puona, 416; embassy to A - 
ghanistan, 434. 

English E. I. Compenies, origin, 5, 6, 
197; first company, 196; chartered 
and protected by Elizabeth, 200; terma 
of charter, 201; first fleet, 202; in- 
crease uf navy, 204, 227; commence- 
ment of trade with Bengal, 212; par- 
Hamentary discussiuns, 212; statistics, 
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212, 213; dividends, 213; hostilities 
with Aurungzebe, 221; canvoy pilgrim 
versels to Mecea, 227; hostility of 
rival companies, 228; rival agencics at 
Mogul court, 229; large importation of 
piece goods, 229 ; unton of companies, 
238; war with French, 2515 bribery 
and corruption, 301; parliamentary 
interference, 309; company on verge 
of bankruptcy, 312; ‘regulating act’’ 
of parliament, 312; breach of faith with 
the emperor, 32t; renewal of charter 
(1793), and financial position, 374; 
finances, +22, 428; renewal of charter 
(1833), 431. 

English Russian Company, chartered by 
Qneen Elizabeth, 198. 

Buglish Turkey Company, 199. 

Btai Rao, faithful Mahratta leader, 314. 

Eunuchs, 120. 

Fiusofzie Afghans, 113. 

Execution by blewing from guns, prac- 
tised by Lally, 283; by Munro, 299. 


Famine in 1661, 139; in Bengal, 1769- 
70,3105 in the Carnatic, 356; in the 
Deecan, 400. 

Fedeyan, zealots of Almawut, 72. 

Feizi, brother of Abul Fuzil, 115. 

Ferdausi, author of Shah Namah; death, 
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Ferishia, Mohammedan historian, 55; his 
works, 102; definition of Christian 
doctrines, 232. 

Feroksheer (Emperary, 156; accession, 
und free nse of the bow-string, 156; 
war with Sciks, 157; murdered by 
Seyed brothers, 158. 

Fish (Megul Order of the), 262. 

Fojdar, or military governor, 117. 

Fraucis (Sir Philip), 331 ; reputed author 
of Junius’ Leflers; wounded in duel 
with governor-gencral, 339; resigns, 
and returus to England, 339. 

French East India Companies, 7, 205; 
company formed by Colbert, 218; un- 
successful as traders, 227; position in 
India in the 1&th century, 235; Dumas 
governor-general, 246; war with Eng- 
lish, 254; proceedings in the Carnatic, 
261; power at its height, 263; no 
military post left, 286; extinetion of 
company, 287. 

French affieers in native service—Per- 
ron, 390; Ventura, Court, and Allard, 
454. 

French possessions in India, 349, 350 
(see Buonaparte); republic negotiate 
with Tippoo Sultan, 379; Pondicherry 
seized by British, 389. 


Gadi, or Windoo throne, 162, 

Galloway (General), 127. 

Ganges, steam navigation, 430; source, 
Jength, &e., 480. 

Geography of India, extent and bounda- 
ries, 404, 465; aspect of provinces and 
districts, 510, 511. 

Geology, 492—A9A. 

Ghaut (Bala and Payeen), 251. 

Ghazis, or Ghazees, 94, U6, 108, 436. 

Gheria captured from the Angria family, 
271. 

Ghor (House of), 71. 

Ghuzaee (Hause of), 59; population, 66— 
69; termination of dynasty, 70; city 
taken by English, 436; sandal-wood 
gates, 445; destruction of fortress, 447. 

Gillespie (Rollo), 411. : 

Goa captured by Portuguese, 97, 187; 
Inquisition established, 193. 

Gokud (Rana af’), ill-treated by E. I. 


Company, 405; Lord Lake's appeal on 
his behalf, 405. 

Golconda, last independent Moahamme- 
dan state destroyed by Aurangzcbe, 150. 

Gomastahs, or native agents, 295. 

Gambroon, 208. 

Gonedulees, 174. 

Goerkas, spread over Nepaul, 410; 
origin of dynasty, 411; infantry, 445. 

Gogaen, Windoo religions mendieant, 
Lig. 

Government (stnglo-Indian), 515-518. 

Governors - general — Warren [lastings, 
331—365 ; Marquis Cornwallis, 366— 
374; Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth), 374, 374; Marl of Morn- 
ington (afterwards Marquis Wellesley), 
376—401; Marquis Cornwallis, 405— 
406 ; Sir George Barlow (provisional), 
406, 407; Marl of Minto, 408—110; 
Lord Moira (afterwards Marquis of 
Mastings), 410; John Adam (provi- 
sional), 422; Marl Amherst, 422— 
428; Butterworth Bayley (provisional), 
428; Lord William Bentinck, 428— 
43); Sir Charles Metealfe (provi- 
sional), 431; Lord Anekland, 431— 
433; Earl of Ellenhorough, 443—452 ; 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
453—455; Earl (afterwards Margnis) 
of Dalhousie, 456—459. 

Great Moguls, Emperors, or Padshahs, 
of the House of Timur. (Sce Timur, 
Baber, Humayun, Akber, Shah Jehan, 
Shah Alum, Aurungzebe, Bahadur 
Shah, Jehander Shah, Feroksheer, 
Mohanmed Shah, Ahmed Shah, Alum- 
geer If.) Enormous wealth of Great 
Moguls, 119; crown and throne, 120; 
peacock throne, 135; seized by Nadir 
Shah, 166. 

Grunth, Seik scriptures, 155. 

Guapowider (alleged use in India, a.p. 
1008), 64. 

Guru, 155; Guru Govind, 155, 

Guzeral, kings of, 101; Mahmood Be- 
garra, 103; Bahadur Shah, 85, 103; 
conquered by Akber, 110; chant ane 
surdeshmooki granted to Mahrattas, 
161, 249. 

Gwalior, 106; Gwalior fortress, a state 
prison, 120, 128; Bastille of Hindoo- 
stan, 136; taken by Rana of Gohud, 
344; permanent occupation by Sindia 
—standing camp established, and city 
founded, 416. _ 


Hafiz, poet of Shiraz, 91. 

Tlathed's Digest af Hiadoo Laws, 323. 

Hamiitan's (Captain), New Account of 
the East Indies, 211. 

Hamilton (Surgeon), cures Feroksheer, 
and obtains privileges for K. 1. Com- 
pany, 239. 

Tlanway (Jonas), 172. 

Farauti, Rajpoot principality, 106. 

Harbours (Principal), 512, 513. 

Harris (Lard), cammander-in-chief, 398 ; 
governor of Madras, 582. 

Hastings (Marquis of ), character of his 
administration, 421; death, 422; his 
wife, the Countess of Loudon, 422. 

Hastings (Warren), 296; advocates na- 
tive rights, 299; carly history, 321; 
made governor of Bengal. 322; sells 
children of robbers as slaves, 330; 
appointed governor-general, 331] ; per- 
son and ebaracter, 331; charges of 
peculation, 332; contest with Nunco- 
taar, 335; repudiates resignation ten- 
dered by bis agent 336; marries 
Baroness Imhoff, 337 ; duel with Fran- 


»” ose 
Wit 


eis, 339; conduct to Rajah of Genares, 
3005 flies by night from Benares, 361 ; 
extorta monry from HBegums of Oude, 
363; tortures their nged servants, 363; 
private purse of Mra, Hastings, 36t; 
return to England, 365; impeachment, 
365; acquittal, paverty, and death, 
366, 

Heber, Bishop of Calentta, 42). 

Hiedaya, Mohammedan law code, 323, 

Herat, seized by Dost Mohammed, 433. 

fleraie, or vanguard, }22. 

Hetkurecs, Concan mountaincers, 141, 

flindeo authors, 153, 

Hindoo- Koush, 25, 26, 466, 

Hindoos, character of, by Abul Fazil, 117. 

Hindoostan, 13, 

Ilolear, or [adore Principality, origin nf 
family, 161; Mulhar Rao, 161; suc- 
cessful administration of the good prin- 
cess Ahalya Lye; person, character, 
and adininistration, 390—392, 580; 
Jeswunt Rao, 392; sack of Indore by 
the Pindarries, 393; predatory war with 
the English, 399; idiocy and death, 
408; Jeswunt Rao's concubine, Toalsae 
Bye, 419; her career and death, 420, 

Hooghly taken by Shah Jchan from Por- 
tuguese, 130; made the rayal part of 
Bengal, 131; trading post established 
by Ienglish, 213. 

Humayun (Emperar), 81; memoirs, 85; 
exile, 87; restoration, 92; death and 
character, 92. 

Hyderabad, capital of the Deccan, his- 
tory during the 18th century, 270. 

iIyder Ali, of Mysoor—early career, 283 ; 
agreement with Lally, 283; scizes Bed- 
nore and Malabar, 316; detects con- 
spiracy for his assaxsination, 317 ; op- 
posed by Peishwa, 319; quarrels with 
Tippoo, 319; extortion and economy, 
345; confidence in Swartz, 350; French 
officers in his service, 353; avoidance 
of pitched battles, 354; flight from 
Polliloor, 355; death, 356; treatment 
of English prisoners, 359; tyrannical 
assessment, 571. 


Inad Shak dynasty of Berar, 191. 

fmanm Hussyn and family murdered. 38 ; 
fate of Jmaum [assan, 263, 

Impey (Sir Elijah), 331; condemnation 
of Nuncomar, 3343 reeall, 338. 

Imports and Exports, 563. 

JIndia, 113; Arrian's account, 36; Me- 
gasthenes’ account, 38 ; edicts of Asoca, 
38; early divisions, 40—445 social 
condition, 43; laws, 44; position of 
women, 44; astronomy, trigonometry, 
geometry, decimal notation, chrono- 
logy, 45; geography, medicioe, litera- 
ture, 465 musie, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, fétes, police system, dress, 
eurreney, 473 condition when Akber 
began to reign, 93—107; commercial 
intercourse with Europe, 181; condi- 
tion in the middle of the 18th century, 
2419, 253, 308; state at the close of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 459. 

{ndo-Mahammedan dynasties (table of), 
180. 

ladus rirer, crossed by Alexander, 228. 

Inquisition in Portuguese settlements, 193. 

faterest (legal rate), 313. 

Interlopers, 203; favoured by Cromwell, 
216; Skinner’s case, 217; treated as 
pirates, 225. 

furasion of India—Semiramis, Sesostris, 
Hercules, and Cyrus, 19; Alexander 
the Great. 26; Seleucus, 37; Arab inva- 
sion of Western India, 56; Mahmood 
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of Ghuznee, 62—68 ; Shahah-on.Deen, 
of Ghor, 71; Moguls from Tran- 
soxiana, 73; Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, 
77; Baber, 80; Persians under Nadir 
Shah, 162; Afghans under Ahmed 
Shah Deorani, 175, 176; threatened by 
Zemaun Shah, 377. 

Investment (mercantile) of E, 1. Com- 
pany, 237; Bengal investment of 1771, 
oe 

Islands on the coast of India, 511. 


Jayhire, origin and conditions, 306. 

Jain religion, 16. 

Jansi, or Jhansie, 162, 459. 

Jats, Jits, or Juts, G8; rise under Au- 
rungzebe, 152, 249; agriculturists, 177; 
progress, 249. 

Jebbum, magical incantation said to have 
killed Lord Pigot and Hyder Ali, 357; 
performed by order of Tippoo Sultan, 

£ 3e0. 

Jee, Mahratta adjunct, 141. 

Jehander Shah (Emperor), accession, 
155; violent death, 156. 

Jehangeer (Emperor), Prince Selim, 114; 
autobiography, 119; accession, 120; 
habits of intoxication, 190; edict against 
use of tobacco, 121; captivity and 
rescue, 126; death and cbaracter, 127. 

Jelialabad (see Sieges), destruction of for- 
tress, 447. 

Jengis, or Ghengis Khon, 72. 

Jessulmer, Rajpoot principality, 106. 

Jeypoor (see Amber), 106. 

Jeczail, Afghan rifle, 443. 

Jezia, or capitation-tax on infidels, abo- 
lished by Akber, 118; reimposed by 
Aurungzebe, 147. 

dhalor, Rajpoot principality, 106. 

dheium, or Hydaspes river, crossed by 
Alexander, 29. 

Johur, Windoo self-immolation, 111. 

Jones (Sir Harford), Persian embassy, 
409. 

Jones (Sir William), 165; death, 375. 

Joowaree, coarse grain, 161. 

Juanpoor (Kingdom of), 107. 

Jugdutluck Pass, massacre of English, 
443. 

Jummoo (Lords of}, 453, 


Kailoras, Persian adventurers, 449, 

Rrouhojee, or Canojee Angria, of Kolaba, 
168%; piracies of his sons, 243. 

Katiwor, or Surashtra peninsulo, 101. 

dthafi Khan, the Mohammedan historian, 
135; trne name and position, 139; 
negotiations with English at Bombay, 
Boi 

Khan Jehan Lodi. and his sons, 129. 

Kheus of Candeish, 105, 

Khifji (Louse of), 733 Whiljies, 437, 442. 

Khilint, or Khelat, 1U8; form of recag- 
nition necessary to legal succession, 
426. 

Khotbah, 93,107. 

Khyber Pass, 444, 

Kidd (Captain), executed for piracy, 227. 

Kidnopping of native children by Euro- 
peans, 330, 

Koh-i-Noor diamond, 433, 434, 435. 

Kolapoor (Rajah of), 174; principality, 
253. 

Noortl-Cabool Pass, massacre of English, 
442, 

Kooth Shah dynasty at Galeonda—arigin, 
99; extinction by Aurungzcbe, 150. 

Woran, 53. 

Katah Principality, 400; Regent Zalim 
Sing, 400, 401. 


Kudepa (Nabod of), 261, 262. 


Kumoon, taken from Goorkas; annex- 
ation, 413. 

Kurnonul, Patan chief of, 253, 
annexation of principality, 443. 

Kurpa, Patan chief of, 253; captured 
by Hyder Ali, 349. 

Kurrachee, annexation, 450. 


261); 


La Bourdonnais, governor of the Mau- 
ritius, 247; able administration, 247 ; 
capture of Madras, 255 ; imprisonment 
ano death, 255. 

Lahore, capital of Punjab (Sangala), 31, 
41; occupied by Mahmood, 67; royal 
residence transferred trom Ghuznee to 
Lahore, 79: burnt by Baber, 80. (See 
Runjeet Sing). 

Lake (Lord), noble conduct at Las- 
waree, 397 ; intervention on behalf of 
native princes, 105; resignation on ac- 
count uf breach of treaties, 106; death, 
406. 

Lally (Count), 282; surrender to Eng- 
lish, 286; return to France; death hy 
the guillotine, 286. 

Lambert's (Commodore) proceedings at 
Rangoon, 437. 

Lond, tenure of, 323; Warren Hastings’ 
method of raising revenue, 325; Lord 
Cornwallis’ perpetna] settlement in 
Bengal, 366, 367; Munro’s ryotwar 
assessment, 421; general account of 
land tenures, 567-582. 

Land-revenue in eacb presidency, 566. 

Land-tax in each presidency, 581. 

Languages of india, 503; Pali or Ma- 
gadhi, 38, 39; Tamul, Canarese, Mab- 
ratta, and Urya, 41; Persian, 124; 
Hindoostani, 124; Mahratta, 250. 

Latter (Mejor), success in war witb Ne- 
paul, 411. 

Latter (Captain), assassinated at Prome, 
458. 

Law (John), Scottish adventurer—E. 1. 
Company, and other projects, 246. 

Laws—Digests of Hindoo and Moham- 
medan codes, 323. 

Lodi (House of), 79. 

Lucknow, capital of Oude, 276. 

Luhburs, plundering expeditions, 416. 

Lushkur, or Leskar, Indian camp, 124. 


Meojun, intoxicating confection, 116. 

Macertuey (Lord), governor of Madras, 
355; probity, 366; duels, 366. 

Macherri (treaty with rajab), 406. 

Macnaghten (Sir W.), 437; Lady Mac- 
naghten, captivity and rescue, 446. 

Medras, founded, 213; raised to a presi- 
dency, 213; formed into a corporation, 
221; first English church erected by 
Streynsham Masters, 232; state of 
presidency at beginning of 18th cen- 
tury, 234, 235; salaries of officials, 
236; eaptured by French, 255; re- 
stored, 257; history, 1761 to 1774, 
315—320; incursions of Hyder Ali, 
318; money transactions of English 
officials with Mahammed Ali, 345; 
dealings with Ityder Ali, 351; his 
second invasion, 352; Colanel Baillie's 
detachment cut off by Ityder, 353, 
topography, 481. 

Maha Bharat, or Great War, 17. 

Maha Rajah, 325, 

Maharashtra, 140, 250. 

Mehi, or Order of the Fish, 262, 

Mahmood of Ghuznec, person and cha- 
racter, 61; thirteen capeditians to 
India, 62—68; death, *69. 

Mehratia state, rise of, 140; reign of 
Rajah Sevajee, 145—149; Rajah Sum- 


bajee, 149-151; national flag, 151; 
mode of fighting, 152; Rajah Shao, 
155; chout levied in the Deccan, 155, 
157; power at its zenith, 177; condi- 
tion in 1772, 321; in 1800, 389; mili- 
tary force in 1816, 415. 

Meohrettos, 140; characteristics, 370. 

Malabar—Portuguese proceedings, 184; 
Syrian Christians persecuted by Portu- 
guese, 193. 

Matcolm (Sir John), life of Clive, 305 ; 
Persian embassy, 3&8, 409; political 
agent at Poona, 416. 

Malwa, kings of, 101; Mandu faunded, 
104; conquered by Akber, 109; revolt 
of governor Cheen hilich Khan, 158. 

Maritime stations (British), 513. 

Marwar, Rabtore principality, 106. 

Massulah boats, 235. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, 2475 French 
governor assists Tippoo against the 
English, 377; taken by English, 409. 

Mawwulees, 141, 151. i 

Meer adel, Mohammedan judge, 117. 

Meerou (the Chuta Nahob), career, cha- 
racter, and death, 281— 259, 

Meer Cossin Khan made Nabob of Ben- 
gal, 290; able administration, 292; 
deposition, 297; war with English, 
298; defeated at Buxar, 299.1 

Meer Jafier Khaz conspires with English 
against Surajah Dowlah, 275; made 
Nawab of Bengal, 280; deposed, 290; 
replaced on the musnud, 297; death, 
300. 

Menu (lastitutes or Code of), 14, 569. 

Merut, or Meerut, 106. 

Metealfe (Sir Charles, afterwards Lord), 
421, 573. 

Mewar, Rajpoot principality, 106, 249. 

Mildenhall (John), embassy to Jehangeer, 
200. 

Military contingents of Native states, 525, 

Military resources of India, betore the 
mutiny, 529. 

Mililary stations (British), 513. 

Mineralogy, 195. : 

Mir Gholam Hussein, Mussulman his- 
turian, 156, 

Miras, form of landed tenure, 572. 

Missions (Christian), 529—535. 

Missionarves (American)—Price and Jud- 
son negotiate with the King of Ava, 
425. 

Missionaries (Denish)—Swartz, the only 
ambassador Hyder Ali would receive, 
350. 

Missionaries (Dutch)—Baldeus, 231. 

—_—— (French)—Zavier, 191. 

Mogul Empire at the death of the Em- 
peror Akber, 117, 

Moguls, as distinguished from Turks and 
Tartars, 81, 82. 
Mohamnted—birth, 
career, 525 

death, 54. 

Mohammedanism—rise in Arabia, pro- 
pagation in Africa and Europe, 54, 55 
in India, 56, 

Mohammed Ali, Nawab of Carnatic, 266 ; 
maladministration, 315 3 puts Moham- 
med Kxoof to death, 316; a worse ruler 
than Hyder Ali, 345, 

Mohammed Shah (dimperor), accession, 
158; politic mother, 159; triumphs 
ayer Seyed brothers, 159; just and 
merciful, 166; his death, 173. 

Mohun Lal (Moonshee), 438, 447. 

Mouctary system, 559, 

Monsoon, 187. 

Moollak. Mohammedan priest, 164. 

Moorsaun (Rajah of), in Alighur, 580. 


person, character, 
Ilejira, or flight, 53; 
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Moorshed Kaoli Khan, viecray of Bengal, 
character and condnct, 240; death, 24 a 

Moplak, or Mapilla, 317. 

Morart. Rao, leader of Mahvatta mer- 
cennrivs. 264; cstablishes himself’ at 
Gooty, 267; surrender to Iiyder Ali, 
anddeath 348, 

Moulfar. or Moollan, 77,107, 456. 

Mountains—extent, position, elevation, 
anid geology, 466—170. 

Mountain posses, 47). 

Munro (Sir Hector), at Palliloor, B00. 

Munro (Sir Thomas), gavernor of Ma- 
drnas—exorhitant land nssessment, 42] ; 
denth, 422; description of uncient vil- 
luge system, 573. 

Munsubdars, 118. 

Mussuluan authors, 153. 

Mutiny af English soldiers at Bombay, 
220; of sepoys under Munra, 298 ; of 
English officers under Clive, 305; 
sepays nt Vellore, 4073 sepoys at 
Barrackpoor, 424. 

Mittra. 65; capture by Ahmed Shah 
Doorani, and massaere, 175, 

Myupoorie (Rajah of). 580. 

Mysoor, origin of state and name, 253 5 
historieal summary, 270; restoration 
of Hindoo dynasty, 383; revenue in 
1799, 384; Poornea, good and able 
Jiindoo minister, 384. 


Nahob, or Nawab, 22). 

Nadir Shah, of Persia, 35 early career, 
163; invasion of India, 165; immense 
plunder obtained in Delhi, 166; re- 
turns to Persia, 167; character, ay- 
pearance, and strong voice, 167; crimes 
and assassination, 172, 

Neaypoor. (See Berar). 

Nuyas, ar Snake gods, 113. 

Naik, 169. 

Naik Subahdar, 156. 

Nairs of Malabor, 183. 

Nana Murnavese, 390. 

Nannk, tivst Guru of the Seiks, 155, 

Napier (Sir Charles), proeeedings in 
Sinde, and controversy with Outram; 
419. 

Narwar (Principality of), 186. 

Navy (ladian). 555. 

Nearehus, Alexander's admiral, 32; 
yoyage from the Indus to Persian 
gulf, 35. 

Nemud, religious impostor. 159, 

Nepal, war with Goorkas. ey Nepaulese, 
tit, 412. 

Nizemn-ool-Moolk. 
Khan). 

Nizam Shah dynasty at Ahmedauggur, 
origin, 98; regency of Chand Reeby, 
99; extinction of kingdom. 130. 

Nizams of the Deecan, or Hyderabait— 
declaration of independence, JO; 
French corps af Nizam Ali disbanded 
by Marquis Wellesley, 378; mihtary 
strength in 1816, 415. 

Nizamut Suddur Adawlut, 324, 

Northern Cirears, 209. 

North-Western Provinees—lend revenue, 
aren, and population, 514, 515; land 
tenure, 579. 

Nour Mahal (afterwards Empress Nour 
dehan), birth, early life, 121; her jewels, 
122 rescues the emperor, 126 ; widow- 
nnod nnd death, 127. 

Nukara, oy state drum, 120. 

Nuueomar—history, 313, 335; heard in 
council against governor-general, 333 ; 
trial and execution, 335. 

Nuseeree battalions, 413. 

Nuzur, ar Nuzcur, 168. 


(See Cheen Kilich 


Ockterlony (General Str Davitl), 
431, 413; denth, 421, 426. | 

Omichand procures release of survivors of 
Black Mole, 274, 2775 intrigues with 
English, 276. 2773 deecived by farged 
treaty, 279; diseavery of deccit, inganily, 
nnd death, 280. 

Oorcha, in Bundelenad, 106. | 

Opium monopoly, 365 5 growth or use of) 
opium prohibited by Tippoo Sultan, 
377; not used by Amcers of Sinde, 450. 

Ormuz (Island of), 208. 

Orry, his Indian policy, 246, 254, 

Ostend BE. 1, Conipany, 24). 

Oude, or Ayodhya, 15,17; Sadut Khan, 
viceray, 164; his death, 166; Shuja 
Dowlah, nawab-vizier, 314; obtain- 
ment of Rohileund, 329; death, 330; 
Asuf-ad-Dowlah—eharacter, 362; Be- 
gums of Oude ill-treated hy Hastings, 
363; tribute reduced by Cornwallis, 
367; disputed sueeession, 375; Sadut 
Ali chosen, 375; Vizier Ali eauses 
death of British resident—escapes, ts 
captured, and imprisoned for life, 386; 
Ghazi-oo-deen lends money to FE. 1. 
Company, 413; is suffered to assume title 
of king, 421; financial transactions, 
422; annexation, 459. 

Oudipoor, or Oodipoor, eapital of Mewar, 
founded, 111; Rana Pertap, 131: Rana 
Umrn, 123; Rana Raj Sing reseues the 
intended bride of Aurungzebe, 148; 
restoration of territory by Bahadur 
Shah, 155; condition in 1745, 249; in 
1772, 320; excellent minister,” Umra 
Chund, 320; saerifiee of Princess 
Chrisna, 408. 

Ousely (Sir Gore), Persian embassy, 409. 

Outren: (Sir Jame}, controversy with 
Napier, 449. 

Overland Rowle, 430. 


Palibathra, King Chandra Gupta, atslh 

Pan, 311. 

Panza, in Bundeleund, 196. 

Parker (Chowans af), 104. 

Parapamisus, 25, 

Parthia (Kinydom of), 48, 50. 

Patels, Hindoo village functionaries, 141. 

Peg, annexation of, 458. 

Peous, native poliee, 221. 

Pepper, sale of, 200; demand for, 208 ; 
stock of FE. I. Campany seized by. 
Charles 1., 213; Malabar pepper. 232 ; | 
Ranee of Garsopa, “ the pepper queen," 
953; Company agree with Hyder Ali 
for monopoly of purehase, 319. 

Periplis af the Erythrean Sea, 43. 

Perran, 395, 396. 

Peshawer, or Peshawur, 65. 

Peshwas, or Peishwas, 98; Brahmin’ 
dynasty at Poona founded by Balajee 
Wiswanath, 160; Bajee Rao, character 
and person, 161; defies Nadir Shah, 
169; death, 169; Balajee Bajee, chn- 
racter and death, 179; summary, 270; | 
Mahdoo Rao opposes Hyder Ali. 317, 
319, death, 320; Narrain Rao (Peishwa) 
murdered, 340; traits of character, 
341; Ragoha supported as Peishwa by 
English, 341; Anundee Bye, wife of 
Ragaba, 340, 390; Bajee Rao (the last 
Peishwn), 390; faithlessness and _un- 
popularity, 394; concessions to E. I, 
Company, 415; hostility—defeat at 
Kirkee, 417; flight from Poona, 418; 
surrender, und residenee at Beithoor, 
or Bithoor, as a British stipendiary, 
419. 

Petltah, native town, 33. 

Figot (Lord), governor of Madras, 347; 


We 


_— 


409,| attempt te bribe, 347; arrest, und death 


in prison, 347. 

Pindarries, 319, 390; etymology, 4145 
suppression by Lord Hastings, 415— 
420); fate of leaders, Heeroo nud Thur- 
mn, 416; Kurcem Khan, Wavil Mo- 
hammed, and Chectoo, 420. 

Pitt diamond, 238, 

Polygars, 571. 

Dundieherry, capital of French posres- 
sions, founded, 217; wise government 
of M. Martin, 246; surrendered by 
Lally to Coote, 286, 

Poona, 141; made Mahratta capital by 
Peishwa Balajee Bajec, 174, 250, 270; 
annexation, 419. 

Population, 498—503 ; 414—525. 

Portuguese dorinion, rise, 1823 Vaseo 
de Gama, 182; Alvarez Cabral, 153; 
Duarte Pacheeo, 185; conquest of 
Malacea, 1&7; bigotry and corruption, 
194; position at the end of the 16th 
eentory, 191; position in the Jéth 
century, 233. 

Portuguese viceroys, or yovernors-general 
—Almeida, 185; Albuquerque, 146; 
Soarez, 188; Vaseo de Gama, 1893 
De Sousa, 190. 

Porus, 29; defeated by Alexander, 30. 

Potail, or Potel, 141, 572. 

Pottinyer (Eldred), 434, 446, 

Pattiager (Sir Henry), 449, 450, 458. 

Pousta, deadly drink, 139. 

Press—deportation of Silk Buckingham, 
422 restrictions. 428 ; restrictions re- 
moved, 431; English and Native, 539. 

Prester (John), 192. 

Prithee nidhee, meaning of term, 161}. 

Prize-mouey obtained at Gheria (1756), 
271; ill effeets, 294; Denares (1781), 
362; Seringapatam (1799), 382; Agra 
(1803), 396; Bhurtpoor (1826), 427; 
Sinde (1843), 449—151. 

Puar (Udajee), origin of principality of 
Dhar, 161, 320. 

Puggee, Hindoo village deteetive, 572. 

Punchayet, indon village jury, 324. 

Punjab, invaded by Alexander, 29; divi- 
sions, 41; invaded from Ghuznee, 63; 
Makrattas expel Dooranis, 177; pos- 
sessed by Seiks, 321; annexation, 456. 

Purenas, llindoo sacred writings, 16. 

Purdhans, ministers of state, 16). 

Pursaee, Windoo village functionary, 572. 


Putwarree, village registrar, 572. 


Railways, 565. 

Rojost’ han, or Rajpootana, 106; condition 
in 1772, 320. 

Rajpoots, 42; eharacter, 71, 122, 176. 

Ramayana, lindao epie poem, 16. 

Ramoosies, mountain tribe, 141. 

Rampoor (Fyzoolla Khan, chief of), 330. 

Ram Shasiree, Malratta judge, 341. 

Rangoon, capital of Pegu, 422. 

Ranies, or MRanees, of Malabar 
Canara, 97. 


and 


' Religion, 527, 535. 


Rerenue and Expenditure, 5i56—558. 

Revenuesystemadopted by Akber, 117,570. 

Rivers of India, $72—Ai7. 

Rivers of Afghanistan, and the north- 
west frontier, 473. 


| Roe (Sir Thomas), 120,123: mission to 


Jehangeer, 205; advice to E. 1. Com- 
pany regarding official salaries, 302. 
Rohileund and the Rehillas,\7\ ; founder, 
249; Nujeeb-oo-Dowlah, 3133 pos- 
sessions of various chiefs, 327: English 
troaps hired by Shuja Dowlah, to ex- 
tirpate Rohillas and conquer country, 

329; Hafiz Rebmet slain, 329. 
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Rohtes Fart, in Behar, 85. 

Rohtas Fort, near the Indus, 88. 

Roushenia, a religious sect, 113. 

Rumbald (Sir Thomas), governor of Ma- 
dras, 348; favoured by Lord Hastings, 
421; connexion with the bonse of 
Palmer and Co., 421. 

Runjeet Sing, of Lahore, 409, 434; unduc 
concessions made hy Lord Auckland, 
435; death 436, 453. 

Rima of Cutch, 68. 

Ryatwar settlement in Madras, 373. 


Sadhs, or Satnamis, 147. 

Sadras, Dutch settlement, 268. 

Salaries of E. 1. Company’s servants, 
(aay OMS 

Sole (Sir Robert), 424; Lady Sale 
wounded in the Koord-Caboo] Pass, 
442; her captivity and rescue, 446. 

Sél forest, bordering Nepaul, 413. 

Salt monopoly, established by Clive, 306, 
310; profits, 365. 

Seniforia, at hill-stations, 513. 

Sattara, capital of Mabratta rajahs. 161, 
174, 251; administration of Rajah 
Pertab Sein, 43] ; deposition of rajah, 
432; annexation of principality, 459, 

Savanoor, Patan chief of, 253, 261. 

Seiks, or Sikhs, revolt during reign of 
Aurungzebe, 152; origin and early pro- 
ceedings; doctrines; Gurus or chiefs— 
Nannuk, Guru Govind. and Bandu, 155; 
number and position, 321. 

Selimghur, portion of Delhi citadel, 136. 

Senaputtee, commander-in-chief, 161. 

Senassies, religious mendicants, 330. 

Sepah sillah, Mohammedan viceroy, 117. 

Sepoys, 235; gallantry at Arcot, 264; at 
Jellalabad, 444. 

Seringapatam, how populated, 349; situa- 
tion, 371; state when captured by 
Lord Harris, 382. 

Sevajee, birth, parentage, and education, 
141; daring boyhood, 142; rebels 
against Beejapoor government, 142; 
assassinates Afzool Khan, 143; wars 
with Aurungzehe, 144; surprises Mogul 
camp, 144; plunders Surat, 144; es- 
tablishes seat of government at Raighur, 
1445 assumes title of rajah, 145; en- 
thronement, and costly gifts to Bralimins, 
219; treacherously captured by Au- 
rungzebe, 145; escapes from Delhiin a 
basket, 145; first levies chant, 146; 
civil policy, 146; conquers territory 
froin Beejapoor, 148; sudden death, 
148; character, 148, 149. 

Seyeds, lineal descendants of Mohammed, 
156; Seyed rulers of Delhi, 78. 

Seyed brathers—Abdullah Khan and 
Hussein AH; political career, 156, 158 ; 
their death, 159. 

Shah Alum (Emperor), 176, 289; ar- 
rangement with E. J. Company, 293, 
303; enters Delhi under Mahiratta pra- 
tection, 315; blinded by Rahillas, 273 ; 
taken under British protection, 396. 

Shahkamet Ali, author of Sikhs and Af- 
ghans, 447, 

Shak Jehan (Emperor), or Prince Khoo- 
rum, 119; rebels against his father, 
125; refuge in Ondipoar, 125; ac- 
cession, 128; murders his brothers, 
128; revenue survey, 13] 5 his children, 
132; depusition, 135; review nf his 
reign, 135; miserable captivity, 139; 
death, 146. 

Shah Soojah, of Caboul, 133—445. 

Shastrax, Windoo scriptures, 414. 

Sheer Shah, Afghan usurper, 88. 

Sheiahs, followers af Ali, 62, 98, 133; 


denounced by Nadir Shah, 164; strife 
with Sonnites or Suanis, in Delbi, 175. 

Sheik-ul-Jubbul, or Old Man of the 
Mountain, 72. 

Shipping (India built), 402. 

Shroaffs, native bankers, 218. 

Sicea, royal right of stamping coin, 93. 

Siddee, or Scedee, of Jinjeera, 220. 

Sieges—Chittore (1568), 111; Hooghly 
(1632), 131; Raighur (1690), 151; 
Devicotta (1748), 259; Arcot (1751), 
264; Pondicherry (1760), 286; Rock 
of Amboor, 318; Wandewash (1781), 
354; Cuddalore (1784), 359; Mangalore 
(1784), 359; Savendroog (1791), 370; 
Seringapatam (1792), 371; Seringa- 
patam (1799), 380; Alighur (1803), 
395; Agra (1805), 396; Aseerghur 
(1803), 398; Gawilghur (1803), 398; 
Delhi (1804), 401; Bhurtpoor (1804), 
40]; Kalunga, or Nalapanee (1814), 
411; Deothul (1814), 412; Almora 
(1816), 413; Maloun (1816), 413; 
Aseerghur (1818), 420; Malliganom 
(1819), 421 ; Bhurtpoor (1825.’6), 426 ; 
Herat (1838), 434; Khelat-i-Nuseer 
(1839), 447; Ghuznee (1842), 444; 
Candahar (1842) 444; Jellalabad 
(1842), 444; Mooltan (1849), 456; 
Rangoon (1852), 458. (For statistics 
of Sieges, see 460—463). 

Simla first resorted to by Lord Amherst, 
427. 

Sinde, Arab conquest of, 57,58 ; its rulers, 
106; taken possession of by Nadir 
Shah, 167; Tatta pillaged by Portu- 
guese, 193; rule of the Ameers, 434; 
exactions of E. 1. Company, 435; an- 
nexation, 449—452. 

Sindia, or Gwalior Principality, origin of 
family, 161; Jeiapa Sindia, 171; Ma- 
hadajee Sindia’s force disciplined by 
Enropean officers, 373; De Boigne, 
373, 390; arrogance of Mahadajee, 
374; Dowlut Rao, 374, 390, 392; war 
with Holcar, 393; Oojeen and other 
places captured and rifled by Holcar, 
393; troops commanded by M. Perron, 
(see Perron), 395; subsidiary force 
stationed at Gwalior, 399; Dowlut 
Rao’s character, 416; supports Pindar- 
ries, 416; death, 427; his favourite 
wife, Baiza Bye, adopts a son and as. 
sumes the regency, 427; death of 
adopteu prince, and new adoptian, 132 ; 
war with English—Gwalior captured ; 
fartress permanently occupied by Eag- 
lish, 452, 

Slavery in India, 117,118, 349, 507. 

Sonnauth (Temple of), 67; sandal-wood 
gates taken by Mahmond to Ghuznee, 
67; restored by order of Lord Ellen- 
borough, 445. 

St. Lelena accupied by English, 216. 

St. Thomas, ar Metliapoor (near Madras), 
occupied by English, 257. 

Stuart (General), treacherous arrest of 
Lard Pigot, 317; misconduct at Cudda- 
lore, 358; arvested and sent to England 
by Lard Macartney, 359; duel with 
Lord Macartney, 366. 

Subsidiary forces (British)—Nizam, 371 ; 
Peishwa, 373; general view, 526, 

Suddur Dewaunee Adawlut, 324. 

Sumroo, German adveuturer, 297 ; Begum 
Sumroo faithful to Shah Alum, 373. 

Sirjee, or Shirzee Rao Ghatkay, 393, 406. 

Swrahi, Rajpoot state, 106, 

Sirpa, dress of honour, 168. 

Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, 156; translations 
by General Briggs, and a Frenchman, 
170. 


Smith (Sir Harry), at Aliwal, 435, 

Sonunites or Sunnis, traditionists, 62; 
strife with Sheiahs, 99. 

Sonthal insurrection, 459. 

Stoddart (Colonel), cruel death at Bok- 
hara, 446, 

Subahdar, native officer, 1)7. 

Suméajee, rajah of the Mahrattas, son of 
Sevajee, 149; capture and execution, 151. 

Sunnud, edict, 287. 

Surajah Dowlah, viceroy of Bengal—cha- 
racter, 271,275; deceived by Clive, 276; 
betrayed by Meer Jaffier at Plassy, 
278; defeat, flight, capture, and assas- 
sination, 282; fate of conspirators, 335. 

Suraj Mul, chief of the Jats, 177. 

Surot, 193; fort burned by Portuguese, 
189; visited hy Dutch, 208; annexed 
by English, 387. * 

Surdeshmaoki—Aurungzebe negotiates its 
payment to the Mahrattas, 153; ex- 
planatian of term, 157. 

Sultee ar Sati, uf Muchta Bye, 391; 
self-immolation prohibited, 428, 

Swedish E. I. Company, 242. 


Tabular view of Anglo-Indian army, 565. 

-— Battles and sieges, 460— 
463. 

East India banks, 565. 

Importsand exports,563, 
564, 

Iodo-Mohammedan dy- 
nasties, ]80, 

— Land revenue of each 
presidency, 56f, 582. 

—— Land revenup, area, and 
popolation, 514—518, 

Mountains, 466—479. 

Mountain passes. 471. 

—-— Population, 500, 501. 

—— Rivers in India, 472— 
477. 

Rivers in Afghanistan, 
and on the north-west 
frontier, 478. 

—————— Table-lands of British 

India, 479. 
— Table-lands of Afghanis- 
tan and Beloochistan, 
430. 
—_—__———_— _ Tributary and protected 
states, 519—524. 

Taj Makal, erection of the, 130. 

Tolookdars, 571. 

Talpoars of Sinde, 449. 

Tanjore, 252; native troops disciplined by 
Flemish officer, 253; English interfere 
in a case of disputed sovereignty, 253, 
259 ; historical summary, 270; capture 
and restoration by E. I. Cowpany, 
347; Rajah Serfojee, the accomplished 
pupil of Swartz, 387; annexation, 387. 

Tara Bye, Mahratta princess, 153; clia- 
racter, 175; death, 179. 

Tarif’, 965. 

Tatta, 34. 

Taxila, 26. 

Taxiles, 26, 29. 

Yea, first importation into England, 217. 

Tegnapatam, or Fort St. David, faunde.l, 
223; progress, 236. 

Tenasserim ceded by King of Ava, 425. 

Thorne (Robert), 197. 

Thornton's (Edward) Hislory of India, 
431. 

Thuys, ar Phansigars, 429, 

Tilue, the aceursed number, 111, 

Vinur Beg, or Tamerlane, 76; anto- 
biography, 773; capture of Delhi, 78; 
person and character, 77,78; Wouse uf 
Timur, 81. 
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Tippoo Sullan menaces Mailras, 3183 
character, 357; cruelty to HKuglish 
prisoners, 359; persecutes the © Porta. 
guese Nazarenes,’’ 367 ; circular hint, 
367; forcible conversions, 367; his 
work, Phe Ning of iistories, 367; 
intrigues with French republic, 377; 
killed in defending his capital, 380; 
person and government, 382; liberal 
provision made by Lerd Wellesley for 
Tippoo’s family, 383. 

Tod's (Colonet) Annals of Rajast'han, 
106, 122. 

Todar Mul (Rajah), Niadoo fiaancier, 570. 

Woghlak (House of), 743 cruelties of Mo- 
hammed ‘Toghluk, 75; circular lot, 
75. 

Tomb of Humayun at Dethi, general re- 
ceptacle for mardered princes of the 
Ilouse of Timur—Emperer Feroksheer 
boried there, 158. 

Topasses, 235. 

Torture Commission, Madras, 577. 

Yravancore, sovereignty inherited by 
Tumburetties, or princesses of Attinga, 
253; historical summary, 270; appeal 
to E. J. Company against Tippoo 
Sultan, 368; annexation, 410. 

Treaties—English and French (1754), 269. 
E. I. Company ‘with Surajah Dowlah, 
(1757), 274; “Red Treaty”? with Orni- 
chund (1757), 280; with Meer Jaffier 
(1757), 280; of Allahabad, with the 
emperor (1765), 326; with Hyder Ali 
(1769), 319; of Benares, with Nawab- 
vizier of Oude(1773),327; of Poorunder, 
with the Mahrattas (1776), 342; conven- 
tion of Werguum (1779),343; of Salbye 
with Sindia, (1782), 356; with Tippoo 
Sultan (1784), 359; of Chunar with 


Nude (1781), 363; Tippon Sultan 
(1792), 372; of Basscin with Peishwa 
(1802), 393; of Deagaum with Ragojec 
Vhonslay (1803), 398; Surjec Anjen- 
faum with Sitlia (1803), 399; with 
Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Woondi, Macherry, 
Bhortpaar, aad Rana of Gohud (1803), 
399; with Runject Sing (1810); Se- 
goulve with Nepaul (1816), 413; Poona 
with the Peishwa (1816), 415; with 
Burmah (1826), 425; with Ameers of 
Sinde (1838), 435, 449, 450; with 
Ruojeet Sing and Shah Soojah (1838), 
434; with the Nizam (1853), 459. 

Tribulary and protected States before the 
Mutiny—area, popolation, revenue, 
amount of subsidy or tribute, aad 
military resources, 519—524. 

Tvichinopoly, 251; historical summary, 
270. 

Tuguazu, species of dunning, 169. 

Turaee or Terai (Plain of), 410, 413. 


Uma, ** the august bird,’ 382. 
Unyool, annexation of, 459. 
Uzbeks, 80. 


Vakeel-i-Moolluk, 60, 95. 

Vedas, Uindoo scriptures, 13, 498 ; Sama 
Veda, 14; Rig Veda, 497. 

Vellore fortress, residence of Tippoo 
Sultao’s family, 383; and of Vizier 
Ali, 383; mutiny at, 407. 

Vicramaditya, Kiog of Malwa, 40. 

Villaye system (Hindoo), 571. 

Vyasa, alleged compiler of the Vedas, 12. 


Wadeyar (lord of thirty-three villages), 


253. 
Wagnuck, Mahratta weapon, 143. 
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Page 385, 


SC OO ms 
» 101, ” 
sicye of Bhurtpoor. 
» 413, eol. 1, line 11, for Meroun, read Maloun, 
», 226, ,, 1, line 6, dele words nothing but. 
y, 489, heading: for decrement, read diminution, 
», 489, eol. 2, line 52, for congetation, read con- 
gelation. 
» 1492, ,, 1, line 19, for rerepresentatives, read 


representatives, 
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506, col. 2 


507, » 25 


vil 

| Wetson (Admiral), refuses to sign a fate 
treaty, 277; signature forged by order 
of Clive, 277; death, 279. 

Wave-offering, 159. 

Weights and Mearurcs, 565, 

Wellesley (Marquis), birth and early life 
as Lord Mornington, 376 ; person atul 
character, 3773. subsidiary system, 345; 
protects Rajpeot principalitics against 
Mahratta aggressions, 399; ecradicates 
French influence in India, 402; reeall, 
and chnracter ef administration, 403, 
407; attacked hy Paull; grant of money 
by E. [. Company ; death, 404; views 
on land-tenure, 578. 

Wellesley (Colonel), afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, 382% military command in 
Mysoor, 383; pursuit and death of 
Dhoenudea Waugh, 383; war with 
Mahrattas, 394; Assaye, 395. 

Willoughby (Sir dfuyh), voyages, 197; 
death, 198. 

Wulsa, immigration in war-time, 315. 

VWudun, inheritance, 160, 


Yogces, \Windoo ascetics, 28. 


Zamorins of Calicul, or Tamuri rajahs, 
182; wars with the Dutch, 243; Maan 
Veeram Raj driven to suicide by Hyder 
Ali, 318; secret name of the Zamorins, 
423. 

Zavier (Francois), comes to India, 191. 

Zemaun Shah, projected iovasion of India, 
377, 388; deposed and blinded, 433; 
vicissitudes of fortune, 433, 448. 

Zemindar, 107, 571. 

Zemindar system, established in Bengal. 
and Bahar, 573. 

Zinar, Brahminical cord, 111. 
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tny justice tn India, and mode 
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Ladia, to administration of jus- 
tice in Ludia, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus Anglo-Indian Empire! what do these words represent in the minds of the 
people of Britain ? 

They speak of dominion over a far-distant sunny land, rich in barbaric gold, 
precious stones, and architectural beauty, occupying upwards of a million square 
miles of the most varied, fertile, and interesting portion of this globe, and 
inhabited by more than one hundred million of the human race. 

The carly history of this wonderful country lies hid in deep obscurity. Not 
the obscurity that naturally attends insignificance, but, far otherwise, caused by 
the dense veil which Time drew around Ancient India, in thickening folds, during 
centuries of deterioration; leaving the ruins of magnificent cities, and widely- 
scattered records graven in mysterious characters on almost imperishable 
materials, to attest the existence of civilised races—regarding whom even 


tradition is silent—at a date long prior to the Christian era, 

Whenee India was peopled, is quite unknown; but thirty different Jan- 
guages, and an cqual diversity of appearance and character, dress, manners, 
and customs, seem to indicate long-continued immigration from various quarters. 

The Alexandrine era (b.c. 330) throws light on little beyond the Macedonian 
invasion of the north-western frontier; the Arab incursions (A.p. 709) afford 
only a few glimpses of the borders of the Indus; and the thirteen expeditions of 
Mahmood the Ghuznivede (a.p. 1000 to 1025), give little beyond a vague and 
general idea of the wealth of the country and the dense population of the 
Western Coast, whose idolatry Mahmood was empowered to scourge with the 
strong arm of an Iconoclast; though he himself was but an instrument in the 
hands of Providence; and in battering down guardian fortresses and destroying 
temples and shrines dedicated to false gods, had evidently no higher motive 
than that of pillaging the dedicated treasures, and carrying away the worshippers 
into slavery. 

From this period we can faintly trace the progress of Mohammedan con- 
quest in India, to the establishment of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings 
of Dethi (A.v. 1208.) Its founder, NKootb-oo-decn, originally a ‘Turki slave, 
established the centre of Moslem dominion in the grand old Tindoo capital, 
chiefly by reason of the disunion which had arisen among the leading Rajpoot 
princes upon the failure of a direct heir, and the consequent jealousies and 
disputes regarding the sucecssion. 


| Then the page of history becomes more and more legible until it records 
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he invasion of Timur or Tamerlane (A.p. 1398), the terrible details of the siege 
of Delhi, and the general massacre in which it terminated; and all the horrors 
enacted before “the apostle of desolation” took his departure, carrying off men 
and women of all ranks and ages into slavery, and leaving the devoted city 
withont a government, and almost without inhabitants. 

The succeeding Indian annals, though confused, are tolerably full to the 
commencement of that important epoch which comprises the reigns of the 
Great Moguls. This brings us within the pale of modern history: we can note 
the growth and decay of Mogul dominion, and trace, at least in measure, the 
operating causes of its extension and decline. Viewed as a mere series of 
biographies, the lives of the Great Moguls attract by incidents, which the 
pen of fiction, fettered by attention to probability, would hardly venture to 
trace. The members of this dynasty had a decidedly literary turn, and several 
of them have left records not only of the publ events in which they played a 


leading part, but also of the domestic scenes in which they figured as sons, 
husbands, or fathers. 


The value of these memoirs in elucidating or corroborating the histories of 

the period, is, of conrse, very great, and their authenticity rests on solid gronnds, 

apart from the strong internal evidence they afford of having been actually 
written by the persons whose names they bear. 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the intense self-adulation with 
which Timur, or Tamerlane, narrates his perfidions and sanguinary career, 
except perhaps the peculiar power of observation and analysis brought to bear 
on new scenes which mark the autobiography of his descendant Baber, who, 
following in his footsteps, invaded India from Cabool, and, after a fierce struggle 
on the plains of Paniput (a.p. 1526), gained easy possession of Delhi and Agra, 
and sneceeded in laying the foundation of an extensive empire. 

Humayun (a.p. 1530), Akber (a.p, 1556), Jehangeer (A.D. 1605), Shah Jeban 
(A.D. 1628), all encountered vicissitudes of the most singular and varied character; 
and the Mogul history increases in interest until it culminates in the long reign of 
Aurungzehe (A.D. 1658), the ablest and most powerful, but the most ambitious and 
bigoted of his race. During his sway the predatory hordes of Maharashtra were 
formed by the Hindoo adventurer, Sevajee, into a powerful state; the hated and 
despised Mahrattas grew strong upon the spoil of independent kingdoms demolished 


by the hanghty emperor; and finally, his troops, worn by incessant toil, became 
miutinous for want of pay and provisions, and suflered their aged leader to be 
hunted even to the death by foes he had been accustomed to treat as utterly 
, ei The decay of the cimpire, which commenced several years before 
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the death of Aurmigzebe (1.p. 1707), then beeame rapid; usurping viceroys, 


‘rebelling against their govermucnt and warring with the rulers of neighbouring 
‘states or provinces, aggravated the internal disorganisation. Nor were external 
foes wanting to complete the work of destruction: adventurers of all creeds and 
complexions fought ficreely over the ruins; while, distancing meancr com- 
petitors, Nadir Shah (a.v. 1739) and Ahmed Shah (a.p. 1759), the robber 
Kings of Persia and Affghanistan, swooped down like vultures to seeure 
their share of the carcass; and the chicf cities of India, especially Delhi, 
repeatedly witnessed the niost sanguinary enomnitics, and continued to do so 
until, one by one, they became gradually included in the widening cirele of 
British supremacy. 

And why dwell thus on the past at such a crisis as this, when the magic 
circle of our power has been rudely broken—when Delhi, filled to overflowing 
with all the munitions of war, has been treacherously snatched from our 


unsuspectine hands—and when the Crescent, raised again in deadly strife 
against the Cross, has been reared aloft as if in testimony that the Moslems 
who came into India proclaiming war to the death against idolatry, have 
quite abandoned their claim to a Divine mission, and are affecting to make 
common cause with the Hindoos, whose creed and practice they formerly 
| declaimed against with so much horror and disgust?) Now Mohammedans 


and Hindoos unite in committing crimes of a character so deep and deadly, 
so foul and loathsome, that we find no parallel for them; not in the relentless, | 
imventive vengeance of the Red Indians; not even in that crisis of civilised 


infidelity, that fierce paroxysm of the Freneli Revolution, still shudderingly 


ealled the “ Reign of Terror.” ‘The Red Republicans made publie avowal of 


atheism; and awful was the depravity into which they sank, world-wide the 


shame they incurred: but recantation soon followed. ‘hese treacherous | 
Sepoys, who have so suddenly risen in a body, violating every oath of fidelity, | 
every tie of feeling and association—they, too, have their watchword: it is 
not “There is no God;” it is “ Death to the Christians 1” 

As in France, uo religious perseention, but rather a state of conventional 
_apathy, leavened by the poison of Voltaire, Diderot, Condoreet, and their 
clique, preceded the atheistical and sanguinary outburst; even so has it— 
been with India. Efforts for the extension of Christianity have been wholly 
exceptional; the rule has been tolerance, amounting to indifference, in all 
religious matters. Lew who have been in the habit of reading Indian 
periodicals, much less of mixing in Indian society, will deny that, however 
manifest the desire for the diffusion of the Gospel might be in individuals, the 
government had remained markedly neutral. 
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The Mussulmans, let it be repeated, subjugated and governed India in 
the character of anti-idolaters. They tolerated—and barely tolerated—the 
heathenism around them, to which their aversion was, for the most part, 
quite undisguised; and they were always eager for individual conversions. 
Their open assertion of the superiority of their faith was viewed as natural 
by the Hindoos; nor does any angry feeling appear to have been excited, save 
‘in exceptional cases of actual persecution. Aurungzebe certainly alienated a 


large portion of his subjects by reviving a long-abandoned capitation-tax on 
infidels; and whether he did this from a desire to refill the treasury emptied 
by incessant warfare, or from sheer bigotry, the result was the same. Many 
causes (among which may be named, not as the avowed ones, but certainly 
not as the least powerful—sloth and sensuality, fostered by an enervatine 
elnnate) have concurred in rendering the Indian followers of Mohammed 
comparatively regardless of that integral portion of their creed which 
enjoins its extension by all and every means. But no earnest believer in 
‘the Koran can be tolerant of idolatry; and therefore, when we hear of 
| Moslem and Hindoo linked together in a most unprovoked erusade against 
Christians, it is manifest that the pretext is altogether false, and that the 
Mussulman, who is taught by the book he deems inspired never to name our 
Blessed Lord without reverence, or idols without abhorrence, cannot now be 
actuated by any religious motive, however perverted or fanatical, in violating 
the first principles of his faith and by affected sympathy with the professors 
of a creed heretofore declared utterly polluted and debasing, using them 
as dupes and tools in carrying out an incendiary plot, the planned details 
of which only Devil-worshippers, possessed by unclean spirits, could have 
been supposed capable of conceiving and executing. The conspiracy, beyond 
a doubt, has originated in the desire of the Molammedans to recover their 
lost supremacy in India. Its inmimediate and secondary causes are involved 
in temporary obscurity; but the primum mobile must be sought tor in the 
pages of history. It is true the flame has spread like wildtire: but the 
important question for those who are capable of grappling with the com- 
plicated bearings of this all-engrossing subject, is not—what hand applied 
the match? but how came such vast masses of combustibles to be so widely 
spread, so ready for ignition? 


To understand this in any satisfactory degree, the inquirer must be 
content to begin at the beginning, by carefully weighing the fragmentary 
records we possess of the history and character of the Hindoos as a distinct 
people, noting the causes which led to their gradual subjugation by the 

| Moslems; next, those which paved the way for the introduction of Muropean 
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Powers; und, lastly, the establishment and operation of British supremacy 
throughout India. 

The indifference which the British nation and its rulers have so 
long evinced to the study of Asiatic history, has been most unfortunate. 
Wrapped in fancied seeurity, we have been too ignorant to be anxious, too 
indolent to be watchful; and the few who have felt it an tnperative duty to 


speak words of warning by bringing the experience of the past to bear upon | 


the signs of the present, have found themselves set down as alarmists on this 
point at least, whatever their @eneral character for ability and sound judg- 


ment. Yet the fact is certain, that almost every leading anthority from the | 


date of our earliest assumption of territorial power, has dwelt forcibly on the 
necessity for unsleeping vigilance in the administration of Indian aflnirs. 
This conviction has been the variable result of extensive acquaintance with 
the natives, and it is abundantly corroborated by the recorded antecedents 
of both Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

The history of India, whether in early times or during the Mohammedan 
epoch, is—as the brief onthne sketched in preeeding pages was designed to 
indicate—-no less interesting as a narrative than important in its bearing on 
the leading events of the present epoch, which, in fact, cannot, without it, be 
rendered intelligible. The struggles of Huropean Powers for Asiatic ascen- 
dancy, form leading features in the annals of each of these states. Portugal 
was first in the field, and long and fierce was the combat she waged to 
maintain exelusive possession of the rich monopoly of Oriental commerce. 
The Dutch (then known as the Netherlanders) enjoyed a share of the 


| 
| 


profits in the capacity of carriers between the Portuguese factories and the } 


northern nations of Europe; but when, in 1579, they formed themselves into a 
separate government in defiance of the power of Philip of Spain, that 
monarch, who then governed with an iron sceptre the united kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, forbade the employment of the Dutch as inter- 
mediaries—a prolibition which led to their trafiicking on their own account, 
forming various trading settlements im the Mast in the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, aud supplanting their former employers. 

The first attempts of England were made, at the same period, by a 
company of London merehants, warmly encouraged by the Queen, who 
signed a charter on their behalf on the last day of the sixteenth century. 
During the following century the English continued to be simply traders, 
with no cravings for political or territorial agerandisement—absorbed in the 
business of buying and selling, and anxious only for the safety of their flect, 


which rapidly became more formidable and extensive in proportion to the ric} 
a) } 
io 
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freight it was destined to bear through seas infested with pirates, and fre- 
quently preoccupied by hostile Huropean squadrons. 

The eighteenth century opened upon an entirely new phase of Indian 
annals, The decay of Mogul power, which had, as has been stated, com- 
meneced before the death of Aurnngzebe in 1707, was greatly accelerated by 
that event, and by the war of suecession which followed, as a natural con- 
sequence, the death of a Mogul emperor. The will of the deceased ruler 
decreed the division of his douinions amoug his sons; and had they consented 
to this arrangement, and cordially united in carrying it out, their allotted 
portions might possibly have been consolidated into distinct kingdoms. But 
brotherly love rarely flourishes under the shadow of a despotie throne; and 
the House of Timur formed no exception to this rule, having evinced a 
remarkable tendency to fratrieide throughout the entire period of its Indian 
career. The younger sons of Aurungzebe went to war with their elder 
brother, each on his own account, and died the death they had provoked, 
leaving the survivor, Bahadur Shah, to rule as best he might the scattered 
territories styled the Empire. Anything more devoid of organisation—of any 
approach to unity—than the so-called Empire, cannot well be conceived. When 
Aurungzebe snatched the sceptre from the hands of his father, Shah Jehan, 
and condemned him to lite-long captivity, the dominions he usurped were 
comparatively well governed, aud might, under the sway of a ruler of sueh 
unquestionable ability, such indomitable perseverance, have been consolidated 
into a comparatively homogeneous mass But the unhallowed ambition at 
whose shrine he had sacrificed the liberty of his father and the lives of his 
brothers, still hurried him on, rendering him reekless of the internal decay 
which was manifestly at work in the very heart of his kingdom, while 
he was lavishing his resources in spreading desolation and ruin, famine and 
the sword, through every independent kingdom within his reach—extending 
his own only in name, throwing down governments and ancient land-marks, 


| yet erecting none in their stead; becoming terrible as a destroyer, when he 
_ might have been great as a statesman and a consolidator. 


A right view of the character of Aurungzebe, and a patient investigation 
of his career, is absolutely necessary to the obtainment of a clear insight into 
the state of India at the period when the Mnelish Bast India Company began 
to exchange their position of traders on sufferance for that of territorial lords. 


| The first steps of this strange transformation can hardly be said to have been 


voluntary. The Muglish merchants were still essentially traders.. An exami- 
nation of the East India House records (and no attempt has ever been made 


to garble or lide them away from friend or foe), will prove to the most pre- 
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judiced observer, that, us a body, they persistently opposed the acquisition of 
dominion. Nothing short of complete indifference can necount for the exces- 
sive ignorance of Indian politics manifested in their oflicial correspondence. 
Tt may, indeed, be urged that English factors in a foreign land, in addition to 
their characteristic reserve, are naturally much engrossed by the duties and 


eares of their calling, and, apart from prejudice, may well be excused for a 


degree of preoceupation which prevents them from making any very vigorous 
effort to penetrate the barriers of language and creed, manners and customs, 
which separate them from the people with whom they come to traffic. A 
time arrived, however, when the English could no longer be blind to the 
alarming political and social state of India. Every year, much more every 
decade, the disorganisation increased. Certain native Hindoo states, such as 
Mysoor, Travancore, the little mountainous principality of Coorg, and a few 
others, had been exempted, by their position or their instenificance, froin 
Moslem usurpation. With these exceptions, strife and anarchy spread over 
the length and breadth of India. It was no organised struggle of race or 
ereed; for Mussnlman fought against Mussnlman, Hindoo against Hindoo, 
and each against the other; Affghan warred with Mogul, Mogul with 
Rajpoot; Mahratta with all. The hand of every man was raised against his 
neighbour: the peasant went armed to the plough—the shepherd stood ready 
to defend his flock with his life; the energy and determination of local 
authorities kept up some degree of order in their immediate districts; but, 
in general, the absence of a government strong enough to protect its 
innocent subjects from internal vice or external aggression, was manifested 
in the fearful audacity with which the Pindarry, Dacoity, and Thue, the 


trained marander, thief, and assassin, pursued their murderous avocations, | 


in the blaze of noon as in the darkness of midnight. 

The Hindoos fell back upon the ancient village system, which the 
usurping Mohammedans had vainly striven to destroy; and the mternal 
organisation of the.> little municipalities, each possessing its own Potail 


or Mayor, enabled them to parry, or at least rally from, attacks from 


without. : 

The Enelish laboured for the effectual fortification of the various factories 
gradually established in different parts of India, and included, according to 
their situation, m the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Armed neutrality, however, would have been barely practicable, even so far 


as the numerous warring native powers were concerned. The conduct of. 
their European rivals rendered such a position quite untenable. The French 
Last India Company had, so far as trade was concerned, proved a decided , 
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failure: its employés were very interior to the English as factors; but as 
politieal agents, they possessed diplomatic instincts peculiar to themselves. 
Dumas, Dupleix, and the gifted La Bourdonnais, saw clearly the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the territorial establishment of their nation, and they 
eagerly took part in the quarrels around them, making offensive and defensive 
alliances with the neighbouring states, interfering in cases of disputed 
succession, and taking, with bold and unfaltering steps, the apparent road to 
political power. None of the English functionaries approached their rivals 
in ability; but they could not be blind to the increasing danger of their 
situation; and the example set by the Irench, of drilling native troops and 
organising them as far as possible in accordance with European notions, was 
followed throughout the British settlements. Then came the inevitable 
struggle between the two powers whose unsleeping rivalry had so often 
evidenced itself in strife and bloodshed at the very ends of the earth. At 
first they met in indirect hostility as the auxiliaries of uative princes; but the 
first indications of European war were eagerly seized on as a cause for direct 


opposinon, aud a fierce strugele ensued, which eventually left the Enelish 


complete masters of the field. While the Carnatic, in which Madras is 
situated, was the scene of this contest, the English in Bengal were sub- 
jected to the most oppressive exactions by the usurping Mohammedan 


| governor, Surajah Dowlah, whose seizure and pillage of Calcutta in June, 


1756, was marked by the horrible massacre of the “ Black Hole”’—a deed 
which, up to that period, even Mohammedan annals can hardly equal in 
atrocity; but to which, after the lapse of a hundred years, many terrible 
parallels have been furnished, 

The tidings spread hke wildfire through the British settlements, and the 
conviction became deep and general, that it would be madness to trust to the 
fuith or humanity of such men as the depraved Surajah Dowlah and his 
Moslem compeers. The Mogul Empire had become an empty uame so far 
as the distant provinces were concerned, and there was absolutely no uative 


| state either strong enough to protect the [nelish settlements, or just enough 


to be trusted. Never was the indomitable resolve of Britons in a foreien 
land more steruly tested, or more triumphantly evinced, than when their 
fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb—when the French and the Mohammedans, 
in different quarters, menaced thetr overthrow aud extinction. “'To drive 
these dogs into the sea!” was then, as now, the fervent aspiration of every 
Moslem regarding every European. But they wished to squeeze the 
orange before they threw away the rind. They were themselves divided, and 
had plans of individual ageraudizement to carry out against each other, and 
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generally over the Hindoos; and they well knew the value of Jeuropean 
co-operation and instrnetion in the art of war. 

The recapture of Calcutta was speedily effected hy a force of 900 
Juropean troops and 1,500 Sepoys, commanded by a eci-devant writer, who 
had turned soldier, and risen to distinction in the Carnatie war. 

Robert Clive—for it was he—looked round and saw the opportunity offered 
for exchanging the precarious footing then oceupied by his countrymen for 
one of far greater Importance and security. The Iindoos were daily becoming 
more inpatient of the Mohammedan yoke, and the haughty Mussnimans 
were themselves divided regarding their ruler, whose reckless profligacy and 


violent temper had given many of them provocation of a description which 
excites, in an Oriental, feelings of the fiercest and most enduring revenee. 
The Kuglish watched the course of affairs with deep anxiety, aud soon 
ascertained that, in violution of a treaty entered into after the reconquest of 
Caleutta, Surajah Dowlah was plotting with the French for their destruction. | | 
Unquestionably, this procedure justified them in adopting hostile measures || 
woainst their treacherous foe; though it does not even palliate some of the | | 


minor details, in which the crooked policy of Clive appears in painful contrast | | 


to his bravery as a soldier and his skill as a general. The result was the 
battle of Plassy (A.D. 1757), rapidly followed by the permanent establishment 
of British dominion in Bengal. 

After this, the tide of success flowed on fast and full. If the reader will | 
patiently peruse the pages of this history, he will see that our power has | 
inereased with marvellously little effort on our own part. As, when a stone | 
is flung into a river, the first small circle expands and multiplies beyond | 


| 
ealeulation—so, in India, have we gone on extending our mits, as from the | 
action of some inevitable necessity ; less from our own will, than because we 
could not stand still without hazarding the position already gained. True, | 
there have been most distressing instances of injustice and aggression; but 
these are the few and comparatively unimportant exceptions. So far as the 
general obtainment of political ascendancy in India is concerned, we may 
quote the apt comparison used by an old Rajpoot prince to Colonel Tod, in 
1804, as conveying a perfectly correct idea of our process of appropriation. 
Alluding to a sort of melon which bursts asunder when fully matured, Zalim 
Sing said, “ You stepped in at a lucky time; the p’foot was ripe, and you had | 
only to take it bit by bit.”* | | 

The manner in which we have acquired power in India, is one thing; the 


ist 2 


use we have made of it, is another and more complicated question. or my 


* tunals of Rajast’han, Vol. I, p. 766. 


| 
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/ own part, I have long watched the Anglo-Indian government with feelings | 
of deep anxiety, and have laboured to the utmost of my ability to awaken the — 
British nation to a sense of the responsible and critical situation they had 
been led to occupy. It is now close upon twenty years since I was permitted, 
by the East India Company, to edit the official records of a survey made by 
Dr. Buchanan in Eastern India; and the impression on my mind was so 
forcible, that I could not refrain from prefacing the selections with a declara- | 
tion that the handwriting was on the wall, and nothing but a complete and 
radical alteration of our system of government, could avert the punishment 


| justly merited by onr misuse of the great charge committed to us. 

The primary reason of this misuse I believe to be the false and wicked 
assertion, that “we won India by the sword, and must keep it by the 
sword.” There is another aphorism, much older and of much higher authority, 
which we should do well to think on—“ They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” We did not conquer India by violence: we came as peaceful 
traders, and spent long years in that capacity; and during that time we 
sueceeded in impressing on the minds of the natives a lively conviction of 
our energy, ability, and integrity. When the crisis came—as come it did, 
without our knowledge and greatly to our discomfiture—counting-houses were 
turned into barracks, bales of piece-goods helped to make barricades, clerks 
and writers were metamorphosed into military leaders, and, while themselves 
but learners, drilled the natives round them into a state of discipline before 
unknown. 


Thus was formed the nucleus of that army on which we have leaned as 
if that, and that alone, had been the means of our obtaining dominion in 
India. For the perfect organisation of that mighty force, which lately 
numbered 800,000 men, we laboured with unwearied patience; and to this 
grand object we sacrificed every other. So long as the Sepoys were duly 
eared for, the condition of the mass of the people was a matter of coim- 
parative indifference. It was not the Great Ruler of the Universe, whose 
inscrutable deerees had placed this vast tract of heathendom in the hands 
of a people who professed to serve Him and Him only; rejecting every 
tradition of men; relying only on the mediation of His Son; resting for 
guidance only on His written word; asking only the interpretation of lis 


_, Holy Spirit;—not so! The Anglo-Indian dominion had nothing whatever to 


) do with any such religious speculations. We were not bound to set before the 


| people the example of the faith which we affect to believe the very leaven of 
the earth. Until the last fev years we did not view it even us a case of 
stewardship. We were not even called upon to exert our energy for developing 
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the physical resources of the country, and amehorating the condition of the 
uss of the people. And why? Beeause free Britons, in the middle of the 
uineteenth century, have scen fit to assume the position of military despots, 
drowning the convietion that India was a God-given trust, in the vague 
notion of its being “an empire of opinion ;”’ and then sinking, by an easy 
transition, from rationulism into the more popular notion of sheer foree—* an 
empire of the sword,” held by the might of our own strong arm, 

Seepticism and cowardice lie at the reot of our present disasters: delibe- 
rately have we chosen the fear of man, which blinds and enervates, rather 
than the fear of God, which enlightens and strengthens. With infatuated 
credulity we have uursed in our bosom the serpent that has stung us to 
the quick. Tolerance is, indeed, an essentially Christian quality; but who 
shall dare assume that praise for the Christianity which was made in the 
persons of high Protestant (?) ollicials, to bow its head before the licentious 
proflizacy of the Mussuhnans, and the heathen abominations and disgusting 
impurities of the modern Brahininical priesthood, and to witness, in silence, 
the spiritual enslavement and physical degradation of the mass? 

We thought, perhaps, both Mussulmans and Brahmins too enervated by 
their respective orgics to be dangerous as enemies. This but proves our 
utter ignorance of the Oriental character, especially as developed in the 
Mohammedans. Let the reader e@lance over the history of their founder 
(and I have striven to sketch it in a subsequent page, in faithfulness, and not 
with the pen of a caricaturist), he will see in the False Prophet the type of 
sensuality, bigotry, ambition, grounded and rooted in the fiercest fanaticisin ; 
and that type has been perpetually reproduced, and will coutinue to be so 
until Mobammedanism shall be swept from the face of the earth. 

How soon that may be, none ean prophesy; but the general rising now 
taking place among the Mussulmans in Africa and Syria, as well as in India, 
wre pointed at by many observers as preceding and indicating the death-throes 
of this once powerful, but already deeply sunken race. 

For us, if we would hope to conquer, it must be by turning to the Lord 
of Ilosts, as a nation, in deep repentance and humility: then only may we 
justly look for present help, and anticipate for the future that gift in which 
we have been so ’amentably deficient—*a right judgment in all things.” 
Thus favoured, we shall not shrink from the responsibilities of au evangelized 
nation; but shall understand, that there is no surer way of obtaining 
respect in the eyes of the quick-witted Hindoos, than by a consistent 
adherence to our religions professions. The means commend themselves to 
every unprejudiced person really versed in Indian affairs; and, assuredly, none | 


| 


4 


other will be blessed of God. We cannot hope to pass off indifference for 
tolerance: the Mohammedans see through the flimsy diseuise, and bil the 
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heathen throw off the ignominious yoke of Kafirs (infidels.) Christianity 
they reverence, and dread to see us manifest any tokens of it. Well they may; 
for nothing else will cover our lead in the day of battle. That day has come. 


May we now have grace to control the fearful passions provoked by the most | 
horrible outrages; and may the memory of our own shorteomines towards 


God, enable us, if He gives the victory, to use it mercifully. Let us not 


forget, that the inocent blood spilt in the last few weeks, cannot blot out the 


memory of the debt which Jneland owes to India.* The Parliament of 
Britain now must dictate the course to be followed in a matter of vital 
importance to the nation whose opinions it represents. The portion of the 
British public impressed with sound and practical religious views, is, happily, 
larger and more influential than would appear to superficial observers. The 
fact is indicated in the increase of missionary enterprise, the extension of 
education, and, indirectly,,im the progress of public improvements, and thie 
initiation of reformatory measures. The faulty judicial system, the partial 


and vexatious land-tenure, the defective monetary circulation of India, have 


come under discussion; and if, as God in merey grant, Britain is permitted 


to retain the brightest jewel in her crown—the most valuable of her 


transmarine possessions—it is fervently to be desired that we may apply 
ourselves diligently to remedy all deficiencies, to repair, as far as possible, 
past neglects, and provide against future emergencies, 

The details of the present terrible episode will be given fully in subsequent 
pages; day by day that close seems approaching, with the record of which 


the Author hopes to be enabled to terminate this Work. : 


* The pecuniary debt is wholly on the side of England. The cost, alike of civil and military government, including 
the payment of the royal troops, has been entirely defrayed from the Indian revennes: so, if we sueceed, must be the 
expenses of the present insurrection, The money remittances to England from the three Presidencics average five 
million sterling for the last sixty years. There is scarcely a country in the United Kingdom but has had the value of 
its landed property enhanced by the investments of fortunes, the fruit of civil or military services or of commercial 
success in Hindoostan. Again, how many British statesmen and commanders have had their genius clicited and 


| educated in India. A noble field has been annually opened fur the youth of Britain, and an expansive tone given to 


society by the constant discussion of great subjects. 

The merchant and the mannfactnrer can hest estimate the impartance of a large, increasing, and Incrative market, 
free from high or hostile tariffs ; and the advantage of an almost unlimited command of commodities, the regular obtain- 
ment of which is essential to the steady employment of their operations. Nor must it be forgatten, that Indian 
Imports and Exports, to the amount of thirty million sterling, now furnish profitable employment to the best class of 
mercantile shipping. 
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INDIAN EMPIRE. 


| 
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CHAPTER 1. 


EARLY HISTORY, MYTITOLOGICAL AND TRADITIONAL—PERSIAN AND OTHER INVA- 
StONS—GREKK EXPEDITION AND CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER—PLUNDERING | 
INCURSIONS OF MAHMOOD THE GITUZNIVEDE—MONAMMEDAN CONQUESTS, | 
DOMINION, AND DOWNIFALL—RISI AND PROGRESS OF BRITISH POWER ANID 
SUPREMACY. | 

Ancient [listory, ro rie time or ALEX-|cxactions of native or foreign rulers, has 

AnpEn.—India or Hindoostan, with its noble | ever been the mainstay of the people. The 

rivers, diversificd climate, productive soil, | invaders, if such they were, probably brought 

aud extensive coast-line, offered advantages | with them the elements of civilisation; and 
for colonization, whieli were availed of at a} the peaceful pursuits of pastoral and agri- 
very carly period in the Instory of the|ecnitural life would uecessitate a certain 
human race. Ofits first inhabitants we know | amount of concentration, as uo single man 
little, heyond their being, as it is generally | or family could dwell alone in a country 
believed, still represented by various bar-| whose dense jungle required combined la- 
barons tribes who yet inhalit the mountains; hour, both to clear it for use and guard it 
and forests, and follow rude religions prae- | from wild beasts. All this, however, relates 
tices that are no part of the primitive IJin-| to a period concerning which we posscss no 
doo system. By whom or at what time] historical record whatever—in which must 
these were subdued or expelled there is no! have originated what may be termed Brah- 
ground to rest anything more than a sur-|minical Tlindooism, whose rise and early 
mise; and of the many that have been, or] progress is shrouded in dense obscurity. 
might be, hazarded ou this diffienlt but in-} From the internal evidence afforded by tie 
teresting subject, perhaps not the least rea-| system itself, so far as we are acquainted 
sonable is the supposition based on the varied | with it during its carly purity, it would seem 
craniclogical development, and distinct lan-! to have been framed by a small confederacy 
guages of the existing Tlindoo race—that| of persons, whose knowledge, both religious 
they were originally composed of numerons]| and seeular, being far in advanee of their 
migrating hordes who, at intervals, poured | age, had enabled them to draw up rules for 
in from the wild Mongolian steppes andj} the guidanee of their conntrymen, hoth as | 

Turkomanian rauges, from the forests of} regarded their duty to God and their fel- | 

Seythia, the arid shores of the Caspian, and] lows. Fully aware, as it would appear, of 

the sunburnt plains of Mesopotamia; from/ the great fact, that human institutions have 

the plateaux of Persia, the deserts of Arabia, | strength and permanence only when based 
and even from the fertile valley of the Nile, | on a religious principle, they set forth their 
allured by the extraordinary fertility of this! own scheme as the direct ordination of the 
most favoured portion of the Asiatic econ- | “ Sclf-Existent One,” the “Great First 
tinent, or driven from their native land by | Cause,” whose attributes they described in a 
tyranny or want. Time and cireumstanees | tone of solemn grandcur not unbefitting their 
gradually fused the heterogencous mass into | high theme; and to enforce their precepts 
sometinng like homogeneity; the first step to | and heighten their influence, made much use 
which was probably made by the introduc-| of the rude lyries extant among the people, 
tion, in a rade form, of that village system | to which they added others. These were com- 
which so markedly characterises India when | piled under the name of the Vedas (a word 
viewed as a whole, and which, under the) derived trom a Sanserit root, signifying fo 
scourge of sanguiuary wars, aud the heavy | évow), by one Vyasa, who lived in the four- 


| mythological legends abounded. 


| teenth. 
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CODE OF MENU—NINTH CENTURY, B.C. 


teenth century before the Christian era. 
In describing the religious creed of the 
Hindoos, and commenting on the opinions 
entertained respecting the comparative an- 
tiquity of Brahminism and Boodhism, the 
most ancient sacred writings of eaeh of 
these great seets will be noticed; but here 
it is only necessary to remark, that the 
Vedas bear incontestable evidence of having 
been written at different periods, some being 
in very rugged Sanscrit, others, though an- 
tiquated, coming within the pale of that 
language in the polished form in whieh Sir 
William Jones found it, when he declared it 
to be “of a wonderful structure, more per- 
fect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 


| either.”* One only of the Vedas, the Sama 


Veda, has yet been translated into English. 
The translator, Dr. Stephenson, of Bombay, 
Jeans to the opinion of its having been com- 
posed out of India, but brought there by the 
Brahmins from some northern country at 
a very remote period. Another authority, 
after a careful examination of the same book, 
has arrived at a directly opposite conclusion. 
Be this as it may, there are expressions in 
the Vedas which prove that the majority of 
the detached pieces of different kinds of 
poetie composition which they comprise, 
were Written in a country where maritime 
commerce was highly csteemed, where a sa- 
crificial ritual had already been fixed, and 
The fre- 
quent reference to war and to chariots in- 


| dicate, moreover, the previous establishment 


of separate states, and the cultivation of 
military art. 

The first comprehensive view of the state 
of society among the Ilindoos is afforded by 
the code of laws which bears the name of 
Menu, and is supposed, but not on very 
convincing data, to have becn compiled in 
or about the ninth century, s.c.t Whe- 
ther Menu himself were a real person- 
age or no is au open question, and one of 
little importance, since his appearance is 
merely dramatie, like that of the speakers 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i., p. 422, 

7 Arthur's Dhssion to the Alysore, p. 441. 

} Sir W. Jones supposed the Code to have been 
compiled about 300 years after the Vedas (4s. Iv., 
vol. vii., p. 283); but Elphinstone fixes the date at 
some time about half-way between Alexander, in the 
fourth century, b.c., and the Vedas in the four- 
(Vol. i., p. 430.) 

§ Cast, the common word, is not Indian, but Mng- 
lish; and is given in Johnson’s Dictionary as derived 
from the Spanish or Vortuguese, caste, a breed, In 


in the dialogues of Plato or of Cicero. No 
hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is 
there any clne to the ancient commentator 


Callnca, whose endeavours to gloss over and | 
explain away some doctrines of Menn, seems — 


to indieate that opinion had already begun 
to change, even in his day; while many suc- 
ceeding commentators, and some of very 
ancient date, speak of the rules of Menu as 
appheable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to their time. 

The chief feature in the eode is its di- 
vision of the people into four classes or 
easts;§ namely, the Brahmins or sacer- 
dotal; the Cshatriya or military; the Vai- 
syas or industrial ; and the Soodras|| or ser- 
vile. The three first classes were termed the 
“twice-born,” their youths being admitted, 
at certain ages, by a solemn ceremony, to 
participate in the religious and social privi- 
leges of theirelders; but the fourth and low- 
est cast was rigidly excluded from all these. 
The degradation of the Soodras has given 
rise to the idea of their being the people 
whom the superior classes had conquered ; 
and similar inferenees may be drawn from 
the fact that, while the “ twice-born” were all 
strictly forbidden, under any circumstances, 
to leave, what, for want of a better term, 
may be styled Hindoostan Proper; the 
Soodra, distressed for the means of sub- 
sistence, might go where he would. It ap- 
pears, however, from the eode, that there 
were still cities governed by Soodra kings, 
in which Brahmins were advised not to re- 
side. From this it seems probable that the 
independent Soodra towns were situated in 
such of the small territories into which 
Ilindoostan was divided as yet retained their 
freedom, while the whole of the tracts south 
of the Vindya mountains remained un- 
touched by the invaders, and unpenctrated 
by their religion, On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that neither the code of Menu, 
nor the more ancient Vedas, so far as we 
are at present acquainted with their con- 
teuts, cver allude to any prior residence, or 
to a knowledge of more than the name of 


Sir W. Jones’ Zranslation of Menu, the word em- 
ployed is ‘elass :” the Brahmins constantly use the 
Sanserit term as signifying a species. 

|i There ave few things more perplexing in the 
study of Indian history than the various modes of 
spelling proper names und other words, which have 
resulted from the ditheulty of representing them in 
the characters of our alphabet. in the present work, 
the author has deemed it advisable to adopt that 
best known and most easily read, in preference to 
what might have been more critically correct, 
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any country ont of India. [yen mytho- 
logy gocs no farther than the Himalaya 
mountains for tle loeation of the gods. 
With regard to the condition of the Soodras, 
it appears to have been in many points 
similar, but in some deeidedly preferable, 
to that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal sys- 
tems, excepting only its stern prohibition of 


any share in the ordinances of religion. But 
this might have originated in the probable 
cireumstance of the conquered people having 
a distinet erccd of their own, to prevent the 
spreading of which among their disciples, 
the Brahmins* (in whom, Elphinstone has 
well said, the common interests of their class, 
mingled, probably, with much pure zeal for 
their monotheistic faith, was deeply rooted) 
united religion and rank so elosely in their 
able scheme, that to break through, or even 
in minor observances to deviate from the 
strict rules of duty laid down for the guidance 
of the several regencrate classes, was to forfeit 
position, and literally to incur the penalty of 
a civil death, far passing excommunication 
in severity, and to place themselves under a 
ban which wearisome penance could alone 
remoye. One passion—and it would scem 
only one—was strong cnough to break down 
the barriers of cast. A mixed race sprang up, 
who were gradually formed into classes, and 
divided and subdivided, until the result is 
now scen in an almost countless number of 
small! communities. In subsequent sections, 
in describing manners, customs, laws, and 
government, it will be necessary to show 
what these were in the days of Menu, and 
the changes which gradually took place up 
to the period of Enghsh dominion; but at 
present we are more immediately concerned 
with that difficult subject, the chronological 
succession of events in ilindoo history. 
Oriental research has, as yet, revealed to 
us but one Hindoo work that can be strictly 
considered historical, the Annals of Cash- 
mere, ably translated by Professor Wilson, 
which refers chiefly to a hmited territory on 
the extreme northern frontier of India, and 
contains little more than incidental men- 
tion of Hindoostan and the Deeean. There 
is, besides, an evident and not unnatural 
desire on the part of the native writer to 
aggrandize the rulers of Cashmere at the 


* Elphinstone suggests a doubt “whether the 
ecnquerors were a foreign peopie or a local tribe, 
like the Dorians in Greece ; or whether, indeed, they 
were not mercly a portion of one of the native states 
(a religious sect, for instance,) which had outstripped 


expense of the neighbouring princes, which 
gives an impression of one-sidedness to a 
production possessed, notwithstanding, of 
mueh value and interest. The student is, 
therefore, compelled to fall back upon the 
wide field, as yet but very partially explored, 
presented in the sacred books, the legislative 
records, and the two great epie poems. The 
knowledge obtainable from these sources is, 
in too many eases, rendered comparatively 
useless, by the migticing chronology taught 
by the Brahmins, apparently as a means of 
sustaining the claim of their nation to a fa- 
bulous antiquity. The periods employed in 
the computation of time are equally strange 
and unsatisfactory, and are rendered pe- 
enliarly puzzling by the astronomical data 
on which they are partially founded. A 
complete revolution of the nodes and ap- 
sides, which they suppose to be performed 
in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a ealpa, or 
day of Brahma. Jn this are ineluded four- 
teen manwantaras, or periods, each contain- 
ing seventy-one maha yugas, or great ages, 
which again comprise, respeetively, four 
yugas, or ages, of unequal length. These 
last bear some resemblance to the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Grenee 
and are alone considered by the Brahmins 
as marking the periods of human history 
since the ercation of the existing world, 
which they believe to have oceurred about 
four million years ago. The first, or satya 
yuga, lasted 1,728, 000 years, through the 
whole of which a king named Satyavrata, 
otherwise called Vaivaswata, lived and 
reigned. This monarch is described as 
having eseaped with his family from an mni- 
versal deluge, which destroyed the rest of 
the world. From him descended two royal 
lines, one of which, under the designation 
of Soorya, the children of the sun, reigned 
at Ayodhya or Onde; the other, Chandra, 
or the children of the moon, at Pratisht’hana 
or Vitora, in the tract between the Jumna 
and Genges, through the 1,296,000 years cf 
the second, or treta yuga; the 864, 000 years 
of the third, or diwapat yuga ; and the first 
1,000 years of the present, or cali ynga, at 
which time both the solar and Iunar races 
became extinet; as also a distinct cotempo- 
rary race, the descendants of Jarasandha,who 
began to reign in Magadha or Behar, at the 


their fellow eitizens in knowledge, and appropr iated 

all the advantages of the socicty to themselves.”— 
FIistory of India, vol.i., p. 96, 

+ It is evident that in the time of Menu there were 
no slaves attached to the soil. 
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commencement of the eali yuga. ‘The last 
reigning prince of the Jarasandha family was 
slain by his prime minister, who plaeed his 
own son, Pradyota, on the throne. Fifteen 
of the usurping raee enjoyed the sovercignty 
to the time of Nanda, who, in extreme old 
age (after a reign, it is said, of 100 years), 
was murdered by a Brahman, by whom a 
man of the Maurya race, named Chanara- 
Gupta, was placed on the vaeant throne.* 

The genealogies of the two parallel lines 
of the sun and moon are derived from the 
saered writings ealled the Puranas.t Sir 
Wiliam Jones framed his list from the Bha- 
gavat Purana; Captain Wilford subsequently 
collated his genealogieal table of the great 
llindoo dynasties from the Vishnu and 
other Puranas;{ and, if critieal researeh 
should eventuatly sueeeed in enabling us to 
eorrect the errors of Indian ehronology, 
mueh information may be obtained by 
means of those lists respeeting the early 
rulers. Wanting this elne, the student will 
find abundant material for theory, but the 
historian little that he dares make his own; 
for the narratives given in the Pnranas 
abound in diserepancics regarding time and 
plaee, and are so blended with myths and 
allegories, that it is next to impossible, at 


| present, to separate truth from fiction, until 


the period of the Maha Bharat or Great War.§ 

The scene of the adventures of the first 
prinees, and the residence of the most fa- 
mous sages, appears to be uniformly placed, 
both in the Puranas, and the far older in- 


* According to Mill (vol. i, p. 160); but Elphin- 
stone states Chandra Gupta to have been ninth in 
succession from Nanda.—Vol. i., p. 261. 

+ There are eighteen Puranas, which are considered 
to-have been composed between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, A.D.; but several of the authors 
appear to have made use of much more ancient MS. 
histories to interweave among their own. 

{ The lines of the Sun and Moon, and the Magadha 
dynasty, are given at length by Colonel ‘Tod, in the 
first volume of his valuable and voluminous work 
the Annals of Rajasthan. They were extracted 
from the Puranas by a body of pundits, and differ 
more or less in various parts from those published 
by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Bentley, and Colonel Wilford. 
JYod's view of the vexed question of early Hindoo 
records may be understood from his careful enume- 
ration of various traditions which all “appear to 
point to one spol, and to one individual, in the carly 
history of mankind, when the Mindoo and Greek ap- 
proach a common focus, for there is litte doubt that 
Adnath, Adiswara, Osiris, Baghes, Bacchus, Menu, 
Mencs, designate the patriarch of mankind, Noah” 
(vol. i, p. 22). The solar and lunar lines he con- 
siders to have been established 2,256 years, B.C., 
about a century and a half after she flood, the former 
by Ichswaca the son of Vaivaswatoo Menu, the latter 
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stitutes of Menu, in a tract ealled Bramha- 
verta, beeause of its sanctity, situated be- 
tween the rivers Seraswati (Sersooty) and 
Drishadwati (Caggar), 100 miles to the north- 
west of Delbi; and about 65 miles long by 20 
to 40 broad.|| Probably the next territory ae- 
quired lay between that above-mentioned 
and the Jumna, and ineluded North Behar, 
this country being mentioned in the second 
plaee under the honoured name of Brahmar- 
shi, while Brahmins born within its boun- 
daries were pronounced suitable teachers of 
the several usages of men.*[ At Oude, in 
the centre of Brahmarshi, the Puranas, (in 
whieh the preceding early stages are not 
noticed,) fix the origin of the solar and lunar 
raees, from one or other of whieh all the 
royal families of aneient India were de- 
seended. Some fifty to seventy generations 
of the solar race, who, in the absence of re- 
liable information, appear little better than 
myths, bring down the Purana narrative to 
Rama, the ruler of a powerful kingdom in 
Hindoostan, and the hero of the oldest Hindu 
epie—the Ramayana, ‘The chief ineident is 
the earrying off of Sita, the queen of Rama, 
by Ravana, the king of the island of Lanka, 
or Ceylon. Rama leads an army into the 
Deecan, penetrates to Ceylon, and, with the 
assistanee of a strange people allegorized as 
an army of monkeys, led by Hooniman, their 
king, gains a complete vietory over the ra- 
visher, and reeovers his wife, who vindiecates 
her fidelity by successfully passing the or- 
deal of fire. Aceording to the system of 


by DBoodha, who married Ichswatoo’s sister Ella, 
asserted to be the earth personified—Boodha him- 
self being “the parent and first emigrant of the 
Indu [Sanserit for the moon] raee, from Saca Dwipa 
or Scythia to Hindust’han” (p. 45). In another 
place Tod describes Boodha as the great progenitor 
of the ‘Tartars, Chinese, and Hindus, “ Boodha 
(Mercury), the son of Indu (the moon), [a male 
deity] became the patriarchal and spiritual leader, 
as Fo in China; Woden and Teutates of the tribes 
migrating to Europe. Hence it follows that the 
religion of Boodha must be cceval with the existence 
of these nations; that it was brought into India 
Proper by them, and guided them until the schism 
of Crishna and the Sooryas, worshippers of Bal, in 
time depressed them, when the Boodha religion was 
modified into the present mild form, the Jain” 
(p. 58). 

§ See Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Professor Wilson’s 
edition of the Tishnu Purana, Sir W. Jones and 
Colonel Wilford’s articles in Astatie Researches, 
vols. ii. and y., and Dr. WY. Buchanan's J7tndvo 
Genealogies. 

| Menu, book il, v. 17, 18: Wilson, preface to 
Vishaw Purana, p.lxvii. 

Menu, book ii., vy. 19, 20; Elphinstone, vol. 1., 
p. 38S. 
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deifying great men after their decease, whiel: 
gradually ercpt into Brahminism, Rama, 
upon his death, was honoured as a xod, and 
jus image worshipped, his natural form being 
declared to have been an inearnation (thee 
seventh) of Vishnn, one of the three persons, 
or principles, of the Mindoo Trinity. 

A remarkable passage occurs in the Raima- 
yana, in whieh mention is made of certain 
forcign princes, who were invited by Dasaratha 
(the futher of Rama) to be present at the As- 
waniedha* or solemn sacrifice of a horse about 
to he offered up hy the aged monarch, to 
proenre from the gods the blessing of male 
posterity. The names mentioned are the 

‘sovereign of Kasi or Benares, the rajalis 
of Magadha or Behar, of Sindu and Su- 
rashta ° (Sinde and Surat), of Unga and 
Savira (of which onc is conjectured to mean 
Aya, the other some district situated on the 
Persian frontier), aud, in fine, the princes of 
the south or the Decean. Ileeren, who 
cites the above passage from the Ramayana, 
adds—‘ they are represcntcd as the fricnds, 
aut some of them also as the rclations of 
Dasaratha, by no means however as_ his 
aassals. It is therefore evident that the 
author of the most ancicut Tlindoo epic 
poem eonsidered India to be divided into a 
nnmber of separate and independent princi- 
palitics.’+ This opinion, however, is not 
founded cn indisputable grounds, for many 
of his auxiliarics appear to have stood to 
Dasaratha in the relation of viceroys, or at 
least inferior chicftains. The antiquity of 
tlhe pecm is unqnestioned ; the anthor, Val- 
miki, is said to have been cotemporary 
with the event he has so ably commemo- 
rated,{ but we have no means of fixing the 
date of either poem or poct execpt as some- 
where between that of the Vedas and the 
Maha Bharat, since king Dasaratha is de- 
seribed as deeply versed in the preecpts of 

* Aswa is thought 10 be the etymon of Asia, 
medha signifies “ to y iil.” 

qr Heeren’s Tlistorical Researches, Oxford Translha- 
tion; 1533; vol. iii, p. 291. 

{ “ Rama preceded Crishna: but as their histo- 
vians, Valmika and Vyasa,_ who wrote the events 
they witnessed [this point is, however, questioned], 
were catemporaries, it conld not have been by many 
years.”—-(Tod’s sfnvals of Rajasthan, vol.i., p. 457, 

§ The origin of the Pandoa family is involved in 
fable, invented, evidently, 10 cover some great dis- 
grace. According to tradition, Pandoo, whose eapi- 
tal was at Hastinapoora, heing childless, his queen, 
by a charm, enticed the deities from their spheres, 
and became the inother af Yoodishtra, Bhima, At 
joona (the famous archer), Nycula, and Sideva. On 
the death of Pandoo, Yoodishtra, with the aid of 
the priesthood, was declared king, although the ille- 


NTIONED IN HIE RAMAYANA. Ne 
the Vedas and Vedangas, while on the 


other hand an epitoine of the Ramayana is 
given in the Maha Bharat. After Rama, 
sixty prinees of his race ruled in succession 
over his dominions, but as no more mention 
is made of Ayodha (Oude) it is possible that 
the kingdom (which was at one time called 
Coshala) may have merged in another; and 
that the capital was transferred from Oude 
to Canouj. The heroic pocm, entitled the 
© Maha Bharat” or Great War, affords an 
account of many historical cvyents, in the 
details of a contest between the lines of 
’andoo§ and of Curoo, two branches of 
the reigning lunar race for the territory of 
Hlastinapoora, supposed to be a place on 
the Ganges, north-cast of Delhi, which still 
bears the ancient name.{j ‘The rivals are 
supported by numerous allics, and some 
from very remote parts. ‘She cnumeration 
of them appears to afford evidence similar 
to that dedueible from the above cited pas- 
sage of the Ramayana, that there were many 
distinct states in India among which a con- 
siderable degree of intercourse and connec: 
tion was maintained. Not only are princes 
from the Deccan and the Tudus mentioned, 
as taking part in the struggle, but auxilia- 
rics are likewisc included belonging to na- 
tions beyond the Indus, especially the 
Yavans, a name which most oricntalists 
consider to apply exclusively to the Grecks.4] 
The Pandoos are eventually conquerors, but 
are represented as having paid so dearly for 
their victory, in the loss of their friends and 
the destruction of their armics, that the 
chief survivors quitted their country, and 
are supposed to have perished among the 
snows of the Himalaya.** The hero of the 
poem is Crishna, the great ally of the Pan- 
doos, who was deified after his dcath as 
having been an inearnation of Vishnu, or 
even Vishnu himself. Ile was born of the 
gitimacy of himself and his brothers was asserted by 
Duryodhanu, the nephew of the deceased sovereign, 
who, as the representative of the elder branch, re- 
tained his title as head of the Curoos, For the whole 
story of the Maha Bharat, and it is a very interesting 
one, see the Asiatic Researches, and the comments 
of Tod in the early part of his -fnnals of Rajasthan. 

|| Elphinstone, vol. i., p. 290. 

€ The Greeks, or lonians, are descended from 
Javan, or Yavan, the seventh from Japhet.—(Ted’s 
Rajasthan, vol. i., p. 51. 

** Tod surmises that they did not perish thus, but 
migrated into the Pelopannesus, and founded the 
colony of the Heraclide, stated by Volney to have 
been formed there 1078 years, B.c. See the reason 
for this conjecture, based ehicfly on the supposition 


of the Pandoos being the descendants of the Indian | 


Hercules, pp. 48, 51. 
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royal family of Mattra on the Jumna, but. 


| brought up by a herdsman in the ncigh- 


| bourhood, who eoneealed him from the tyrant 


who sought to slay him. This phase of his 
life is a very favourite one with the Hindoos, 
and he is worshipped in an infant form by 
an extensive seet, as also under the figure 
of a beautiful youth, in eommemoration of 
the time he spent among the “ gopis” or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, playing on 
the pipe, and captivating the hearts alike of 
rural maidens and princesses. Among the 


| the Jumna. 


mimerous exploits of his more mature age 
was the recovery of his usurped inheritance, 
whenee, being driven by foreign foes, he 
removed to Dwarika, in Guzerat, where he 
founded a principality. He soon however 
became again involved in civil discord, and, 
aecording to Tod, was slain by one of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bheels. The Maha 
Bharat deseribes the sons of Crishna as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of 
The war is supposed to have 
taken place in the fonrteenth century, B.c., 
about 200 years before the siege of Troy, 
and the famous and Jengthy poem in which 
it is commemorated is, as before stated, attri- 
buted to Vyasa, the colleetor of the Vedas. 

The princes who suceceded the Pandoos, 
are variously stated at from twenty-nine to 
sixty-four in number; they appear to have 
transferred the scat of their government to 
Delhi; but little beyond a name is reeorded 
of any of them. ‘The kings of Magadha 
or Behar (the line menrticned as cotem- 
porary with the latter portion of the dy- 
nasties of the sun and moon), play a more 
eonspicuous part in the Purana records; 
they afford a connceted chain from the war 
of the Maha Bharat to the fifth eentury after 
Christ, and present an appearance of proba- 
bility, besides reeciving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters. They are fre- 
quently referred to in inscriptions seulptured 
on stone, or engraved on copper plates, 
conveying grants of land, or eharters of 
privileges and immunitics, which are very 
vumerous, aud not only contain the date 
of the grant, and the name of the prince 
by whom they were conferred, but in most 
cases enumerate, also, certain of his pre- 
deeessors. 

The first of the Magadha kings, Jara- 
sandha, is mentioned in the Maha Bharat 
as the head of a number of petty prinecs. 
The rnlg monareh at the conclusion of 
the war was Sahadeva; the thirty-fifth in sue- 
ecssion from him was Ajata Satru; and in 


MAGADHA KINGS TO CHANDRA GUPTA, OR SANDRACOTTUS. 


his reign, aeeording to high anthority,* 
Sakya, or Gotama, the founder of the 
Boodha religion flourished, and died about 
550, n.c. This date, if reliable, does good 
serviee by fixing the era of Satru; but 
other eminent writers consider Boodhism 
of much earlier origin; and some as coeval 
with, or even older than Brahminism.t 
The sixth in suecession from Satrn was 
Nanda, who, unlike his long line of regal 
aneestors of the Cshatriya, or military class, 
was born of a Soodra mother; his ninth sue- 
cessor, who bore his name, was murdered 
by Chandra Gnpta,f a man of low birth 
who usurped the throne. This Chandra 
Gupta has been, after much rescarch, identi- 
fied with Sandracottus, the cotemporary 
of Alexander the Great, and thus a link had 
been obtained wherewith to conneet India 
with European history, aud also with that 
of other Asiatic nations. The foregoing 
particulars have been given on strictly In- 
dian authority, for although much extrane- 
ous information may be obtained from early 
foreign writers it is difficult to ascertain 
how to separate truth from fietion.§ Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Cieero, the first Indian conqueror was 
Baeehus or Dionysus, afterwards deified, 
who led an army out of Grecee, subdued 
India, taught the inhabitants the use of 
wine, and built the eity of Nysa. The Egyp- 
tians, who spared no pains to fortify their 
elaim to the highest antiquity and carliest 
eivilization, and never serupled to appro- 
priate the great deeds of the heroes of 
other countries, as having been performed by 
their own rulers, maintained that Osiris, 
their conqueror, having first added Ethi- 
opia to lis dominions, marched thenee to 


India through Avrabia, tanght the use of — 


wine, and built the eity of Nysa. Both 
these stories evidently refer to the same 
person; namely, the Indian prince Vaisvya- 
wata Mcnu; whom Tod, the pains-taking 
but wildly theoretical Maurice, and other 
writers affirm to have been no other than 
the patriarch Noah. Be this as it may, 
one of the most valnable of aneient writers, 
Diodorus the Sicilian, dcelares, on the 
authority of Indian tradition, that Bacehus 
(Vaisvawata Menu) belonged to their own 
nation, was a Jawgiver, built many stately 

* Ulphinstone, vol. i., pp. 209, 261. 

+ Sce note to page 14. 

} Chandra Gupta signifies “protected by the moon.” 

§ Justin states that the Seyihians conquered a 


great part of Asia, and penetrated to Egypt 1,500 
years before Ninus, first king of Assyria. 
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cities, instituted divine worship, aud erected 
everywhere courts of justice. 

The alleged invasions of Seniuramis,* Se- 
sostris,+ Icreules,t and Cyrus, are all denicd 
by Arrian, execpt that attributed to Ier- 
cules. Strabo disputes cven that, adding that 
the Persians hired mercenarics from India 
but never invaded it.§ The whole question 
respecting the nature of the alleged con- 
nection existing between India and Persia, 
is one which scarecly admits a satisfactory 
explanation. Before the time of Cyrus the 
Great (the son of King Cambyscs, the con- 
queror of Babylon and the Shepherd whose 
coming to perform the pleasure of the om- 
nipotent God of the Hebrews, was forctold 
by Isaiah)||, Persia was no more than an 


* The Assyrian invasion, according to the chrono- 
logy of Capellus, took place about 1970, a.m. It was 
planned by Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, who, 
after conseltating her hushkand's Baetrian conquests, 
resolved to attempt the subjugation of India, being 
led thereto by the reported fruitfulness of the soil 
and the riches of its inhabitants. She spent three 
years in assembling an immense army, drawn from 
all the provinces of her extensive empire, and caused 
the shipwrights of Phoenicia, Syria, and Cyprus, to 
send to the frontier 2,000 ships or large barks, in 
nieces, so that they might be carried thence to the 
{ndus, and there put in array against the naval force 
ef the Indians. All things being ready, Semiramis 
marched from Bactria (Balk) with an army, which it 
has been well said, “the Greek historians have, by 
their relations, rendered less wonderful than incre- 
dible ;” tor they describe it as having consisted of 
3,000,000 foot, 500,000 horse, 100,000 war chariots, 
and 100,900 camels, a portion of the latter being 
made to resemble elephants—by means of a frame- 
work being covered with the skins of oxen; this 
device being employed to delude the Indians into 
the belicf of the invaders being superior to them 
even in this respect. Stabrobates, the king of the 
eountries bordering the Indus, on receiving intelli- 
gence of tho intended invasion, assembled his troops, 
augmented the number of his elephants, caused 
4,000 boats to be built of cane (which is not subject to 
rot, or to he eaten by worms, evils known to be very 
prevalent at the present day), to occupy the Indus ; 
and headed his army on the eastern bank, in readi- 
ness to support them. The attacking flect heing 
victorious, Stabrobates abandoned his position, ]eav- 
ing the enemy a free passage; and Semiramis, mak- 
ing a bridge of boats, crossed over with her whole 
foree. The counterfeit clephants, which play an 
important part in the narrative, were marched in 
front, and at first created great alarm; but the 
deception being revealed hy some deserters from the 
camp, the Indians recovered their spirits. A fierce 
contest ensued, in which the Assyrians had at first 
the advantage, but were eventually totally over- 
thrown, and Semiramis fled, accompanied ly a very 
slender retinue, and escaped with great difficulty to 
her own dominions. Such is the tale related by 
Diodorus Siculus; and, however little to be relied on 
in many respects, it may at least be cited in testi- 


mony of the reputation for wealth and civilization |- 


inconsiderable kingdom, «fterwards compre- 
hended in a single province, retaining the 
aucient name of Fars; but the conquests of 
the youthful general, on behalf of his uncle 
and father-in-law, Cyaxares, King of Media, 
whom he succeeded, enabled him to unite 
the thrones of Persia and Media, as well as 
to sway neighbouring and distant states, to 
an extent which it is at preseut not casy to 
define, though it was amply sufficicnt to 
form what was termed the Persian empire, 
557, u.c. Wis castern fronticr ecrtainly 
touched the verge of India; but whether it 
encroached yct farther, is a matter of doubt, 
aud has been so for centurics. Nor is it 
even an established point where India itself 
terminated ; for although Elphinstone aud 


enjoyed by India at a very carly period. With regard 
to Semiramis, recent discoveries of ruins and de- 
ciphering of inscriptions have placed her existence 
as an historical personage beyond a doubt. 

+ The invasion of Scsostris, king of Egypt, a... 
3023, is alleged to have been as successful as that of 
Seniramis had proved disastrous. Desiring to render 
his subjects a commercial people, he fitted out a fleet 
of 100 ships in the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea (being 
the inventor, it is alleged, of ships of war), by means 
of which all the countries stretching along the lry- 
threan or Arabian Seato India were subjugated, Mean- 
while he Icd his army through Asia, and being every- 
where victorious, crossed the Ganges and advanced 
to the Indian Ocean. He spent nine years in this 
expedition, but exacted no other tokens of submis- 
sion from the conquered nations than the sending 
annually of presents to Egypt. Verhaps this story, 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and quoted by Harris 
and by Robertson (who discredits it), in his Zésto- 
rical Disquisition concerning Ancient India, p. 6, 
may hare originated in the efforts of Sesostris for the 
extension of commerce; but the success of his plans, 
whether pursued by warlike or peaceful means, could 
have been at best but short-lived, since, after his 
death the Igyptians relapsed into their previous 
anti-maritime habits; and centuries elapsed before 
their direct trade with India became of importance. 

{ The Greek accounts of Herenles haying been in 
India is thought to have arisen from the fact of 
there having been a native prince of that name, who, 
according to the Hindoo traditions cited by Diodorus 
Siculus (who wrote 44, B.c.), was after his death 
honoured as a god, having in life excelled all mere 
men in strength and courage; cleared both the sea 
and land of monsters and wild beasts; founded many 
cities, the most famous of which was Velibothra, 
where he built a stately palace strongly fortified, and 
rendered impregnable by being surrounded hy deep 
trenches, into which he let an adjacent river. When 
his numerous sons were grown up, he divided India 
equally among them; und they reigned long and 
happily, but never engaged in any foreign expe- 
ditions, or sent forth colonies into distant countries, 
being content with the resources of their own fertile 
domains. 

§ Arrian’s Indica: Straho, lib. xv.; Elphinstone, 
vol,i., p. 440. 

"Tsalah; chap. xliv., v. 28. 


———— 
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other writers follow Strabo in declaring the 
Indus, from the mountains to the sea, to 
have formed its western limit, other autho- 
rities consider the territory of the Hindoos 
to have stretched far beyond. Colonel Wil- 
ford adduces a verse in their Sacred Writ- 
ings, which prohibits the three upper, or 
“ twice-born” classes, from crossing the In- 
dus, hut says that they were at hberty to 
pass to the other side, by going round its 
source.* Amid so many difficulties and con- 
tradictory statements, it is only possible to 
note the points which scem most reasonable 
and best authenticated. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was raised 
to the throne of Persia, B.c. 521, by the 
seven nobles who conspired against Gomates, 
the Magian, by whom it had been usurped 
aftcr the death of Cambyses, the son and 
successor of Cyrus, whose daughter Atossa 
he afterwards married. Desiring to know 
the termination of the Indus, and the state 
of the adjacent countries, with a view to 
their conquest, Darius built a fleet at Cas- 
patyrus, in the territory of Pactyica on that 
river, which he entrusted to a skilful Greek 
mariner named Scylax, who fulfilled his in- 
structions by sailing down the whole length 
of the Indus, thence coasting to the straits of 
Bah-el-Mandeb, and ascending the Arabian 
gulf to the port at its northern extremity. 
The account given by Scylax of the fertility, 
high cultivation, and dense population of 
the country through which his route lay, 
incited Darius at once to attempt its acquisi- 
tion. By the aid of the Tyriaus, who were 
intimately acquainted with the navigation, 
he brought a numerons force on the coast, 
while he himself headed a land attack. 
According to Dr. Robertson, he subjugated 
“ the districts watered by the Indus ;’+ while 
Colonel Chesney speaks of his conquests as 
limited to the “ Indian territory westward 
of the Indus.{” Both appear to rely exclu- 
sively on the testimony of Herodotus, who 
states that ‘the Indians” consented to pay 
an aunual tribute of 360 Eubean talents of 


* Asiatic Rescarehes, vol. vi., p. 585. 

+ Dr. Robertson’s Wistorical Disquisition, p. 12. 

t Colonel Chesney’s Survey of the Rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates. London: 1850; vol. ii, p. 180. 

§ Herodotus, lib. iii. and iv. 

|| During the reign of Artaxerxes, the third son of 
Xerxes (the Ahasnerus of the book of Nsther), Ctesias, 
the king’s physieian, and the author of a voluminous 
history of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
empires, wrote a book on India, founded upon the 
aceounts he obtained from the Persians. Ifis works 
are not now extant though various extraets are to be 


stated; for a single talent, at the lowest 
computation, was equal to £3,000 English 
money ; and even, though India may have 
then deserved its high reputation as a gold- 
producing region, this tax would have been 
very onerous. 
at this time the force of Persian gold was 
known and feared by neighbouring states, 
and had a powerful share in enabling the 
successors of Darius to keep together the 
chief part of the widely-scattered dominions, 
which he displayed great ability in even par- 
tially consolidating and dividing into satra- 
pies, or governments; of these his Indian 
possessions formed the twenticth and last.§ 


had a body of Indian troops in his service ; 
bnt he discouraged maritime intercourse, 
considering traflic by land more desirable; 
and indeed he and his successors are said to 


yenting invasions by sea, by blocking np the 
navigation of some of the chief rivers, in- 
stead of guarding the coast with an efficient 


the remaining reigns of the Persian mo- 
narchs, nntil the time of their last ruler, 


MACIEDON—..c. 337, 


gold, or a talent a day—the Persian year 
being then considered to comprise only 360 
days. The sum would appear to be over- 


It is, however, ecrtain, that 


Xerxes, the son and suecessor of Darius, 


have adopted the Babylonian policy of pre- 


naval force. 
We find but few traces of India|] during 


Darins Codomanns, who suceceded to the 
sway of a disorganized territory, consisting 
of mumerous provinces, or rather kingdoms, 
differing in religion, languages, laws, cus- 
toms, and interests; and bound together by 
no tie of a permanent character. A power- 
fal enemy was at hand, in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Macedon, which had sprung into 
importance almost as rapidly as Persia, and 
in a similar manner, having been raised by 
the talents of a single individual. Philp had 
aeceded to the government of an ordmary 
state, weakened by war and dissension ; but 
taking full advantage of the commanding 
geographical position of the country, and 
the warlike spirit of its hardy sons, he ren- 


found in different authors. They are all unfavour- 
ably commented on, especially that on India, by se- 
yeral Greek writers, who pronounce them fabulous, 
Plutareh, Aristotle, and even Strabo, notwithstand- 
ing their severe censures, haye, however, not serupicd 
to borrow from the pages of Ctesias sueh statements 
as appeared to them probable; and Diodorus, as 
well as Herodotus and Athenrus, are said to have 
drawn largely from the same source. Xenophon, 
who was personally aequainted with Ctesias, speaks 
of him with great respect, though differing from many 
of his opiniuns. 


ALEXANDER CROSSES THE 


dered it the centre of ar tik and OC cow 
sccond only to Persia in power, and snpe- 
rior even to Persia in infiuence, on account 
of the state of corruption and excessive 
Iuxury into which that empire had fallen. 

The free Grecian republies, weakened by 
strife and division, beeame for the most part 
suhjeet to Macedonia, whose ancient consti- 
tution——a limited monarchy, which it was 
the interest of the community at large to 
maintain— proved a source of streugth alike 
in offensive and defensive warfare. Still 
Macedonia appears to have heen in some 
sort tributary to Persia; and it was pos- 
sibly a dispute on this point which had ted 
Phihp to form the hostile intentions he was 
preparing to carry out, and which <Arses, 
King of Persia, was occupied in endeavour- 
ing to prevent, when both were suddenly 
arrested in the midst of their schemes; 
Philip, who had eseaped so many dangers 
in the battle-field, being stabbed in his own 
palace during the bridal festivities of his 
daughter Cleopatra, by Pansanias,* a Mace- 
donian youth of rank; and Arscs was poi- 
soned about the same time. 

The tender age of Alexander was for- 
gotten in the enthusiasm raised by his 
manly and powerful eloquenee. Ife assured 
the assembled Macedonians, previous to the 
funeral obsequies of his father, that though 
the name was changed they would find the 
king remained ;—and he kept his word, 
elevating none of his personal friends, but 
continuing the able statesmen and generals 
in the positions in which he found them. 
By extraordinary address, this youth (for 


* The motive of Pausanias is variously stated as 
having been the instigation of the Persian monarehi 
(in w hich light Alexander chose to view it); a desire 
to revenge a personal insult; or otherwise, from un- 

governable passion for Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander. —Sir John Maleolm’s Z/istery of Persia, vol. 
i, p. d4. Justin attributes the deed to the incitement 
of the vindictive Olympias, who, immediately after 
her husband’s assassination, caused his youngest 
wife and child to be put to a eruel death. 

+ Historians agree in deseribing Darius as amiable 
and equitable. The tale related by the Persian au- 
thor, Zeenut- ul-TPuarikh, coneerning his message to 
Alexander, is therefore inconsistent with his cha- 
ractcr. According to this writer, Philip had agreed 
to furnish an annual subsidy of 1,000 eggs of » pure 
gold. The Persian envoy, sent to demand the tri- 
bute from his successor, reecived the jeering reply 
that “the birds that laid the eggs had flown to the 
other world.” Darius therenpon despatehed an am- 
bassador, with a bat and ball, as a fit amusement for 
the youthful monarch, and a bag of very small seed, 
called gunjud, as an emblem “or the innumerable 
Persian army. Alexander taking the bat, said— 
“This is my power with which ‘1 will strike your 
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AMSPONT TO ENB ASTA, 


He Was pitt twenty years old (sueceeded in 
ane the disturbances which followed the 

catastrophe at home, and in establishing his 
asecndaney as chief, by the free choice of the 
majority of the Grecian repablics, notwith- 
standing the unremitting exertions of De- 
niosthenes and his party. 

Once firmly seated ou the throne, having 
hrought the Hlyrian war to a rapid and suc- 
cessful conelusion and captured Mhicbes, 
Alexander made ready for a hazardous con- 
test with his powerful compeer Darius, the 
suceessor of Arses; who, previous to his ac- 
cession to the throne of Persia, had been 
distinguished for the judicious government 
of a large tract of eonntry of which he 
had been satrap (viceroy). Althongh averse 
to war,t he had nevertheless distinguislied 
himself in the conduct of military pro- 
ecedings with hostile nations; and he lost 
no time in preparing for the threatened 
invasion. In the spring of the year 334, 
B.c., Alexander, with very limited resources 
in his possession, but with the riches of the | 
Kast in prospeet, crossed the Ifellespont at 
the head of a confederated { army, variously | 
estimated at 30,000 to 43,600 infantry, and 
5,000 cavalry ; "and after a severe contest, 
defeated a Persian army 110,000 strong, 
who disputed with him the passage of the 
river Granieus, near Zelia, in Bithynia. 

In eastern warfare the first vietory is of 
inealeulable importance—for the satraps and 
inferior governors are ever ready to transfer 
their allegiance to the conqueror, consider- 
ing that he could be such only by the will 
of God, to which they are bound to submit. 


sovercign’s dominion; and this fowl,” pointing to 
one which had been brought at his command, and 
rapidly devoured the grain, ‘shows what a mere 
morsel his army will prove to mine.” Then, giving 
the ambassador a wild melon, he desired him to tell 
Darius what he had heard and seen, and to give him 
that fruit, the taste of which might indicate the 
bitter lot that awaited him.— Malcolm’s Persia, 
yol.i., p. 55. 

t The Grecian republies, 
were favourable to Alexander's proposition of an 
Asiatic expedition; and his own hopes of success 
rested upon the jealousy and dissension which he 
knew existed among the numerous satraps or vice- 
roys of Damaseus, over whom the supreme authority 
of “the king of kings,” as the Persian monarch was 
grandiloquently styled, sat lightly enough. The zeal 
of his officers, to whom rewards, almost prinecly, 


excepting Lacedemonia, | 


were held out in the event of success, and the admir- , 


able diseipline of his troops, would, he trusted, pre- 
vail over the opposing force, and probably eause the 
defection of the bands of Greek mercenaries employed 
against him, as well as gain the suffrages of the Greek 
settlements in Asia, whose release from Persian rule 
was one of his avowed objects. 


BATTLE OF ISSUS, IN CILICIA—s.c. 333. 


e . VW: ° { a & 
The consequence of this brilliant opening} until his wounded horses became so un- 
must have exceeded the hopes even of the | governable among the heaps of siain by 


Macedonian, who conducted himself with | 


singular moderation—treating the people 
everywhere as subjects, not cnemies ; exact- 
ing from them no additional tribute to that 
previously claimed by Darius; and strictly 
forbidding pillage or massacre. Having ob- 
tained tlic ‘‘ sinews of war’’ in the treasury 
of the Persian monarchs at Sardis, through 
the treachery of Mithrenes, the governor, 
Alexander proceeded on his brilliant career, 
until he became master of the whole of 
Lesser Asia. The possession of Cilicia was 
the next point necessary to his purpose, as 
it comprised the most practicable route be- 
tween Greater and Lesser Asia, as well as 
the communication with Syria by land and 
with Greeee by sea. The province was 
gained without difficulty; and Alexander 
(when recovered from a dangerous fever, 
which for a time checked his impetuous 
career) employed himsclf in scenring his 
position, while Darius was straining cvery 
nerve to form an army, which should deci- 
sively defeat his adversary and re-establish 
the totteripg fabric of the Persian empire. 
According to Arrian, he inereased his Greek 
mercenaries to 30,000, to whom were joined 
about 60,000 Asiatics, catled Cardacs, trained 
like the Greeks for close fight, and the 
middle and light-armed made up a total 
{including the followers) of 600,000, of 
whom perhaps 120,000 to 200,000 were 
fighting men, Darius crossed the Euphrates, 
and with his immense force covcred the 
plains of Cilicia. 

After a fierec struggle between the Mace- 
donian phalanx* and the Persian-Greeks, 
the pewerful monarchs met face to face: 
Darius, in the centre of the linc, im a strik- 
ing costume, and seated on a_ splendid 
chariot drawn by four horses abreast, had 
been from the first a special object of attack : 
Sabaces, the satrap of Egypt, and many 
illustrions Persians, perished by his side, 


* The famous Maccdonian or quadruple phalanx, 


! as it was somctimes called, to mark its division into 


four parts, consisted of a hody of 18,000 men, each 
defended hy helmet, breast-plate, greaves, and the 
large shicld ealled the aspis, and armed with a long 
sword and with the famous sarissa, a spear measur- 
ing four-and-twenty feet. The ordinary depth of 
the phalanx was sixteen ranks, the best soldiers 
being placed in the foremost and hindmost ranks, 
which formed as it were the framework of an engine 
whose efliciency depended on its compactness and 
uniformity of movement.—Nev. Connop (now Bishop) 
Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. vi., p. 147. 


| 
| 
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which they were hemmed in, that the mo- 
narch was with difficulty rescued from the 
mélée, by the valour of his brother Oxathres, 
and placed in another chariot, in which he 
fled, hotly but nnsuecessfully pursued by 
Alexander, who had himself been slightly 
injured in the thigh.+ 

The loss of the Persians is stated by 
Arrian at 100,600, including 10,000 horse ; 
the most valuable part of the baggage had 
heen conveyed to Damascus, but was soon 
after captured by Parmenio, Alexander’s 
ablest general, throngh the treachery of its 
governor.t Meanwhile the family of Da- 
rins—his mother, wife,§ and children—fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, who showed 
them much personal kindness; but when 
earnestly solicited to release them at the 
price of any ransom he might name, hangh- 
tily replied, that he would listen to that 
request only if asked in person, and on con- 
dition of being addressed as king of Asia, 
and lord of all once possessed by Darius. 
The insulted monarch had no resource but 
once more to prepare for war, which he had 
still ample opportunities of doing with a fair 


prospect of success, for the troops of the — 


eastern satrapies, including some of the most 


warlike in his dominions, were on their way © 


towards Babylon, and a few months might 


again sce him at the head of a more nu- | 


merous and more powerful host than that 
dcfeated at Issns, and Alexander might yet 
mect the fate of the younger Cyrus. Nearly 
two years elapsed before the kingly rivals 
again met. Mcanwhile the conqueror 
pursued his metcor-hke course, astonishing 
the world by his uncqualled daring, yet 
consolidating lis successes as he proceeded, 
by the consummate and thoroughly con- 
sistent policy with which he used all things 
as instruments of his great designs; dili- 
gently and ably promoting the material wel- 
fare of subjccts (made such by the sword), 


+ Arrvian, lib. il, cap. xi. 

t A loyal subject, moved with indignation, slew 
the traitor, and laid his head at the foot of his injured 
master. | 

§ Statira, the beautiful and beloved wife of Darius, 
died soon afterwards in childbirth, and Alexander 
caused her to be interred with every mark of honour ; 
his conduct towards her throughout, so different 
from the usual licentious eruelty of Asiatic con- | 
qucrors, excited a feeling of lively gratitude in the | 
breast of her ill-fated husband, who never forgot 
this one redeeming feature in the conduct of his un | 
rclenting opponent. 


Pe 
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humouring prejudice, flattermg national 
vanity, rewarding individual service with 
unbounded imunificence, but at the same 
time violating in every action the reeog- 
nised rights of nen, and showing himsclf 
throughout utterly unscrupulous as to the 
~ amount of suffering he inflicted, whether in 
subduing patriots to his will, or inflicting 
‘signal vengeance on those who, from thic 
purest motives, ventured to oppose him. 
The island-city of Tyre, after a seven months’ 
siege, was conquered by him, through the 
unconscious fultilment of a ‘scripture pro- 
| pheey, in joining the island to the main, by 
a eauseway 800 yards in length. The Ty- 
yians defended themselves to the last with 
unfaltering determination ; and, probably to 
chicck all thonghts of capitulation, executed 
thety Macedonian prisoners and east them 
into the sea in the sight of the besicgers, 
| who, when their hour of triumph arrived, 
made this ernel act the excuse for the most 
unmitigated ferocity. With the exeeption 
of the king and some of the principal people, 
all were involved in a fearful doom; 8,000 
perished in the first slaughter, 2,000 pri- 
soners were crucified by order of Alex- 
ander, and 30,000 (including a number of 
' foreign residents) were sold into slavery.* 
| Gaza was next subducd: the citizens, to 
the last man, dicd in its defenec, and their 
women and children were sold as_ slaves, 
| Alexander then marched upon Jerusalem, 
whose high priest Jaddua, had excited his 
wrath by refusing to violate the fidchty duc 
' to the Persian monarch in furnishing the 
invader with a supply of troops and pro- 
visions during the sicge of Tyre. The 
Chaldeans and Phoenicians — ancient ene- 
/ mies of the Jews—accompanicd the con- 
queror, buoyed up with the hope of sharing 
in the anticipated plunder, but they were 
witnesses of a very different result. When 
the army approached the Holy City, the 
High Priest, attended by the priests and 
Levites in their sacerdotal vestments, fol- 
lowed by a multitude of the inhabitants, 
decked in white feast-day robes, came out 
to meet Alexander, who, recognising, as he 
afterwards deelared, in Jaddua, a figure 
shown to him in a dream at Dios, struck 
with pious awe, went up to the temple as a 
worshipper, and sacrificed according to the 


* Arrian. Curtius, however, states that 15,000 
persons were rescued by the Sidonians. 

+ They probably showed him Danicl, chaps. 7 & 8. 

{ Whiston’s Josephus, book xi., ehap. viii. 

§ ‘The approach to the harbour of Alexandria was 
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Jewish ritual. The priests informed him of 
his position as the fulfiller of the prophcey 
of Daniel,f than which nothing could be 
more gratifying, cither to the ambitious 
designy or superstitious tendencics of Alex- 
ander, who took his departure, after inaking 
munificent offerings, and bestowing extra- 
ordinary privileges on the Jewish nation. { 

Tn January, 331, the Greeks penctrated 
into Egypt; and the people, whose reli- 
gious prejudices had been cruelly insulted 
by their Persian masters, welcomed the 
approach of the conciliating conqueror, 
whose late worship of the God of Isracl did 
not hinder him from sacrificing to their 
monstrous idols—even to Apis. Suiling 
down the western or Canobic arm of the 
Nile, he proceeded to found the greatest of 
the many noble cities which bore his name, 
on a site§ which he saw would render it an 
emporium for the commeree of the castern 
and western world; it was colonised with a 
mixed population of Greeks and Romans— 
the abolition of the alienating prejudices of 
race being a marked feature in Jus mighty 
plan for the establishment of an universal 
empire. 

After imitating the exploits attributed by 
Greck legends to his famous predecessors, 
Hereules and Perseus, braving the bare rocks 
and burning sands of the Libyan desert, and 
questioning the oracle of the temple of 
Ammon, crected in its famed Oasis, he re- 
turned to Memphis, completed the arrange- 
ments needful for the peaceable governiucnt 
of Egypt, and proceeded to Tyre, the ap- 
pointed rendezvous of his fleet aud army, to 
prepare for a final contest with Darius. In 
the autumn of the same year (831) he 
erossed the Euphrates, advaueed at full 
speed towards the ‘Tigris, where he lad 
expected to mect the hostile foree, but 
being disappointed, rested a few days on 
the left bank, and then, continuing his 
march, came up with Darius, whom he 
found encamped in one of the wide plains 
between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, at a village named Gaugamcla 
(the camel’s or dromedary’s house), about 
twenty miles from the town of Arbcla, 
which gave its name to the battle. To the 
last, Darius had endeavoured to make peace 
with Alexander, offering him the hand ot 


dangerous; for this reason the famous beacon tower, 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the world, was 
built by the first Ptolemy, on a rock near the eastern 
point of the island of Pharos, and threw a light tu a 


} distance, it is said, of nearly forty miles. 
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his danghter, with a dower of 30,000 talents 
in gold, and intimating even willingness to 
divide the empire; indeed it was probably 
the hope of some suck compromise being 
effected that indneed him to allow the 
Greeks to eross the Euphrates and Tigris 
unmolested. The numbers of the respective 
armics would seem to have warranted him 
| in the expectation of being able to dictate 
rather than solicit peace ; but his munificent 
terms were not the less unhesitatingly re- 
jected by the invader, though Parmenio and 
the Council urged their acceptance. Accord- 
ing to Arrian, Alexander’s foree amounted 
to no more than 40,000 foot, and 7,000 
horse; hut this is evidently exclusive of the 
Asiatic levies, which there is reason to be- 
lieve he had raised. The Persian army has 
heen variously stated by Curtius, Diodorus 
Sicnlus, and others, at from 200,000 to 
400,000 infantry, and from 40,000 to 200,000 
horse, besides the Indian contingent of 200 
war chariots and fifteen elephants, ranged in 
the centre of the mighty host, near the per- 
son of the monarch. During the weary night 
preceding the combat, Darius passed along 
the line by torch-light, cheering his soldiers, 
all of whom were, by a mistaken policy, 
kept continuonsly under arms, from momen- 
tary fear of a surprise. ‘The dreaded attempt 
is said to have heen actually suggested by 
Parmenio to his sovereign after the latter 
had retired to his tent, but rejected on the 
ground that it would be alike ignoble and 
impolitic to steal a victory, instead of gain- 
ing it by a fair trial of strength. In the 
morning the battle commenced, and was 
long and stoutly contested; the Indo-Sey- 
thian troops being, we are expressly told by 
Arrian, ameng the flower of the Persian 
army, and fighting valiantly to the death, 
The strife became very intricate, lostile 
hodies intermingled with cach other in fierce 
combat, and the issue scemed to promise 
little short of annihilation to both partics, 
when a circumstanee, slight in itself, turned 
the scale. A dart flung by Alexander, who 
was on horsebaek, killed the chariotecr of 
Darius; and the confusion thns occasioned 
gave rise to the gencral belicf that the king 
lumself was slain. A complete panie en- 
sued; the Persians fled in irremediable con- 
fusion, followed by Alexander—who was, 
however, obliged to renounce the pursuit 
and return to rescue Parmenio, who com- 
manded his left wing, from the critical 
position in which be had been placed by the 
resistless onset of the Massagetian liorse. 


BATTLE OF ARBELA, 331, 


B.c.—_ DEATH OF DARIUS. 
There is no credible statement of the amount 
of life sacrificed on this eventful day; for 
that of Arrian, which rceeords the loss of the 
Persians at 40,000, and the Grecks at 100, 
ean scarcely be entertaiucd, This contest 
sealed the downfall of one powerlul empire, 
and crowned the conqueror with the fallen 
diadem, although the escape of Darius was 
still felt as affording serious cause for anxicty. 

After allowing his army a brief revel 
among the lnxuries of Babylon, and drain- 
ing the treasury of Snsa of its vast stores of 
unwrought ingots and golden daries, Alex- 
ander proceeded to Persepolis, and though 
he met with no resistance, suffered the 
statcly city to be plundered by his soldiers, 
excepting onty its magnificent palace, (which 
he afterwards sct on fire with his own hand,)* 
and the citadel, which ancient writers 
agree in stating to have contained the pro- 
digious sum of 120,000 talents, or more than 
£27,000,000 sterling.+ Four months clapsed 
before he resumed the pursuit of Darius, 
who had meanwhile gathered together a 
small foree, and intended to take refuge in 
the Bactrian satrapy of Bessns; but this dis- 
loyal servant, considering his master’s for- 
tunes desperate, conspired with the satraps 
of Arachosia aud Aria cither to kill or to 
deliver him to the Grecks, according as 
might best serve their private purpose—the 
securing independent possession of their 
satrapies. Alexander, after marching rapidly 
through Media, had reached a mountain 
pass called the Caspian Gates, before intelli- 
gence arrived of the plot; he exclaimed bitterly 
against the treachery to which his own am- 
bition had snbjected the royal fugitive, and 
pressed eagerly onwards to his rescue. The 
conspirators fled before him, and Darius re- 
solutely refusing to accompany them, was 
left mortally wounded in his chariot, where 
his lifeless body was found by Alexander, who 
bnried it with regal honours, provided for 
the maintenance of Sisygambis (his mother), 
married his daughter Statira, took charge of 
the education of lis other children, and 
declared his determination of punishing the 
assassins. Artubazus, the faithful and long- 
tricd adherent of Darius, then ninety-five 
years of age, he took into his own service, 
and evineed lis respect for his fidelity by 
unremitting kindaess to him and to his sons. 

* At the suggestion, it is said, of Thais, an Athe- 
nian courtesan, made to him when heated with wine, 
Both Plutarch and Arrian record his immediate and 
undisguised regret for the deed. 

$+ Quintus Curtius, lib. v., cap. 5; Diodorus Sien- 
lus, lib. xvii, cap. 185 Justin, lib. xi, cap, Dt. 


' Bessus finding himself disappointed in his 
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hopes now braved the worst, by boldly as- 
suming the tiara, and the title of Artaxerxes 
King of Asia, in defianee of the pretensions 
of Alexander, who wished to be considered 
as the avenger and rightful successor rather 
than the conqueror of Darius, and to reccive 
even from his Maeccdonian subjects the spe- 
cies of adoration offered by the Persians to 
their king, as a preliminary to the divine 
honours, to which an oracle had declared 
him entitled. The Macedonians viewed 
these pretensions with undisguised aver- 
sion, and several of his hravest subjects, 
ineluding Philotas and his father Parmenio, 
the beloved general of Philip,* became, 
under different pretences, victims to their 
opposition to this glaring impicty.t Bar- 
zaentes, one of the confederates of Bessus, 
took refuge among the Indians on the bor- 
der of his castern satrapy of Arachosia, but 
was delivered up by them to Alexander, who 
caused him to be pnt to death; Sartabar- 


zancs, another of the traitors (and a double- 


dyed one, for he had voluntarily sworn allc- 
giauce to the conqueror), was slain in 
battle, and the areh conspirator Bessus 
alone remained. IIe had consulted lis 


| personal safety by flecing across the vast 


mountain barricr of India, a part of which 
is there called the Paropamisus,} trust- 
ing that the natural difficulties of the coun- 
try would greatly impede, if not entirely 
block up, the pursuit of a hostile forec. Te 
probably little knew the zeal with which, 
from very childhood, Alexander had striven 


| for accurate geographical knowledge, eagerly 


questioning the ambassadors of his father’s 
court as to the routes they had traversed, or 
heard of, so as to give the wisest of them 
some partial insight into the schemes cven 
then passing through his brain. On arriving 


| at the root of the chain, he was probably 


well acquainted with its general direction, 
as well as the defiles by which it might be 
traversed, especially since, during his so- 
journ in Phoenicia, he had had abundant 
opportunity of ascertaining the nature of 

* It is recorded by Plutarch, that Philip ohce said 
the Athenians were lueky to be able to find ten gen- 
erals every year; he, in the course of many ycars, 
had onty found onc, Parmenia. 


+ The famous quarrel in which, during a caronsal, 
Alexander slew his tricd friend Cleitas, who had pre- 


| served his life in battle at the risk of his awn, arose 


from the same eause; as did also the execution of 
Callisthenes, theugh on the avowed eharge of having 
incited a conspiracy among the royal pages. 

{ This range (according to Masson) is distinct 
{rom the true Indian Caucasus, or Ifindoo Koash;— 


the trade with India, and the means by 
which it was earried on, by land as well as by 
sca, At the foot of the pass by which he 
intended crossing, Alexander founded an- 
other Alexandria (ad Caneasum), where he 
planted a colony of Maccdonian veterans ; 
then, undeterred by the severity of the yet 
unexpired winter, he avoided the dangerous 


| 


period of the melting snows, by commence- | 
ing his mountain march, which lasted fifteen 


days, and was rendered arduous and haras- 
sing, not only from the natural causes of 
cold and fatigue, but also by scarcity of pro- 
visions. Bessus had laid waste the whole 
country between the lower valleys on the 


\ 


northern side, and the left bank of the | 


Oxus, before he passed over with his troops, 


after which he burned the boats which had | 


conveyed them. Alexander having captured 
the town and fortress of Aorni, and Bactra 


the chief city of Bactria (supposed to be the | 


modern Balk), committed the charge of the 


newly-acquired territory to the vencrable | 


Artabazus; then dismissing some of the 
more infirm, or Icast willing, of the Mace- 
donian troops and Thessalian volunteers, he 
procecded across a strip of the great desert, 
which stretches from the Caspian to the 
high table-land, containing the sources of 
tle Oxus and Jaxartes. On arriving at the 
former river, no boats or building materials 
could be procured, and the breadth was little 
less than 800 yards; but even this obstacle 
was overcome, and the whole of the troops 
transported safcly over on skins stuffed with 
straw. 


after six days’ labour, the Greeks pushed 


The passage being accomplished | 


across the desert in a northerly dircction, | 


but were met by envoys from two of the 
chicf followers of Bessus, who fell a victim 
to the same treachery he had practised to- 
wards Darius; and being delivered up by 
his followers, Spitamenes and others, suffered 


a erucl and ignominious death.§ The ob- | 


tainment of the avowed object of the cxpe- 
dition did not put a stop to Alcxander’s 
progress. According to Plutarch it was 
about this period that he first entertained 


the name is derived from “ par” and “pam,” signify- 
ing All and flat—the region around consisting of 
flat-topped hills. 

§ He was publiely stripped and seourged, his nose 
and ears were cut off, and (aceording to Curtius and 
Diodorus) he was eventually surrendered to Oxa- 
thres and other kinsmen of Darius to he executed; 
but by some aceounts he is represented as having 
been, by order of Alexander himself, torn limb from 
limb, by means of two trees, to which he was bound, 
being first bent and then suflered to spring back.— See 
Langhorne’s Plutarch, Life of. Merander,vol.iv., p. 186. 
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COUNTRY OF TAXILAS, AND SITE OF ITS ANCIENT CAPITAL, 


the idea of following up his conquests by 
that of India. He had now reached a de- 
lightful region of great beauty and exuberant 
fertility, whose pastures afforded him fresh 
horses to supply the loss snstained in mareli- 
ing through mountains and deserts; thenee 
he advanced to the capital of Sogdiana, 
called Maracanda, since known as Samar- 
eand, in whose citadel he placed a Greek 
garrison. Still proeeceding northwards, he 
founded another Alexandria on the Jaxartes, 
and was involved in some sharp contests 
with the Asiatie Seythians, in one of which 
a body of Macedonian horse were surprised 
and slain, aud in another he was himself 
wounded. After repressing distwrbanees 
among the Sogdians, on whom he wreaked 
a eruel vengeanec for what he thought fit to 
eall rebellion to his self-constituted autho- 
rity, he proeeeded at the elose of 829 to 
take up his winter quarters at Baetria or 
Zariaspa. For the next twelve months he 
found ample employment in stifling the 
efforts for independence of the Seythians, 
Sogdians, and the Baetrians, ineited by 
Spitamenes, the most active and determined 
enemy he had yet encountered in Asia, 
This chief’s motive appears to have been 
dissatisfaction at receiving less reward than 
he had expected for the surrender of Bessus. 
By a remarkable retribution he was in turn 
betrayed by his own troops, who, desirous 


* Taxila must have been a large and splendid 
city, but its site is still a matter of dispute. Schlosser 
places it at Attock, and Rennell at or near the same 
place. On the route leading thence to Lahore, are 
the ruins of a very ancient town of unknown name 
and origin, which is also supposed to have been 
Taxila. Abundance of Greek and Bactrian coins 
have been found in the numerous ruins and ‘cupolas 
or topes which are scattered over the plain on which 
the present small village of Manikyala stands. One 
of these topes or tumuli (examined in 1833-34, by 
Mons. Court, an engincer officer then in the service 
of Runjcet Sing) was 80 feet high, with a circum- 
ference of 320 feet, sohdly built of well-dressed 
quarried stones, some of huge size, cemeuted with 
lime; while a range of small columns, the capitals 
ornamented with rams’ heads, surrounded the base. 
The Iindoos resort to the spot to offer up the first 
cuttings of the hair of their male children, a custom 
said to have been prevalentin ancient Grecce. There 
are about fifteen smaller topes near the principal 
one; and, indeed, similar tumuli abound in different 
parts of Affghanistan, at Cabool, Jellalabad, in the 
Khyber hills, &c. ‘Phey are generally constreted 
of sandstone, and of a nummulitie limestone (full of 
shell impressions), such as is found in the Egyptian 
pyramids. In one of the topes, which had 2 height 
of sixty or seventy fect, a ccll was discovered at 1en 
feet from the ground-level, whose four sides corre- 
sponded with the cardinal points; it was constructed 
in a selid manner, and covered with a massive slab 


of eoneiliating their powerful foe, eut off the 
head of their leader, and offered it as their 
own propitiation. Several of his confede- 
rates still hved and took refuge in the 
niountainous region about the upper valleys 
of the Oxus, with other ehiefs who perse- 
vered in the struggle for liberty. They 
were not, however, of sufficient importance 
to detain Alexander any longer in the coun- 
tries where he had already spent nearly two 
years, aud whieh had been subdued only with 
mueh difficulty and large expenditure of 
blood and treasure, as well as by diplomacy ; 
for example, by his marriage with Roxana, 
the daughter of Oxyartes, an influential 
Baetrian chief, he converted a dangerous 
enemy to a firm friend. 

Greek Invasion or Inp1a.—In the spring 
of 327, Alexander prepared to attempt the 
eouquest of the almost unknown countries 
bordering and beyond the Indns. The pres- 
tige of his suecess, and the generosity with 
which he treated all who submitted to his 
sway, induecd a native ruler to send a friendly 
embassy before the army-quitted Sogdiana. 
The name of this prinee was reeorded by 
the Greeks (who are unfortunately prover- 
bial for the manner in whieh they distorted 
foreign words to suit their own pronuncia- 
tion) as Omphis, or Mophis; but he was 
commonly ealled Taxiles, from Tasxila,* the 
eapital of his eountry, which lay between 


containing inscriptions, some resembling the writings 
of the Rajpoots of the Himalaya, others the Ethio- 
pian character. In the centre was a copper urn or 
cylinder, encircled by eight copper medals, (some 
apparently of the Winged-cap Sassanian dynasty,) 
with a wrapper of white linen tightly adhering to the 
surface, which fell into shreds on heing exposed to 
the air. The copper enclosed a silver urn, the in- 
tervening space being filled with a moist paste, 
devoid of smell, of the colour of raw umber, in which 
lay a thread of cotton gathered up into aknot, The 
silver, from age, had become quite brittle, and crum- 
bled iuto bits between the fingers, as the metals found 
at Nineveh have since done. Within the silver ves- 
sel was a much smaller golden one, and seven silver 
medals with Latin characters. The gold cylinder 
eontained four small, worn, golden coins of the 
Greco-Scythian, or Greeco-Indian type, but of a far 
inferior fabrication to the silver ones; there were 
also two precious stones und four perforated pearls 
(which had been pendants of ear-rings), fragments 
of a vitreous nature, and small transparent yellow 
substances, with decayed organic matter. The country 
around, as proved by the quantity of ruins of old 
houses, must have onee been very populous. Whether 
these topes or mounds served for royal mausolea, or 
Boodhistieal shrines, or both, is doubtful: they were | 
possibly the consecrated tombs of kings or of per- 
sons of distinction. Some enrious coincidences are ; 
observalle between the ancient monuments and the | 
sepulchral tumult or burrows discovered in Essex | 


ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN iN AFFGILANISTAN, 


the apper Indus and the Iydaspes (Behnt 
or Jhelum), the westermost of the five great 
tributaries, from which the whole castern 
basin of the Indus, down to their conflnuciee, 
is called the Punjaub (five rivers). 

From Bactria and Sogdiana, as also from 
the neighbouring Seythian hordes, auxil- 
jaries were raiscd to the amount of 79,000 
persons, of whom 30,000 were youthis, levied 
to serve at once as hostages and soldicrs. 
Altogether the Greek force (exelnsive of a 
corps of 10,000 infantry and 15 
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region west of the Indus ; éhiey brought him 
presents, and promised to gratify his desire 
for trained clephants, by the gift of all they 
possessed, which, howerer, smounted only 
to five-and-twenty. The army was then 
divided ; one portion, under Hephestion and 
Perdiceas, took the direct road to the Indns, 
with orders there to prepare a bridge of 
hoats for the passage of the main body, 
which Alexander conducted by a more nor- 
thern route over diflienlt mountain paths, 


BC, 


,000 cavalry} to mect the hardy and warlike tribes, men- 


left in Bactria, under the eoraaii of the | tioned by Arrian under the names of the 


satrap Amyntas) consisted of 120,000 foot | | Aspii, 


and 15,000 horse. After crossing the Para- 
pamisan chain, in ten days, (apparcutly by a 
different route to that which had been taken 
in the winter of 329,) throngh a pass de- 
scribed by Arrian as “high, narrow, and 
short,’ the troops reached Alexandria ad 
saucasium, and from thence proeceded to a 
town named Nysa,* whick would appear to 
have been the same city alleged to have been 
fonnded by the Indian Baechus, or Dionysus. 
The inhabitants are said to have dextcrously 
turned Alexander’s claim to be considered 
as a son of Jupiter to advantage by cntreat- 
ing him to spare and protect the city 
founded by his “celestial brother ;” and as 
an evidence of the truth of their statement, 
they pointed to the abundance of vines, wild 
and uncultivated, growing in their valleys, 
and to the ivy and laurel first planted by 
the hand of Bacchus, of which tlic Mace- 
donians had, uutil then, secn none since they 
left Greece. Alexander offered sacrifices in 
honour of his divine predecessor, and per- 
mitted Nysa, which is described as an aris- 
tocratical republic under a disercet ruler 
named <Acuphis, to retain its liberty and 
laws.t On proceeding to the banks of the 
river Cophenes, he was met at his own re- 
quest by Taxiles, and several chicfs from the 


and cther parts of England, which contained, like 
those of the Punjaub, various bronze urns, enclosing 
fragments of burnt bones, coins, glass, and even a 
similar brown or light yellow liquid or paste. Virgil, 
alse, in the Anefd (vi., 215), describes the Roman 
custom of burning the dead; milk, wine, blood, and 
other omtunera, supposed to a grateful to the de- 
ceased, were poured on or mingled with the ashes, 
and money was usnally added to defray the fee of 
Charon for ferrying the departed spirit across the Styx. 

* The loeahty ‘of the different towns and rivers 
mentioned hy Alexander's historians, is much con- 
tested by modern geographers. The site of Nysa is 
pointed out by M. Court, at Ashnagur (whose snb- 
urbs are seattered over with vast ruins of unknown 
date); that of Alexandria ad Caucasum is variously 
placed at Ghuznee and at a place cailed Siggan; 
while the Cophenes is supposed to denote either the 


the Thryaei, and the Arsci. In a 
contest with the inhabitants of one of the 
towns, he was wounded, and the Grecks in 
their rage (having carricd the donhle walls,) 
gaye no quarter, but slaughtered all without 
distinction, and reduced the place to ashes. 
The whole of this campaign im the high 
lands of Affghanistan was marked by de- 
termincd bravery on the part of the moun- 
taincers, and sanguinary cruclty on that of 
the invader, who had no other plan for sub- 
duing a people, who desired—not generosity 
but justice, not to be well governed after 
his fashion, but to remain independent after 
their own. In the country of the unoffend- 
ing Assacenest he behaved with especial 
barbarity. Having encamped before their 
capital, Mazagu, he made three determined 
attacks with battcring-cngincs on different 
days, dnring which he was wounded in the 
leg and arm; the result of a fourth assault 
was yet doubtful, when the Affghan chief 
was slain, and the garrison were suffered to 
capitulate on the condition that 7,000 mer- 
cenaries from the Punjaub, who had been 
engaged in the service of the deecased 
leader, shonld joi the Greek army. They 
accordingly marehed out and encamped on 
a hill for the night, but evineed so much 
reluctance at the thought of fighting against 


river formed by the confluence of the Cabool with the 
Pendjsher, or else the castern branch of the Zel- 
mund, now known as the Yarnuck. The reader 
desirous of understanding the grounds upon which 
these and other opposite opinions rest, will find them 
fully diseussed by the highest Indian authorities, 
in the pages of the various Asiatic journals, and in 
the works of Rennell, Vincent, Elphinstone, Vigne, 
Burnes, Cliesney, Masson, Long, ke. 

+ Reeorded by Arrian, Quintus Curtius, and Plu- 
tarch in his Lite of Alexander. 

} Arrian says they had been subject to the Assy- 
rians, then to the Medes, and subsequently to the 
Persians. he Ortte are described by the same 
mithority, as a nation whose country extended along 
the sea-coast for about 150 miles; and who wore the 
dress and arms of the other Indians, but differed 
from them in language and manners, 
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AORNUS CAPTURED—THE INDUS CROSSED. 


their countrymen, that Alexander, suspect- 
ing them of an intention to desert, caused 
them to be suddenly surrounded and cut to 
pieces. He then set at nought the capitu- 
lation by storming the defenceless city. 
The strougholds of Ora and Bazira were 
next reduced, the inhabitants of the latter 
place fled to a hill-fort on the right bank of 
the Indus, whose name secms to have been 
lost by the Greeks in that of Aornus,* a 
term indicative of its extraordinary height, 
above the flight of a bird. Here Hercules 
was said to have been defeated, and Alex- 
ander, desirons of exeelling the exploits of 
even fabled heroes, and of proving himself 


_ not to be deterred by natural difficulties, pro- 


ceeded to the attack; passing, it would ap- 
pear, throngh the district of Peucelaotis, 
and taking possession of the chief city, 
Peucela, whose ruler, Astes, had fallen in 
the thirty days’ siege of the force under 
Hephestion aud Perdiceas on their march 
castward, Aornns he captured by forming 
a mound across a hollow of no great depth, 
but of considerable width, which separated 
a neighbouring hill from the pyramidical 


| rock itsclf; thus a vantage-ground was gained 


to the surprise and terror of the besieged, 


* Aornus was probably a general name for a 
stockaded mountain, sueh as that already mentioned 
in Bactria, and most likely Hellenized from the 
Sanserit Awara, or Awarana, an enclosnre. Its 
position is considered by some authorities to have 
been a little distance above Attock, while others con- 
sider it to be found at Peshawer, in front of the 
Khyber Pass, and reconcile this opinion with the 
statement of Arrian and Strabo, that the Indus flowed 
at the base of Aornus, by declaring that these writers 
evidently deemed the Cabool river the true Indus. 

+ It seems to have been during his stay at Taxila 
that Alexander had first the opportunity of gratifying 
his curiosity respecting the doetrine and practice of 
the Hindoo aseeties ealled gymnosophists by the 
Greeks, At Corinth, struck by the imperturbable 
stoicism of a man, who had nothing to ask, but that 
he should stand from betwixt him and the sun, he is 
reported to have exelaimed, that were he not Alex- 
ander he would wish to be Diogenes. In India he 
must have witnessed a far more interesting speetacle. 
The Greek philosopher had no higher objeet in his 
dogged abstinence from the comforts of eivilized life 


} than to place himself beyond the reaeh of what, in 


his blindness, he ealled ehanee or fortune; but the 
Brahmins sought, by self-inflieted tortures, and un- 
ceasing exposure to the severe influences of their 
burning sky, to win by slow degrees a release from 
mortality, and absorption into the Divine essence. 


| Alexander was utilitarian in all his views; it might 


therefore be supposed he eould have little sympathy 
with men whom he might have considered as visionary 
enthusiasts, but he was alsoextremely superstitions: his 
great intellect groped in darkness, unenlightened by 
any ray of revealed truth, which could show him tho 
fundamental error of striving to found a univer- 
sal, or at least an Asiatie empire, by means of un- 


who endeavoured to escape at night-fall, 
but were pursued with great slaughter into 
the plains beneath. The accounts given by 
Arrian of the next steps of Alexander’s pro- 
gress are scarcely reconcileable with those ot 
Diodorus and Curtins; but it appears that 
he was compelled to return to the moun- 
tains to suppress insurreetion, and that the 
people fled before him. He despatched his 
generals, Nearclius and Antiochus, to seour 
the country towards the north-west, while 
he himself opened a road, which no army 
had ever before trodden, to the banks of the 
Indus, and on his way captured some of the 
fugitives, who, among other information, 
told him that their elephants had been left 
in the thickets on the west side of the river. 
These animals having been obtained by the 
aid of native hunters, vessels were con- 
structed, in which the force dropped down 
the stream to the bridge prepared for them 
by Hephestion and Perdiecas, with the 
assistance of Taxiles, who came out with his 
army and elephants to meet Alexander on 
his arrival at the eastern shore of the Indus, 
and condueted him with mnch pomp to his 
capital.+ Taxiles appears to have been very 
desirous to obtain the assistance of the 


limited conquests, gained at a terrible cost of blood, 
tears, and moral degradation. Still he was no mere 
conqueror; it was not simply a selfish ambition that 
prompted him—far less any brutal, or rather demonia- 
eal, love of fighting. He ever strove to conciliate 
strange nations, by respecting their religious obser- 
vances, as the best means of retaining permanent 
dominion over them; and it was probably a high 
politieal metive which rendered him solieitous to 
converse with the Brahmins (or rather Yogees), 
fifteen of whom were congregated in a grove near 
the city. The eldest and most honoured, ealied by 
the Greeks, Dandamis, refused either to visit or 
write to Alexander, declared (according to Strabo) 
to a total disbelief of his alleged Divine origin, 
and expressed equal indifference to persuasions or 
threats; gifts he needed not, and he added, 
alluding to the Hindoo doetrine of metemp- 
sychosis—* If he should put me to death, he will 
only release my soul from this old decrepit body, 
which will then pass into a freer and purer state; so 
that I shall sufler nothing by the change.” One of 
the Yogees, named Sphines, ealled Calanus by the 
Grecks was, however, prevailed upon to go to Alex- 
ander, who, being much pleased with his discourse, 
carried him with him throughout his expedition, and 
even back to Persia. Calanus was there attacked 
with illness; and eansidering it as a summons from 
above, being then seventy-three years of age, pre- 
pared to terminate his life, Alexander having vainly 
laboured to dissuade him, caused a magnilicent 
funeral pile to be raised, which Calanus, though 
weak with pain and illness, aseended with unfalter- 


| ing resolution, singing hymns of prayer and praise. 


Ile then ealmly composed his limbs, and without 
moving, was consumed in the sight of the king and the 
whole army.—(J We Arrian, Strabo, and Platareh.) 


Greeks in carrying on war with a ncighbour- 
ing and powerful prince, whose proper name 
has not descended to us, but only that of 
his family, Porus.* Alexander sent a pe- 
remptory summons, requiring tribute and 
allegianee, to which the Indian prince replied 
that he weuld come to the borders of his 
kingdom to mect the invader, but it should 
be in arms. IJlis kinsman, a neighbouring 
ruler of the same name, whether from 
jealousy or induced by the munificent pre- 
sents made to Taxiles, despatched an em- 
hassy with offers of snbmission. It is 
probable that Taxiles reecived an enlarge- 
ment of his territory by the annexation of 
some of the newly-couquered districts on 
the west of the Indus; but the price paid by 
him was nothing less than the loss of hberty, 
sinee a Greck satrap was appointed for this 
part of India, and a Greck garrison stationed 
in his chief city. With forees strengthened 
by 5,000 Indian recruits, led by Taxiles, 
Alexander resumed his march in the middle 
of the year 326; for so it would wppear from 
the statement of Aristobulus, that he expe- 
ricuced the commencement of the summer 
rains, which are not known to fall in the 
Punjaub before June or July. On his road 
to the Hydaspes he was interrupted, in a 
defile throngh which his road lay, by a 
nephew of Porus named Spittacns, or Spi- 
taces, with a body of troops. These he soon 
dispersed, and arrived without further oppo- 
sition on the right bank of the river, where 
he beheld the hostile army drawn up on the 
opposite side, the intervening stream being 
deep, rapid, and, at the time he reached it, 
probably little less than a mile broad. Al- 
though well provided with boats, rafts, and 
floats, Alexander was too prudent to attempt 
forcing a passage in the face of an equal if 
not superior cnemy, and had therefore re- 
course to stratagem to disarm the vigilance 
af his antagonist. After making excursions 
in yarious directions, as if uneertain where 
to attempt crossing, he ordered magazines 
of provisions to be formed, as if for a long 


* Tod says that Porus was a corruption of Pooru, 
the patronymic of a branch of the royal Lunar raee 
Rajast’han, vol. i.); and Rennell states that the pre- 
deeessor of the prinee in question reigned in Canoge 
or Canouj, on the Ganges, which, aceording to Fe- 
rishta, was then the capital of all Hindoostan (JZe- 
moir of a Map of ILindoostan, p. 5-4). 

+ The precise spots at whieh the army encamped 
upon the Hydaspes, and crossed it, are not aseer- 
tained. Strabo points out that Alexander marched 
as near as possible to the mountains, and this useful 
indication is eonsidered by Masson to establish 
his having followed the high road from <Attock to 
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sojourn, aud gave out that he intended | 
awaiting the termination of the monsoon, 
which it is probable he would have really 
done but for intelligence that auxilarics 
were on their way to strengthen the enemy. 
Night after night, bodies of cavalry rode 
noisily up or down the mght bank, and 
Porus repeatedly drew up his elephants and 
proceeded towards the quarter whence the 
clamour arose ; until, wearied by falsc alarms, 
he paid uo attention to the movements 
upon the opposite shore. Alexander having 
selected « spot a day’s marcel: distanee above 
the camp,+ where the river made a westerly 
bend, and a thickly-wooded island divided 
the stream, left a strong division at the first 
station with orders to remain there until the 
elephants should be withdrawn from their 
nicnacing position, in which case they were to 
attempt the passage forthwith. The same 
command was given at the serics of posts 
(horse and foot), stationed between the 
camp and the place of embarkation. Here 
preparations were made, under cover of the 
woad which clothed the projecting bank of 
the river, the din of axcs and hammers, 
which might otherwise have attracted atten- 
tion, (notwithstanding the feints previously 
resorted to) being overpowered by pealing 
thunder and torrents of rain, that lasted 
through the night hours, but ecased at day- 
break. Alexander sct out, accompanied by 
Perdiceas, Lysimachus, and Scleucus, with 
the flower of the Maccdonian cavalry, and 
the Bactrian, Sogdian, and Seythian aux- 
iliarics. In passing the wooded island before 
mentioned, they were first seen by the In- 
dians, who immediately gave the alarm. 
The invaders landed, on what they thought 
to be the river bank, but really on another 
island, separated from the main by a channel 
swollen by floods into a formidable stream, 
which however proved fordable, and the 
whole division was, after some delay, landed, 
and drawn up in order of battle. The cav- 
alry numbered about 5,000, the infantry 
probably nearly 20,000. Porus, pereciving 
Jhelum, which probably was then as now the most 
northerly of the Punjaub routes, and the one almost 
exclusively praetieable during the monsoons. Con- 
sequently Porus took up his position on the eastern 
bank of the Jhelum at the point to which he knew 
Alexander must come, that is near the present vil- 
lage of that name, in whose locality, the sites of 
Niewe and Bueephala, (though on different sides of 
the river) must be sought for. Rennell places the 
encampment opposite where the fortress of Kotas 
afterwards stood; and Vineent (who supposes the 
wooded island passed by Alexander to have been 
Jamad) about twenty-eight miles below Rotas. 
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30 BATTLE BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND THE INDIAN KING PORUS. 


that Alexander’s tent remained in its plaee, 
and that the main body were apparently 
still at the eneampment, regarded his aetual 
approach as a stratagem to tempt him 
from an advantageous position, and merely 
sent forward his son or brother Hages with 
2,000 horse and 120 war chariots, whom 
Alexander eharged fiercely, with the whole 
of his eavalry. Hages and some 400 of his 
followers were slain, and the chariots, whieh 
had been with great diffieulty brought over 
ground turned into a swamp by the rains, 
were all eaptured. Porus, on learning this 
disastrous eommeneement, left a part of his 
elephants to contest the passage of the 
Greeks stationed under Craterus at the en- 
eampment, and advaneed to the decisive con- 
flict, with a force (aecording to Arrian) of 
30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 800 cha- 
riots. Beyond the swampy ground, near the 
river, lay an open sandy tract, affording firm 
footing, and here he awaited Alexander’s 
approaehi; his 200 elephants, bearing huge 
wooden towers, filled with armed men, being 
drawn up in front of the line, at intervals of 
a hundred feet, oecupied with infantry ; while 
one-half of the eavalry was posted at eaeh 
flank, and the chariots (eaeh eontaining 
six armed men) im front of them. After 
a long and quiek mareh, Alexander arrived 
in sight with his cavalry, and halted to allow 
time for the foot to join him. Observing 
the disposition of the enemy, he instantly 
apprehended the necessity of depriving Porus 
of the advantage he must obtain from the 
almost invineible strength of the elephants 
and chariots when brought to bear in a 
direet attack, as well as the superior num- 
bers of the opposing infantry, by a skilful use 
of the mounted troops, in whieh his strength 
lay. An attack on the enemy’s left wing, 
would, he foresaw, draw the cavalry into 
action for its protection. ‘Therefore, ordering 
the horse-bowmen to advanec, he followed 
up the slight disorder caused by their arrows, 
by charging with the rest of the cavalry ; 
while the Indian horse from the right being 
brought up, as foreseen, Coenus, in aceord- 
ance with previous orders, eharged them in 
the rear, and the Macedonian phalanx ad- 
vaneed to take advantage of the confusion 
that eusued. ‘The engagement heeame very 
complex; the elephants hemmed in and 
maddened by wonnds, turned their fury in- 
discriminately against friend and foe, nntil 
inany were killed, and the rest, spent with 
pain and toil, ecased to be formidable. 


was made by the Greeks; the troops of | 


Porus were completely ronted, and fled, pur- 
sued by Craterus and the division from the 
right bank, who, having hy this time effeeted 
their passage, engaged with ardour in the san- 
gninary chase. As is usual with Alexander’s 
historians,* his loss is stated at an extremely 
small, and that of the enemy, at a proportion- 
ably large amount. The more moderate 
statement of Diodorus Sieulus, gives the 
number of the slain on the side of Porus, at 
12,000, including two of his sons and great 
part of his chief officers, besides 9,000 
taken prisoners. The loss of the Macedo- 
nians is given at less than 1,000. Porus 
himself, mounted on an elephant, to the last 
direeted the movements of his forces; and, 
although wounded in the shoulder, (his body 
was defended by a corslet of eurious work- 
manship which was proof against all mis- 
siles,) would not retire until his troops were 
hopelessly dispersed ; then he turned his 
elephant for flight, but, being a conspicuous 
objeet, was speedily captured, and carried, 
while senseless from loss of blood, into the 
conqneror’s presence. Alexander, who had 
observed his gallaut bearing during a eon- 
fliet of seven or cight hours’ duration, asked 
him how he desired to be treated, but could 
cbtain no other answer than “as a king;” 
and, ou observing that “this a king must 
do for his own sake,’ Porus replied that, 
“nevertheless in that all was ineluded.” The 
quick pereeption of character, which was one 
of Alexander’s distinguishing and most ser- 
viceable qualities, taught him that Porns 
might prove a valuable and trustworthy 
auxiliary. Te reinstated him in royal dignity, 
added considerably to his dominions, ond 
bronght about a reeonciliation, in form at 
least, with Taxiles. On the Hydaspes or 
Jhelum, the eonqueror fornded two cities ; 
one near the field of battle, named Niewa, 
and another near his landing-plaee, named 
Bueephala, in honour of his famons horse, 
whieh, having accompanicd him thns far, 
sank from fatigue, wounds, and old age, 
in the hour of vietory. Craterus was left to 
superintend the building of these cities ; and 
the main hody were allowed a month’s rest, 
probably chiefly on account of the eoutinu- 
ance of the heavy rains. Alexander hinself, 
with a seleet division of horse and foot, pur- 
sued his aggressive mareh through the rich 
and popnious valleys on the north of the 


* The details recorded by Arrian, Diodorus Sicu- 
Ins, Quintus Curttus, and Plutareh, vary conside- 


| Another general eharge of horse and foot | rably, but the general tenor is the same. 


REFUSAL OF GREEK ARMY TO MARCIL ‘VO 'TILE GANGES. 


territory of Porus, to the river Acesines or 
(Chenab,)* recciving, according to the Greek 
historians, the submission of thirty-seven 
cities—noue containing less than 5,000 in- 
habitants,—all of which he annexed to the 
Kingdom of Porus. The younger Porus, 
ealled the coward, fled from his dominions, 
from the feav that the favour shown to his 
kinsman portended lis ruin, and took re- 
fuge at the court of Nanda, the reigning 
monarch of the Prachii or Vrasii—who 
swayed nearly tle whole of Eastern India. 
Amibisares, the king or chicf of a tribe of 
mountaineers, and Doxareus, another native 
rajah or prince are mentioned by Arrian, as 
tendering their allegiance; the former sent 
a present of forty elephants. After crossing 
the /lydraoles (Ravee), Alexander traversed 
the country of the Cathzans to attack San. 
gala, a city of great strength and impor- 
tauce, which secius to have oceupicd ncarly 
the same site as the modern capital of the 
Sikh monarchy, Lahore, on a branch of the 
Ravee, near the edge of a small lake.+ The 
Cathzeans or Catheri, (supposed, by Sanserit 
scholars, to be a corruption of Cshatra, a 
mixed race, sprung from females of the 
warrior class, and men of inferior cast,)t had 
confederated with the Malli and Sudracz, 
or Oxydracee, that is, the people of Moultan 
and Outch. On approaching Sangala, the 
Greeks found the Cathecans entrenched on 
an isolated lull, behind a triple barrier of 
waggons. Alexander, at the head of the 
phalanx, foreed the three lines, and car- 
ried the place by storm; but with the loss 
of 1,800 killed and wounded. This vigorous 
resistance was revenged by sanguinary car- 
naze—I7,000 of the Cathzeans were slain, 
70,000 made prisoners, and Sangala razed 
to the ground. Despatching Porus (who had 
arrived during the siege with about 5,000 
men) to place garrisons in the Cathscan 
towns, Alexander continued to advance to 
the south-cast, received the submission of 
two princes, called by the Greeks Sopithes$ 
and Phegelus, and arrived at the banks of 
the Hyphasis (Beyah), just above its junc- 
tion with the Mesudrus (Sudlej). The limit 
of his castern progress was at length 
reached, for, even under his leadership, 
the weary and home-sick army would pro- 
eced no farther. He could have given 

* Alexander eallicd it Acesines; the ancient native 
name was Chandrabagha—the moon's gift. 

+ Burnes, vol. i., p. 156.—Masson does not eon- 
sider the Sangala of Arrian to have denoted the 
Indian eity of Sagala, whose site is now indicated by 
that of Lahore, but places it at Hareepah. 
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them, at best, but unsatisfactory grounds of 
encouragement to continue their course, 
The narrow boundaries assigned by the gco- 
graphers of the day to India, and the castern 
side of the earth, were manifestly incorrect ; 
the ocean which he had been taught to be- 
lieve was scparated by no very yast distauce 
from the banks of the Indus, had reccdcd, 
as he advanced to an immeasurable dis- 
tance; and he had learned that beyond the 
Ilydaspes a desert, more extensive than any 
yet encountered, parted the plains of the 
Punjaub from the region watered hy the 
tributaries of the Ganges—a river superior 
to the Indus, having on its banks the capi- 
tal of a great monarchy, that of the Prasii 
and Gangaridie, whose king conld bring 
into the ficld 200,000 foot, 26,000 horse, 
and several thousand elephants. The king 
himself is however represented to have been 
looked upon as an upstart and a usurper ; 
and Alexander might probably have hoped 
to be enabled to carry out his object, by 
similar divisions among the natives to those 
which had materially aided him in his par- 
tial conquest of the Punjaub. ‘The very 
dangers and diflienltics of the attempt were 
but incitements to one whose object was 
universal cmpire—to be attained at the 
hazard of life itself, which he wnhesitatingly 
imperilled in every battle. With passionate 
cloguenece he reminded the Macedonians 
that the Tydraotes had alrcady become the 
limit of their empire, which extended west- 
ward to the Afgean Sea, and uorthward to 
the river Jaxartes; and he urged them to 
eross the IHyphasis ; then, having added the 
rest of Asia to their empire, to descend the 
Ganges, and sail round Africa to the pillars 
of tlereules.—(Arrian, lib. v., cap. 235.) 

Finding this appeal without eflect, or at 
least overboruc by the recollection of the 
fatigues and privations undergone during 
the preeeding campaign iu thc rainy season, 
Alexander angrily declared that he should 
procecd, attended only by those who de- 
sired to accompany him; the rest might 
return home, and say that they had forsa- 
ken their king in the midst of enemies. 
The silence and deep gloom which pervaded 
the camp at length convinced Alexander 
that no considerable portion of the army 
could be prevailed upon to cross the Hy- 

¢ Masson dissents, believing them to have been 
the Catti, a nomadic Seythian tribe. 

§ According to Arrian, Sopithes submitted in the 
descent of the fleet from Bucephala, whenee three 


days’ journey brought Alexander to the territory of 
this prince, where Strabo says there were famous salt 
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phasis. Ife found cither a pretext or a|the Brahminical Triad, whose symbol they 


reason for yielding to the general wish, in 
the unfavourable anspices which attended 
the sacrifices offered for the purpose of con- 


| sulting the gods respeeting his future ad- 


yanee; and, after erecting twelve colossal 
towers or altars, in token of his gratitude 
for having been brought thus far safe and 
victorions, and reviving, by horse-races and 
symnastic exercises, the drooping spirits of 
his troops, he conferred on Porus the gov- 
ernment of the country towards the Hypha- 
sis,* and commenced retracing his steps. 
At the Acesines he found the city which 


| Hephzstion had been ordered to build, ready 


to receive a colony, and there he Icft the 
disabled merecnaries, and as many natives 
of the neighbouring districts, as were willing 
to join them. At the Hydaspes, he re- 
paired the injuries caused by floods to 
Nieea and Bucephala, and was reinforeed 
from Greece by 6,000 horse and 7,000 in- 
fantry.+ The fleet, (comprising 2,000 ves- 
sels of various kinds, whereof eighty were 
war galleys, which part of the army had 
been employed all the summer in construct- 
ing, while the rest, wanted for transport and 
provisions, had probably been seized from 
the people of the country,) was completed 
and manned, and the command entrusted 
to Nearchus. Having divided his army into 
four corps, of which the main body, with 
about 200 elephants, were to advance along 
the eastern bank, Alexander himself em- 
barked, and proceeded without impediment 
to the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Acesines, where, owing to the narrow chan- 


' nel and high banks between which the 


nnited rivers were then pent up, rapid and 
strong eddies were formed, which so asto- 
nished the sailors as to deprive them of the 
sclf-command neecssary to fulfil the instrue- 
tions previously given by the Indian pilots. 


| Several of the long galleys were much shat- 
| tered, two sank with the greater part of 


their erews, but the shorter and rounder 
vessels sustained no injury.f A headland 
on the right bank afforded sheiter to the fleet, 
which Alexander left to undergo the neces- 
sary repairs, while he proceeded on an inland 
expedition to the westward against the Seevi 
or Saivas, a pcople evidently thus named 
from their worship of the second member of 


mincs ;—this seems to refer to the Salt range of 
Pindi Waden Khan. 

* According to Arrian (lib. vi, cap. 2), by the 
fine) arrangement of the affairs of the northern Pun- 


marked upon their cattle. Then, crossing 
the river, he marched castward against the 
Malli and Sudrace, the latter of whom ap- 
pear from their designation to have been 
derived from the Soodra caste, while among 
the former the Bralimins decidedly pre- 
dominated. They did not intermarry, and 
had little or no friendly intercourse. The 
sudden danger which threatened their inde- 
pendenec had driven them to a partial junc- 
tion, and their aggregate forees are stated 
at the lowest at 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse, 
and 700 chariots, but want of unanimity in 
the choice of a leader had prevented their 
combination. The Malli especially seem to 
have relied confidently on the strength of 
their fortified towns, and on the natural 
advantages of their peninsula, which was 
protected to the north by a desert of con- 
siderable extent. As it was on this side 
that they might be expected to feel most 
secure, Alexander struck across the desert 
into the heart of the country with a division 
of hght troops, while two separate corps, un- 
der Hephestion and Ptolemy, traversed it in 
other directions to intercept the fugitives he 
might drive before him. By marehing day 
and night, with a very short intermission, 
he appeared carly on the second morning 
before one of the strongholds, in which, as 
likely to be last attacked, many of the 
natives had taken refuge. A great number 
were surprised unarmed without the walls, 
many were put to the sword, the rest fled 
into the town, which, notwithstanding a 
gallant defence, was speedily stormed, and 
the people massacred without distinction. 
The inhabitants of the neighbonring villages 
forsook them, and some fled to the Hy- 
draotes, pursued in a foreed night mareh by 
Alexander, who, on coming up to the ford, 
made considerable slanghter among those 
who had not yet crossed, and then, plunging 
in the stream, pursued the fugitives on the 
opposite side. Many took refuge in an- 
other fortified town, which is described by 
the Grecks as if inhabited by Brahmins 
only, and these are mentioned as a different 
race from the Malli, who fled to them for 
shelter. Ilere the most determined resis- 
tanee was offered; when the besieged could 
no longer detend their walls against the 


and beeame lord of (in all) seven nations and 2,000 
cities, 

ft Quintus Curtius, lib. ix., cap. 3, 

{ The chief obstructions appear to have been worn 


janb, Porus gained a fresh addition of territory, | away, for the passage is no longer formidable. 
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superior skill of the assailants, they re- 
treated to the citadel, and this being 
stormed, sct fire to their houses; and almost 


| all, to the number of 5,000, perished fight- 


img, er in the flames. The last memorable 
contest with the Mfalli, ocenrred in the 
taking of their capital, which Burnes con- 
siders to be represented by Moultan, but 
Kennell supposes to have been at Tolumha, 
nearer the llydraotes. Tlaving dispersed thie 
hostile army drawn up on the high and 
steep banks of this river, Alexander en- 
eiveled the town with his cavalry, and the 
next morning commenced the attack on two 
sides. The besieged retreated to the eitadcl, 
and the king and his troops, cutting their 
way with the hatchet throngh a postern, 
arrived at the foot of the wall. Tere 
Alexander eagerly called for scaling lad- 
ders, but these, from the supposition that 
all resistanee was over, had been mostly left 
behind. Two or three were however 
bronght ; seizing the first, Alexander fixed it 
himself, mounted and gained the top of the 
wall, which it seems was narrow and with- 
out battlements. The soldicrs, alarmcd for 
his safety, crowded after him with sueh im- 
patience that the ladders broke with their 
weight, and Alexander, in his splendid 
armour, with but three companions, stood a 
mark for the cnemy’s missiles from the 
nearest towers and the adjaecnt parts of the 
fortress. The Maecdonians beneath, en- 
treated him to throw himself into their 
arms. Le hesitated a moment, but to turn 
his back upon his foes, even under such cir- 
eumstances as these, was a step he could 
not bring himself to take; and, probably 
remembering that his guards would dare a 
thousand deaths for his resene, he leapt 
down into the citadel, and alighting on his 
feet, took his stand against the wall, shel- 
tered also by the trunk and_ spreading 
boughs of a tree. Tere he defended hitn- 
self, until joined by his three associates, one 
of whom (Abreas) speedily received a mortal 
wound from an arrow, in the face. Almost 
immediately afterwards another arrow 
picreed Alexander’s corslct, lodging deep in 
the right breast ; and, after a short struggle, 
fainting through loss of hlood, he sank npon 
his shield. His remaining companions, 
Peucestes and Leonnains, though both 
wonnded, stood over him until they were 


* It must be remembered that cities, so called, are 
very easily founded in the east. For this purpose 
a fort or castle, and walls of brick or mud, marking 
out the limits of “the Pettah” or town suffice fora 
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joined by their friends, who, by various ex- 
pedients, (such as driving pegs into the clay 
walls,) had climbed the top, and foreed a 
gate from the inside, through which num- 
hers poured in, carried off their king, and 
in their fury slanghtered every man, woman, 
and child without exeeption. For some 
time the conqueror lay in his tent, reduecd 
to the last extremity by the great loss of 
Hhlaod which followed the extraction of the 
barbed steel, while deep anxicty prevailed 
in the camp—inspired partly by truce affee- 
tion, and partly by fear for themselves, in 
the event of the death of the only man they 
believed eapable of leading them hack safely 
through the strange lands they had traversed 
as yietors. At length Alexander rallied ; 
during his tedious convalescence, such of 
the Malli and Sudrace as had remained in 
arms, tendered submission. 
consisted of above 100 of their chicf men; 
they were persons of lofty stature and bear- 
ing, all rode in chariots, were clad in linen 
robes embroidered with purple and gold, 
and bore magnificent presents. According 
to Curtius, a tribute of the same amount as 
they had previously paid the Arachosians 
was imposed upon them; and a thousand of 
their bravest wavriors were demanded as 
hostages, or, if they were willing, to serve 
in the Greek army. These were immedi- 
ately sent, together with 500 chariots as a 
free gift, and, among other raritics, several 
tamed lions and tigers. Alexander, pleased 
with their readiness, accepted the chariots 
and sent back the hostages. At the con- 
fluence of the Aecsines with the Indus, he 
ordered a eity,* with docks and arsenals, to 
be construeted ; and sailed down the latter 
river to the chief place of a people, called, 
by the Greeks, Sudraere or Sogdi. Tere 
he planted a eolony; changed the name to 
Alexandria, built an arsenal, refitted a part 
of his flect, and, proceeding southward, en- 
tered the rich and fertile territories of a 
powerful ruler, whose real name has been 
apparently perverted into that of Musi- 
eanus. ‘This prinec proffered allegiance, 
which Alexander aecepted, but ordered a 
fortress to be built in his capital, which was 
ocenpied by a Macedonian garrison ; thenee, 
marching to the westward, he advaneed 
against a chief, spoken of under the name 
of Oxycanus, or Porticanus, who was con- 


commencement, and population soon follows, brought 
cither by compulsion or attracted by the natural ad- 
vantages of the site, to erect there the mud hovels 
which form thcir ordinary dwellings. 


The envoys 
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of which, Oxycanus was himself taken or 
slain; upon this all the other towns sub- 
mitted without resistance. In the adjacent 
high-lands, a chicf, called Sambus, whose 
territory is now known as Sinde, fied from 
his eapital (according to Arrian) at the ap- 
proach of the invader; who took possession 
of his elephants and ircasure, and proceeded 
to capture a town which ventured to oppose 
him, at the instigation of some Brahmins, 
whom he slew. The same influence, during 
Alexander’s absence, had been exerted in 
the court of Musicanus, and he revolted, in 
an evil hour, for himself and his country : 
Bemg taken prisoner he was crucified 
with the leading Bralimins, and the chief 
towns razed to the ground, or subjected to 
the stern surveillance of forcign garrisons. 
The suhmission of the king of Pattala, 
named er entitled Mceris, whose rule ex- 
tended over the Delta of the Indus, com- 
pleted Alexander’s command of that river. 
At Pattala, (thought to be now represented 
cither by Tatta or Allore,) he immediately 
prepared to fortify a citadel, form a harbour, 
and build docks sufficient for a large fleet, 
and likewise to dig wells in the neighbouring 
districts, where there was great scarcity of 
water, to render the country habitable, and 
suitable for the passage of troops or tra- 
vellers. According to a modern writer, 
(Droysen,) Alexander’s object in so doing 
was nothing less than to facilitate the com- 
munication between Pattala and the east of 
India, and to open it for caravans from the 
countries on the Ganges and from the Dec- 
can; but even supposing him to have obtained 
sufficient geographical knowledge for the 
formation of this plan, he had no present 
mecans of executing it, and must have con- 
tented himself meanwhile in surveying the 
mouths and delta of the Indus, and taking 
measures for the establishment of com- 
mereial intercourse with the West. With a 
squadron of fast sailing galleys he prepared 
to explore the western branch of the river 
to the sca; but the voyage proved disastrous, 
the native pilots brought from Pattala made 
their escape, and on the second day a 
violent gale meeting a rapid current of the 
Indus, caused a swell in which most of the 
galleys were severely injured and many 
went to picees. While the shipwrights were 
engaged in repairing this misfortune a few 
light troops were sent up the country in 
search of pilots, who being obtained, con- 
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sidered to have held himself suspiciously | ducted Aiexander safely almost to the mouth, 
aloof, and stormed two of his cities—in one | when the wind blew so hard from the sea, 


that he took refuge in a canal (nul/ah) pointed 
out by them. Tere the Macedonians, first 
beheld the phenomenon called the “ Bore,” 
and witnessed with extreme constcrnation 
the sudden rush of a vast volume of water 
from the ocean up the river-channel, with 
such violence as to shatter the galleys not 
previously firmly imbedded im the mud. 
After again refitting, the fleet was moored 
at an island named Cilluta, but Alexander, 
with the best sailors, proceeded to another 
isle, which lay beyond in the ocean. Here 
he offered sacrifices to varions deities; then, 
putting out in the open sea, to satisfy him- 
self that no land lay within view to the 
southward, he celcbrated different rites in 
honour of the sea-god Neptune, whose pro- 
per realm he had now entered. ‘The victims, 
and the golden vessels in which the libations 
had been offered, having been thrown into 
the deep, he rejoined the squadron, and re- 
turned by the same arm of the Indus to 
Pattala. 

The navigation of the rivers had employed 
about nine months ; and nearly four appear 
to have been spent in and near Pattala. It | 
was toward the end of August 825 3.c.,% — 
when the preparations were completed for 
the departure of the flect aud army from 
the Indus; the former, under Nearchus the 
Cretan, being destined to undertake a voy- 
age of discovery to the Persian Gulf; the | 
latter, under Alexander, to march along the 
coast—an enterprise of little less danger, in 
which, according to tradition, the armies of 
Semiramis and Cyrns had perished almost 
to a man. Of the real diflicnitics of the 
route Alexander had probably but a vague 
conception, but he was incited to encounter 
them, by a desire to provide for the exigen- 
cies of the fleet, and to explore and consoli- 
date a portion of the empire which he had 
hitherto at most but nominally subjected. 
The foree of either armament is not re- 
corded, On invading India it would ap- 
pear the army had consisted of 120,000 
men, and while there had received rein- 
foreements ; allowing therefore for the 
numbers lost or left behiud in garrisons 
and colonics, and for the division previously 
sent from Pattala under Craterns, (throngh 
Arachosia to Carmania,) probably, at Icast 


* Dr. Vincent in his Voyage of Nearchus, vol. 
i : 180, fixes the time of departure at a year 
earlier, but I have preferred following Thirlwall’s 
reading or rather correction of Arrian’s chronology. 
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50,000 remained under the immediate com- 
mand of the king. Respecting the squadron 
under Nearehns, we have no other guide 
than the list of the thirty-three galleys be- 
fore referred to as equipped on the Ifydas- 
pes; many of these were fitted out by im- 
dividuals at their own cost, for it wonld 
appear that at that period the finanees of 
their leader were at a very low ebb, pro- 
hably owing to the unbounded minificenee 
with whieh he Jayished upon his friends 
what he had aequired by the sword. Some 
weeks had yet to clapse hefore the trade- 
winds would set in from the north-east, and 
so become favourable to the voyage. The 
departure of the army was not however de- 
layed on this account, and Alexander set 
out on his return to the West, leaving the 
admiral and fleet to follow at Ieisure. His 
route need be here but hriefly noticed. 
Crossing the chain of mountains which 
deseends west of the Indus from the Paro- 
pamisus to the sea, he entered a region sur- 
rounded on three sides by lofty ranges, tra- 
versed hy a river ealled the drabius, (Poor- 
allee or river of Sonmeany,) which separated 
the territory of two independent tribes—the 
Aralitee and Orite, the former of whom 
fled to the adjacent desert, but the latter, 
who were more civilised and their lands 
better enltivated, offered a formidable resist- 
ance, fighting desperately with poisoned 
arrows. ‘Their country was however overrun 
by the cavalry ; and, in what scems to have 
been the largest of the villages in which 
they lived, named Rambhacia, Alexander 
planted a colony, Thence advancing 
through a difficult pass in the western 
mountains, he arrived at about the begin- 
ning of October in the wild barren region 
of Gedrosia, the southern Mekran; the 
whole coast of which as far as Cape Jask, 
is called by the Greeks, the land of the 
Ichthyophagi or Fish-eaters. The heat, 
though heginning to subside, was still ex- 
eessive ; the troops generally moved during 
the night, but often at daybreak were 
obliged to prolong thew weary march 
under a burning sun, until they should 
reach the next watering-place. Yet their 
road seems to have scldom diverged more 
than two or three days’ journey from the sea 
—heing frequently within sight of 1t—with- 
out crossing any part of the Great Sandy 
Desert, bounded by the mountains of 
sonthan Mckrau; except perhaps for a 
short distance near the confines of Gedrosia 
and Carmania (Kerman), In the latter 
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frnitful® and well-watered provinec, Alex- 
ander was soon after his arrival joined by 
Craterus and his division, and all anxiety 
respeeting Nearchus was subsequently dis- 
pelled hy tidings that the admiral had 
landed on the coast within five days’ marcel 
of the camp. Ie had been compelled by 
the hostility of the natives at Pattala, to 
start before the proper season had arrived ; 
and, though he waited four-and-twenty days 
on the Arabite eoast, three of his vessels 
were afterwards lost in the adverse monsoon. 
On the coast of the Orit«t he met Leonnatus, 
who had been left in Rambacia to furnish 
him with a ten days’ supply of corn, and 
who had been meanwhile engaged in a 
sharp conflict with the natives. Nearchus 
does not appear to have lighted on any of 
the magazines storcd at various points by 
Alexander for his use; but, after manifold 
hardships and perils from the dangers of 
an unknown sea, the barrenness of the 
coast, the hostility of the people, and the 
despondeney of his own crews, he at length 
with the aid of a Gedrosian pilot reached 
the mouth of the Lersian Gulf, and 
eventually Janded near the mouth of the 
river dnamis (Ibrahim), not far to the west 
of the island of Ormuz. These happy events 
were celebrated by a solemn festival and 
triumphal procession—enlivened, as usual, 
by gymnastie games, musical and poetieal 
contests, which probably gave rise to the 
idea of the march through Carmania having 
beeu one continued Baechanalian revel, 
The king urged Nearchus to allow some 
other offieer to conduet the fleet to the 
mouth of the Tigris and not expose himself 
to further danger and fatigue: but he would 
not consent to let another complete his glo- 
rions expedition, and rejoined the squadron 
with orders to mect Alexander at Susa. As 
it was winter the main body of the army 
proeecded thither along the Persian Gulf 
where the climate was mild, and Alexander 
with some light troops and eavalry took the 
upper road through Persepolis. At Susa 
we take leave of this great man; his career 
so far as India was coneerned was quite 
ended, indeed life itself was fast ebbing 
away. In the spring of 823 5.c., in the 
second year after his return to Babylon, 
while planning a fresh capital for his Asiatic 
empire, he eaught a fever in the Mesopo- 
tamian marshes, and this disorder being in- 
ereased by one of the drinking matches 


* Strabo says the grapes hung in clusters three 
feet long. + See note to page 2%. 
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which disgraeed his court, abruptly term)- 
nated an eventful career at thirty-two years 
of age, the solace of his last days being to 
hear Nearehus relate “the story of his 
voyage, and all that was most observa- 
ble with respeet to the ocean.”* The long 
aud sanguinary eontests which ensued 
among his generals,—commencing while his 
body lay unembalmed and ending not until 
tke majority of those disputants themselves, 
as well as all of his kin, (including his half- 
brother and sueeessor Arridzeus, his wives 
Statira and Roxana, his posthumous son 
Alexander, and his beloved though wicked 
and intriguing mother Olympias,) had fallen 
victims to the treacherous plots formed by 
the majority of them against each other— 
have no place in these pages. The history 
and triumphs of Alexander have been nar- 


rated at some length, for the sake of show- 
ing the manner in which he was led on, 
first by the pursuit of Darius, and after- 
wards of Bessus, to Baetria and to the 
verge of India. Jlis progress is no mere 
matter of antiquarian researeh,+ but cxer- 
cises an important bearing on the politieal 
| question of the present time, respecting the 
possible advanee of an European army 
through central Asia to the Indus, or via 
Syria, the Euphrates, aud the Persian Gulf, 
to the shores of the Indian Oeean; a sub- 
jeet whieh will be diseussed when examining 
the motives of the British ineursions into 
Afghanistan, in 1839-40. 

In the history of the civilized world, the 
epoch of Alexander would ever be memora- 
lle were it only for his exploits in India, 


* Langhorne’s Translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
atlerander, ). 218. 

+ it may be here well to observe, that in the fore- 
going brief sketch of Alexander's march, written for 
general readers, no attempt has been made to enter 
upon Lhe discussion of the disputed localities at 
which he conquered or founded cities. One such 


point would involve as much space as can here be 


devoted to the whole march—at least, if the varying 
opinions of the several authorities ancient and 
modern, were to be fairly and fully stated. I have, 
therefore (with some slight execptions), merely given 
the probable sites, leaving the reader to prosecute 
further inquiries in the pages of the oriental scholars 
already repeatedly named. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the works of none of the primary his- 
torians have descended to us, save some fragments 
preserved by their successors. Of these last, Arrian, 
who wrote in the early part of the second century 
B.C., is recognized as the most trustworthy, though 
his bald outline contrasts forcibly with the more 
highly-coloured pictures of Quintus Curtius, who 
seems to have followed Alexander's campaigns with 


much diligence. Strabo also is a most valuable 


since by them this great country was first 
plaeed as it were within reach, and some 
firm ground afforded to European geogra- 
phers whereon to set foot in future investi- 
gations. The Greck historians thongh often 
contradictory, and censurable in many re- 
spects, have yet recorded mueh valuable 
information respeeting the Indians (as they 
term the [lindoos), the aeeuraey of which is 
attested by the ancient records revealed to 
us by the labours of oriental students, and 
further by the striking resemblanee whieh 
their deseriptions bear, even after the lapse 
of two thousand years, to the existing cha- 
raeteristics of the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries then visited. Thns Arrian, whose 
account of Ancient India is unquestionably 
the most to be relied on of any now extant, 
notices among other points the slender 
form of the Hindoos, the elasses or sects 
into which they were divided, and the pro- 
hibition of intermarriage, widow burning,t 
perpetuation of trades in famihes, vegetable 
diet, faeces streaked with colours, men wear- 
ing earrings, veils covering the head and 
shoulders, parti-eolaured shoes, umbrellas 
carried only over principal personages, cot- 
ton manufactures of great fineness and 
whiteness, two-handed swords, and other 
matters. The people appear to have been 
extraordinarily numerous, and to have made 
considerable progress in the arts of civilised 
life. Their bravery was strikingly manifest ; 
aud it is remurkable, that notwithstanding 
the numbers reeorded as having fallen in 
their engagement with Alexander, are as 
usual ineredibly greater on their side than 


Yet the loss of the writings of Beton or Biton the 
authorised recorder of the marches, is irreparable, 
(especially when we consider the importance attached 
by Alexander to accurate geographical information) 
as also those of the first Ptolemy, and of Apol- 
lodorus the famed historian of Bactria. No conelu- 
sive opinion ean be formed regarding the knowledge 
possessed by the Hindoos of this invasion, until we 
are better acquainted with the records still stored up 
and hidden from usin various places. Thus, the 
literary treasures of the libraries of Patan (a eity in 
Rajpootana) of Jessulmer (a town north-west ot 
Joudpore) Cambay, and the Thibetian monasteries 
remain to be explored, as also many other valuable 
MS. collections, including those of the travelling 
Jain and Boodhist bishops. Aceording to Tod and 
other writers, Alexander is known in India under 
the name of Escander Dhulearnein (two-horned), in 
allusion to his dominions in what they considered 
the eastern and western extremities of the earth. 
The rajahs of Chittoor are also said to boast of de- 
scent from the sovereign termed Porus who opposed 
the Macedonian conqueror. 

{ In the country of Taxiles, but only however as 


authority on this as on other geographical questions. | an exceptional instance. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN SELEUCUS AND CIANDRA GUPTA. 


his; yet he lost a larger proportion of troops 
in battle with them than had previously 
fallen in the Persian war. The oflice of the 
husbandman was invariably held sacred 
among the ITlindoos, he was never dis- 
turbed in his labours, and to root up or 
wilfully injure growing crops was a breach 
of a recognised natural law no native prince 
would have ventured to commit. On the 
whole the impression of the Indian charac- 
ter left on the mind of the Greeks was de- 
cidedly favourable; the people were deseribed 
as sober, moderate, peaccable, singularly 
truthful, averse to slavery in any form, and 
attached to liberal municipal institutions. 

The productions of India had by tedious 
routes (which it will be necessary to point 
out in a subsequent section, when depicting 
the present state of their commerce), long 
found a ready market in Europe. The de- 
sire for then: now increased tenfold. The 
foresight of Alexander was fully vindicated 
by the rapidity with which the Egyptian 
Alexandria began, under the first Ptolemy, 
to receive and pour forth its full tide of 
wealth; and Babylon also became a great 
emporium. Tis characteristic policy* in 
freeing the Huphrates and Tigris from the 
physical impediments to navigation placed 
by a weak restrictive government, shattered 
the fetters which had long bound the enter- 
prising spirit of trade in these countries, 
and enabled it to find vent in the passage 
opened up with India, both by sea and land, 

The citics or mihtary stations placed 
near the Indus soon languished, for the 
Europeans left there by the king, on hear- 
ing of his death hastencd to escape from 
what they had from the first considered no 
better than hopeless exile. But commerce 
had reecived a powerful stimulus, and cotton 
and silk manwactures, ivory, gems richly 
set, costly gums, pepper and cinnamon, 
dyes aud drugs, were poured rapidly into 
Europe in return for the precious metals, 
which entered India in coins of many forms 
(now vainly sought for by antiqnarians), and 
were there melted down to be shaped into 
idols, or to deck unhallowed shrines, and be 
thus stored up to an inealeulable extent, to 
gorge eventually the avarice of the ruthless 
Mussulmans of a later age. 


* Alexander’s conquests were intended, as has 
heen repeatedly stated, as a means of carrying out 
his vast commercial schemes. He ‘hoped out of war 
to bring peace; and one of his favourite plans to 
promote this ultimate object was, the founding of 
several new citics in Asia and in Europe, the former 
to be peopled with Europeans, and the latter with 
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Tun Greek ro tier Mousamaenan Ixva- 
stons.—The king of the Prasii (as thc 
Greeks termed the Prachi or Hast) at the 
tine of Alexander’s campaign in the Pun- 
jaub, was the last Nanda, who, as lias been 
shown, both Greck and Hindoo writers agree 
in deseribing as of low birth. Tfe was slain 
hy Ins snecessor, Chandra Gupta, or San- 
dracottus, about 310, B.c., who appears to 
have spent a short time when a yonth in the 
Macedonian camp, whenee he {led to avoid 
the wrath of Alexander, which le had roused 
in some unexplained manner. Chandra 
Gupta was king when Scleucus, to whom 
in the division of power Syria and the 
Bactrian and Indian satraprics had fallen, 
proceeded to claim the sovereignty, though 
at first under the name of the governorship of 
these territories. Ie marched in person to 
reduce the local authorities to obcdicnee, 
and flushed with vietory proceeded at the 
head of a considerable force to India, u.c. 
303. The bricf aud conflicting accounts of 
his progress which have descended to us, 
indicate that he advanced cyen to the 
Ganges, but was deterred from warlike pro- 
eeedings, cither by the necessity of turning 
back with his strength unimpaired to defend 
another portion of his dominions attacked 
by <Antigonus, or clse by the formidable 
array drawn out against him by Chandra 
Gupta, who had previously greatly extended 
and consohdated his kingdom. The result 
appears to have been that Scleucns made 
over to the Hindoo sovereign, not only all the 
country conquered by Alexander castward 
of the Indus, but also that to the westward 
as far as the river Aradius; while Chandra 
Gupta on Ins part acknowledged this con- 
eession by a present of 500 war chariots. 
How far Porus and Taxiles, or their succes- 
sors, were consulted in this proceeding, or 
how they acted, is not stated; but in their 
conduct immediately after the king’s death, 
they showed themselves faithful and much at- 
tached to the Greeks. A family connection is 
alleged to have been formed between Sclencns 
and Chandra Gupta, by the marriage of a 
danghter of the former with the latter, (who 
being a Soodra might marry as he pleascd ;) 
and it is certain that friendly intercourse cx- 
isted between them, an ambassador nained 


Asiaties, so that “ by intermarriages and exchange of 
good offices the inhabitants of those iwo great con- 
tinents might be gradually moulded into a similarity 
of sentiments, and become attached to each other 
with mutual affection.”—(Diod. Sic., lib. xviii., c. 4.) 

{ Pliny, writing in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, complains that Rome was exhausted by a 
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| Megasthenes having been sent to Pulibothra, 
the eapital of the Prasii, where he resided 
many years. It is further stated that the 
Hindoo monarch had Greek mercenaries 11 
his service, and placed Greek governors in 
some of his provinces; that during his reign 
the foreigners were much respected, but 
afterwards brought gencral odinm upon 
their nation thronghout Western India by 
their treacherous and cruel rapacity. Their 
language must have spread and taken root in 
the land—tor according to Masson, one of onr 
best authorities on this head, “there is snf- 
ficient testimony that the Greek language 
was studied and well known by the fashion- 
able and higher classes during the first and 
second centuries of the Christian LHra.”’ 
The embassy of Dimachus to the son and 
successor of Chandra Gupta (called Allitro- 
chidas by the Greek writers), is the last 
transaction recorded between Syrian and 
Indian monarchs, until the lapse of about 
80 years, when Antiochus the Great, after 
the close of his war with the revolted pro- 
vinees of Bactria and Parthia, entered India, 
and made peace with a king named Sophra- 


gasenus (supposed to be Asoca), after exact- 
ing from him elephants and money. 

The descriptions given by Megasthenes,* 
who had the best means of judging correctly 
on the subjects of which he wrote, are cal- 
culated to convey a high opinion of the 
wealth and power of the kingdom generally, 
bnt especially of Palibothra.; Yet, ac- 
cording to this writer, India comprised no 
Jess than 118 independent states; but this 
however he only gives on hearsay, and, sup- 
posing the number to be unexaggerated, we 
cannot tell how small the territories may have 
been which this enumeration inclnded, 


drain equal to £400,000 per annum, required for the 
purchase of luxurics—the produce of India, Seres, 
and Arabia; and Robertson, writing in 1791, says— 
“India, from the age of Pliny to the present time, 
has been always considered and excerated as a gulf 
which swallows up the wealth of every other country, 
that flows incessantly towards it, and from which it 
never returns.”—(/listorical Disquisition, p. 203.) 
Since the commencement of the present century, the 
golden current has changed its course, and flowed 
with increasing volume from Hindoostan to Britain, 
not, however, by the channel of commerce mercly, 
but of compulsory tribute, to an extent and in a 
manner which will be subsequently shown. 

* Megasthenes wrote many works, of which only 
scattered fragments have been preserved. is dis- 
position to exaggerate, and undue love of the mar- 
yellous, were urged as reasons for this neglect; but 
it is to be donbted whether the critics were always 
competent judges of what they rejected. As it is, 
cnough remains to testify, in connection with exist- 
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RECENTLY DECIPIIERED EDICTS OF ASOCA. 


The Soodra successors of Chandra Gupta 
certainly exceeded him in power—and in the 
hyperbolical language of the Puranas, are 
said to have bronght the “ whole earth under 
one umbrella.”t <Asoca, the greatest of that 
line, exercised command over the states 
to the north of the Nerbudda river; and 
the edicts§ graven on columns at remote 
points prove not micrely the extent of his 
dominions but also the civilized character 
of his government, sce they include orders 
for the establishment of hospitals and dis- 
pensarics thronghout his empire, as well as 
for planting trees and digging wells along 
the public highways. And this too was 
to be done, not only in Asoca’s own pro- 
vinces, but also in others occupied by “ the 
faithful,” (meaning the Boodhists, of whom 
this king was the great patron), “even 
as far as Tambapanni; (Taprobane, or 
Ceylon,)” and “moreover within the do- 
minions of Antiochus the Greek [Antiochia 


Y6na_ Raja] of which Antiochns’s generals — 


are the rulers.” An edict found on a rock, 
and from its shattered state only partially 
legible, expresses cexultation at the ex- 
tension of the doctrines of Asoca (?} 
Pryadarsi (especially with regard to sparing 
the life of animals, which however is not a 
Boodhist tenet) in foreign countries; and 
contains a fragment translated thus :— 
“and the Greck king besides, by whom the 
chapta (?) kings Turamayo, Gongakena, and 
Maga.’’|| Turamayo was considered by the 
late Mr. James Prinsep to denote Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who had a brother named 
Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochns 
I, which would establish that the Antiochus 
referred to in the edict previously quoted, 
was cither the first or the second of that 


ing Hindoo records, ruins, and inscriptions, that the 
writer was a keen observer, and a valuable witness, 
although occasionally led into the narration of 
fables, or at least gross exaggerations. 

+ Patibothra was described by Megasthenes as 
being eight miles long, and one and-a-half broad, 
defended by a decp ditch, and a high rampart, with 
570 towers and 64 gates. Its site is placed by Ren- 
nell at Patna, by D'Anville at AlOHaMt, and by 
Wilford at Raj-mehal, 

t Wilson’s IMndoo Theatre, vol. iii, p. 14. 

§ Similar mandates are inscribed on a rock on 
Girnar, a mountain in Guzcrat; and on a rock at 
Dhauli in Cuttack on the opposite side of India. 
They were deciphered by Mr. Prinsep, and are writ- 
ten in Pali, the dialect in which the sacred books 
of the Boorthists are composed. 

|| At Kapur di Ghari, the entire edict exists in 
the Arian language, the word translated by Prinsep 
“ Chapta” is there “ chatare,” four, Gongakena reads 
Antakana and Maga, Muka,—Masson. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA 
name; that is, cither the son or grandson 
of Selencus. It is remarkable that Asoca, 
in his youth, was governor of Oojcin or 
Malwa, which must therefore have been 
possessed by his father. The reigning 
family was suececded by three other Soodra 
dynasties, the last of which, the Andras, 
acceded to power about the beginning of 
our cra; and, according to two Puranas, 
terminated in Pulimat or Pulomarchish, 
Ap. 136. By a enrious coincidenee, tlie 
Chinese annals* translated hy De Guigues, 
notice in a.p. -108, the arrival of ambassa- 
dors from the Indian prinee, Yue-gnai, King 
of Kia-pi-li, evidently Capili (the birth-place 
of Boodha or, according to Colonel Sykes, 
the seventh Boodha, Sakya-muni), which 
the Chinese have put for all Magadha. 
Yue-gnai again bears some resemblance to 
Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on 
the throne of the Andras at the period re- 
ferred to. A confused cnumeration of 
dynasties sueceed, with little attempt at 
listorieal order, from whieh a foreign in- 
yasion, followed by a long period of disorder, 
has been inferred, though perhaps not on 
suflicicut grounds. At length, after an 
interval of several ecnturies, Magadha is 
spoken of as subject to the Gupta kings of 
Canouj, and from that period is no more 
distinctly notieed; but its fame has heen 
preserved, from its having been, as hefore 
mentioned, the birth-plaee of Boodha, and 
from its language (Magadhi, or Pah) being 

* Chi-fa-Ilian, a Chinese Boodhist priest, visited 
India at the beginning of the fifth century, on a pil- 
grimage to the chief scats of the religion of Boodha, 
where he spent six years. His travels have been 
translated from the Chinese by M. Remusat. The 
Boodhistical religion, according to his account, lad 
then suffered a serious and irreparable decline at 
Mathura and in the eastern districts of Hindoostan ; 
and the Rrahminical faith was in the ascendant. 
Temples and towers of past ages still existed, but 
the population had disappeared, and the country was 
in many such places a wilderness, Rajagriha, the 
abode of Jarasandha, the first of the Magadha kings, 
and the ancient capital, then exhibited the ruins of 
a large city, of which traces were still visible to Dr. 
Buchanan, in 1807-1814. ‘The palace of Asoca, or 
A-yu,at Patali-pootra, or Kusuma-pura, built of stone, 
was entire when scen by Fa-Ilian, and presented 
such superior specimens of sculpture and engraving, 
that they were ascribed to superhuman architects— 
genii, who laboured for the patron of Fo. The 
city of Ni-li, built in the neighbourhood by Asoea, 
was embellished by a handsome column, surmounted 
by a lion. Other columns, with lon capitals, were 
scen in different places. Central India is spoken of 
as under the government of onc king; the cities and 
towns large, the people rich, charitable, and just in 
their actions, but given to discussion. In the mouth 
of May (the birth-day of Sakya-muni) fonr-wheeled | 
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employed in the writings of that extensively 
diffused religion, as well as in those of the 
Jains, The clann of universal monarchy in 
India, is found advaneed im records and 
inscriptions, not only by princes of the 
Magadha dynasty, but also by those of 
Cashmere, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, 
Guazerat, and other places; but the evidence 
cited in favour of their respective claims, is 
pretty generally deemed insufficient, and is 
frequently contradictory, To attempt re- 
ducing the histories of these kingdoms and 
their pretensions into form, would be a 
long and tedious task; which, even if sue- 
eessfully aceomplished, could have little 
intcrest for the gencral reader, for at best, 
it would be but like arranging the scattercd 
fragments of a child’s puzzle, of which thie 
chief picecs are wanting, <Ata future but 
perhaps not distant day, the patient and able 
research already so successfully directed to 
the study of oriental literature, may cuable 
us to decide npon many points now involved 
in nnmberless difficulties and to draw a 
eorreet picture of India, without the dan- 
ger, at present inevitable, of giving undue 
prominenee to events of minor interest, 
and omitting altogether many important 
featnres. Before passing entirely from the 
snbject of the condition of India between 
the time of Alexander and the Mohammedan 
era, it is, however, neccessary to add a few 
remarks on the chief kingdoms of Hindoostan 
and the Deecan, so as to allord the reader 
cars were drawn about the strects; they had each 
a building of five stages which looked like a tower, 
were ornamented with gold, silver, coloured glass, 
and embroidery, and hung with carpets and white 
felt, adorned with painted figures of the celestial 
divinities ; on the summits were a figure of Boodha. 
This was a season of great festivity, the streets were 
filled with people who flocked in from the neigh- 
bouring country; there were theatrical representa- 
tions, feats of the athlete, concerts of music and 
nightly illuminations; hospitals were opened for the 
sick, cripples, and orphans, who were solaccd and 
relieved by the representatives of the different 
chiefs. At Magadha the priest sat himself down in 
a monastery for three years to study the sacred lan- 
guage and copy the MSS. Bengal then carried on 
extensive maritime traffic with the south-west regions 
and other places. Fa Iian took a passage ina large 
trading ship to Ceylon, which he reached (during the 
north-west monsoon) in fourteen days; thence he 
sailed for Java in a Hindoo ship, with 200 people, 
provisioned for ninety days. Altogether the travels 
of this intelligent Chinese abound in curious infor- 
mation; they corroborate the accounts of cities, and 
of the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
given by native writers, and prove the Ilindoos were 
then merchants, and even navigators on a consider- 


able scale, —(.Abstracted from nutes on sLncient Indi. 
By Colonel Sykes. London, 1841; p. 6 to 16.) 


| asserted to have ruled all India from the 


| ceeded by one whose names ended in Sena, 
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countries northward of the Nerbudda. It 
is of Vicramaditya that the traditions of uni- 
versal empire are most common in India. A 
long period of anarchy ensucd in Malwa 
upon this abrupt conclusion of his able gov- 
ernment. The next cpoch is that of the re- 
nowned Rajah Bhoja; whose reign of forty 
years terminated abont the end of the 
eleventh century. His grandson was taken 
prisoner, and his country conquered by the 
Rajah of Guzerat; but Malwa soon reco- 
vered its independence, which was finally 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, a.v. 1231. 
In Guzerat, from its having been the re- 
sidence of Crishna, and other circumstances, 
an carly principality would appear to have 
existed ; and the whole is spoken of as un- 
der one dominion, by a Greek writer of the 
second century.f Colonel Tod mentions 
another principality, founded at Ballahi, in 
the peninsula of Guzerat, in the middle of the 
secontl century, B.c., by an emigrant of the 
Solar racc, which reigned in Oude. This 
dynasty was expelled in 524, by an army of 
barbarians, variously conjectured to have 
been Parthians, Persians of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and Indo-Bactrians. The second 
supposition is probably correct, as Sir John 
Malcolm asserts on the authority of various 
Persian writers, that Nousheerwan, who 
reigned at or about this period, carried his 
victorious arms into India; but that the tri- 
bute, which was the fruit of his conquest, 
was after lis death no longer paid to his 
flegenerate son and successor.t Another 
Rajpoot tribe, called the Chanras, suceecded 
to the rule of Gnzerat, and finally estab- 
lished their capital in a.p. 746, at Anhal- 
wara, now Pattan. Failing Chaura, in a.p. 
931, through the death of the last rajah 
without male issue, the succession devolyed 
on his son-in-law, a prince of the Rajpoot 
tribe of Salonka; whose family were chiefs 
of Callian, in the Deccan, above the Ghauts. 
The kingdom was absorbed by the Mussul- 


some slight clue to their relative impor- 
tance, antiquity, and position. 

That of Bengal is mentioned in the 
Maha Bharat, and the Aveen Akbcry con- 
tinues the succession through five dynasties 
up to the Mohammedan conquest. These 
sts are to some extent supported by the 
inscriptions found in various places, which 
among other matters refer to a scries of 
princes with names ending in Pala, who 
reigned apparently from the ninth to the 
latter part of the eleventh century, and are 


Ilimalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Brahmapootra to and cven beyond the 
Indus. ‘They are also asserted to have sub- 
dued Tibet. ‘The dynasty of Pala was suc- 


and this last was subverted by the Moham- 
medans about a.p. 12038. 

The kingdom of Malwa is far less ancient 
than those already mentioned. Its famous 
monarch, Vicramaditya, is the Haroun al 
Raschid of Hindoo tales, of which a great 
number have been collated by the inde- 
fatigable zcal of Colonel Wilford. He is 
said to haye passed the early part of his life 
among holy men in austere scclusion, and 
even when arrived at regal power, to have 
eschewed all pomp, using utensils of earth 
rather than of gold, and sleeping on a mat 
instead of a bcd. There is reason to believe 
that this hero of romance was really a pow- 
erful monarch and conqueror, who ruled a 
civilised and prosperous country, extended his 
sway over the Deccan and even over Cabool, 
and was a distinguished patrou of literature. 
Oojein became populous on account of the 
great image of Maha-Cali, or Time, which 
hic erected there; but he himsclf worshipped 
only one invisible God. He was slain, 56 B.c., 
in old age, in battle with Salivaliana, aprinccof 
the Decean, who will be subsequently referred 
to; and his death formed the commencement 
of an cra, which is still current among the 


* The authorities mainly relied on being the valu- 


was the image of a panther, the body covered with 
able summary contained in Elphinstone’s Indza, vol. i., 


pearls, and the eyes formed of rubies; a wonderful 
pp. 388 to 425; the Ayeen Akbery ; Brigg’s transla- | robe, the border of which was of celestial blue, while 
tion of Ferishta; Todd’s Rajasthan; and Grant} the centre was occupied by a representation of the 
Dufi’s 1ftstory of the Mahrattas. king himself, clothed in his royal robes, and sur- 
+ Vincent's translation of the Perzplis, p. 111. rounded by his attendants; and lastly, enclosed in 
{ Malcolm’s Persfa, vo). i., p. 112.—* The eoun-| the same golden box as the robe was 2 female 
tries beyond the Oxus, as far as Ferghana, all those | figure, the beauty of the face veiled by long tresses, 
to the Indus, some provinces of India, and the finest | and “ overpowering as a flash of day during a dark 
districts of Arabia, acknowledged the sway of the] night.” The Indian offerings were a thousand 
mighty monarch of Persia.” Sir John adds that | pounds’ weight of aloe-wood, a vase filled with pearls, 
the emperors of China and India sent presents, the | and formed of one precious stone, on which was 
deseription of which reads more like a chapter from | engraven tbe figures of a maiden seven hands in 
the Arabian Nights than the page of even a Persian | height, and of a lion; and a carpet made of a ser- 
historian. Among the gifts of the first potentate | pent’s skin. delicately fine and exquisitely tinted. 


(——— 


CANOUJ, CASH MER, DELUT, BENARES, SINDE, TIIK PUNJAUB. 4) 


man conquests of 1297, Cano, in early 
times, was called Panchala, and seems to 
i | have been along but narrow territory, ex- 
‘tending on the east of Nepanl (which it in- 
eluded) ; and on the west, along the Chum- 
bul and Bunnass as far as Ajmecr. Notwith- 
"standing the notice it has attracted as one 
of the most ancient, wealthy, and magnili- 
ceut places in India, its carly history is very 
little known.* Its wars with the neighbour- 
ing state of Delhi contributed to accelerate 
the ruin of Ilindoo independence; and it 
was conquered by the Mussulmans in 1193. 
Cashmere is asserted, by its historians, to have 
existed 2,600 years B.c. Its last monareh 
was subdued by Mahmood, a.p. 1015. Its an- 
nals, as before stated, have been written eare- 
fully and at length; and placed within reach 
of the British publie hy Professor Wilson. 
Dethi is first named in the Maha Bharat; 
it was governed hy a Rajpoot line, whose 
| last prinee was dethroned, a.p. 1050, by an 
ancestor of the Prithwi Rajah, conquered 
by the Mussulmans, a.p. 1192. 

The earliest mention of Benares is found 
in the same poem; and its independence 
terminated contemporaneously with that of 
Delhi. Aithili existed in Rama’s time, and 
was the eapital of his father-in-law, Sita. 
It was famous for a school of law, and gave 
its name to one of the ehicf Indian lan- 
guages. Gour, named in the Maha Bharat, 
seems to have lasted up to about a.p. 1231, 

Sinde, referred to in the same record, was 
independent im the time of Alexander (325 
B.c.); and was finally conquered by the Mo- 
hammedans. Mewar, Jessulmer, and Jeipur, 
founded respectively in a.p. 720, 731, and 
967, still exist as distinct states. jmeer is 
traced back by Tod, for seven generations 
hefore a.p. 695; it fell at the same time as 
Delhi. The Punjaub can hardly be spoken 
of as a distinct kingdom, sinee it appears to 
have been generally broken up into various 
small states; but from a very remote time 
a great eity is thought to have existed near 
Lahore,¢ though under a different name. 

Our insight into the history of the Deccan 
commences, for the most part, at a munch 
later date than that of Hindoostan. The 
five distinet languages—Tamul, Canaresc, 
Telugu, Mahratta, and Urya, are considered 
to denote an equal number of carly na- 
tional divisions, the first-mentioned indicating 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* The Pala dynasty at Canouj are thought to have 
displaced as paramount rulers in India, the Gupta 
dynasty of Prayaga and Delhi. DPrayega or Allaha- 
bad, the aneient Gupta capital, contains a column 


the most ancient, viz., the country,of Dravira, 
which oceupied the extreme south of the 
peninsula; the earliest colonists from ]lin- 
doostan having traversed the bleak plateaux 
of the upper Decean, and settled down on the 
fruitful plains of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 
The kingdom of Pandya was formed about 
the fifth century. In the time of the “ Pe- 
riplis” it comprehended a part of the 
Malabar coast; but it was usually pounded 
by the Ghauts to the westward, and occupied 
only the territory now known as the dis- 
tricts of Madura and Tinivelly. The seat of 
government was at Madura, in Ptolemy’s 
time, and remained there until about a een- 
tury ago. The last prince was conquered by 
the nabob of Arcot, in 1736. The neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Chola was at one time of 
considerable extent, its princes having, it is 
supposed, about the middle of the eighth 
century, possessed large portions of Carnata 
and Telingana, Their sway was greatly 
diminished in the twelfth century, being re- 
dueed to the limits of the Dravira country. 
Chola lost its separate existenee abont the 
end of the seventeenth century. The capital 
was, for the most part, at Conjeveram, west 
of Madras. Chere comprehended ‘Travan- 
core, part of Malabar, and Coimbatore, and 
seems to have existed about the commence- 
meneement of our cra. It was subverted in 
the tenth eentury, and its lands portioned 
among the surrounding states. 

Wterala included Malabar and Carnara. 
Abont the first or second eentury of the 
Christian cra a colony of Brahmins from 
Hindoostan settled here, divided the country 
into sixty-four districts, and governed it by 
means of a gencral assembly of their cast; 
renting allotments to men of the inferior 
classes. The exeeutive government was 
held by a Brahmin elected every three years, 
and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe; but in the course of time, a chief of 
the military class was appointed. ‘The 
northern division appears to have been 
ruled by a dynasty of its own till the twelfth 
eentury, when it was overturned by the Be- 
lala rajahs; and subsequently became sub- 
jeet to the rajahs of Vijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, was a wild 
forest tract (as great part of it still remains), 
thinly inhabited by Mahrattas. 

Carnata sccms to have been originally 


with an inseription of Samadras Gupta’s, which has 
been translated by Mr. Prinsep. 

t When the Pala prinees held Canouj, members 
of the family ruled at Lahore, and thenee extended 


| 


| 


42 
divided between the Pandya and Chera 
princes and those of Carnara (the northern 
half of Kerala). It was afterwards par- 
titioned among many petty princes, until 
the middle of the 11th century, when one 
considerable dyuasty arose—the family of 
Belala—who were, or pretended to be, Raj- 
poots* of the Yadoo branch, and whose 
power at one time extended over the whole 


‘of Carnata, together with Malabar, the 


|Tamul country, and part of Telingana. 


They were subyerted by the Mussulmans 
about a.pv. 1810. The eastern part of Te- 
lingana appears to have been, from the be- 
ginning of the ninth to nearly the end of the 
eleventh century, in the hands of an obscure 
dynasty known by the name of Yadava. A 
Rajpoot family of the Chalukya tribe reigned 
at Callian, on the borders of Carnata and 
Maharashta. They are traced by inscrip- 
tions, from the tenth to the end of the twelfth 
century ; are supposed to have possessed the 
whole of Maharashta to the Nerbudda,t 
and cren to have been superior lords of the 
west of Telingana.t ‘The last king was 
deposed by his minister, who was in turn 
assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingayet 
sect, which was then rising into notice, and 
the kingdom fell into the hands of the Ya- 
doos of Deogiti (Doulatabad). Another 
branch of the Chalukya tribe ruled over 
Calinga, the eastern portion of Telingana, 
which extends along the sea from Dravira 
to Orissa. The dynasty perhaps began 
about the tenth century, and certainly lasted 


| through the whole of the twelfth and thir 


teenth; it was greatly redueed by the Gana- 
pati kings of Andra, and finally subverted 
hy the rajahs of Cuttack. 

Andra is the name of all the inland part 
of the Tclingana country, the capital being 
at Varangul, about eighty miles uorth-cast 
of llyderabad. Its kings, Vierama and Sali- 
vahana, alleged to have been connected with 
the Andra race in Magadha, are among 
the carliest mentioned. After them, ac- 
cording to local records, the Chola rajahs 
suceceded ; then a race ealled Yavans,§ who 


| reigned from 515, a.p., till 953 ; next came 


| 
| 


the family of Ganaputi, who attained great 


their sway to Cabool, where they remained up to the 
time of Sultan Mahmood, the then rajah being narhed 
Jaya Pala.—JAasson. 

* “Some of the Hindoos assert that the tribes of 
Brahmin and Kshetry (Cshatriya] existed from time 
immemorial, but that the Rajpoots are a modern 
tribe, only known since the beginning of the Kulyoog 
(Cah Yuga, a.m. 3215.) The rajahs, not satistied 
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power about the end of the thirteenth een- 
tury, and are even affirmed to have possessed 
the whole of the peninsula south of the 
Godavery. In 1832 the capital was taken 
by a Mohammedan army from Delhi, and 
the state merged at length in the Mussul- 
man kingdom of Goleonda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in 
the Decean, begins with prinees mentioned 
in the Maha Bharat, describes in a very con- 
fused manner the successive occupation of 
the country by Vicramaditya and Sali- 
vahana, and the repeated invasions of Ya~ 
vans from Delhi, from a country ealled Babul 
(supposed to mean Persia), from Cashmere 
and from Sinde, between the sixth century 
before, and the fourth after, Christ. The 
last invasion was from the sea, and in it the 
Yavans were successful, and kept possession 
of Orissa for 14G years, being expelled, a.p. 
473, by Yayati Kesari. This point is thought 
to be the first established, for the traditions 
regarding the Yayans cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. The natives suppose them to 
have been Mussulmans, but the first Arab 
invasion was not till the seventh century 
after Christ. Others apply the story to 
Seleueus, or to the Baetrian Greeks; while 
Masson suggests the possibility of the people 
of Yava or Java being meant. ‘The Kesari 
family lasted till a.p. 1131, when their 
capital was taken by a prince of the house 
of Ganga Vansa; his heirs were supplanted 
hy a Rajpoot dynasty, of the Sun or Surya 
race. The government having fallen mto 
confusion about 1550, was seized on by a 
Telingn chief, and ultimately annexed to the 
Mogul empire by Akber, in 1578. The 
greatest internal prosperity and improye- 
ment seems to have been enjoyed towards 
the end of the twelfth century ; but during 
several vears before and after that date, the 
people of Orissa claim to have made exten- 
sive conquests, especially to the south. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century the gov- 
ernment of Orissa sent armies as far as 
Conjeveram, near Madras; and about the 
same time their rajah advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bidr to assist the Ilindoo prinees 
of those parts against the Mohammedans. 
their female slaves, who, although not legitimate 
suceessors to the throne, were styled Rajpoots, or 
the children of the rajahs.”—(Briggs’ Zranslation 
of Ferishta.-—Introduction, p. Isiii.). 

t Fide Mr. Walter Elhov’s contributions to Jour- 
nal of the Royal Astatie Society, vol. 1w., p. 1. 

{ Wilson, Jnévod. to Mackenzie papers, p. exxix. 

§ The country north of Peshawer was anciently 


with their marricd wives, had frequently children by ] called Yava, perhaps these Yavans came thence. 


ANCIENT STATE OF MATHARASHTA OR MATIRAPTA COUNTRY. 


Maharashta oy the Mahratta country, 
though situated on the frontier of the 
Deccan, and of great size, if we may judge 
from the wide extent over which the Tan- 
guage bearing that name is spoken, is only 
vaguely noticed in early records. After the 
legends regarding Rama, whose retreat was 
near the souree of the Godavery, the first 
fact mentioned is the cxistenee of ‘Tagara, 
which was frequented by Mgyptian mer- 
chants 250 years u.c. It is alluded to in 
inscriptions, as a cclebrated place in the 
twelfth century, and is still well known by 
name. It is mentioned by the author of 
the * Periplis,”* but in sucha manner as to 
eertify little more respecting its site than 
that it lay about 100 miles to the eastward 
of Paitan, on the Godavery. Grant Duff 


supposes it to haye been somewhat to the 


north-east of the modern town of Bheer.t 
It is said to have been a very great city, and 
one of the two prineipal marts of Dachana- 
bades, a country so called from Dachan, 


‘which in the “ Periplis” is stated to be the 


: 
| 
| 
| 


native word for south. The other mart was 
named Plithana.t ‘Tagara, wherever situated, 
became the capital of a line of kings of the 
Rajpoot family of Silar. he reign of their 
most famous monarch, Salivahana, gave rise 
to a new era, commencing a.p. 77. He is 
stated to have been the son of a potter, and 
to have headed an insurrection which over- 
turned the existing government (whatever 
it might have been), and removed the capital 
to Prutesthan or Paitan, on the Godavery. 
From this period nothing is known of the 
history of Maharashta (except by the in- 
seriptions of the petty princes of Callian 
and Pernala) till the beginning of the twelfth 
century: a family of Yadoos then became 
rajahs of Deogiri, and continued to reign 
until 1317, when the country, which had been 
previously invaded by the Mohammedaus 
from Delhi, was finally subjugated. About 
this time the Mussulman writcrs begin to 
mention the Mahrattas by name ; before 
they had been noticed only as mhabitants 
of the Deeean. Our information regard- 

* The “Periplis [description] of the Mrythrean 
Sea,” is the title of a Geek work, issued in 1533, 
from the printing-press of I’roben, at Basle. It eon- 
tains the best aecount extant of the eommerce car- 
ried on from the Erythrean or Red Sea and the coast 
of Afriea, to the East Indies, during the time that 
Egypt was a Roman provinee. Dr. Vineent, the 
Jearned Dean of Westminster, who, in 1800, wrote 
an claborate treatise, in two vols., ‘{to., to elucidate 
a translation of the “ Periplas,” says—‘ I have never 
been able to discover from what manuscript the 
work was first edited;” neither could he aseertain 


ing their carly attainments so utterly fails 
to clucidate the testimony which the famous 
eave temples of Milora and elsewhere, bear to 
the capabilities and numbers of the people 
by whom such mighty works were planned 
and exceuted, that, notwithstanding the use- 
ful labours of their historian (Grant Duff), we 
may believe there is yet much to be learned 
respecting them, probably a very interesting 
portion of their existenee as a nation. HRe- 
ecntly they have played a prominent but deso- 
lating and destructive part, which has drawn 
from the pen of a modern writer a denunci- 
ation of “those southern Goths, the Mah- 
rattas.’—(Tod’s JtajasV? han, Autroduction.) 

Concerning the social condition of the 
inhabitants of Tlindoostan and the Deccan 
during these dark middle ages, we have 
certainly not sufficient data on which to 
found any general conclusions, execpt those 
which may be deduced from the edicts of 
such exemplary monarchs as <Asoca—unnhap- 
pily vare in all countrices—and other col- 
lateral evidence. Onur present information 
divides itself into two classes; and comes 
cither through the channel of poctry, that 
is, of history travesticd into fable; or clse 
through the medium of Brahmin or Bood- 
hist priests: it must conscquently he well 
searclicd and sifted before it can be relied 
on as unbiassed by political motive or sce- 
tarian prejudice. But search and sift as 
we may, little light is thrown on the condi- 
tion of the people, nor probably ever will be, 
at least in the sense given to that phase in 
the present era of European and American 
civilization. The states noticed in the fore- 
going sketch would cach one of them afford 
matter for a volume, full of wars, usurpa- 
tions, change of dynasty, and, above all, ex- 
tension of dominion ; all this resting on local 
records, and reading on smoothly cnough ; 
but mneh of it entirely incompatible with 
the equally cherished traditions of neigh- 
bonring states. The code of Menu is per- 
haps an execption to this censure, but the 
uncertainty attached to the epoch at which 
it was written, and the extent to which its 
the name of the author, gencrally supposed to be 
Arrian the historian, but who, in his opinion, must 
have lived a cefitury before. There is internal evi- 
denee, aecording to the Dean, that the writer was a 
Greek, a merehant of Alexandria, and that he ac- 


tually made a voyage on board te fleet from Egypt 
as far as the Gulf of Cambay, if not to Ceylon.— 


(See Vineent, vol. ii.) ; 


+ Ilistory of the Mahrattas, vol. i., p. 25. 

{ Elphinstone conjectures Plithana to be a mis- 
take of the Greek eopyist for Paithana or Paitan. | 
The word oceurs but once in the “ Periplis.” 
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institutes were ever observed, greatly im- impracticable ritual, with abstinence from 


pairs its value. The first objection applies 
also to the Ramayana and Maha Bharat. 
Thus much perhaps may be reasonably 
inferred, from the concurrent testimony of 
Hindoo and forcign records, of inscriptions, 
and much incidental evidence of various 
kinds—that, at a period long antecedent to 
the Christian era, and while the natives of 
Britain were nude, nomadic savages, the 
people of India had attained a high position 
in arts, science, htcrature, and commerce, 
and lived under the hereditary rule of their 
own kings or rajalis ; the evils attendant on 
the otherwise irresponsible power of a patri- 
archal and despotic ruler being probably 
ecunterbalanced by the respective rights of 
the chiefs of the sacred, and of the warrior 
casts, but ‘still more by the municipal insti- 
tutions which seem to have been general 
throughout the country. In many smaller 
states the government appears to have been 
a sort of oligarchical republic. The manners 
and customs of the Hindoos, the influence 


‘of cast, and the changes gradually brought 


about by Mussulman and British conquerors, 


| will, if space permit, be specially though 


briefly narrated in another section. Between 


_ the time of Menu and the Mohammedan 


epoch, the religious and social habits of the 
people had sadly deteriorated. Their belicf 
in an omnipresent or “all-pervasive”’ God 


had gradually been warped by perverted but 
| plausible reasoning, into a belicf that be- 
| causc God was in everything, therefore any- 


thing might be worshipped, not simply as His 
representative, but actually as Himself. Be- 
ginning probably with those glorious natural 
objects of the Sab:ean heresy, the sun, moon, 
and stars, they had at length become so de- 
graded as to fall down before images of wood 
and stone, and had lost sight almost wholly 
of their original doctrine of an indivisible 
triad, by ignoring Brahma (the ereating prin- 
ciple) and according to Vishnu (the preserv- 
ing) or Saiva (the destroying),* a paramount 
place in the pantheon of hero-gods, sacred 
animals, and grotesque, or often (to Euro- 
pean eycs) immodest figures, which gradually 
arose, and swallowed up in the darkness 
of heathenism the rays of light which pos- 
sibly shone upon the carlicst of the Llindoo 
race in the patriarchal age. ‘Their religious 
observances involved a tedious and almost 


* These arc mythologically represented as haying 
wives, namely, Seraswati or Devi, Lakshmi or Bha- 
vani, and Parvati or Durga, considered metaphysi- 
cally as the active powers which develop the prin- 
ciple represcnted by each member of the triad. 


many things which in the christian dispen- 
sations are treated as harmless—but the 
character of Brahmin and also of Boodhist 
teaching, generally distinct, was alike in 
being, with some great and glaring excep- 
tions, merciful and even comparatively moral. 
The laws of the Hindoas, especially for 
civil judicature, have been eulogized by Sir 
W. Jones, Munro, and other authoritics, 
though severely criticised by Mill, who on 
this subject was prejudiced, and iu fact pos- 
sessed but a small part of the information 
since revealed. ‘lhe equal partitionment of 
property, and the consequent disability of 
willing away land or money, has been much 
canvassed as to its effect in preventing the 
accumulation or improvement of possessions. 
It undoubtedly stimulated the dedication of 
large sums to religious, charitable, or public 
purposes; to the building of temples, of 
‘choultries or houses of refreshment for tra- 
vellers,’ and to the formation of tanks and 
canals—most necessary works in a land where 
such means, under Providence, ean alone 
prevent hundreds, nay thousands, not only of 
cattle, but of human beings, from perishing 
by the maddening pangs of thirst, or in the 
more prolonged agonics of hunger, when the 
parched earth, gaping in deep chasms, plainly 
bids man, if he would be sustained by her 
inerease, nse the energy and ability with 
which God has blessed him, to supply as 
best he can, the want of kindly dew and 
rain, to renew her strength and fertility. 
The position of women was decidedly supe- 
rior to that of the weaker sex in almost any 
other ancicut nation, with regard to the 
hereditary laws of property: they were, if 
unmarried, to receive portions out of their 
brothers’ allotments. Menn ordains that 
whoever accosts a woman shall do so by the 
title of “sister,” and that way must he 
made for her, even as for the aged, for a 
priest, for a prince, or a bridegroom ; and in 
his text on the laws of hospitality he enjoins 
that “pregnant women, brides and damsecls, 
shall have food before all the other guests.” 
The seclusion and ignorance to which females 
are now subjected had their origin in the 
like Mohammedan custom. Formerly they 
were taught to read and write, they were 
the ornament and delight of the social cirele ; 
and historic or traditionary annals abound in 
records of their virtuous and noble deeds. 
Suttee or widow-burning ; infanticide ; the 
carrying out of the sick, when deemed past 
recovery ; suicide under the same or different 


circumstances, including immolation be- 
neath the ear of Juggernaut and self- 
inflicted tortures are almost entirely inno- 
vations which gradually erept in: Jugger- 
nant especially—heing of quite modern date, 

The extent of scientific knowledge acquired 
by the Hinidoos and the date of its attain- 
mint, is a source of cudless discussion; yet 
the subject is too important to be wholly 
passed over, even in this intermediate stage 
of their history. 

In astronomy, much merit is assigned them 
by Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, who assert 
that a considerable degree of progress 
had been made 38,000 years before the 
Christian era, as evidenced by obscrva- 
tions still extant. La Place, De Lam- 
bre, and others dispute the authenticity 
of these observations, but all agree in ad- 
mitting agreat antiquity. Mr. Bentley, who 
has exaimined the calculations very minutely, 
and is one of the most strenuous opponents 
of the claims of the Ilindoos, pronounces 
their division of the Ecliptie into twenty- 
seven lInnar mansions, to have been made 
p.c. 1442. Mr. Ilphinstone is of opinion 
that the Indian observations could not lave 
commenecd at a later period than the fif- 
teenth century, B.c., or one or two centuries 
before the first mention of astronomy in 
Greeee. In the fifth century the Brahmins 
discussed the diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and they were more cor- 
reet than Ptolemy in their notions regard- 
ing the precession of the Equinaxes. 

In an Indian work (the Surya Sidhanta) 
to which the date of the fifth or sixth eentury 
is generally assigned, a system of frigono- 
metry is laid down which involves theorems 
that were not known in Europe until the 
sixteenth century. Geometry was probably 
studied long previous to the date of the above 
book, as exemplified in the demonstrations 
of various properties of triangles, the pro- 


*“Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it ever 
reached in India before it was known to the 
Arabians, and, indeed, before the first dawn of the 
culture of the sciences among that people.”—(EI- 
phinstone, vol. i., p. 250). 

+ The Samaritan is the most ancient of the orien- 
tal versions of the Scriptures, but its exact age is 
unascertained; it contains only the Pentateuch. 

t The anonymous writer of a Aey to the Chrono- 
logy of the Ifindoos, whose opinions are set forth in 
2 vals. Syo., printed at Cambridge in 1820; under- 
takes to convince his readers that “the Hindoo 
dates correspond with the Hebrew texts of our 
Scriptures, and that they date the Zotus or creation 


5,817 years from the present time, which is only six 
H 
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portion of the radins to the ciremnference 
of the cirele, and other problems. The in- 
vention of decimal notation is ascribed to 
the Ilindoos, who, even in algebra, so carly 
as the sixth century,* under a eclebrated 
teacher, (Brahma Gupta,) excelled all their 
cotemporarics, not merely in proponnding 
problems, but in its application to astrono- 
inical investigations and geometrical demon- 
strations. Their chronology has long been a 
stumbling-block (sce p. 15), but it is never- 
theless considered by several critical in- 
quirers to admit of satisfactory explanation 
by means of astronomical and arithmetical 
calculations. Megasthencs expressly declares 
that the Indians and the Jews were the only 
nations possessed of a rational chronology, 
and that they agreed. Mr. Masson remarks, 
on this statement,— when I look at tlic 
enormous sums given of millions of years 
clapsed during the three first yugas, and 
ask how ean they be reconciled with the 
dictum of Megasthencs, I call to mind a 
verse somewhere in Menu, which tells us 
that a year of a mortal is but a day with 
the gods, and conccit that these large num- 
bers have been calculated on some such 
hase as there suggested—just as in the 
Hebrew Prophets, Daniel, &c., periods are cx- 
pressed by days, weeks, &c.—only in these, 
multiplication is needful, and with the Ilin- 
doos divisioa.” In the private letter from 
which I have ventured to quote the preeed- 
ing passage, Mr. Masson adds, that by the 
use of the multiple 3860 and the divisor 
nine (the saered number of the Tartars and 
other nations), the Ilindoo statement can 
be made to agree with that found in one 
(? the Samaritanf version) of the Scriptures 
within a single year.t And he considers 
that the system of Indian chronology was 
framed in some manner intelligible to the 
initiated,§ by whom the sacred writings were 
solely, or at least particularly, intended to 


years from the true period, according to the best 
calculations we have, and only two years according 
to the vulgar-era of Christ, A. 4004." In an 
elaborate disquisition he contends that the com- 
mencement of the fourth historical age, Call yuqa, 
‘is correctly placed at B.c. 3182;” the three pre- 
vious ages “contain a period of 990 years only ;” 
and by adding 900 years to the current year of the 
fourth, or Cal: age, we get the true epoch of creation, 
aceording to all oriental chronology.” The year of 
the world is computed by the Greek church at B.c. 
5509; by the Abyssinian eburch, 5492; by the Jews, 
8760. The Bible chronology gives it as 400+ B.c. 

§ It is stated in the “ Aey” that some European 
suggested to Sir W. Jones an explanation by cutting 
the ciphers off the numerals. 
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be read, the Brahmins in this respect differ- 
ing essentially from the Boodhists. 

In geography they had, as a nation, made 
little progress, and thongh unquestionably 
engaged in traffic more or less direet with 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Afriea, pro- 
| bably entered, at the utmost, only as indivi- 
duals on the carrying trade beyond their 
own coast, and gave little thought to the 

position or affairs of other countries; and 
| this aecords with the metaphysical, rather 
than practieal, turn of their minds. There 
‘is, however, a passage in Menu which 

shows that marine insuranee was practised 
| his time; and various writings, poems, plays, 
and tales written during different periods 
from the first to the twelfth century, detail 
adventures at sca, in which Indian sailors 
and ships are immediately concerned. 
That the Hindoos established colonies in 
Java and other places there is reason to 
| believe, though we cannot tell at what time, 
| or under what circumstances. Bryant, who 
contends that Chaldea was the parent coun- 
try of the Hindoos, asserts, in his Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, that these people were 
found in Colchis, in Mesopotamia, and even 
in Thrace. Recently they have been met with 
in Arabia, Armenia, and Astraean. 

In medicine they had not merely studied 
the virtues of simples, bnt had also attained 
considerable skill in chemistry, and knew 
how to prepare (for the most part in modes 
peculiar to themselves) sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acid; oxides of copper, iron, lead 
(of which they had both the red oxide and 
litharge) tin, and zinc; the sulphurcts of 
copper, zine, and iron, and carbonates of 
lead and iron. They employed minerals 
internally, giving both merenry, arsenic, and 
arsenious acid; cinnabar was used for finni- 
gations, to produce safe and specdy saliva- 
tion. They also praetised inoculation for 
small-pox. Their surgery is still more re- 
markable, from their ignorance of anatomy— 
disseetion or even the touch of dead bodies, 
being deemed the extreme of pollution—yct 
they cut for the stone, couched for cataract, 
and performed other dclieate operations ;* 
and their early works enumerate no less 
than 127 sorts of surgical instruments, which, 
however, were probably always rude. 

Of the languages and literature of India, 
| it would be impossible to convey any idea 
| in few words, without appearing to assume 
| a dogmatic attitude on the many difficult 


| * Vide Dr. Royle’s Hssay on the Antiquity of the 
| Indian Materia Medica. 


questions inyolved therein, The transla- 
tions of Sir William Jones from the Sanserit, 
of Sacontala, a pastoral drama of great anti- 
quity, and other pocms, together with the 
Hindoo Theatre of Professor Wilson, enable 
English readers to form their own opinions 
of the degree of dramatic excellence very 
early attained in India. Portions of the 
Ramayana, of the Maha Bharat, and the 
whole of the Sama Veda have also becn 
translated ; the fourth, or Antharva Veda, 
(whose authenticity is disputed), heing still 
sedulously withheld by the Brahmins, and 
denounced as a “ Black Book,” teaching as- 
trology and witeheraft. The six Angras 
or Shastras, are supposed to have been 
written by inspiration to elucidate the sub- 
lime mysteries contained in the Vedas. They 
treat of theology and ritual observances; of 
grammar, metre, astronomy, logic, law, 
the art of government, medicine, archery, 
the use of arms, music, dancing, and the 
drama. With the eightcen Puranas we are 
not immediately concerned, for two reasous. 
They must be subsequently referred to as cx- 
planatory of the present (would to God that 
we could say the past) idolatrons polytheism 
of the Hindoos ; and moreover in the opinion 
of Professor Wilson, none of them assumed 
their existing state until the time of Sankara 
Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
flourished about the eighth or ninth ecen- 
tury, aud consequently, subscquent to the 
period of which we are now treating: Wilson 


traces several of them to the twelfth, four- | 


teenth, fifteenth, and sixtecnth ecnturies of 
our era, The Puranas have been already 
frequently quoted, because they comprise 
the genealogies of various dynasties, cspeci- 
ally of the solar and lunar races; whieh 
are valuable, although sometimes misleading, 
being evidently a compilation of fragments 
obtained from family records, Many 
historical documents probably yet remain 
uninjured, hidden away from the desolating 
torch of the soldicrs of the Crescent, who 
generally did their utmost to destroy the 
writings of an idolatrous pcople, at least 
any that might appear conneeted with 
their ereed, which all were more or less. 
Doubtless much valuable data has thus ut- 
terly perished; and the loss is nowirreparabte. 
The remark made by the people of Rajast’han 
to Colonel Tod, when he complamcd of 
the nnmerous deficiencies im their annals, 
was sniliciont explanation and apology. 
“When our princes,” said they, “were in 
exile, driven from hold to hold, and com- 
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pelled to dwell in the clefts of the momn- 
tains, often doubtful whether they would 
not be obliged to abandon the very meal 
preparing for them—was that a time to 
think of historical records 7”* 

In the lighter department of literature 
they excel; and, mdced, in tales and fables 
appear to have sect the example to the rest 
of mankind, since to them may be traced 
the subjects of the most popular Oricutal 
and even European fictions. 

Their music is said to have been syste- 
matic and retined, but it has sinee greatly de- 
teriorated: painting was probably always ata 
low ebb, unless beautifully illustrated mann- 
scripts may form an execption—in which, 
however, tlie figures are the worst executed 
portion of the ornaments. Thiir ancient 
sculpture often presents spirited and some- 
times execedingly graceful groups; but is 
generally rendered unpleasing, not only by 
the grotesque and many-hmbed fornis of the 
gods and goddesses, but also by their igno- 
rance of anatomy, and inattention, even as 
copyists, to the symmetrical arrangement of 
the limbs aud muscles, and to the mainte- 
nance of proportion between diltcrent figures. 

Architecture carly became a favourite and 
practicalstudy,t butvaried greatlyin different 
parts of India (vide section on topography). 
It is said that the arch was not understood 
before the Mussulinan era, but this scems to 
be contradicted by the age of some spcci- 
mens which still exist. Tanks or reservoirs 
for irrigation or for bathing were made on a 
seale of great extent and magnificence, and 
also wells of considerable depth and breadth, 
the more ancient of which were square and 
surrounded by galleries, with a broad flight of 
steps from top to bottom. Their triumphal 
columns and massive gateways and pagodas 
take rank among the finest specimens of 
the architecture of any nation. 

Their manufactures and commerce have 
been noticed sufficiently for the present 
purpose: their mode of agriculture was so 
nearly what it is at present, that that sub- 
ject, together with their rights in the land 
and the revenue system gencrally, may be best 
deferred for examination to a future chapter. 

Chariots were drawn in war by horses, 
but on a march by oxen and sometimes by 
camels. Elephant chariots were also kept as 
a picce of extraordinary magnificence, nsed 

* Rajasthan, vol. i. p. ix. 

+ Vide Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


vol. i. p. 166, on the Indian origin of European 
fables. 
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in thir famous festivals, when well appointea 
troops marched in procession ; and thrones, 
tables, goblets, lavers, sct with precious stoncs, 
and robes of exquisite colours richly cm- 
broidered with gold,were borne along in state. 
Tame lions and panthers formed part of the 
show which birds, remarkable for gorgcous 
plumage or sweet song, were made to enliven; 
being conveyed on trees transported on large 
waggons. Iu short, a Iindoo féte in the 
ancient days, was a thing that even a Parisian 
of the time of the second Buonaparte might 
sigh for—always excepting fireworks, for it 
does not appear that they had any knowledge 
of gunpowder, although in war they are said 
to have used arrows tipped with some com- 
bustible or explosive compound, 

Vhe police system Megasthenes declared 
to be excellent; royad roads are spoken of by 
Strabo, in one place, and mile-stones in ano- 
ther.§ The dress, as deseribed by Arrian, || 
was preciscly the two wrappers of cotton 
eloth, still worn by the people of Bengal and 
hy strict Brahmins everywhere. 

lt is asserted that no Jndian coinage 
existed prior to the introduction of that of 
the Greeks or Bactrians. ‘This, if proved, 
would be no criterion of barbarism: the 
Chinese, at the present day, have no gold or 
silver picces—their only coin being a small 
alloyed copper “cash,” of which about a 
thousand are equal to one Spanish dollar. 
All sales have for ages been regulated by 
bars or blocks of the precious metals, with a 
stamped attestation of their respective purity; 
and it is possible that in ancient times a 
similar course was pursued in India. There 
are however passages in a Sanserit play 
and in the penal code of the Ilindoos which 
refer, not only to the standard, but to the 
fabric and stamp of coin, and to the punish- 
ments duc to the fabricators and falsifiers of 
the public monies. Small flat picces of silver, 
square, round, or oblong,weighing from forty- 
cight to fifty grains, with a rude pnnch, symbo- 
lical of a sun, moon, or star, or a nondescript 
figure, of an unknown age, have been found 
in considerable quantities in various localities. 

Hindoo gold and silver coins, tolerably 
well executed, haye been discovered at 
Beghram, Cutch, Benares, and other places 
appertaining to the Balhara dynasty ; which 
is thought to have ruled the country from 
Oojein to the Indus, 375 vears posterior to the 

{ Essay on T[indoo -Architecture by Ram Raz, 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund. 

§ Strabe, ib. xv., pp. 4£74—194, ed. 1587. 

lj Indica, cap. xvi. 


= 


| Vicramaditya era. 


| five or six hundred years, B,C. 


| 
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Coins of the Chandra 
Gupta dynasty have been collected from the 
ruins of Behat near the Doab Canal, and at 
Canouj; others, of a Jain or Boodhistieal 
type, have becn procured at Rajast’han and 


| at Hurdwar on the Ganges. 


Recent investigations* have brought to 
light no inconsiderable quantity of Indo- 


| Seythian and Sassanian coins, which gradu- 
ally mixed with and at length merged into 


a distinct Hindoo type. This, with modifi- 
cations, lasted to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquerors. A very curious Eng- 
lish collection of Hindoo silver monies con- 


| nects two dynasties; indeed, there are not 


many links wauting to form an entire series 
of Greck, Bactrian, ’ Nyscan,t Sassanian, 
Indo-Scythian, and Hindoot (Guzerat, Raj- 
poot, Canouj, or Rahtore, &c.) coins, from 
the time of Alexander to that of the Moslems 
in the eleventh century. The Roman coins 
diseovered in India extend in antiquity 
throngh a period of more than 1,000 years, 
from the Augustan age down to the decline 


| of the Lower empire; those generally found 
, are of the smaller denominations, consistmg 
| of the common eurrency of the castern parts 


of the empire: many of the copper coins 
are of Egyptian fabrieation. 

Bactria, Avia, and Parthia.—The two 
first-named countries, comprising the terri- 
tory lying on either side of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between the Oxns and Indus Rivers, 
are on the high road of Asiatic conquest, 
and have been the battle-field of every tribe 
and nation that has risen to dominion in the 
East. Parthia has been always intimately 
eonnected with them, and the three have 
ioimtly and severally exercised an influence 
in India, the extent and nature of which is 
still but imperfectly understood. 

Reeent discoveries of coins (above re- 
ferred to) have confirmed and augmented 
the information bequeathed by ancient 


* See Ariana Antiqua, a descriptive account of 
the antiquities and coins of Afghanistan, with a 
memoir of the buildings, called topes, by C. Masson, 
Esq. Edited by Prof. Wilson, 4to, 1841. Also the 
expositions of J. Prinsep in the Journal of the Bengal 
wlsiatic Society; and 1.1. Prinsep’s List. Results, 

t+ The features of the sovereigns of the various 
dynasties stamped on these coins are quite distinct, 
and they are gencrally well exceuted. The Nysean 
have a fillet or diadem vonnd the head; reverse, a 
horseman; the Indo-Seythian ar erect figure of Her- 
eules resting on his club: the Sassanian, a fire altar 
on the reverse. ‘The legends are generally in Greek, 
or in Peblevi, a language which was contemporary 
with the Parsi (of Persia), and the Zend (of Media), 
It was used in 
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authors, and thrown a new light on the 
connection which existed with the kingdom 
of Baetria—that is, of the country watered 
by the Oxus and its tributaries, and sepa- 
rated from Hindoostan by the range of 
mountains whenee the Oxns and Indus 
derive their respective sources. It has been 
already stated, that after the first contest for 
the partition of the vast empire of Alexander, 
all his eastern conquests, including Hyrca- 
nia, Parthia, Baetria, Aria,§ &c., were ap- 
propriated by Seleucus. Bactria remaine:! 
subject to his descendants, until civil wars 
and the impending revolt of the Parthians 
indueed Diodotns, or Theodotus, the satrap 
or governor of the province, to assert his 
independenee and become the first king, 
about 250, or, aceording to Bayer, 255, B.c. 
Parthia also successfully revolted from the 
sway of the Seleucidz, under Arsaces,|| who, 
aceording to Strabo, was by birth a Bac- 
trian, but is called by other writers a Da- 
hian, that is, a native of Sogdiana :{/ who- 
ever he was, he appears to have used Greek 
only on his coins and in his pubhe letters 
and correspondence, 

Bactria itself, however, cannot be sup- 
posed to have been colonised by any great 
body of Greeks, but probably received many 
of the partially-diseiplined recruits raised 
by Alexander during the later part of his 
progress. Even the Greeks, by imtermar- 
riage with Persian, and doubtless with In- 
dian wives, would soon lose their distinctive 
character; and after the establishment of 
Parthian power, the immigration of adven- 
turers from Greeee, and, indecd, all commu- 
nication with that country would cease. This 
acconnts for the total silence of Greek 
authors respecting the termination of the 
Baetrian kingdom. Its limits, during the 
most flourishing period, ineluded some parts 
of India. Strabo quotes an ancient author, 
who asserts that the Baetrians possessed 


the region round Assyria, and probably in Assyria 
itself, —but together with the Zend has been a dead 
language for more than two thousand years. 

{ The ancient Hindoo coins have various deviees— 
a horseman, a horse, an clephant, a lion, a bull, an 
antelope, a goat, the Sankh, or saered shell, or the 
hicroglyphie called Steastika. 

§ Aria is the territory of whieh Herat is the 
capital. Ariana (eran) is the general name for the 
country cast of Persia and Media to the Indus. 

|| Segdiana designates the mountains which feed 
the Jaxartes and divide that river from the Oxus. 

q Arsaces was the title of Parthian princes. The 
Parthians were the Saew of Asia, and Saca-dwipa 
(the country of the Saew) lay about the fountains of 
of the Oxus.—Conder’s Modern Traveller. ({ndia.) 
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the most conspicuous part of Ariana” 
(Khorasan), and conquered more nations in 
India than even Alexander. In this last 
achievement the principal actors were Me- 
nander, Appollodotus, and Demetrius, who 
are nentioned together by Strabo; but their 
date and the Hmits of their sway are not 
clearly stated. Demetrius is a puzzle, or 
rather the site of his kingdom, for le onec 
had one, and was a conqueror besides. ‘Two 
or three of his coins have been found in 
Cabool, not sufficient to establish the fact of 
iis rule there, but rather the reverse; two 
or three others—of silver—have heen 
brought from Bokhara, Appollodotus and 
Menander* certaiuly ruled over Cabool, 
their eopper coins being found im _ such 
numbers, and so constantly, as to prove 
they were onee 2 currency there; but then, 
as reyords Appollodotus, Cahool is held to 
have been merely a provinee, his capital 
being established clsewhere, to be looked 
for, perhaps, where his copper money was 
cirenlar instead of square, as at Cabool, and 
such cireular coins are discovered more 
eastward in the Punjanb, and even at 
Muttra (the old Methora), on the Jumma. 
Masson strongly suspeets the kingdom of 
Appollodotus and Menander to have been 
rather Indian than Bactrian; and Professor 
Lassen snpposes three kingdoms to have 
existed besides that of Baectnia, of which the 
eastern, under Menander and Appollodotus, 
comprehended the Punjaub and the valley 
of the Indus, with Cabool aud Arachosia, or 
Candahar, added in times of prosperity. The 
western kingdom, he places conjecturally at 
Hcerat aud in Scestan, and the third would 
iuclude the Paropamisan region, which, 
however, Prinscp inclines to attribute to 
Baetria.t Unfortunately, no information 
has been obtained to prove how far north 
or west of Cahool the eurreneics of the 
aforesaid kings spread, otherwise the limits 
of their rule might have been partially 
traced in those direetions. ‘The Greeks, 
under Menauder, made extensive conquests, 
subduing the Seres and Shanui to the north 
and north-east of India; crossing the Hy- 
panis (Iyphasis, or Beyah), and procceding as 
far as the Isamus to the south-castward ; and 


* Whether Appollodotus sueceeded or preceded 
Menander is uncertain, but an opinion may be raiscd 
that although always mentioned first, he reaily fol- 
lowed Menander, beeause his circular coins so closcly 
resemble in style and fabric those of Azes (in Bac- 
tro-Pali, Aya) that it is evident the one curreney 
followed the other, in the Punjaub and to the east, 
but not in Cabool, where that of Hermias prevailed. 
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on the south-westward reducing Pattalene, 
that is, the country about atta, forming 
the Delta of the Indus. All the interne- 
diate territory appears, from the statement 
of Strabo, to have been vanquished; and we 
might form a tolerably satisfactory eonclu- 
sion as to its extent, but for doubts suggested 
of the meaning of the word Jsamus. ‘This 
is by some considered to denote the Jumna 
River, by others the Himalaya Mountains 
(sometimes called Imans), and, thirdly, with 
perhaps hetter reason, the isamutti River, 
which falls into the Hooghly, a western 
branch of the Ganges, 

Bactria Proper, as established by Diodotus, 
appears to have continued through his suc- 
eessors Diodotus II., Buthydemus, Knera- 
tides, and his suceessor (supposed by De 
Guignes and Bayer to have been his son 
and murderer, Eueratides I1., but by AMas- 
son, Heliocles), until about 125 years z.c., 
when, (according to Chinese records, quoted 
by De Guignes) 2 great movement which 
took place in Central or astern Tartary 
impelled across the Jaxartes (Sir) an irre- 
sistible torrent of Scythian hordes. This 
statement is corroborated by the testimony 
af Strabo, who gives the names of the four 
principal tribes by whom the overthrow of 
the Greek kingdom was ctleeted. From 
these names they would appear to have been 
composed of a mixture of Getie or Goths, 
Dahi or Dacians, Sakarauli or Sakas, and 
Yochari, perhaps, but not certainly, Turks. 
All seized portions of Baetria; and after 
some time the Getz subdued the others, 
aud adyaneed upon India. Crossing the 
Ilindoo Koosh, they dispossessed the sue- 
cessor of Flermias, if not the old king him- 
self; and their presenee is very clearly 
indieated by those coins bearing the name 
of that king, with the prefix Su. Soon after 
the coinage was varied; busts probably in- 
tended to represent their own kings or chiefs 
were introduced, and Bactro-Pali legends on 
the reverse, much differing from the Greek 
ones eneireling the busts—the latter, indeed, 
becoming unintelligible. The Gets, morc- 
over, we are assured, retained power in the 
countries bordering on the Indus for four 
centuries—liable, necessarily, to vicissitudes, 
For this remark, as well as other information inter- 
woven in the text conveying a brief sketch of Bae- 
trian affairs, 1 am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Charles Masson. 

+ Beeausc of the bilinguat as well as pure Greek 
coins of Heliocles and Antimachus, kings of Baetria. 


—Historical Results deducible from recent discoveries 
in Afyhanistan, by 1. Prinsep, Esq., p. 66. 
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but stili maintainme themselves until finally 
overcome by the IJuns. The Parthians 
benefited by the occasion of attacking Eu- 


| cratides, and deprived him of two satrapies ; 
- but although certain coins bearing a national 


tinge, with an attempted imitation of the 
names and titles of Heliocles are fotud 


| in Cabool, there is little other evidence 


of Parthian rule there—while in the Pun- 


_jaub, immediately on the banks of the 


Indus, there is more. It is not impro- 
bable, that they contested the possession of 
Cabool with the Getz, but were unsuccess- 
ful, and directed their attention rather to 
Sinde, and thence ascended the Indus; but 
it may be doubted if these Parthians were 
those established in Persia—although of the 
same or kindred race—they may have been 
Dahz. Though weakened and disorgan- 
ised, Bactria cannot have been entirely 
overwhelmed by Scythian or Parthian in- 
eursions, that is not in the time of Eucra- 
tides or Helioeles, since Horace, 120 years 


later, deemed it of sufficient importance to 
| engage the attention of Augustus. 


Its final 
disruption by Parthian agency must have 
been of considerably later date. 

‘The fortunes of Parthia likewise under- 
went considerable vicissitudes. Arsaces pos- 
sessed only Parthia and Hyrcania, the 
nucleus of his sovereignty being the colo- 
nics planted by Alexander eighty years be- 
fore. Jlis immediate successors were brave 
aud valiant, and their empire at one time ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the Jaxartes ; 
but whether it included or reccived tribute 
from the ancient soil of the Hindoos is little 
better than matter of conjecturc.* ‘The 
seeptre of Persia continued to be wielded by 
this line until a.p. 235, when Ardeshur 
Babakun, or Artaxerxes, a distinguished 
officer of the Parthian army—having becn 


| slighted by the reigning monarch, Arsaces- 


Artabanus—revolted, and after three severc 
battles, conquered and slew Artabanus, and 


* Mithridates II, who reigned in the early part 


| of the century before the Christian era, and whose 


death was followed by an interregnum of civil war, 
or doubtful sovercignty, in Parthia, was the first of 
the Arsacida: who adopted the title of “ Great King of 
Kings,” which is helieved to be of Indian origin, and 
was probably assumed after tho acquisition of eoun- 
tries bordering on India.—Prinsep’s Jléstertcul Ste- 
sults, p. G7. 

t Vide Prinsep’s Jfstorical Results, for much in- 
teresting discussion regarding Baetrian coins, espe- 
cially the opinions of Wilson, Masson, and Lassen ; 
alao regarding the newly-deeiphered language gene- 
rally used in writing, when Greek became quite 
extinet, called Arian, Arianian, Bactrian, and Ca- 
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established his own dynasty, the Sassanian, 
‘bemg crowned at Balkh, where his last vic- 
,tory was gained. Thus closed the Greco- 
Parthian dominion in central Asia, after a 
continuance of very nearly 500 years; and 
the same date marks the end of the tran- 
sition of Parthia back from Hellenism to an 


society. The system of government had 
been always pnrely Asiatic; that is, by sub- 
ordinate satraps or viceroys invested with 
full and absolute authority over the person 
and property of the people committed to their 
charge. Alexander had expericneed the evils 
of thus forming an Imperium in imperio 
in every provinee, in the misconduct of 
several satraps during his absence in the 
Indian campaign; and, had he lived, would 
probably have introduced a sounder system ; 
but his successors had neither the ability to 
plan, nor perhaps opportunity to execute, 
any such radical change in their respective 
governments. They lacked, morcoyer, the 


prestige of their great master’s name und — 


character, whieh had alone cnabled him to 
check the ambition or rapacity of lis vice- 
gerents, by the exercise of an arbitrary power 
of removal. After his death, the method 
generally adopted of controlling, removing, 
or punishing a military satrap, was to turn 
against lum the arms of a rival neighbour. 
The result was, of course, the origin of a 
number of irresponsible despots. Keeping 
this in mind, it is the less surprising that 
Parthian coins should be found, asserting 
independence and bearing arrogant titles, 
in Afghanistan, sinee these may indicate 
nothing but the temporary suecesses or pre- 
tensions of yarious petty satraps.t The 
most celebrated of the later Sassanian kings 
was Chosroes, who reigned from 531 to 571; 
his grandson was deposed in 628, and after a 
few years of tumult and distraction, Persia 
fell under the power of the Caliphs, by whom 
it has ever since been ruled. 


boolian, according to the supposed locality of its 
native use. Mr. James Prinsep, (whose lahorious 
investigations had before been mainly instrumentai 
in restoring the language of the aneient Indian kings 
who made treaties with Antiochus and Seleucus,) 
while examining coins with bilingual inseriptions, 
used the names given in Greck on one side, te find 
out those of the unknown language on the other. He 
thus obtained a key to the alphabet, and deciphered 
words which proved to be l’racrit (the vernacular 
form of Sanserit), written semitically from right to 
left. There are still, however, some inscriptions in 
the Arian characters upon roeks and on the relies 
of topes and tumuli, remaining to reward further 
research. 


entirely Asiatic sovereignty and condition of | 


| RISH OF MOHAMMEDANISM IN 


MouamMevan To Buirtsn Eroen,—tIn the 
beginning of the seventh eentury, when the 
Christian church was torn by disseusions and 
perplexed by heresies, and when the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Asia and of Africa 
/ were sunk in barbarism, enfeebled hy sen- 
suality, or enslaved by idolatry, there arose 
on the shores of the Red Sea, a Power, at 
onee religious and militant, which rapidly 
attained and has since continued to excreise 
an extraordinary influence on the condition 
of one-third of the human race. 

Arabia is considered by oriental writers 
to have been originally colonised by the pos- 
terity of Shem and Ilam, the former having 
followed pastoral, the latter agricultural pur- 
suits; to these were subsequently added a 
mixed raee—the deseendants of Abraham, 
throngh Ishmael, the son of Hagar the bond- 
woman.* The posterity of Ham, through 
Cush and Nimrod, his son and grandson, 
brought with them from Mesopotamia one 
of the most ancient languages (supposed to 
he the Himyaritic, still spoken in parts of 
the country), and the erced of the Patriarchs, 
or at least a portion of it; that is, the exist- 
enec of one God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world, and the doctrine of the resur- 
reetion of the dead, of future rewards and 
punishments. A sense of sin and unwor- 
thiness probably mdueed “the adoration of 
heavenly spirits as mediators between man 
and one immutable Holy Being; and to 
these they reised temples and altars for 
saerificees and snpplications, to which were 
subsequently added fastings.’+ The sun 
and moon next hecame the objects of wor- 
ship, at first probably as symbols; next 
fallowed the seven planets, the twelve signs 
of the zodiae, and the twenty-four constella- 
tions. Almost cvery tribe had its peculiar 
idol, dead men were worshipped, and also 
angels or genli; some even denied all kinds 
of revelation, having sunk into the lowest 
depths of idolatry; but the deseendants of 
Shem passed from pure Theism into Sabe- 
ism, or a belief in the peopling of the 
heavenly bodics with superior intelligences, 
by whom the lives and actions of men were 
regulated. The immigration of a few Jewish 
and Christian tribes had introduced among 
the more thoughtful, purer notions both of 
faith and practice; but these had made 
little progress among the mass of the people, 


* Ishmael is said to have married the daughter of 
Mozauz or Modhaugh, the sovereign of Hijaz.—(See 
tabular genealogies of these three tribes in Colonel 
Chesney's work on the Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i.) 
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who, as regarded their political and social 
state, were still, as they had heen for ages, 
to a great extent isolated by poverty and 
hy geographical position, from the rest of 
the world. heir eountry, cousisting of 
some mountain traets and rich oases, sepa- 
rated or surrounded by a sandy desert, has 
heen aptly eompared to the coasts and 
islands of a sea.t The descrt was thinly 
scattered with small camps of predatory 
horsenien, who pitched their tents wherever 
a well of water could be found; and aided 
hy the much-enduring eamel, overspread ex- 
tensive regions, to the great peril and ans- 
icty of peaceful travellers. The settled in- 
habitants, though more civilized, were 
searcely less simple in their habits; the 
various tribes formed distinct communities, 
between whom there could be little commn- 
nieation except by rapid journeys on horse- 
hack or tedious marehes, in the present 
earayanscray fashion. Each tribe acknow- 
ledged as its chict the representative of their 
common aneestor; but probably little check 
was ever imposed upon the liberty ef indi- 
viduals, save in rare cases, when the general 
interest imperatiyely demanded such inter- 
ference. The physical features of the land 
and its scanty agricultural resourees helped 
to foster the hardy and self-reliant character 
of its sons, who, uneonnceted by the strong 
ties of religious or commercial fellowship, 
and never compelled to nite against a 
foreign foe, found vent in the innumerable 
feuds which constantly spring np between 
independent tribes and families, for the 
warlike and roving instinets which seem so 
inseparably bound up with the wiry, lithe- 
some, supple frame, and the fiery, vet ima- 
gimative and sensuous temperament, of the 
Arab. 

Sueh a people, nnited for a common pnr- 
pose under a common leader, might, it was 
evident, accomplish extraordinary results ; 
and purpose and leader were presented to 
them in the person of a man, whose fame as 
a subjugator may be mentioned in the same 
page with that of Alexander the Great, and 
who, as a lawgiver, takes mueh higher rank— 


higher, that is, in the sense of having used | 


and abused powers never entrusted to the 
Maecdonian. 
phet, was, beyond all doubt, intimately 
acquainted with both the Jewish and Chris- 


The sons of Ham, Cush, Aizraim, Phut, and Canaan 
peopled parts of Western Asia, as well as Africa. 
+ LEcechellensis, Chron. Orien., App., ¢.6, p. 148. 
} Elphinstone, vol.i., p. 488. 
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tian scriptures, he recognised the mighty 
truths they contained, and the sharp wea- 
pons those truths would afford, wiclded 
against idolatry. Incited hy strangcly- 
blended motives of ambition and fanaticism, 
he boldly defied the curse pronounced on 
those most impious of all deceivers, who 
shall dare to add unto, or take away from, the 
revealed word of God. (Revelation, ch. xxii. 
v. 18, 19.) 

It is necessary to know something of his 
private life, before we ean understand the 
steps by which an unknown enthusiast sprang 
suddenly into importance; and, gathering 
together with marvellous skill and energy 
the scattered tribes, formed them into a 
nation, prohibited retaliation without the 
previous sanction of a trial and a sentence, 
and in short, induced them to abandon intes- 
tiue strife and combine in a religious crusade. 
Mohammed was born a.p. 569, at Mecca, one 
of the oldest cities in the world, and belonged 
to the head family ef the tribe of Koreish, 
who were the hereditary guardians of the 
great temple of Caaba, which is built round 
a well, supposed to be that miraculously 
pointed out to Hagar to save the life of 
Ishmacl. ‘Tradition declares the temple 
itself, or at least the first temple which 
existed on this site, to have becn vouchsafed 
in answer to the prayer of Adam, who im- 
plored that he night be permitted to have a 
sanctuary like that in which he had war- 
shipped in Eden. The prayer was granted, 
and in curtains of light a model of the para- 
disaical temple was let down, precisely beneath 
the spot where the original had stood. On 
this modcl Seth built a temple, which was 
swept away by the deluge, but rebuilt by 
Abraham and Isaac, The worship offered in 
the Caaba was at the beginning of the sixth 
ceutnry idolatrous, the chief objects being 
Abraham and Ishmacl, to whose images, 
each holding a bunch of arrows, such as the 
Arabs use for divining, regular worship was 
offered. Thus Abraham, the divincly-com- 
missioned witness against idolatry, became 
in proeess of time the objeet of the very 
crime he had so zealously condemned. With 
him and his son there appear to have been 
in all 360 gods, the number having pro- 
bably reference to the days of the Persian 
year. 

The chicf command of the Caaba and of 
the city were vested in the same person, and 
to this double oflice of priest and chief Mo- 
hammed was presumptive heir, when the 
death of lis father Abdallah before his 


grandfather, eut him off from the succession, 
and threw him a destitute orphan on the eare 
of his uncle, Abu Taleb, who taught him the 
business of a merchant, and carried him on 
long trading journeys into Syria, thus giving 
him early insight into foreign countries and 
ereeds. When but fourteen, Mohammed 
cutered into a rancorous war that had broken 
out among the tribes, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself for courage and ability. 
Till twenty-five he remained in the service 
of his nnele, and then married Kadijah, the 
richly-endowed widow of a merchant of 
Mecea. Thus raised to independence, he 
was enabled to pursue the objeets most eon- 
genial to his own mind; but the nature of 
his oceupations for many years is unknown. 
Some suppose him to have employed that 
long interval in the study of various manu- 
scripts, although throughout his life he con- 
stantly affirmed himself unable to read or 
write* a single word. Itis very possible that, 
by the aid of a retentive memory, he might 
have obtained orally a great part, or even the 
whole, of the information he possessed, espe- 
cially with regard to the unity of God, by 
intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, named 
Warka ben Naufel, who was skilled in Jewish 
Iearniug, and is said to have translated the 
Seriptures from Hebrew into Arabic. He 
withdrew himself at length from all society, 
and spent long periods in complete solitude 
in the eave of Iara, near his native city, 
giving free scope to meditations, which 
brought him to the verge if not actually into 
the abyss of insanity, and opened a door for 
fancied visions and every species of mental 
delusion. At length, when about forty years 
of age, he deelared his alleged mission to his 
wife, and afterwards to a few of his family; 
and, some three or four years after, publiely 
announced himself as “ the last and greatest 
of the prophets.” He is represented as having 
been a man of middle size, singularly mus- 
cular, with a very large head, prominent 
forchead, eyebrows nearly mecting, but di- 
vided by a vein, whieh in times of excite- 
ment throbbed violently, black flashing eyes, 
aquiline nose, full and florid cheeks, large 
mouth, and small teeth of the most exquisite 
whiteness; glossy black hair fell over his 
shoulders, and a full beard flowed down upon 
his chest. Wis countenance is alleged to 
have been beautiful in the cxtreme, and to 


* Perhaps the strongest presumption against the 
truth of this assertion, is the cireumstance of his 
ealling for a pen that he might write, while delizions, 
during his last illness. The request was refused. 


THE TEJIRA OR PLIGHT FROM MECCA—a.p. 622. 


have added not a little to the effvet produced 
by his insinuating address and consunimate 
cloquence upon the impressionable natures 
of his conntrymen.* The creed he first taught 
was simply this:—“ There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his proplict ;” and 
all who received and repeated this compre- 
hensive formula were styled “true believers.” 
The Koran he declared to he a perfect hook, 
already written in heaven, but communicated 
to him in portions only, through the medium 
of the angel Gabricl. This provision enabled 
him to disseminate lis doctrines gradually, to 
observe the manner in which they were 
reecived, and to modify and even change 
them at successive periods; but, at the same 
time, the very facility of obviating imme- 
diate difficulties, led to many discrepancies 
and contradictions im his pretended revela- 
tions. In spite, however, of much extrava- 
ganec, of the wildest dreams related as if 
sober realities, and, worse than all, of the 
glaring impiety of pleading the Divine com- 
mand as a reason for intolerance and immo- 
yality, many chapters of the Koran arc still 
remarkable as compositions.t ‘They stamp 
their author as far superior to any existing 
writer of his country, and even exhibit him 
in the light of a reformer—for his religion 
was founded on the sublime theology of the 
Old Testament, and his morality, fanlty 
indeed in comparison with the Christian 
code, was yet .far purer than that then 
general in Arabia, for it must be remem- 
bered that Mohammed represented himself 
as privileged to break through at pleasure 
the very rules lie most strenuously enforeed 
on others. The Koran abounds in ad- 
monitions to spiritual and moral excellence, 
enunciates the necessary laws and directions 
for the guidance of Mohammedans, and 
especially enjoins the worship and reverence 
of the only true God, and resignation to his 
will. In the eourse of its 11 chapters, 
Adam, Noah, Moses, Joseph, David, Solo- 
mon, and other patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings, are referred to by name, thie facts 
heing evidently derived from the Jewish 
Seriptures, the fictions in which thy are 
enveloped, from tradition, or more fre- 
quently from the teeming brain of the im- 

* For a graphie and condensed account of the im- 
postor and his early proceedings, sce a published 
leeture on Mohammedanism, by the Rey. W. Arthur. 
Major Price's compendious dfahommedan Ilistory is 
an execllent book of reference, as well as of agrec- 
able reading. 

t “The style of the Koran,” says its able trans- 
lator, Mr. Sale, “is generally beautiful and fluent, 
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poster. It seems almost profanation to 
meution the sacred name ef the Great 
Redeemer im conneetion with the lying 
tales of the False Prophet. Suffice it to 
say that His divine mission is rceognised in 
the Koran, but Ilis divinity denied. 

Vor ten years after the first public an- 
nonneement of his alleged calling, Moham- 
med continued to play the part of a zealous 
and enduring missionary, suffering himself 
“to be abused, to be spit upon, to have 
dust thrown upon him, and to be dragged 
out of the temple by his own turban fastened 
to his neck.”t¢ Persceution had its usual 
eflcet of drawing its object into notice; his 
doctrines gradually took root, until, upon the 
death of his uncle and protector, Abu Taleb, 
the rulers of Mecea determined on his 
destruction. IIe Jost his faithful wife and 
earliest convert, Wadijah, about the same 
time, and a complete change came over him. 

At Medina, 270 nules from Mecca, his 
doctrines had leen favourably received, and 
a deputation from that city invited him 
to become its governor. He gladly iled 
thither, escaping, by stratagem, from a con- 
spiracy formed in Mecea, leaving his young 
cousin Ali lying on his bed, covered with his 
well-known green robe. The Uejira or flight 
forms the cra from which Mohammedans 
date; it occurred a.p. 622. On his arrival 
at Medina, whither all his converts followed 
him, he was immediately made governor. 
Many Jews and Christians then resided 
there, the latter he rather favoured, but thie 
former as a nation ineurred his bitter enmity, 
by indignantly rejecting his overtures to 
become proselytes, or to aid m making 
Jerusalem the head-quarters of the new 
ereed. Once established at Medina he built 
a mosque, tlirew off his submissive attitude, 
and declared his intention of having recourse 
to arms in his own defence, and also for 
the conversion or extermination of infidels. 
Ie strengthened his cause by several mar- 
riages, and subsequently added to the num- 
ber, as policy or inclination prompted, until 
he had fifteen, or as some say, twenty- 
one so-called legitimate wives—other men 
bemeg allowed four at the utmost. The truc 
seerct of his success probably lay in the 
especially where it imitaics the prophctie manner 
and seripture phrases: it is concise and often obscure, 
adorned with bold figures after the Eastern taste, 
and in many places, especially where the majesty 
and attributes of God are described, sublime and 
magnificent."—( Preliminary Discourse, p. 44.) 

{ YVaritkhi Tabari; quoted by Col. Kennedy, in 
the Bombey Literary Transactions, vol. iil. 
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732.—HIS SUCCESSORS. 


| force of his grand doctrine of the unity and 


omnipotence of God, as eontrasted with 
idolatry. This he declared was to be in- 
sisted upon everywhere, at the eost of life 
itself, which it was meritorious to lavish 
freely, whether that of believers in spreading 
the right faith, or of infidels to lessen their 
number. The enthusiastic Arabs were 
easily induced to unite as fellow-workers 


' in an enterprize they believed enjoined by 
| the direct command of Gad, and eagerly 


dared the fiercest contest in the battle-field, 
intoxicated by the lying words which as- 
serted that “the sword is the key of heaven 
and of hell; a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, or a night spent under arms, 
is of more ayail than two months of fasting 
or prayer. Whoever falls in battle, his sins 
are forgiven at the day of judgment; his 
wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion 
and odoriferous as musk; the loss of his 
limbs shall be supplied by the wings of 
angels and chernbims.”* 

The first contest, which took place at Beder 


between 300 of the Mohammedans and 900 


of the Koreish tribe, terminated in favour 
of the new sect, and laid the foundation of 
a great wilitary empire, of such rapid 


| growth, that when im the tenth year of the 


Iiejira, and the sixty-third of his age, 


| Mohammed Jay writhing in the last strug- 


gles of the long agony of four years’ 
duration, which followed the eating of the 
poisoned dish prepared by the persecuted 
Jews of Chaibar—not only was all Arabia 
united under his sway, but the king of Persia, 
the emperor of Rome, and the king of 
Ethiopia had been called upon to acknow- 
Iedge his divine mission and reccive the 
Koran: the dominions of the emperor (flera- 
chius) had indeed been aetually invaded by a 
successful expedition into Syria. Yet this 
was but the nucleus of the singular power 
exereised by his sucecssors, for instead of 
falling to picees like a snow-ball in the 
contest for its possession, as might have 
been expceeted, since Mohammed, hke Alex- 
ander, left no undoubted heir, the reins of 
government were placed by his followers in 
the hand of Abubckir, one of the carliest of 
the so-ealled “true believers,” in spite of 
the opposition of Ali, the cousin and son-in- 
law of Mohammed, who had expected to be 


* The Deeline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
contains a detailed account of the rise and progress 
of the Moslem empire, written with all the power 
and caustic irony peculiar to Gibbon. 

{ That is, civil and spiritual ruler, or high-pentiff. 


eliosen caliph and 


imaum.t  Abubekir, | 


fearing the revival of the domestic fends of — 


tribes or clans, forthwith proclaimed anew 
throughout the Arabian peninsula the 
favourite and convenient doetrine of the 
False Prophet, that fighting for religion 
was the most aceeptable service which man 
could render to his Maker, and declared his 
intention of sending an army for the eom- 
plete subjugation of Syria. The life and 
rule of Abubekir terminated in two years. 
In aceordanee with his desire, Omar, a 
noble eitizen 
supreme authoritv, with the 
“eommander of the faithful.” 

vigorous rule the Arabs invaded Persia and 
utterly destroyed the second or Parthian 
empire, gained complete possession of Syria, 
after defeating 40,000 Greeks in a severe 


title of 


contest on the Yermuk, a river running | 


into the lake of Tiberias, and, as a crowning 
triumph, compelled the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem, for which, as the “city of the pro- 
phets,’’ Mohammed had always professed 
high veneration. 

Egypt was over-run by Khaled, a general 
whose victories had procured from Moham- 
med the title of “ the sword of God,” and 
Alexandria was speedily added to the bril- 
hiant roll of Mussulman conquests. The 
great abilities, united to extreme simplicity 
and purity of life, which distinguished 
Omar, doubtless contributed to the spread 


of the doetrines and temporal sway of the | 
At the expiration of | 


people he governed. 
ten years he was slain while praying in the 
mosque, by a Persian, whose rage was ex- 


cited hy being obliged to pay two picees of | 


silver daily, as a penalty for refusing to 
abjure his faith—the alternatives offered by 
the Mohammedans, being 
tribute, or the sword.” The large majority 


of Mecea, aeceded to the 


Under his , 


“the Koran, | 


of the conquered chose the first, especially — 


im Persia, where a lifeless form of govern- 
meut and a fantastic and superstitious crecd, 
needed but a slight shoek to hasten the pro- 
gress of decay, und crumble mto dust, to be 
moulded ancw and receive vital energy, in 
greater or less degree, aceording to the will 
and ability of the first dominant power 
which might be brought to bear upon it. 
The doetrine of the unity and omnipotence 
of God was received by the Persians as a 
mighty truth, divinely revealed to man, as 
it really was, notwithstauding the false and 
distorted medium through whieh it reached 
them, and it must have peculiarly commended 


itself to all who had seriously considered the 


subject of religion, by freeing them from | 


the enthralment of a cowardly and degrading 
system, which taught men to seek the aid 
or deprecate the wrath of beings who added 
to superhuman influence the worst viecs of 
fallen creatures. 

Othman sueceeded Omar, but quickly 
displeased his geuerals, and at the elose of 
a turbulent reign of twelve years, was 
besieged in his own house, and after a long 
defence, murdered with the Koran on his 
knee. Ahi was at length elected caliph, not- 
withstanding the rivalry of Manwiyah, the 
licutenant of Syria, but assassinated within 
five years in Persia, while entering a mosque 
for evening worship. lis son and suecessor 
Hassan, was defeated by Mauwiyah and 
abdieated in his favour. The new eahph, 
the founder of the dynasty of the Ommiades, 
extended the dominion of the Arabs to the 
Atlantic, having subjugated all Roman or 
Northern Africa, 

Tn 4.p. 713, Spain was subdued, and the 
Mussulmans continued to advance until 
they had reached the heart of France, but 
were mct on the Loire, in 732, between 
Poitiers and Vows, by Charles Martel, and 
utterly routed. 

The last ealiph of the dynasty of the 
Ommiades (Merwan) was slain in a sedition 
raised by the descendants of Abbas, Moham- 
med’s uncle. The sceond prinec of this 
dynasty built the city of Bagdad and re- 
moved the scat of government thither; the 
fifth was the famous Haroun al Raschid. 
Under the Abbassides learning flourished and 
the original simplicity of the court gave way 
to luxury and magnificence, but the coherent 
strength of the now vast empire was on the 
decline, and a gradual but sure progress of 
dismemberment commenecd. In Spain, a 
branch of the Ommiades maintained an 
independent sway; Khorassan and Trans- 
oxiana be.ame virtually independent, and in 
Egypt, descendants of Fatima, (daughter of 
Mohammed and wife to Ali,) established a 
distinet caliphate. The fortunes of these 
new powers will be noticed when connceted 
with India, as also those of the Seljuk tribe, 
whose harbaritics at Jerusalem (under the 


* Islam, derived from an Arabic root, signifies “the 
true faith,’ Moslem or Mussulman a believer therein. 

+ Mohammed Kasim, surnamed Verishta, resided 
at the court cf Ibrahim Adil Shah IT., at Beejapoor, 
about the close of the sixteenth century, and, sus- 
tained by royal patronage and assistance in collecting 
authorities, wrote a history of the vise of the Moham- 
medan power in India till the year 1612, which has 
been ably translated from the original Persian by 
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ue 


dreaded name of Saracens) provoked the 
nations of Christendom to attempt the reseuc 
of the Holy Land; but the strngele carried on 
there for nearly three eenturics, never imme- 


| diately affeeted the centre of the Moham- 


medan empire, which continued at Bagdad 
for about 500 years. Mustassem was caliph 
when Jlulaku, a desecndant of the cele- 
hrated Jengis Khan, besicged and captured 
Bagdad. he cruel victor, after mocking 
his wretched prisoner with vain hopes until 
he had obtained his hidden treasures, ex- 
posed him for scme days to the lingering 
torments of starvation, and then, nuder the 
pretence of unwillingness to shed his blood, 
caused him to be wrapped in coarse camlet, 
and rolled about on the ground until he 
expired. Thus perished the last of the 
Abbussides, a.p. 1258. In the city alonc, 
800,000 persons, or according to some an- 
thorities, a much greater number were slain, 
so that the Tigris was dyed with gore. 
Indo-Arabic Conquesis. —In a.v. 66-4, 2 
Jarge foree marched from Meru to Cabool, 
and made converts of upwards of 12,000 
persons. At the same time, Mohalih, (after- 
wards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia,) proceeded thenee with a detach- 
ment in the direction of India, penctrated to 
Moultan, and having plundered the country, 
triumphantly rejoined the army at Khoras- 
san, briuging with him many captives, who 
were compelled to declare themselves converts 
tothe Moslem*creed. No further attempt is 
recorded as having been made on the uorth 
of India during the continuance of the Arab 
rule, but the prinee of Cabool appears to 
have been rendered tributary, if not subject 
to the caliphs, since his revolt is mentioned 
by Ferishta,t as the occasion of a uew in- 
vasion of his territories eighteen years later. 
The Arabs at this period met with an unex- 
pected check; they were drawn into a de- 
file, defeated, and compelled to surrender, 
and to purchase their freedom by an ample 
ransom. Oue old contemporary of Moham- 
med is said to have disdained all compro- 
mise, and to hare fallen by the swords of 
the infidels. This disgrace was immediately 
revenged by the Arab governor of Scestan, 


Colonel Briggs. A considerable portion of it had 
been previously rendered into English by Colonel 
Dow, but the value of his work is Jessened by mis- 
translations, and also by being largely interspersed 
with reflections and facts collated from other sources, 
which, though often interesting and importaut :r. 
themselves, are so closely interwoven with the text 
asto Icave the reader in doubt regarding the portior. 
which actually rests on the testimony of l’erishta. 
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and yet more completcly by Abdurehman, 
governor of Khorassan, who in a.p. 699, led 
2 powerful army in person against the city, 
and veduced the greater part of the country 
to subjection. A quarrel with Hejaj, the 
governor of Bassora, Jed Abdureliman into 
rebellion against the reigning caliph (Abdel- 
melek, one of the Ommiades), whereupon 
he formed an alliance with his former 
enemy, the prince of Cabool, in whose 
dominions he was compelled to take re- 
fuge, and at length, to avoid being given up 
to his enemies, committed suicide.* 

The nation to which this prince of Cabool 
belonged is rendered doubtful by the posi- 
tion of his capital at a corner where the 
countries of the Paropamisan Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartars are 
closely adjoining each other. Elphinstone 
supposes him to have been a Persian, and 
considers it very improbable that he could 
have been an Afghan, as Cabool is never 
known to have been possessed by a tribe of 
that nation. 

At this period the northern portion of 
the tract included in the branches of the 
Jiindoo Coosh, and now inhabited by 
the Eimaks and Hazarehs, was kuown by 
the name of the mountains of Ghor, and 
probably oceupied by Afghans, as also the 
iniddle part, all of which seems to have been 
included in the mountains of Soliman.t The 
southern portion, known by the name of the 
mountains of Mekran, were inhabited by 
Beloochees as at present; and the other 
ridges connected with the same range as 
those of Ghor, but situated to the east of the 
rauge of Imaus and Soliman, were probably 
tenanted by Indians, descendants of the 
Paropanisadze. Ferishta seems to have been 
led by their traditions to believe the Af 
ghanst to have been converted to Moham- 
medanism in the life-time of its originator, 
and represents them as invading the terri- 
tory of the Hindoos as carly as a.u. 63, and 


* Nholusat al Akhbar, and the Zurikhi Tubari, 
quoted by Price (vol. i, pp. 455—463). 

+ Elphinstone, vol. i., 496, I am informed by Mr. 
Masson, on the authority of Mirza Sami, the minister 
of Dost Mohammed, who correeted the mistake made 
hy Sir A. Burnes on the subject in his presence, that 
the term ]lindoo Coosh is especially given to the high 
peak of the range to which it belongs, immediately 
overhanging Ghosband, although it is applied, in 
ordinary parlance, to some extent of the range 
stretching cast or north-east. 

ft Forishta records, on the anthority of the Mutla- 
ool-Anwar, a work supposed to be no longer extant, 
but which he deseribes as written by a respeetable 
| author, that the Afghans are Copts of the race of the 
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as afterwards eontinually engaged in hos- 
tilities with the Rajah of Lahore, until, in |. 
conjunction with the Gukkurs (a people on 
the hills east of the Indus), they obtained 
from him a cession of territory, secretly 
engaging in return to protect him from the 
attacks of other Mussulmans. It was owing 
to this compact that the princes of the house 
of Samani never invaded the north of India, 
but confined their predatory ineursions to 
Sinde. Ferishta further mentions that the 
Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of 
the Arabs who were driven out of Sinde in 
the second century of the Iejira. § 

This account is on the whole sufficiently 
probable. The Afghans may have willingly 
reecived the Koran || long before their subju- 
gation by Sultan Mahmood. On the sub- 
ject of their early religion, Mohammedan 
historians afford no light, owing to their not 
distinguishing denominations of infidels. 
Arab descents on Sinde by sea are men- 
tioned as early as the caliphate of Omar, but 
they were probably piratical expeditions, 
undertaken for the purpose of carrying off 
the women of the country, whose beauty 
seems to have been much esteemed in Ara- 
bia. Several detachments were also sent 
through the south of Mckran (the Gedrosia 
of Alexander), during the reigns of the early 
ealiphs, but all failed owing to the impraeti- 
cable character of this barren region. 

At length, in the reign of the caipk 
Walid, an crab ship laden with slave-girls 
and rarities from Sinde having been seized 
at Dival or Dewal, a sea-port connected 
with Sinde (supposed to be the site of the 
modern Kurrachee), the rajah, named Dahir 
by the Mussulmans, was called on for resti- 
tution. ‘lhe eapital of this prince was at 
Alor, near Bukkur, and hie possessed Moul- 
tan and all Sinde, with, perhaps, the adjoin- 
ing plain of the Indus, as far as the moun- 
tains at Calabagh. Tis territory was por- 
tioned out among his relations, probably 


Pharaohs, many of whom, after the overthrow of the 
infidel monarch and his host in the Red Sea, became 
converts to the true faith; but others, stubborn and 
self- willed, continued obstinate, and, leaving their 
country, eame to India and settled in the Soliman 
Mountains under the name of Afghans. (Briges’ 
Ferishta, vol. i., p.6.) ‘Lhe people themselves claim 
descent from Afghann, grandson of Saul, hing of Israel. 

§ A quarter of the Balla Hissar, or citadel of Ca- 
bool, retains Uie name of Arabah, and its occupants 
are of Arabie deseent. 

{| The ‘Tartar nations, China, the Malay country 
and the Asiatie islands, afford evidenee of the propa- 
gation of the religion of the Mussulinans, inde- 
pendent of their arms. 


posse) pera 
<< 


on the feudal tenure still common among 
the Rajpoots. Dahir refused compliance 
with the demand of Walid, on the ground 
that Dewal was not suhject to his authority ; 
the excuse was deemed unsatisfactory, and 
a body of 1,000 infantry and S00 horse 
were despatched to Sinde; but this inadc- 
quate foree perished like its predecessors 
on the road. Iejaj, the before-mentioned 
governor of Bassora, prepared a regular army 
of 6,000 men at Shiraz, and entrusted the 
command to his son-in-law, Mohammed 
Casim, then only twenty years of age. By 
him the troops were safcly conducted to the 
walls of Dewal, a.w. 92 (a.p.711). Casim, 
being provided with catapultas and other 
engines, commenced operations by attacking 
a eclebrated pagoda without the city, sur- 
rounded by a high enclosure of hewn stone, 
and occupied, in addition to the numerous 
Brahmin inhabitants, by a strong garrison 
of Rajpoots. The Arab leader having 
learned that the safety of the place was 
helieved to be connected with that of the 
sacred standard displayed on the tower of 
the temple, directed his engines against this 
object, and having suececded in bringing it to 
the ground, the dismay of the besieged soon 
terminated in surrender. The town was like- 
wise taken, and a rich booty obtained. The 
Brahmins rejected the proposed test of con- 
version—cireumcision: all above thie age of 
seventeen were put to death, aud the re- 
mainder, with the women, reduced to slavery. 
Brahmanabad, Neron Kow (iow Hyderabad), 
Schwan, and Salem* were in turn reduced, 
and Casim, strengthened by a reinforcement 
of 2,000 horse from Persia, continued to 
advance, notwithstanding the opposition of 
a powerful foree under the rajah’s eldest 
son, til he reached the neighbourhood of 
Alor or Abhor, where he was confronted by 
the rajah himself, at the head of 10,000 men. 
The disproportion of numbers rendered 
retreat or advance equally hazardous for the 
invader, who prudently ensconced his small 
foree+ in a strong position, and awaited the 
attack of the Hindoos, auxiously watehing 
for any error or disaster which might create 


* Thesite of Brahmanabad is supposed by Burnes 
to be marked by the ruins close to the modern town 
of ‘atta (Zravels, vol. iil, p. 31), but Captain 
M'Murdo (2.4. 8. Journal, No. 1, p. 28), thinks it 
must have been situated on the other side of the pre- 


| sent conrse of the Indus, mueh farther to the north- 


east. Sehwan still retains its ancient name. The 
site of Salem is doubtful. 
{ It is stated in a work, abstracted from the family 


annals of Nawab Bahawal Khan, and translated and 
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disorder among their unwieldy ranks. Such 
a circluunstance occurred at an early period 
of the engagement. A naptha fire-ball 
struck the rajali’s elephant, and the terrified 
animal becoming absolutely ungovernable, 
rushed from the field of battle and phinged 
into the adjacent river Indus. Dahir, al- 
though severely wounded by an arrow, 
mounted his war-horse and returned imme- 


diatcly to the scene of action, but the dis- | 


appearance of the leader had produecd its 
usual effect on an Asiatic army; the fortune 
of the day was already decided; and the 
brave rajah, aftcr vainly attempting to rally 
luis panic-stricken forces, plunged into the 
midst of the Arab cavalry, and, with a small 


band of trusty followers, fell covered with. | 


wounds. ITis son fled to Bralimanabad, but 
lus widow collected the remains of the 
routed army and successfully defended the 
city, until famine within the walls proved a 
more powerful enemy than the sword with- 


out. Inflamed by her example, a body of Raj- | 


poots resolved to devote themselves and their 
families to death, after the manner of their 
tribe. When all hope of deliverance lad fled, 
they bathed, and with other ceremouies took 
leave of cach other and the world; the women 
and ehildren were then sacrifiecd on a fune- 
real pile, and the men, headed by the widow 
of Dahir, flung open the gates of the for- 
tress, and all perished in an attack on the 
Mohammedan camp. The city was then car- 
ried by storm, those who remained iu arms 
were slaughtered, aud their families reduced 
to bondage. 


A last desperate stand was made at Ash- | 


eandra, after which Moultan seems to have 
fallen without resistance, and every part of 
the dominions of the ill-fated Dahirt was 
gradually subjected, ach city was ealled 
upon to embraee the religion of Mohammed 


or to pay tribute; in default of both, an | 


assanit was commenced, and unless saved by 
timely capitulation, the fighting nen were 
put to death and their familics sold for 
slaves. Four cities held out to the last 
extremity ; and in two of them the number 


of soldicrs who were refused quarter is esti- | 


published by Shahamet Ali (a native gentleman in 


the serviee of the British government), under the 


title of.the Wistory of Bahawalpur (Loudon, 1818), | 


that a Brahmin of great ability forsook his master, 
the rajah, previous to the final conflict, and afforded 
great assistance to Casim; if so, he was probably 
accompanied by other deserters. 

1 In the history of Sinde, translated by the late 
Captain Postans, it is asserted that Dahir ruled 
Cabool, as well as Sinde, and coins have been found 


mated at 6,000 each. ‘The merchants, arti- 
zans, and such lke were exempt from moles- 
tation, beyond what must have heen insepa- 
rably connected with the storming of a town. 
When the payment of tribute was agreed 
to, the sovercign retained his territory, sim- 
ply becoming amenable to the usual rela- 
tions of a tributary prince, and the people 
yctained all their former privileges, including 


| the free exercisc of their religion. 


Casim himself, notwithstanding his ex- 
treme youth, seems to have united to mili- 
tary talents of the first order, discrction and 
ability to keep by conciliatory measures what 
he had gained by viclence.* Several Hindoo 
prinees were induced to join him during the 
war, and at its conclusion he re-appointed 
the Hindoo prime minister of Dahir to his 
previous office, on the express ground that 
he was best qualified to protect old rights, 
and maitain estabhshed institutions. 

The conquest and occupation of Sinde 
being completed, the victor organised an 
army on a large scale. By some writers 
he is alleged to have accomplished a trium- 
phant march to Canouj on the Ganges, estab- 
lishing a Mohammedan garrison in every 
large town on his route, when a sudden blow 
from a most unexpected source terminated at 
onee his projeets and his life. Among the 
females captured at Siude were the two 
daughters of the ill-fated rajah, who, from 
their beauty and high rank, were dcemed 
worthy to grace the seraglio of the Com- 
mandcr of the Faithful. There they re- 
mained until the year of the Hejira 96 
(a.p. 714), when Walid beeame cnamoured 
of the elder sister, who vehemently declared 
herself unworthy of his notiec, having been 
dishonoured by Casim hefore being scnt 
from her own country. The cnraged caliph, 
in the first headlong impulse of passion, 
wrote with his own hand an order to Casim, 
that he should eause Iimsclf to be sewn up 
in a raw hide and thus embrace the fate 
which he deserved. The faithful snbject 
Jiterally obeyed this tyrannical mandate, 
und his body was sent to Damascus. The 
caliph showed it to the princess, as evidence 
of the fate which attended those who dared 
insult the “deputy of the prophet,” upon 
which she exultingly declared that his ill- 
fated servant was wholly innocent of the 
crime attributed to him, and had fallen a 


with Nagart legends, which Mr. Masson reads us refer- 
ring to Sri Dahir, but Professor Wilson, to Sri Mahe. 

* A Persian MS., the Zarikht dLind o Sind, pre- 
served in the India House, is the source whence most 
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— 


victim to her suecessful stratagem, planned | 


to revenge the death of her father, mother, 
brother, and countrymen. This strange and 
romantic incident is recorded with little 
variation by Mohammedan historians, and 
it is perfeetly consistent with the determined 
character of the Hindoo women, where the 
objects of their affeetions are eoneerncd, and 
also with the pure and unhesitating self- 
devotion repeatedly evineed by the servants 
of the caliphs. ¢ 

The conquests of Casim were made over 


to his successor Temim, whose family pos- | 


sessed them for about thirty-six years, that 
is, until the downfall of the house of Ommia, 
A.D. 750, when the Mussulmans were cx- 
pelled by the Rajpoot tribe of Sumera, and 
their territories restored to the Hindoos, 
who retained possession for nearly 500 ycars. 
Part of the expelled Arabs found refuge, 
(as before stated) among the Afghans. 

Such is the account given by Elphinstone, 
on the authority of Ferishta and the Aycen 
Akbery—but in the History of Bahawalpur, 
since published, it is asserted that on the ex- 
pulsion of the Ommia dynasty and the ac- 
cession of Abul Abbas, governors were sent 
out by him to Sinde and the Punjanb. But 
little resistance was made, and the Abbas 
house continued in the enjoyment of their 
Indian acquisitions without molestation, 
until the caliphate of Kader-Bellah, that is, 
for a period of 286 lunar years, at the ex- 
piration of which the formidable enemy of 
Ilindoo independence, Mahmood of Gliuz- 
nce, appeared on the stage. 

These statements are quite contradictory ; 
but whatever degree of influence or authority 
the Arabs may have retained after the check 
given by the death of their leader, Casim, 
it is certain that neither their power nor 
their creed spread, but rather diminished 
from that moment. ‘The passive courage of 
the Hindoos generally, as well as the more 
active bravery of the Rajpoots, associated 


especially with a devoted attachment to a | 


religion closely interwoven with their laws 
and custonis—opposed great obstacles to in- 
vaders, even more desirous of converting 
than of conquering them. Besides this, 
the great change which took place in the 
spirit of the Mohammedan rulers, rendered 
their antagonism far less dangerous. The 
rude soldiers of Arabia, who had raised the 


accounts of Casim’s military transactions arc derived. 
+ About 50,000 Mohammedans are said to have 

collected around his standard on this occasion. 

} Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iv., p. 110. 


wild war ery of Islain, passed away ; suceced- 
ing generations filled their place, reared less 
hardily, while their ehiefs in an absorbing 
desire for luxury and magnifieenee at 
home, eared hittle for the dear-bonght 
triumphs of victory and the glory of their 
standard abroad. Omar set out to join lis 
army at Jerusalem, (in compliance with the 
stipulation of the Christiaus that he should 
persenally receive the surrender of the holy 
place), with his arms and provisions on the 
same camel with himself; and Othman ex- 
tinguished his lamp, when he had finished 
the necessary labours of the day, that the 


‘public oil might not be expended on his 


' enjoyments. 


Al Mahdi, within a century 
from the last-named ruler, loaded 500 
eamels with ice and snow ; and the profusion 
of one day of the Abbassides would have de- 
frayed all the expenses of the four first 
ealiphs. Thus it was left to other Mus- 
sulman nations, and to dynasties formed 
during the gradual dismemberment of tlic 
ereat Arab empire, to establish permanent 
dominion in India. 

House of Ghuznee.*— To understand the 
origin of this powerful family, it is neecssary 
to retrace our steps, and bricfly notice the 
country from wlienee they came. 

After the conquest of Persia, the Oxus 
beeame the northern Arab frontier: on the 
opposite side lay a tract of country (bounded 
on the north by the Jaxartes, on the west 
by the Caspian Sea, and on the cast by 
Mount Imaus,) to which they gave the 
name of Mawer ui Nahr, literally Beyoud 
the River, but commonly translated Trans- 
oxania, It eomprised much desert ground, 
intermingled with tracts of remarkable fer- 
tility, and was oecupied partly by scttled in- 
habitants, who were chiefly Persians, and 
partly by nomadie and pastoral tribes, com- 
prehended under the vague and general 
name of Tartars.t To which of the three 
great natious, commonly included in Euro- 
pean writings under this head, the people of 
Transoxania belonged at this period, whether 
Turks, Moguls, or Manchoos, is still unde- 
termined; but the first-named people are 
generally supposed to have formed the bulk 
of the wandering and also a seetion of the 

* Ghuznee, otherwise spelt Ghiznit and Ghaznt. 

+ Tod, referring to De Guignes, says—the Heong- 
nou and the Ou-houn, the Turks and Moguls, were 
called “ Tatar,” from Tatan, the name of the country 
from the banks of the Irtish, along the mountains of 
Altai, lo the shores of the Yellow Sea, De Guignes 


invariably maintains Ileong-nou to be but another 
name for the Turks, among whom he places Attila 
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permanent population. It was more than 
half a century after the subjugation of 
Persia aud five years before tle occupation of 
Sinde, that the Arabs crossed the Oxus 
under Catiba, governor of Khorassan, and 
after eight years spent in a contest, with 
varying sueecss, Transoxiana was subjected 
to the sway of the ealiphs, ap. 713. In 
806, a revolt occurred, whieh the son and 
successor of flaroun al Rasehid, Mamoon, 
was enabled to quell, and afterwards by 
residing in Khorassan, to retain authority 
over that province. But on the removal of 
the court to Bagdad, Taher, who had been 
the prineipal instrument of Mamoon’s eleva- 
tion to the ealiphate, to the detriment of 
his brother Amecn, established indepen- 
dent authority im Khorassan and Trans- 
oxiana, which were never again united to 
the rapidly decaying empire. 

The family of Taher were deposed after 
about fifty years’ rule, by the Sofarides, 
whose founder Yaeub ben Leith, a brazier 
of Seestan, commenced by raising a revolt 
in his native province, afterwards over- 
ran Persia,t and died while marching to 
attack the caliph in Bagdad. At the ex- 
piration of forty years, the Samanis, a family 
of distinction, whose members had held gov- 
ernments nnder Mamoon while he resided in 
Khorassan, and afterwards under the Taher- 
ites, superseded the Sofarides and took pos- 
session of their territory, nominally in behalf 
of the eahph, but really without any refer- 
enee to his authority. It was in the reign 
of Abdelmelek, the fifth prinee of this 
dynasty, that Aluptugeen, the founder of 
the kingdom of Ghuziuce, rose into impor- 
tanee. He was of Turkish descent, and had 
been a slave, but his royal master recognising 
his ability, had appointed him to various 
offices of trust, and at length to the govern- 
ment of Khorassan. On the death of his 
patron, a deputation was sent to consult 
Aluptugeen respecting the choice of a sue- 
eessor from the royal family, and having 
given his suffrage against Mansoor the 
presumptive heir, on account of his extreme 
youth, he incurred the ill-will of this prince, 
(whohad meantime been raised to thethrone,) 
was deprived of his office, and but for the 
and the majority of his army, whose hideous physi- 
ognomy and savage manners lent a fearful prestige 
to their desolating marehes. Another division of the 
same braneh of the Heong-nou had previously settled 
among the Persians in Transoxiana, and aequired 
the name of the White Iluus, from thcir changed 


eomplexion.—(iiistotre generale des ILuns.) 
} Me likewise subjugated Cabool.—( Mr. Thomas.) 
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fidelity of a trusty band of adherents, aided 
by his own military skill, would have lost 
liberty, if not life. At Ghuznee, in the 
heart of the Soliman mountains, the fugi- 
tive found safety, accompanied by 3,000 dis- 
eiplined slaves (A/ameluks). Here he was 
probably joined by soldiers who had served 
under him, as well as by the Inll Afghans, 
who, even though they might not acknow- 
ledge his authority, would be readily in- 
duced by wages to entcr his service. In his 
fight Aluptugeen was attended by a faith- 
ful slave named Subuktugeen, brought by a 
merchant from Turkistan to Bokhara.* 
Following the example of his early bene- 
factor, he had fostered the abilities of the 
youth until, on the establishment of a king- 
dom in Ghuznee, he rewarded the service 
of his adherent, both as a counsellor and 
general, by the titles of Ameer-ool-Omra 
{chief of the nobles) and Vakceel-i-Mootluk 
(representative). He is even said to have 
named him as his sneeessor, but anthorities 
differ on this point, some stating that Subuk- 
tugeen acceded immediately to the throne 
on the demise of Aluptugeen, a.p. 975; 
others, that he was chosen, on the death of 
that monarch’s son and suecessor, two years 
later, by general consent of the chicfs, and 
then married the daughter of his patron. 
Having been recognised by the caliph Man- 
soor as governor of Ghuznee, he had, eon- 
sequently, nothing to dread from that quar- 
ter, but was speedily ealled upon to make 
preparations against Jeipal (Jaya Pala), 
yajah of Lahore, who, alarmed by the 
growing power of a Mohammedan ruler 
so near his frontier, and already harassed by 
frequent ineursions, determined in turn to 
beeome the assailant. At the head of a 
large army he erossed the Indus, marehed 
to Laghman at the mouth of the valley 
whieh extends from Peshawer to Cabool, 
and was there met by Subuktugeen. Some 
skirmishes ensued, but a general engage- 
ment was prevented by a terrible tempest of 
thunder, wind, and hail, in which some 
thousands of both armies were said to have 
perished. This disaster was attributed to 
supernatural eauses;+ and the Bindoos, 
less aeeustomed than their hardy foes to the 

* He is alleged to have Leen lneally descended 
from Yeadijerd, the last of the Persian monarchs, 
who when flying from his enemics during the cali- 
phate of Othman, was murdered while sleeping at 
a water-mill near the town of Meru. Ilis family 
being left in Turkistan formed conneetions among 


the people, and his descendants hecame ‘Turks. 
+ Prince Mahmood learning that in the camp of 


extreme vicissitudes of climate, and probably 
more superstitious, proposed terms of peace, 
to which Subuktugeen, notwithstanding the 
opposition of his warlike son Mahmood, 
then a mere boy, at length consented, on 
representation being made to him of the 
determined courage of the Hindoos, espe- 
cially the Rajpoots, when driven to the last 
extremity. Jeipal surrendered fifty ele- 
phants, and engaged to pay a large sum of 
money, but on regaining the shelter of his 
own dominions, fear gave way to resent- 
ment, and, forfeiting his pledge, he impri- 
soned the messengers seut to demand its 
redemption. Ilostilities re-ecommenced ; the 
rajahs of Delhi, Ajmeer, Calinjar, and 
Canouj,t made eomnion cause with their 
countrymen; and when the rival forces 
again met in Laghman, the Ghuznee sove- 
reign, having ascended a height to ascertain 
the disposition of the enemy, ‘beheld the 
whole plain covered with an almost count- 
less host, comprising 100,000 horse and a 
prodigious number of foot soldiers. Un- 
daunted hy the prospect, and considering 
himself “as a wolf about to attack a flock of 
sheep,” Subuktugeen divided his troops 
into squadrons of 500 men each, and di- 
rectcd them to attack suceessively one par- 
ticular point of the dense line of the enemy, 
whieh would thus be continually compelled 
to encounter fresh troops. The manceuvre 
sueceeded im oceasioning some disorder, 
which was the signal for a general assault ; 
the Ilindoos gave way, and were driven with 
dreadful slaughter beyond the Indus, up to 
which point Subuktugeen at once took pos- 
session, levied heavy contributions in addi- 
tion to the plunder found in the camp, and 
left an offieer, supported by 10,000 horse, as 
governor of Peshawer. ‘The Afghans and 
Khilis (a distinet Tartar tribe) tendered 
allegiance, and furnished useful recrnits. 
He then employed himseif in consolidating 
his own dominions, which now extended on 
the west beyond Candahar, until an appeal 
for help from his nominal sovereign Noah 
{the seventh of the Samanis) against the 
inroads of the Ilocike Tartars, who then 
possessed all Tartary as far east as Clina, 
induecad him again to have recourse to arms. 
Jcipal was a spring, into which, if a mixture of or- 
dure were thrown, a fearful storm would arise, 
caused this to be done and the predicted result im- 
mediately followed. —(Verishta.) ‘The fact of there 
heing near Laghman,a spot suhjeet to tempests of 
extruordinary severity, renders this tale interesting. 
t These princes were all of the Pala family, and 
conscquently related to the rajah of Lahore. 
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So efficient was the assistance rendered, that | iM ame, but, grecdy of personal ee a 


Noah, reinstated in his authority, recognised 
the right of Subuktugeen over all his aequi- 
sitions, and conferred the government of 
Khorassan on Mahmood, with the title of 
Syf-ood-Dowla (Sword of the State). This 
arrangement was alinost immediately dis- 
turbed by the death of the two chief partics, 
and the changes and disscnsions which arose 
in their dominions. 

Malimood, being absent at the time of his 
father’s demise, was supplanted im his elain 
to the suceession by his brother Ismacl, 


‘whom, after defeating in a pitched battle, 


he captured and imprisoned for the rest of 
lis lite, mitigating however the sev erity of 
the sentence by every indulgence consistent 
with such a situation. During the seven 
months spent in establishing himself in 
Ghuznee, events occurred in Bokhara very 
detrimental to lis interests. The new king, 
Mansoor II., fell into the power of the old 
cnemics of his family, and by the influence 
of hk Khan the Tartar sovercign, was 
compelled to reecive Faik, one of his most 
turbulent and rebellious nobles, as his 
prime minister or rather master. The ap- 
plication of Mahmood to be continued in 
the government of Khorassan was abruptly 
rejected, and soon afterwards some court 
intrigues led to the unhappy Mansoor’s 
being dethroned and blinded, whereupon 
Abdulmelek was clected his successor as the 
instrument of Faik, ap. 999. On this, 
Mahmood ordered the name of the Samanis 
to be omitted in the public prayers; took 
possession of Khorassan in his own behalf; 
and having received an investiture from the 
reigning caliph (the dispenser of powers 
which he himself no longer enjoyed) pro- 
claimed the independence of his sway. Ile 
is henecforth commonly termed Sultan, an 
old Arabic word signifving king, but this 
title is not found upon his coins.* Iie next 
made peace with, and marricd the daughter 
of Klik Khan, who had secured his share in 
the spoil of a falling dynasty by sciziug on 
Transoxiana, and had thus put an end to 
the dominion of the Samanis after it had 
lasted 120 years. Mahmood was now little 
more than thirty years of age. The vigour 
and ambition of Iris mind were in accord- 
ance with his athletic and well-proportioncd 


* Sultan, first stamped by the Seljuk, Toghral Beg, 
was assumed in Ghuznee some fifteen years later 
by Ibrahiin, a.p. 1060. (Thomas, on Ghazni Coins.) 

t Alexander was reproached by his mother for 
placing his friends on a level with princes, by his 


of every feu he considered the mens sana 
in corpore sano insufficient compcnsation 
for an ordinary stature, and features dis- 
figured with the small pox in a manner, 
which at least in his youth, he bitterly re- 
gretted, as calculated to inar the efleet of 
the splendid pageants in which he delighted 
to form the chicf object. Tor Mahmood, 
famous warrior as he afterwards and had 
indeed already proved himself, could not as 
alegislator bear comparison with his vaunted 
teacher Mohammed, and was yery far from 
uniting the comprehensive ability of the 
statesman to the sword of the conqueror, 
hke his mighty predceessor in India, Alex- 
ander; who, heedless of the extcrnals of 
royalty, lavished gold and jewels upon lis 
followers until his own coflers were empty,7 
and—supcrior to the vanity which lcd his 
suceessors to stamp tlicir resemblance on 
coins and images, cared so little for this 
species of uotoricty, that of his kingly form 
no popular notion remains, save that con- 
nected with the keen intelligence of thc 
eye, and the peculiar carriage of the head, 
dwelt on by cotemporarics as his peculiar 
characteristics. 

The vice of covetousness, in the indul- 
gence of which Mahmood’s intense sclfish- 
ness found constant gratification, gradually 
swallowed up the higher qualitics of his 
intellect, as well as the better feelings of his 
heart. It had probably becn carly stimu- 
lated by the rich booty captured during his 
father’s war with Jeipal, and by reports of 
the imimense stores of wealth heaped around 
idolatrous shrines, which it was the duty of 
every “true belicver” to pillage and destroy. 
‘The unsettled state of the surrounding na- 
tions offered a wide scope for his ambition, 
but Indian conquest appears to have been 
Ins paramount desire. Having therefore, as 
hefore stated, entered into a fricndly alli- 
ance with Elik Khan and made arrange- 
ments for the government of his own domi- 


nions, he proceeded with 10,000 chesen 
horse to invade India, a.v. 1001. Near 
Peshawer he was met by his father’s old 


antagonist, the rajah of Lahore, w hom, after 
totally defeating, he made prisoner. Trom 
thenee the conqueror pursued his victorious 
march beyond the Sutlej, to the fort of Ba- 


unbounded generosity. Mahmood when dying or- 
dered his treasures to be spread out before him, and 
shed bitter tears at the thought of parting with 
them, but distributed no portion among the faithful 
adherents who had assisted him in their acquisition. 


G2 


to Ghuznee with the rich spoils of the camp 
and country, including sixteen necklaces, one 
of whieh, belonging to Jeipal, was valued at 
180,000 dihnars,t or £81,000. 

In the ensuing spring the Hindoo pri- 
soners were released on payment of a heavy 
ransom, but the Afghan chiefs who had 
joined them were put todeath, Jeipal him- 
self returned to his kingdom, and having 
made over his authority to his son Anung 
Pal, bravely met the fate a mistaken creed 
| assigned as a duty to a sovereign twice con- 
quered by a foreign foe; and mounting a 
pyre which he had caused to be prepared, 
set it on fire and perished in the flames. 
Anung Pal (Ananda Pala) appears to have 
at first endeavoured to fulfil his father’s 
cngagement, but the rajah of Bhatia,t a 
dependeney of Lahore, on the eastern side 
of Moultan, refused to furnish his quota of 
the stipulated tribute, upon which the sultan 
procceded in person to enforce it (a.v. 1004), 
and drove the offending rajah, first from a 
well-defended intrenchment, and then from 
a strong fortress, until the fugitive, in des- 
pair, finding himself pursued evcn among the 
thickets of the Indus, where he had hoped 
for refuge, and being at the point of eap- 
ture, turned his sword against his own 
| breast: the majority of his remaining ad- 
_herents perished in vainly endeavouring to 
avenge lis death. 

After annexing Bhatia and its dependen- 
cies the eonqueror departed, bearing away 
as usual much booty of various kinds, in- 
cluding 280 elephants and many eaptives. 

A third expedition into India was soon 


* Situated in an almost inaccessible traet inhab- 
ited by the Bhattis or Shepherds. Though sur- 
rounded by a sort of desert, the rajah resided here, 
| alternately with his capital Lahore, probably as a 
measure of security. Bird’s Jfistory of Gujarat, 
from the Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. 

+ Vatuing the dihnar at nine shillings. 

j Site disputed, generally considered to be the 
| present Bhulneer. 

§ Brigg’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 40, This expression 
probably alludes to a supposed falling into hetero- 
doxy rather than paganism. Seets and dissensions 
had early arisen among the Mohammedans, and in- 
ereascd until they amounted to seventy-three, the 
number said to have been foretold hy Mohammed. 
| These may he classed under two heads. ‘The be- 

levers, generally deemed orthodox, are included 
| under the term Sonnefes (or traditionists), because they 
' acknowledye the authority of the Sonna, a collection 
of moral traditions of the sayings and actions of their 
founder, which is a sort of supplement to the Koran, 
answering in name and desizn to the Mishna of the 
Jews. ‘The Sonnites regard the Koran as uncreated 
and eternal, in opposition to the Motazalites (or sepa- 
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tinda,* which he stormed, and then returned | undertaken against the Afghan ruler of 


Moultan, Abul Futteh Lodi, the grandson 
of the chicf who had joined Subuktngeen 
after his first victory over the Hindoos. 
Abul, althongh edueated as a Mussulman, 
had “ abandoned the tenets of the faithful,’ 
and what Mahmood considered of more im- 
portance, thrown off his political allegiance, 
and entered into aelose alliance with Anung 
Pal, who, on learning the approach of their 
joint foe, advaneed to intercept him, but 
was defeated near Peshawer, pursued to 
Sodra (near Vizirabad) on the Chenab, and 
compelled to take refuge in Cashmere. 
Moultan was then besieged, but at the end 
of seven days a compromise was effeeted, the 
revolting ehief promising implicit obedi- 
ence for the future and the paymeut of an 
annual tribute of 20,000 golden dirhems ;|| 
terms which Mahmood was only too glad to 
grant, having reeeived intelligenee of a for- 
midable invasion of his dominions by the 
armies of Ehk Khan. The ties of relation- 
ship had not sufficed to prevent the en- 
croaching Tartar from endeavouring to take 
advantage of the unprotected state in which 
his son-in-law had left his home possessions, 
while intent on aggressive incursions abroad. 
Hoping to acquire Khorassan without diffi- 
culty, he despatched one force to Herat 
and another to Balkh to take possession. 
But he had formed too low an estimate of 
the energy of the opponeut he had wantonly 
provoked. Committing the charge of his 
acquisitions on the Indus to Sewuk Pal, a 
Iindoo who had embraced Mohammedanism, 
Mahmood immediately proeeeded by long 
and rapid marches to Ghuznee, and thence to 
ratists) and others, who maintain such an assertion 
to be rank infidelity; and some caliphs of the Abbas 
family (Motassem and Wathek) endeavoured to sup- 
press it by punishing its advocates with whipping, im- 
prisonment, and even death. An account of the 
numerous false prophets who sprang up, in imitation 
of the areh-deceiver himself, is ably given in the in- 
troduction to Sale’s Koran; among them figures 
Mokanna, the veiled prophet, the hero of Moore’s 
most popular produetion. The Sketahs, a term sig 
nifying sectarics or adherents in general, is pecu- 
liarly applicd to the followers of Ali, who hold him 
to have been the rightful Caliph and Imaum, or high 
pontiff, (by virtue of his birth, of his marriage with 
Fatima, and of his having been the first independent 
person who recognised the mission of Mohammed,) and 
consider the supreme authority both temporal and spi- 
ritual inalienably vested in his descendants. he Per- 
sians are mostly Sheiahs; the'Turks gencraily come un- 
der the head of Sonnites, and these, like many less con- 
spieuous sects, are in direct opposition to cach other. 

| Vhe value of the silver dirhem is about five: 
penee; thatof the golden one, Colonel Briggs states, 
is not estimated in any work he has examined. 


troops at Herat, before the foree dctachcd 
for their expulsion. 

HEhk Khan, alarmed at the turn of affairs, 
applied for assistance to Kadr Khan of 
Kloten, who mareled to jom him with 
50,000 men. Thus strengthened he erossed 
the Oxus and was met near Balkh by Mah- 
mood, who had employed even more than 
wouted skill in the arrangement of his re- 
sonrees. Not the least of these was a body 
of 500 elephants, captured at various times 
from the {indoos, the mere sight of which 
would, he rightly conjectured, check the 
fury of the Tartar charge, and probably sue- 
ceed in breaking their line: but being well 
aware that failing in this, these timid and 
unwieldy, though sagacious and gentle erea- 
tures, would, as he had often witnessed, 
becoming alarmed and injured, rush back 
furiously on their masters, lie stationed them 
at intervals among the troops, leaving free 
way for their retreat in the event of a re- 


pulse. This forethought, however, proved 
needless. Both armics advanced with im- 


petuosity to the charge, and hk Khan, 
attended by his guards, attacked the eentre 
of the army of Mahmood, who, pereciving 
his intention, Ieaped from his horse, and 
after (as was his wont, on the eve of any 
great struggle) prostrating himself on the 
ground and invoking the aid of the Al- 
mighty,—mounted an clephant and ad- 
vanced to mect his assailant. The well- 
trained animal seizing the standard-bearer 
of the enemy in Ins trunk, tossed him aloft, 
to the dismay of his companions, The 
Ghuaznevides urged on the other elephants 
and pressed forward themsclyes to support 
their leader; the Tartars were driven off 
the field with prodigious slaughter, and hk 
Khan escaped across the Oxus with a few 
attendants, having reecived a severe lesson 
not again to meddle with the dominions of 
his warlike relative. But for the inele- 


* On the third night of the pursuit a violent storm 
of wind and snow oceurred. The army remained 
unsheltered, but the royal tents had with mueh 
difficulty been pitched and heated by stoves, so that 
many of the courtiers began to throw off their upper 
garments. One of them eame in shivering with cold, 
which Mahmood pereeiving, addressed him with— 
“Go, Dilchuk, and tell Winter that he may burst 
his cheeks with blustering—here we defy his power.” 
Dilehuk went out, and returning, declared that he 
had delivered his message, and. the surly season 
replied, that though he might fail to touch royalty 
or its immediate retainers, yet he would so evinee 
his power over the army that in the morning the 
sultan might he compelled to saddle his own horse. 
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meuey of the season, it being the winter of 
1006, lhe might have fared still worse; for 
Malinood, after two days’ pursuit, was 
not withont great relnetance compelled to 
return to his capital hy the intense cold, 
from which some hundreds of his men and 
horses perished.* 

Meanwlile Sewnk Pal, the renegade 
Ifindoo governor, had relapsed inte ido- 
latry and expelled all the ofliecrs appointed 
by Mahmood, who, marching to India, de- 
tached a body of cavalry in advance, by 
whom the offender was surprised and cap- 
tured. His scntenee was a heavy fine and 
imprisonment for life.+ 

In the spring of 1008, the Sultan as- 
sembled a large army and sct out on his 
fourth Indian expedition, on the plea of 
revenging the opposition he had reecived 
during the hostilities in Moultan from 
Anung Pal, who, on becoming aware of his 
danger, sent ambassadors to the Hindoo 
prinecs on all sides, urging them to unite 
for the protection of their religion and in- 
dependenee. ‘The appeal was successful ; 
the rajahs of Oojein, Gwalior, Calinjar, 
Canouj, Delhi, and Ajmeer entered into a 
confederacy, and collecting their forees, ad- 
vaneed into the Punjaub with an army, 
whose magnitude so astonisned Mahmood, 
that instead of displaying his usual alacrity 
to meet danger, he halted in the presence 
of the enemy, took up a_ position near 
Peshawer, and remained forty days in a de- 
fensive attitude. It must have seemed to 
him as if the whole male population of 
Ilindoostan had come, ex masse, to obstruct 
his progress, end to dic, if neecssary, in the 
attempt. Their numbers and enthusiasm 
daily imercased, contributions constantly 
arrived from the women of distant parts, 
who sold their jewels and melted down their 
ornaments to provide ample resources for the 
defenee of their country, and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike troops rallying round the 
With all his faults, Mahmood seems to have been 
neither iraseible nor tyrannical in his bearing to- 
wards these about him. The reproof thus wittily 
conveyed is said to have induced him to renounce 
the idea of further advanee, but the distressing 
seenes of death and suffering manifested by the dawn 
of the following day must have sufficed to afford 
reason for retreat.—(Briggs’ Fertshta, vol. i., p44.) 

+ In the text I have followed the example of 
Elphinstone in adopting the statement of Ferishta; 
but Mr. Bird asserts, on the authority of older Per- 
sian writers, that there was no such person as Sewuk 
Pal, and that the mistake arose from placing the 


expedition to Moultan before, instead of after, the 
war with Elk Khan.—(ifistory of Gujarat, p. 23.) 
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popular standard, encompassed the Moham- 
medans, who were compelled to intrench 
their camp. Mahmood perceiving the in- 
creasing danger, strove to profit by the 
strength of his defences, and scnt out a 
body of 6,000 archers to provoke an attack. 
The success of this stratagem had well nigh 
proved fatal to the schemer, for the hardy 
Gukkurs having repulsed the archers, pur- 
sued them so closely, that in spite of the 
sultan’s personal efforts, a numerous body 
of these mountaineers, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, 
passed the entrenchments on both flanks, 
and throwing themselves among the cavalry 
with irresistible fury, proceeded to cut 
down and maim both horse and rider, until 
in a very short space of time between 3,000 
and 4,000 Mohammedaiis were slain. The 
assailants however, after the first onset, 
were checked and ent off as they advanced, 
till, on a sudden the elephant on which the 
Tiindoo leader rode becoming wnruly * 
turned and fled, and his followers thinking 
themselves deserted, gave way, and were 
easily routed. Mahmood immediately de- 
spatched 10,000 men in pursnit of the re- 
treating army, of whom nearly twice as many 
were slain before they could reach a place 
of safety. Then, without allowing the scat- 
tered hosts time to reassemble, he followed 
them into the Punjaub, and on their effectual 
dispersion, found himself at liberty to give 
free scope to his plundering propensities in 
the rifling of the fort of Bheem (now Nagar- 
cot), a fortified temple on a steep mountain 
connected with the lower range of the 
Himalaya. ‘This edifice was considered to 
derive peculiar sanctity from a burning foun- 
tain or natural flame, which issued from the 
sround within its precincts, and was en- 
riched by princely offerings, besides being 
the depository of the wealth of the neigh- 
bourhood ; so that, according to Ferishta, 
sueh an amount of treasure was never col- 
lected by any prince on earth. It would seem 
ineredible that a plaec of the first import- 
ance should be left unguarded, but its 


* In various copies of Ferishta, the cause of the 
elephant’s alarm is aseribed to guns and muskets. 
As no Persian or Arabic history speaks of gunpowder 
before the time assigned to its Hurepean invention, 
A.D. 1317, Briggs, by a slight change of the diacrital 
points in the manuscripts, renders it—“ naptha balls 
and arrows.” Elphinstone deems the expression 
an anachronism of the anthor; but as there is every 
reason to believe that this explosive material was 
then used in China, it seems just possible that it 
might have been obtained from thence. 


garrison having been drawn off during the 
late effort to free ]lindoostan from her per- 
secutor, the rapidity of his movements had 
cut off any chance of reinforeement; and 
when, after having laid waste the surround- 
ing country with fire and sword, he ap- 
proached the walls, no opposition was at- 
tempted by the defenceless priests, who glad- 
ly capitulated on the condition of their lives 
being spared. Entering the temple with 
the chief officers of his court and household, 
Mahmood gazed in delighted amazement at 
the vast stores garnered up therein. Gold 
and silver, wrought and nnwrought, in dih- 
nars, plate and ingots; pearls, corals, dia- 
monds, rubies and various other jewels,+ 
aecumulated since the time of Rajah 
Bheema, in the heroic ages, became the 
prize of the royal marander, who returned 
with his booty to Ghwznce, and in a 
triumphal festival held dnring three days 
on a spacious plain, displayed on golden 
thrones and tables manufactured from his 
Indian spoils, the richest and rarest of his 
acquisitions. Sumptuous banquets were 


provided for the spectators, alms liberally | 


distributed among the poor, and magnificent 
presents bestowed on persons of distinction ; 
all this display being at onee very gratifying to 
the sultan’s love of magnificence, and well 
ealculated to contribute to his popularity, 
and the maintenance of internal tranquillity 
during his frequent absenee. 

In a.p. 1010, Mahmood proceeded against 
the strong country of Ghor, in the moun- 
tains east of Herat. The inhabitants were 
Afghans, and had been converted and sub- 
dued by the caliphs in the commeneement 
of the second century of the Hejira. Their 
chicf, Mohammed Soor, strongly posted, and 
at the head of 10,000 men, repelled the 
attacks of his assailant from early morning 
till noon, but was eventually tempted from 
his sceure position, by the pretended dis- 
orderly retreat of the Ghuznevides, in pur- 


suit of whom the Ghorians sallicd forth, but 


were speedily made aware of the trap into 
which they had fallen, by the sudden halt 


+ There are said to have been 700,000 golden 
dihnars, 700 mauns of gold and silver plate, 200 
mauns of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mauns of un- 
wrought silver, and 20 mauns of jewels. There are 
several kinds of maun; the smallest, that of Arabia, 
is two pounds; the most common, that of Tabriz, 
eleven pounds; and that of India, cighty pounds. 
Taking the smallest weight, we have 1400]b. of 
gold and silver plate, 4001b. of golden ingots, 


4,000 \b. of silver bullion, and 40]b. weight of | 


jewels.—(Driggs’ derishta, vol. i., p. 48.) 
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and fieree onset of the foe, by whom they 
were competely defeated. Their ehicf being 
taken prisoner, swallowed sonic poison, 
which he always kept about him in a ring, 
and died in a few hours. IJlis country was 
annexed to the dominions of Ghuznee, but 
it is worthy of note that by his descendants 
the conquering dynasty was at length utterly 
overthrown. 

Two years afterwards, the mountainous 
country of Jurjistan,* adjoining Ghor, was 
redueed, and another attack made upon 
Moultan, which had revolted. In the words 
of Ferishta, who, as a Mussniman historian, 
chooses very gentle phrases in which to ex- 
press the sangninary deeds of fellow-belicvers, 
a number of the infidel inhabitants were 
ent off? and Abul Futtech Lodi bronght 
to Ghuznee as a eaptive, and doomed to 
languish in the gloomy fort of Ghoornk for 
life. Jn the followmg year, 1011, Mahmood 
undertook an expedition of unusual length 
to Tanesur (thirty miles west of Dethi). He 
was met by the urgent entreaties of the Iiu- 
doos that he would spare the temple, which 
they held in great veneration, and accept a 
ransom, but he replied, “the Koran declared 
that the extent to which the followers of 
the prophet exerted themselves for the sub- 
version of idolatry would be the measure of 
their reward in heaven,—it therefore be- 
hoved him, by Divine assistance, to root ont 
the worship of idols from the faece of all 
India.” Proceeding forthwith to Tanesur, 
before its defenders had time to assemble, 
he plundered the temple, destroyed the 
idols, sacked the town, and carried away 
200,000 captives and much treasure, so that 
throughout the camp “no soldier was with- 
ont wealth or many slaves.”’+ 

Two predatory incursions into Cashmere 
were next attempted, the second of which 
proved disastrous from the difficultics of a 
march commeneed when the season was too 
far advanced.{ <A brief interval of repose 
for India followed, during which Mahmood 
took advantage of the disturbed state of the 
affairs of Klik Khan’s successor in Tartary 
to acquire possession of ‘Transoxiana, and 
extend his dominion to the Caspian Sea. 
From this period his Indian exploits were 
ou a grander scale, and he seems to have 
united a much stronger desire for the per- 


* Mistaken by D'Ierbclot and others for Georgia. 

+ Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 53. 

} Stewart's History of Bengal, pp. 10, 11. 

§ Mahmood writing to Ghuznee declared that 
Muttra eontained a thousand edifices ‘as firm as the 


manent possession of conquered territories, 
to his zeal for the destruction of idols, and 
the appropriation of their spoils. Assem- 
bling an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
foot, drawn more especially from his newly- 
acquired dominions, he made judicious ar- 
rangements for the home government dur- 
ing his absence, placed his two sons in 
important governments aided by trusty 
counsellors, and then commeneed carrying 
out the plans which, after much careful in- 
vestigation, he had devised for the proscen- 
tion of a three months’ march to the Ganges, 
across seven great rivers, in an unexplored 
country. Leaving Peshawer in the spring 
of 1017, he passed near the confines of 
Cashmere, and being joined by the prince 
whom he had established there, proceeded 
on his way, keeping close to the mountains 
until he had crossed the Jumna. Then 
turning south, and driving all opposition 
hefore them, the Mussulmans presented 
themselves unexpectedly before the walls of 
Canouj; 2 city, says Ferishta, “ which raised 
its head to the skies, and, in strength and 
beauty, might’ boast of being unrivailed.” 
The rajah, taken by surprise, made no 
attempt at defence, but came out with his 
family and surrendered himself to Mah- 
mood, who, on this oceasion, (cither from a 
motive of policy, or possibly actuated by 
one of the kindly impulses in which his 
nature, though warped by bigotry and ava- 
tice, was by no means deficient,) showed 
unnsual clemeney, and after three days’ 
tarry, left the stately city wninjured. 

Other places and their rulers were less 
fortunate—many were bravely defended. At 
Mahawan, near Mnuttra, terms had been 
entered into, when an accidental quarrel 
among the troops led to the massacre of the 
Hlindoos, whose leader, conceiving himself 
betrayed, destroyed his wife and family, and 
then committed suicide. Muttrag itself, the 
famous seat of the Hindoo religion, was 
completely devastated by the excesses of the 
troops during a twenty days’ halt, the hor- 
rors of a conflagration being added to the 
ordinary sufferings of the people of a sacked 
city. Idols of gold and silver, with eves of 
rubies, and adorned with sapphires and pre- 
cious stones, were demolished, melted down, 
and packed on camels; destined perhaps to 


faith of the faithful,” mostly of marhle, besides in- 
numerable temples, and considered that many mil- 
lions of dihnars must have been expended on the 
city, the fellow to whieh could not be eonstructed 
under two centuries.—(Ferishta, vol, i. p. 58.) 
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excite scarcely less ecnsnrable feelings in 


| the breasts of thcir new possessors, than 
| formerly as the unhallowed mediums, or too 


often the actual objects, of Hindoo worship. 


|The temples were however left standing, 


either on account of the excessive, and, in 


one sense at least, unprofitable labour ne- 
| cessary to their destruction, or else for the 


sake of their extraordinary beauty. The fort 
of Munj was taken after a siege of twenty- 
five days, its Rajpoot defenders at length 
ending the long struggle by rushing through 
the breaches on the enemy, springing from 


| the works, or meeting death in the flames 
| of their own houses, with their wives and 


children; so that not one remained to be 
enslaved. 

Various other towns were reduccd and 
much country laid waste, before the vic- 
torious army leaving the beautiful plains of 
ill-fated, because idolatrous, Hindoostan 
steeped in blood and tears, returned to their 
liomes in triumph, carrying with them many 
prisoners.* New tastes had been acquired to- 
gether with the means for their gratification, 
and incited by the recollection of the stately 
structures they had ruthlessly despoiled, 
the rough soldiers so lately accustomed to 
make the saddle their seat by day, their 
pillow by night, now, following the example 
of their king, employed the wealth, labour, 
and talents of their wretched captives, in 
rearing palaces for their private abodes as 
well as public buildings for the adornment 
of the capital, which soon became orna- 
mented with mosques, porches, fountains, 
aqueducts, and reservoirs beyond any city 
then existing. Mahmood himself erected a 
magnificent mosque cf marble and granite, 
called “the Celestial Bride,’ which was in 
that age the wonder of the East; and founded 
a university, supplied with an extensive and 
valuable brary, and a museum of natural 
curiosities. To the maintenance of this 
establishment he appropriated a large sum 
of money, and formed a permanent fund for 
the support of the students and the salaries 
of qualified instructors. He also set aside 
a sun nearly equal to £10,000 a-year, for 
pensions to Icarned men—and through this 
munificence his court became as celebrated 
through Asia for its brilliant literary cirele, 
as was afterwards that of the Medici in 


* Ferishta’s confused account of their route is dis- 
cussed in Bird’s Jlistory of Gujarat, p. 31, 

yj The ruling dynasty was Turkish, but Mahmood 
was the illegitimate son of a Persian mother, and in 
language and manners identified with that nation. 


Europe. The liberality thus evinced con- 
trasted strongly with his usual parsimony, 
and it was well directed, for it did much to 
secure for him the present and posthumous 
fame which he ardeutly desired. Large re- 
wards were offered for the production of an 
historical poem which should embody the 
achievements of ancient Persiant heroes; 
and the author who commenced the work 
(Dakiki) having been assassinated when he 
had finished about a thousand couplets, the 
continuation was entrusted to the celebrated 
Ferdousi, who performed his task with such 
ability that, although so ebsolete as to re- 
quire a glossary, it is still the most popular 
of all books among his countrymen.t The 
sultan was delighted with the poem; but 
when, after thirty years’ labour, it was at 
length concluded, his characteristic failing 
prevailed over justice, and the proffered 
reward was so disproportioned to the expcc- 
tations held out, that the disappointed Fer- 
dousi indignantly rejected it, and withdrew 
to his native city of Tus, whence he lannched 
a bitter satire at Mahmood, who on mature 
reflection evinced no ordinary amount of 
magnauimity by passing over the satire 
(which is still extant), and remitting for the 
epic, what even its author must have con- 
sidered, a princely remuneration. But it 
eame too jate; the treasure entered one 
door of Ferdeousi’s house as his bier was 
borne out of another. His daughter proudly 
rejected the untimely gift, but was eventu- 
ally prevailed npon by Mahmood to accept 
it, as a means of procuring an abundant 
supply of water for the city where her 
father had been born, and to which he 
had been always much attached. 

In 1022, the sultan was roused from the 
nnusual quict in which he had remained for 
five years, by advices from India that a con- 
federacy had been formed against the rajah 
of Canouj by the neighbouring princes to 
avenge his alliauce with the enemy of his 
country. Mahmood immediately marched 
to his relief, but on arriving found that the 
unfortunate prince had been defeated and 
slain by the rajah of Calinjar, against whom 
the Mohammedan arms were directed, but 
without any remarkable result.§ This cam- 
paign is however memorable as marking the 
establishment of the first permanent garri- 


{ The Shah Namah or Book of ings. 

§ In the kingdom of Ghuznce at this time, many 
soldiers and magistrates were Arabs hy descent, but a 
great portion of the court and army were Turks, and 
the rest, with almost all the people, were Persians, 


' Votaries uscd to attend during the eclipses. 


sou on the cast of the Indus; for the uew 
rajeh of Lahore (Anung Pal’s suecessor) 
having ventured to oppose the invader, was 
driven from his country, which was despoiled 
and winexed to Ghuaznece. In 102-4, Mahi- 
mood performed, if not the greatest, at 
least the most famous of his Indian exploits. 
At the head of an immense army, swollen 
by a crowd of volunteers from beyond the 
Oxus, and attended by 20,000 eamels bear- 
ing supplies, he set off, nerved to encounter 
a long march, partly through hostile terri- 
tories and partly through a desert 350 
miles broad, of loose sand or hard clay, 
almost entirely without water or forage. 
Having overeome these obstacles he sud- 
denly appeared before Ajmcer to the con- 
sternation of the rajah and inhabitants, who 
fled, leaving the Mussulmans to ravage the 
country and pursue their desolating course, 
to Auhalwara, the eapital of Guzcrat, whose 
rajah, also taken by surprise, was con- 
strained to abandon it precipitately, and 
leave the way clear for the invaders to the 
great objeet of their hopes, the famous 
temple of Somnauth, the richest and most 
frequented place of worship in the ecountry.* 
It stood at the southern extremity of Guze- 
rat, on a peninsula connected with the 
main land by a fortified isthmus, the battle- 
ments of which were guarded at every point 
by armed men; who, on witnessing the ap- 
proach of the Moslems, loudly asserted, in 
the name of their object of worship, that this 
great foree had been drawn together only to 
be utterly destroyed as a retribution for the 
desecrated shrines of India. 

Nothing deterred, Mahmood brought for- 
ward his arehers, who commeneed mounting 
the walls with their accustomed war-cry, 
« Ala li Akbur !?? (God is supreme !), but 
the Rajpoots having prostrated themsclves 
before the idol, hurried to the defence and 
drove back the enemy with heavy loss. 
The next day brought a more signal repulse, 
and on the third the neighbouring princes 
presented themselves in order of battle. In 
the furious conflict which ensued victory 
was doubtful, when the arrival of the rajah 
ef Anhalwara with a strong reinforcement 


* Yor its maintenance, the revenues of 2,000 vil- 
lages had been granted by different princes ; 2,000 
priests, 500 dancing-women, anc 300 musicians offi- 
ciated in its ceremonies, at which 200,000 to 300,000 
The 
chain supporting a bell which the worshippers struck 
during prayer weighed 200 mauns of gold, and the 
idol ilself was daily washed with water brought from 
the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miles. 
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Drought the invaders to the verge of de- 
feat. Mahinood, leaping from his horse, 
prostrated himself, invoking Divine aid; 
then, remounting and taking a Circas- 
sian general by the hand, he advanecd 
against the foe, loudly checring the troops 
who had so often fought and conqnercd with 
him, and who now, excited to renewed exer- 


tion, rushed forward with unlooked-for iin- | 
petuosity, broke through the opposing line, | 


aud in a single eharge laid 5,000 Mindoos 
dead or dying at their feet. The rout Dbe- 
eame general; the garrison of Soimnanuth 
beheld it with dismay, and renouncing all 
hopes of further defence broke up, and, to 
the number of 4,000, made their way to 
their boats, some of which were intercepted 
and sunk by the enemy. 

Mahmood then entcred the temple, ac- 
companied by his sons and chicf nobles, and 
gazed with astonishment on the stately 
edifice. The spacious roof was supported by 
fifty-six pillars, curiously carved and_sct 
with precious stones, and illuminated (the 
light of heaven being excluded) by a lamp 
suspended hy a golden chain, whose flame, re- 
flected from the numerous gems, shed bright 
gleams around, The idol itself stood in the 
centre, and was of stone, five yards in height, 
two of which were sunk in the ground. Ae- 
cording to Ferishta, it is a well authenti- 
eated fact that Mahmood was cntreated by 
a crowd of Brahmins to accept a costly 
ransom anid spare the object of their venera- 
tion, but after some hesitation, he exclaimed 
that were he to consent, his name would go 
down to posterity as an idol-seller instead of 
destroyer, he therefore struck the face of 
the image with his maee, and his example 
being followed by his companions, the figure, 
which was hollow, burst open and exposed 
to view a store of diamonds and other 
jewels, far surpassing in value the sum 
offered for its preservation.t Altogether, 


the treasure taken is said to have exeecded | 


that acquired on any former occasion. 
Mahmood next captured Gundaba, a fort 
supposed to be protected by the sca, by en- 
tering the water at the head of his troops 
during a low tide. Ic appears to have passed 


+ Besides this idol, we are told there were some 
thousands of smaller ones, wrought in gold and 
silver, and of various shapes and dimensions ; but no 
description is given of the especial oben of worship, 
a simple cylinder of stone, the well-known emblem 
of Saiva or Siva, from whose designation Sama NA- 
tha, Lord of the Moon, the temple derives its name. 
The famous sandal-wood gates carried by Mahmood 
to Ghuznce will be subseqnently alluded to. 
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the rainy season at Anhalwara, with whose [reached a climax in three days of in- 


inild chmate, beauty, and fertility he was so 
much delighted, as to entertain thoughts of 
transferring the seat of government thither, 
at least for some years, and making it a 
point of departure for further conquests. 
Among his projeets, was that of the forma- 


tion of a fleet for maritime invasions; the 


pearls of Ceylon and the gold mines of the 
Malayan peninsula offeriug cogent reasons 
for the subjugation of these countries. 
These schemes his counsellors earnestly 
and successfully opposed, and as the rajah 
of Anhalwara still kept aloof and refused 
submission, Mahmood selected a new ruler, 
aman of royal deseent, who, though living 
the life of an anehorite, was not proof 
against the attractions of a throne, though 
clogged with the humiliating conditions of 
subjection and tribute to a foreign foe.* 
The homeward route of the Mussulmans 
was fraught with toil and suffermg—the 
way by whieh they had come was occupied 
by a strong force uuder the rajah of Ajmeer 
and the rightful, though fugitive prince 
of Anhalwara. Mahmood, with an army 
already wasted by the casualities of war 
and chmate, did not care to risk a conflict, 
the effect of which, even though successful, 
would still further thin the ranks and di- 


| minish the energy of those who had after- 


wards a long and weary march to eneounter, 
besides risking the rich booty with whieh 
they were encumbered. He therefore avoided 
further hostilities, by returning a different 
road, through the sands to the east of Sinde. 
The hot season was advaneed when the 
troops started, and their sufferings for want 
of water and forage inereased, until they 


* The conclusion of the new rajah’s history affords 
a remarkable instance of retributive justiee, even 
ailowing for oriental embellishment. Fearing the 
rivalry of a relation, he prayed Mahmood to deliver 
him into his eustody, promising to spare his life, 
and kept his pledge by eansing a cell to be dug under 
his own throne, in which his vietim was to linger out 
the remainder of his existence. A sudden revolution 
eecurred, which is said to have heen oecasioned by a 
vulture having flown upon the rajah while lying 
asleep under a tree with his faee eovered with a red 
feadkerehiet and totally blinded him hy fixing its 
talons into his eyes 5 thus rendering him, by the laws 
of his eountry, ineapable of reigning. The position 
of the parties was immediately reversed, the eruel 
schemer being forthwith removed to the dun- 
geon which he had himself prepared; thus, says 
Ferishta, fulfilling the Sertpture, in which it is 
written —“ Ile who digs a pit for his brother, shall 
himself fall therein.” —(Briggs, vol. i., p. 80.) 

lt is surprising that the passage along the Indus 
should not have heen ehosen hy Mahmood, who 
must have been acquainted with it, both from the 


tense agony, during which they waudered 
through the worst part of the desert, wil- 
fully misled, it is said, by their guides, who 
after severe torture, were brought to confess 
themselves disguised priests of Somnauta. 
Many of the soldiers perished miserably, 
some dicd raving mad, and when at length 
they came upon a pool of water,itwas reecived 
with inexpressible transport as a miraculous 
interposition of Providence in their favour. 

Eventually they reached Moultan, and 
from thenee proceeded to Ghuznee,f but 
before the expiration of the year, their rest- 
less leader was once more in arms to avenge 
the molestation offered by a body of Juts,t 
in the Jund mountains, to his forces during 
their mareh to Somnauth. Foreseeing the 
expedient to which the Juts would have re- 
course, he was provided with an extensive 
flotilla; and when they took refuge in the 
islands of the Indus, hoping to elude pur- 
suit by repeatedly shifting their position, he 
pursued them so pertinaciously that though 
not without a desperate defence, the men 
were mostly destroyed and the women and 
children enslaved. 

Thus terminated Mahmood’s thirteenth 
and last expedition to India. Ilostilities 
were then directed against the Turki tribe 
of Seljuk,§ whose growing power he had 
ineautionsly favoured, until they became too 
unruly to be restrained by his local repre- 
sentatives; nor were they without difficulty 
compelled to respeet his immediate autho- 
rity. The next act was the seizure of 
Persian Irak (extending from the frontier 
of Khorassan, westward to the mountains 
of Koordistan, beyond Hamadan). This he 
account of Mohammed Casim’s proceedings and 
from the neighbourhood of the Afghans. Llphin- 
stone, in commenting upon this cireumstance, sug- 
gests the existence of physieal obstacles now re- 
moved, adding, that the Renz of Cutch, now a hard 
desert in the dry season, and a salt marsh in the 
rains, was, doubtless, formerly a part of the sea; and 
vemarks, that the changes which have taken place 
under our own eyes prepare us to believe that still 
greater may have occurred in the 800 years that have 
elapsed since the fall of Somnauth. (Vol. i, p. 658.) 

{ Probably a Tartar horde of the Getw stock, 
widely disseminated over India, and, aeeording to 
Tod, ealled by their ancient name of Jéts in the Pun- 
jaub, Jats on the Jumna and Ganges, and Juts on the 
Indus and in Saurashtra. 

§ ‘The tribe is supposed to have originated in a 
chief who held a high station under one of the great 
Tartar prinees, but having ineurred the displeasure 
of his sovercign was driven into exile, and his sons 
and adherents became subjeet to Mahmood in Trans- 
oxiana, frequently however, carrying on wars and 
jueursions on their own account, 


| 


{ 
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eccomplished hy taking ice of oe 
disturbances which occurred in the reign of 
one of the representatives of a branch of the 
family of Buya, called also the Decilemites ; 
the person of the prince being treacherously 
seized in the Moslem camp. The resistance 
of the people of Ispahan and Cazyin was 
cruelly revenged by the massacre of several 
thousands in each eity. 

The ordinary excuse of zeal for the glory 
of Islam—that is to say, the bigotry which 
has sometimes really prompted erucl aggres- 
sions, but has far more frequently been 
assumed as a mask to cover ambition or 
rapacity, cannot in this case be urged in 
palliation of these grasping and sanguinary 
transactions, probably the worst, as they 


were the last, of the life of Mahmood. Re- 
turning triumphant to Ghuznee, he was 


attacked by a disease which soon completely 
prostrated his extraordinary physical and 
mental cnergies, and of which he died, after 
a reign of thirty-three years. During pa- 
roxysms of exernciating agony, he might well 
lave envied even the wretclicd slaves whom 
his marauding incursions had made so cheap 
that purchasers could not be found for them 
at ten dirlicms (about 4s. 7d.) a head. At 
such moments his hundred measures of 
jewels * could afford but poor consolation ; 
even the delusive doctrine of the Koran con- 
demned alike the means by which they had 
been acquired, and the master-passion whose 
strength was never manifested more forcibly 
than in the closing scenes of his eventful 
career, When taking a sorrowful leave of 
his great possessions, the dying Sultan per- 
haps thought bitterly of a sentiment some of 
the numerous poets of his court might have 
rhymed, though secareely so sweetly as our 
own Soutlicy : 
“Tn heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell —” 

Ile had ample reason to regret leaving a 
world in which he had—with reverence for 
the sacred text be it spoken, “laid np much 
treasure for many years ;”’ nor is it probable 
that he could look for reward or even pardon 
in another, on the ground of faithful service 
to the cause of Islam. 

Notwithstanding Ins character for bigotry, 
and frequent and public invocations of Divine 
assistance, a careful review of Mahmood’s 


* Itearing of the wealth of the Samani princes, 
who had accumulated jewels cnough to fil seven 
measures, he exclaimed exultingly, that he possessed 
sufficient to fill an hundred. 

+ On this point, see Elphinstone, vol.i., p. 569. 
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actions Meiers it more than doubtful whe- 
ther all these were not hollow pretences to 
raise the enthusiasm of his more truthful 
followers who, it must be borne in mind, 
had been aeeustomed from the earliest 
times to prayer before battle, and thanks- 
giving in the hour of victory. If he were 
really a sceptiet regarding the ereed which 
he made the pretext for “destroying or cn- 
slaying unoffending multitudes, his condition 
was wretched indeed ; but if he did actually 
believe it an imperative duty to inerease 
the numbers of “the faithful,” at all costs, 
then at least lis conduet, with the exception 
of some few memorable instances, was very 
unaccountable ; besides his apathy im 
not endeavouring to establish Moslem colo- 
nies in India, schools, or other means of 
instruction, it appears that he never hesi- 
tated to exercise perfeet tolerance whenever 
it suited his views. The rajah of Canonj, 
for instanee (his only ally), was an uncou- 
verted Hlindoo; he appointed a striet de- 
votee to the throne of Guzcrat ; employed a 
large body of native cavalry, without regard 
to their region, aud contrary to orthodox 
Mohammedanism — eirenmstances which 
would testify liberality of {celing, but for 
their manifest inconsistency with other 
parts of his conduct, for which excessive 
zeal is urged in apology. 

The house of Ghuznee reached its eulmi- 
nating point in the person of Mahmood’s 
turbulent son, Masaud, who, having deposed 
and blinded his brother Mohammed, after 
five months’ rule, mounted the throne, and 
completed the remaining conquest of Persia, 
execpt the provinee of Fars. Ile made 
three expeditions into Yudia, during which 
he captured Sersooty on the Sutlej, quelled 
a rebellion at Lahore, and stationed a garri- 
son in Soupat, near Delhi. In the mean- 
while the Seljuks completely defeated his 
general, and compelled Masand, on his 
return, to march against them in person. 
After two years of “indecisive operations a 
battle took place near Meru, in which the 
Ghuznevides were totally routed. ‘The sul- 
tan retumed to Ghuznee, but finding it 
hopeless to restore order there, determined 
to withdraw to India. All respect for his 
authority was however destroyed, and soon 
after crossing the Indus, the remnant of his 
forces mutinied against him, and placed the 
injured Mohammed on the throne, a.p. 
1010. This prinee being rendered incapa- 
ble by blindness of conducting the govern- 
ment, transferred the administration to his 
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son Ahmed, one of whose first acts was to 
put his uncle the deposed king to death. 
But the sins of this family, committed on 
the plea of just retaliation, did not end here. 
Modood, the son of Masaud, on hearing of 
his father’s murder, quitted Balkh, where 
he had been cngaged in watching the pro- 


| ceedings of the Seljuks, and with a small 


_ to Lahore. 


body of troops made his way from Ghuznee 
At Futtehabad, in the valley of 
Laghman, he was met by Mohammed with 
Ahmed and other relatives, who after a 
fierce contest were defeated, taken prisoners, 
and all put to death by the conqueror, with 
the exception of Prince Abdool, a son of Mo- 
hammed’s, who was spared for the sake of 
kindness shown to Masaud during his eapti- 
vity. Modood had not yet removed all domes- 
tie foes—ihe opposition of his own brother, 


| Madood, was still to be overcome, and it 


threatened to be troublesome, this prince 
having obtained possession of Lahore and 
its dependencies. The armies of the rival 
brothers were marshalled for action when 
the dispute for superiority was suddenly 
terminated by the death of Madood and his 
vizier (prime minister) apparently by poison. 
The forces then coalesced under Modood, 
who contrived not only to oecupy Ghuznee, 
but to recover Transoxiana, which he was 
perhaps enabled to do the more readily from 
having espoused the daughter of a Seljuk 
chief. But while thus snecessful in the 
west, the rajah of Delhi recovered the terri- 
tory seized by Masaud beyond the Sutle}j; 
and elated by this first success, pushed his 
forees to the very gatcs of Nagarcot. Volun- 
teers cvowded into the Punjaub, and entered 


| with such ardour into the enterprise that 


| to disperse, and yaise the siege. 


the temple-fortress, despite its strong posi- 
tion and garrison, became again their own. 
The Moslems driven thence took refuge in 
Uabore, and after a seven months’ siege, 
duringawhich no succour arrived from Ghuz- 
nee, were well nigh reduced to despair, when 
swearing to stand by cach other to the last 
they rushed out upon the cnemy, and by 
one determined effort induced the Ilindoos 
Modood 


| died a.v. 10-49, one of his last acts of trea- 
| ehery being to render Ghor tributary and 


in some sort dependent on himself, by per- 


' fidiously murdering the prince whom he had 


promised to assist in recovering possession 
of the throne. The speedy dceline of the 
house of GInunce from this period would be 
of ttle interest but for its important bear- 
ing ou the fortunes of Nindoostan, nor does 


it seem necessary to follow in detail the 
tedious and distasteful accounts of con- 
spiracies and assassinations which too gene- 
rally form the staple of oriental historians, 
the progress and condition of the people 
being rarcly even alluded to. Suffice it to 
say, that the second successor of Modood 
succeeded in recovering Nagarcot from the 
Hindoos, but being compelled to oppose the 
sedition of a chicf named Toghral in Seestan, 
marched to attack the rebels, leaving the 
bulk of his army in India. His foree proved 
unequal to the task, and he was compelled 
to shut himself up in Ghuznee, where he 
was seized and put to death with nine princes 
of the blood-royal. Toghral seized upon the 
vacant throne, but was assassinated within 
forty days; and the army, having by this 
time returned from India, resolved upon 
continuing the crown in the family of the 
founder of the kgdom. ‘Three princes of 


‘his lineage were discovered imprisoned in a 


distant fort, and their claims being nearly 
equal were decided by lot. The chance fell 
on Farokhzad, whose brother and successor 
Ibrahim, celebrated for sanctity, captured 
several cities on the Sutlej. In the follow- 
ing reign (that of Masaud IT.) the royal 
residence began to be transferred to Lahore 
(about a.p. 1100.) 

Behram, a prince of great literary renown, 
acceded to the throne in 1118, but after 
thirty years of peace and prosperity, com- 
mitted an act of cruel injustice, which led to 
his own ruin and the extinction of his dynasty. 
Having had a difference with his son-in- 
law, the prinee of Ghor, he caused him to 
be put to death; and aftcr a long contest 
with the brother of his victim, suceceded in 
defeating and slaying him also, under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated barbarity. Ala- 
oo-deen Soor, indignant at the fate of his 
murdered brothers, entered the territorics 
of their destroyer at the head of a small but 
determined force, compelled him to fly for 
his hfe, and seizing on Ghuznec, devoted 
the magnificent city, and its miserable in- 
habitants, for three (or some say nine days) 
to the desolating effects of flame, slaughter, 
and pillage. The superb monuments of its 
kings were utterly demolished, except those 
of Mahmood, Masaud, and Ibrahim. Beh- 
ram strove to take refuge in India, but died 
on his way, worn out by fatigue and disap- 
pointment. His son Nhosru continued the 
retreat to Lahore, and there established 
hiinself, a.p. 1152. The next king, Khosrn 
Mahk, the last of the race of Subuktugecn 
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reigned in tranquillity for twenty-seven 
years, and was then defeated and taken 
prisoner, with his family, and eventually 
slain by the Ghor princes, from whom his 
house thus received the final blow, in return 
for a long series of injurics and aggressions. 

House of Ghor.—Shahah-oo-deen, the 
conqueror of Malik, on taking possession of 
Thahore, was supported by an army drawn 
from all the warlike provinees between the 
Indus and Oxus, and accustomed to contend 
with the Seljuks and the northern hordes of 
Tartary. Being at liberty to dircet his ex- 
elusive attention to India, he probably ex- 
pected to subjugate extensive territories 
with case and rapidity, owing to the peacc- 
ful character of the people, the more so as 
their chicf rulers were at variance with one 
another. Of the existing kingdoms the 
greatest were those of Dethi, held by the 
clan of Tomara; Ajmeer, by that of Chon- 
han; Canouj by the Rahtores, and Guzerat 
by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the 
Chalukas. The ‘Tomara chief dying with- 
out male issue, adopted his grandson 
Prithiwi rajah of Ajmeer, who thus acceded 
to the double authority, greatly to the mor- 
tification of the rajah of Canouj, another 
grandson of the deceased ruler’s. 

These internal differenees did not how- 
ever prevent very determined resistance 
being offered to a foreign foe, though it 
probably marred the effeet which might 
have resulted from a more united plan of 
defence. None of the Hindoo principalities 
fell without a severe struggle, and some 
were never entirely subdued, owing chiefly 
to the essentially warlike habits, and pecu- 
liar social position of the Rajpoots, whose 
almost fendal system of government, led 
them to contest the ground, not so much in 
a single great action, as inch by inch, each 
man fighting for his own chief, and his own 
hearth and home. The origin of this still 
powerful and interestmg class has been 
alluded to (sce p. 42), and wil! be more par- 
ticularly mentioned in commenting on thie 
characteristics of the Hindoo population. 
Here it may be observed, that had their prac- 
tical ability and cnergy in time of peace kept 
pace with their chivalrous enthusiasm and 
nnswerving resolution under the stimulus of 
war, India might have spurned the hateful 
yoke of the Moslems. But the constant 
use of pernicious drugs, scconding only too 
effectually the cnervating tendencies of an 
eastern clime, brought indolence and scn- 
suality in their train, and while rendering 


their victims daily more infatuated with thc 
varied forms of idolatry, which rapidly multi- 
plied, to the extinction of more spiritual 
aspirations—induced also inertion and list- 
lessness with regard to material dangers, 
until the hour for preparation was passed, and 
no alternatives remained save death, slavery, 
or apostacy. Then indeed they kept the 
foe at bay with the courage of the lion, 
and braved their fate with more than Spar- 
tan fortitude. Thus Shahal-oo-deen and 
his suecessors found their task long and 
tedious, and repeatedly contested the pos- 
session of the same ground. The first 
attack was directed against Prithwi rajah, 
and took place at Tirouri, between Tanesur 
and Kurnanl, on the great plain where most 
of the conflicts for paramount power in India, 
have been decided. ‘The Ilindoos suececded 
in outflanking and completely ronting the 
Mussulmans, who charged after their usual 
method with suecessive bodies of cavalry. 
Shahab himself was dangerously wounded, 
and after a pursuit of forty miles escaped 
with difficulty to Lahore, where, having col- 
lected the wreck of his army, he crossed the 
Indus, and after visiting his brother at Ghor, 
settled at Ghuznec. 

Two years later (1198) having reeruited a 
fresh foree he again encountered Prithwi 
rajah, whom he overeame by the dangerous 
stratagem, so frequently recorded in Moham- 
medan annals, of a pretended flight. The 
immense ITindoo army followed in headlong 
pursuit, when a body of Afghan horse 
12,000 strong, suddenly whecled round and 
charged upon them with ternble effect ; 
the viecroy of Delhi and many ehiefs were 
slain on the field, and the brave rajah him- 
self being captured, was put to death in cold 
blood by his merciless opponent, who soon 
afterwards, having taken Ajmecr, massacred 
some thousands of its inhabitants, reserving 
the rest for slavery. 1n 1191, Jaya Chan- 
dra, the rajah of Canouj, was defeated and 
slain on the Jumna;* Canouj and Benares 
were taken by Shahab, whose power was 
thus extended into Behar. In the follow- 
ing year Gwalior, in Bundeleund, and several 
other strong positions there, as also in lto- 
hilennd, were successively seized, and the 
invader pursued his conquering career nntil — 
the death of his brother placed him on the | 
throne of Ghor, a.p. 1202. [is four years’ 


* The body was reeognised by the false teeth, or 
according to other writers, by the golden stnds re- 
quired to fix tht natural ones into their sockets,on | 
aeeount of extreme age. 
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reign was full of vicissitudes. A report of 
his death during a war with the king of 
Kharizm,* occasioned the defection of seve- 
ral of his western tributaries, and the wild 
tribe of the Gukkurs issued from their 
mountains in the north of the Punjanb, 
took Lahore, and devastated the whole pro- 
vince. Kooth-oo-deen, orginally a Turki 
slave, but raised by Shahab to the govern- 
ment of his Indian possessions, remained 
faithful to his patron, aided him im recover- 
ing the Punjanb, and induced the Gukkurs 
to embraee Islamism. Shahab was, however, 
slain in his camp on the Indus by a band of 
these mountaineers, who, stimulated by the 
desire of revenge, having lost relations in the 
late war, swam across the river at midnight, 
and entered the royal eamp unopposed.t 
He left no son; and, althongh his nephew 
Mahmood was proclaimed throughout the 
whole of his mnele’s dominions, yet these 
broke up without a struggle into separate 
states. The deceased monareh had care- 
fully trained several Turki slaves, of whom 
three were in possession of extensive govern- 
ments at the time of bis death. The most 
noted, Kootb-oo-deen, was invested by Mah- 
mood with the insignia of royalty, a.p. 1206, 
and thus commenced the line, named from 
the seat of government, the Slave-kings of 
Delhi. The whole of Hindoostan Proper 
(of course exclnding the Decean), except 
Malwa and some contiguous distriets, had 
now been subjugated in a greater or less 
degree; Sinde and Bengal were in rapid 
course of reduction, but in Guzerat little 
dominion had been acquired beyond that 
connected with the possession of the capital, 
which was for a short time retained. Thus 
an Indian empire was established, of which 
the Indus formed the western bonndary, 
though before this epoch there seems reason 
to believe that “Tndia,” in the common acep- 
tation of the term, had a far wider extent. 
Altamsh aeceded in 1211; he was of a 
noble family, but had been sold as aslave by 
his envious brothers. During his reign the 
whole face of Asia was changed hy a terrible 
seourge. Jengis Khan, orginally a petty 
chief among the Moguls, having snbdued 
the three nations of Tartary and swelled 


* Kharizm, the Chorasmia of the ancients, a city 
which gives its name to the province, became in- 
dependent under Atziz, the revolting governor of a 
Seljuk Suitan, by the aid of the Khitans, a Tartar 
tribe. ‘The Kharizm kings conquered Ghor, and 
were overthrown by Jengis Khan. 

+ By another aceount, the death of Shalab is at- 
tributed to one of the Fedeyan or zealats of Almo- 


his bands with their united hordes, swept 
like a desolating torrent over the Moham- — 
medan kingdoms. Altamsh, by politie con- | 
dnet, sueceeded in shielding most of his ter- | 
ritories from the fury of Jengis and his 
myriads; but Sinde and Moultan, under the 
dominion of a refractory Moslem governor, 
did not escape so easily. In the former place, | 
10,000 prisoners were massaered on account — 
of a scarcity of provisions in the Mogul camp. — 
Altamsh employed the last six years of 
his life in completing the conquest of Iin- 
doostan Proper, that is, in bringing the 
principalities into partial dependence, in 
which state they continued during the 
whole period of Tartar and subsequently of 
Mogul supremacy, the degree of subjection 
varying greatly with the character of the 
reigning prinec, and being oceasionally in- 
terrnpted by isolated attempts at freedom 
on the part of native rulers. The ealiph of 
Bagdad formally reeognized the new king- 
dom, in which, during the general snbver- 
sion of Mohammedan governments, no less 
than fifteen sovereign princes (of Ghor, Kha- 
vizm, Bagdad, &c.,) took refuge at one time, 
dnrmg the reign of Bulbun or Balin (1266 
to 1286). The only monareh of this hne 
claiming especial notice is the Sultans 
Rezia, who, Ferishta writes, “ was endowed 
with every princely virtue, and those who 
serutinise her actions most severely will find 
in her no fault but that she was a woman.” 
So great was the confidence of her father 
Altamsh in her practical abihty, that during 
is eampaigns he left Rezia in charge of the 
home authority in preference to his sons. 
Her admimnstration when raised to the 
throne (after the deposition of her brother, 
a weak and incompetent prince) is repre- 
sented as unexeeptionable; but the faction hy . 
whom her accession had heen opposed raised 
a rebellion, on the pretext of the undue | 
partiality cvineed to an Abyssinian slave 
who had been elevated to the rank of Amecr- 
nl-omra. The sultana marched for its sup- 
pression, but the army mutinied and delivered 
up their sovereign to the hostile leader, a 
Turki chief, who, becoming enamonred of his 
captive, married her and proeceded to assert | 
her rights against his former eonfederates. | 


wut (Eagle's nest), a famous fortress in the Kohistan, 
tenanted by a cruel and powerful set of fanatics, who 
for more than a eentury and-a-half were the dread of 
orthodox Mohammedans; the caliph on his throne | 
and the dervise in his cell, alike falling victims to the 
knives of these midnight assassins, who were at length 
extirpated by Hulaku Khan. Their chief was termed 
the Sheikh-ul-Jubbul, or Old Man of the Mountain. 
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After two severe conthets, both Rezia and | 


her husband were taken and put to death | 


in cold blood, a.p, 1239, The short reigns 
of the two sneceeding kings both ended in 
deposition and murder: that of the latter is 
memorable for a Mogul incursion through 
Tibet into Bengal, the only one recorded 
from that quarter during the period of 
authentic history; on the north-western 
frontier they were frequent and destructive. 
The assassination of Kei Kobad (a cruel and 
dissolute monarch) in 1288, paved the way 
for a new dynasty. 

House of Khilji.—Iclal-oo-deen was placed 
on the throne by his tribe, the (Khilji*) 
when seventy years of age, in spite of his 
own rcluectanee. At the end of his reign 
‘the Decean was invaded by his nephew, 
' Ala-vo-deen, who, diverting the attention 
‘of the Ilindoo princes hy a pretenee of 
having quarrelled with his uncle and being 
abont to join the tWindoo ruler of Raja- 
mundri, sueceeded in marching at the head 
ef a chosen body of §,000 horse to 
Deogiri (Doulatabad), a distance of 700 
miles, great part of it through the moun- 
tains and forests of the Vindya range. 
Deogiri, the capital of Ramdco, rajah of 
Maharashta, once reached was taken with- 
ont difficnity, as Ramdeo, utterly unpre- 
pared for an assault, had no means of de- 
fending it, but retired to a hill-fort with a 
body of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens and domes- 
tics) The town was pillaged and the mer- 
chants tortured to make them surrender 
theiv treasures. The fortress might have 
held ont successfully, but that in the hurry 
of victualling the garrison sacks of salt had 
been taken in mistake for grain. The rajah 
was consequently obliged to make the best 
terms he could, which involved the payment 
of gold and jewels to an immense amount, 
and the cession of Elikpoor and its depen. 
Jencies. Ala-oo-deen returned in triumph 
through Candcish into Malwa, but his am- 
bition, stimulated by the success of his late 
unjust proceedings, prompted the scizure of 
the throne of India, For this end, he 
sernpled not at the commission of a crime, 
heinous in itself to the highest degree, and 
aggravated, if possible, by the cireamstances 
under which it was perpetrated. 

The counsellors of the aged monarch had 
emphatically warned him of the crafty and 
unscrupulous character of his nephew, but 

* A tribe of ‘Tartar descent long settled among 


the Afghans, with whom thelv name is almost in- 
variably found associated. 
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conke Pa Tae his Onn in one whom he 
had reared from infaney. Tle therefore 
erossed the Ganges with very few attendants 
to meet and welcome the conqueror, whom he 
was fondly embracing at the moment when 
the heartless ingrate, by a preconcerted sig- 
nal, summoned the assassins posted for the 
perpose, who, coming forward, stabbed the 
king to the heart, and fastening his head 
upon a spear, carried it throngh the city. 
The two sons of the rajah he inveigled into 
his power, and caused to be put to death. 
Ue then strove, by lavish gifts and profusion 
in shows and festivals, to reconcile the people 
to his usurpation. Public granarics were 
construeted, prices fixed for all commoditics, 
importation encouraged by loans to mer- 
chants, and exportation prohibited ; the 
origin of these measures being a desire to 
reduce the pay of the troops and the con- 
sequent necessity of diminishing the expence 
of living. Although, during his prolonged 


administration, Ala-oo-deen showed himself 


ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel 
and arbitrary; though his arroganee and 
covetousness constantly inereased, yet his 
twenty years’ reign left the country in a far 
better condition than it had becn under the 
sway of his kind but weak predecessor: so 
true it is that in despotic governments, one 
vigorous tyrant, whose will is the law of all, 
generally occasions Iess suffering than the 
feeble though gentle sovercign, who, inca- 
pable of swaying an undivided secptre, shares 
his power with a crowd of petty despots, by 
whose harassing exactions the strength and 
wealth of the nation is gradually frittered 
away. Several Mogul invasions from Trans- 
oxiana (the last for many years) were re- 
pelled by Ala; the most scrious occurred 
A.D. 1299, and was attended with great suf- 
fering to the people of Delhi. A fieree con- 
test took place between armics of extraordi- 
nary magnitude, and was gained chicfly by 
the valour of the Moslem general, Zafar 
Khan, who, having become an ohject of 
jealousy to his treacherous master, was pur- 
poscly lcft unsupported. Perceiving his 
situation, the flying foc turned back and 
eut him and his small detachment to picces, 

after a resistance worthy of his character. 

The Mogul chicfs taken at this and other 
times were trampled to death hy clephants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood, to the 
nuniber of 9,000 in a single instanee. Fear- 
ing, perhaps, the spirit of vengeance to which 
such ferocity might give rise, Ala suddenly 
discharged the whole of the Mogul converts 


from his service, a violent and imprudent 
measure, for which, thongh habitually tur- 
bulent, they appear to have given no imme- 
diate cause. Driven to despair, some of them 
entered mto a conspiracy to assassinate the 
king, who, detecting the plot, ecansed the 
whole, to the number of 15,000, to be mas- 
sacred, and their families sold into slavery. 

Very extensive conquests were made in 
the Deccan by the Moslems under the 
teadership of Cafur, a slave and eunuch, 


| taken in the capture of Guzerat, but pro- 


moted by Ala to high command. Maha- 
rashta and Carnata were subjugated, the 
princes who still retained their dominions 
being compelled to pay tribute, while the sue- 
eessor of Ramdeo (the rajah of Deogiri, pre- 


| viously conquered) having refused to do so, 


was put to death. The spirit of the Hin- 
doos was however yet far from being com- 
pletely bowed under the Mussulman yoke. 
Guzerat revolted ; Chittore (a celebrated hill- 
fort in Mewar) was recovered by Rana 
(prince) Hamir; and Harpal or Hari Pala 


' (son-in-law to Ramdeo) raised an extensive 
‘insurrection in the Decean, and expelled 


many of the foreign garrisons. 
These ill-tidings coming one upon an- 
other, produced in the mind of Ala-oo-deen 


| transports of rage, whieh a constitution 
| weakened by habitual intemperance and un- 


ceasing avxicty could ill bear. Conspiracies 
and insurrections, real and imaginary, em- 
bittered every hour of his life; and the well- 
nigh suecessful attempt of his nephew 
prince Soliman, to seize the throne hy a plot 
similar in its perfidy to his own, inspired 
constant suspicions of domestic treachery. 
The only being in whom he trnsted, Cafur, 
his victorions general, proved to be a hypo- 
erite, designing and ambitious as himself; 
who, after alicnating from his master the 


| ehicf nobility, indueed him, by innumerable 


artifiees, to imprison the unoffending queen 
and her ehildren, and then hastened his 
decease by poison. 

Under the alleged authority of a forged 
will, (by which Ala bequeathed the throne to 
an infant son, and appointed Cafur regent,) 
the traitor assumed the reins of government, 
caused the eyes of the captive princes to be 
put out, and sent assassins to dispatch a 
third named Mobarnk. The plot failed; 
Cafur was himself murdered by the royal 
guard; and Mobarik suecceded to the throne, 
A.p. 1317, after blinding his infant brother, 
who was immurcd in a hill-fort for life. 
Under a government where the extirpation 


MOUSE OF TOGHLAK—a.p. 1321. 


of possible rivals was deemed a matter of , 


expediency (that lying word so often used in 


diplomacy to make wrong secm right, or at | 


least disguise its full wickedness), even such 
barbarity as this might ereate little aversion, 
but to provide against any such feeling, 
while yet unsettled on the throne, Mobarik 
set free all prisoners, to the amount of 
17,000, restored the lands confiscated by his 
father, removed his oppressive taxes, and abo- 
lished all restrictions on trade and property. 


He then marched to the Decean and captured | 


Harpal, who was inhumanly senteneed to 
be flayed alive. A eonverted Hindoo slave, 
styled Khosru Khan, was made vizier; by 
him Malabar was conquered, and this service 
so won upon Mobarik, that confiding the 
whole administration to his favourite, he 
commenced a course of the most odious and 
degrading debanchery. A continual sue- 
cession of disturbances and rebellions fol- 
lowed, attended with all the pernicious ex- 
eitement of eruel torturcs and executions; 
but the king, like his wretched father, was 
doomed to receive lis death-blow, not at 
the hands of his indignant and eruelly in- 
jured subjects, but from the serpent whom 
he had cherished in his bosom. Khosru 
occupied the palace with his creatures, filled 
the capital with Hindoo troops of his own 
caste, and then, the web being woven, 
murdered his infatuated victim and seized 
the vaeant throne. 
pating the house of Lodi, the usurper strove 
to gain over the ameers or nobles, and 
some of them consented to take office under 
him. Others refused, and joined Toghlak, 
governor of the Punjaub, who marched to 
Delhi, and after the defeat and death of 
Khosru, was proclaimed king, a.p. 1321. 
House of Toghiak.—The new ruler (the 
son of a Turki slave by an Indian mother) 
proved a blessing to the people by whom 
he had been chosen. Order was restored 
to the internal administration, and the 
threatened invasion of the Moguls on the 
north-west checked by a line of defenees 
formed along the Afghan frontier; Telingana 
was conquered, as also Dacea ; Tirhoot (for- 
merly Mithila) reduced, and the rajah taken 
prisoner by Toghlak, who, when returning 
victorious to his capital, a.p. 1325, was 
crushed to death, with five other persons, by 
the fall of a wooden pavilion, ereeted to re- 
ceive him by his son and sneeessor, to whom a 
treachcrous design is attributed. Moham- 
med Toghlak, on whose reputation the 
stigma of parricide is thus aflixed, was re- 


After completely extir- — 


Ten 


mmarkable for great talents, often sane 


and sometimes so wildly used, as to render, 


his sanity a doubtful question. In languages, 
logic, Greek philosophy, mathematics and 
wedicine, his attahuments were cxtraordi- 
nary; in war he was brave and active; in 
domestic Hfe devout, abstinent aud moral. 
Notwithstanding all this, he proved one of 
the worst kings under whose scourge India has 
ever bled and suffered. When released from 
the fear of invasion on the part of the Moguls, 
whose absence was obtaied by an cnormous 
bribe—he completed the reduction of the 
Deecan; and then gave the rein to his 
ambitious but ill-digested schemes, by as- 
sembling an army (comprising, accor ding to 
Ferishta, 870,0GO horse), intended for “the 
conquest of Persia, but which, after it had 
consumed his treasures, broke up for want 
of pay, carrying pillage and disorganization 
mm every quarter. Next followed an at- 
tempt upon China. For this 100,000 men 
were sent through the Himalaya Mountains, 
and having with loss and difficulty effected 
a passage, were met on the cnemy’s frontier 
by a powerful foree, with whom fatigue and 
want of provisions rendered the invaders 
unable to cope. The approach of the wet 
season compelled a speedy retreat, which 
the pursuit of the Chinese, the difficulties of 
the route, famine and heavy rains, made so 
disastrous, that at the end of fifteen days, 
searcely a man survived to tell the tale, and 


_ nany of those left behind in garrisons during 


the advance of the ill-fated ‘for ec, were put 
to death by the unrceasoning rage of the 
disappointed king. An endeavour to fill the 
royal treasury, by substituting paper, for 
copper, tokens,* utterly failed in its object, 
from the known insolveney of the govern- 
ment, and it seriously injured trade and 
impoverished the people; who, no longer 
able to endure the inereasing pressure of 
taxation, deserted the towns and fled to the 
woods, in some places maintaining them- 
selves by rapine. The infuriated despot 
ordered out his army, as if fer a great hunt, 
surrounded an extensive tract of country, as 


-is usual in an Indian chase, and then com- 
| manded the cirele to close and slaughter all 


within it (mostly inoffensive peasants), hke 
wild beasts. More than once was this hor- 
rible performance repeated; and on a sub- 


* With regard to coinage, it may be remarked that 


' at the time of Cafur’s invasion, there w as, according 


to Ferishta, no silver coinage in the Cormac: and 


colonel Briggs remarks that the same was lrue, to a | mander, chicf. 
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iiciite occasion, Site atrocitics were sae 
leled by a general massacre of the inhabi- 
tants of the great city of Canouj.  lainine, 
indueed by cruelty and misgovernment, 
brought to a elimax the miseries of the nation, 
and various attempts were made to break 
the fetters of such unbearable oppression. 
Mohammed’s own nephew took up arms in 
Malwa, but was defeated and flayed alive; 
the governor of the Punjaub next rebelled, 
and he also was subdued and slain. 

Bengal, and soon afterwards the Carnatic, 
revolted under Moslem governors, and were 
never again subdued; Carnata and Teclin- 
gana combined succesfully under native 

rajahs for the reeovery of their indepen- 
dence ; and lesser struggles took place in 
every quarter. The Amecrt Judeeda, or 
new nobles (the name given to the Mogul 
chicfs and their desccudants, who, having 
invaded India, had embraced Islamism and 
the service of the kings of Delhi at the same 
time), beeame seditious in the Decean; and 
in Malwa,seventy of them were treachcrously 
massacred by the new governor, a man of 
low origin, desirons to show his zeal—upon 
which the officers of the same nation in 
Guzerat, prevailed on the rest of the troops 
to joi them in insurrection. Mohammed 
in person advanced for its suppression, and 
ravaged his own proyinee as if it had been 
that of au cnemy, devoting the rich towns 
of Cambay and Surat to plunder. With 
equal vigour he proceeded to quell a general 
rebellion m the Deccan ; but no sooncr was 
seeming quict restored in oue place by a 
costly effusion of blood, than new distur- 
bauees broke out im another. The king, 
wearicd out with marching and countcr- 
marching, fel] a victim to a fever, caused, it 
is said, by a surfeit of fish, but more pro. 
bably by political anxiety, added to the 
habitual tumult of his own ungovernable 
passions. Ile died at Tatta, whither he had 
proceeded in pursuit of some fugitives from 
Guzerat, who had’ taken refuge with the 
Rajpoot princes of Sinde. The only marvel 
is, that he should have been permitted to 
reign twenty-seven years, and yet escape the 
commou fate of Asiatic tyrants—poison or 
the sword. Few could ever have provoked 
such an end more pertinaciously than 
Mohammed Toghlak, who, in spite of his 


being the pagoda ; there was aiso another gold coin 
called a Janam, in value about equal loa rae 

t Anvcer, IXmir or Mir alike signify noble, com- 
Thus, Ameer-ool-omra, means head 


certain extent, till very lately, the common coin of the nobles, or commander-in-chies, 
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FEROZE TOGHLAK AND HIS SUCCESSORS—as.p. 1851 to 1394. 


intellectual gifts and personal bravery, 
alternately excited emotions of horror and 
contempt in the breasts of his snbjects, 
cvincing alike in his extensive projects or 
less disastrous follies, the same utter reck- 
lessness with regard to their lives and pro- 
perties. Thns—desiring to transfer the 
capital from the magnificent city of Delhi 
to Deogiri, as being a more central position, 
he proceeded to attempt the execntion of this 
| design, by ordering all the inhabitants of the 
former, to remove at once to the latter place, 
to which he gave the name of Doulatabad, 
and there built the massive fort still existing. 
After this the people were twice permitted to 
yeturn to Delhi, and twice compelled, on pain 
of death, to leave it: thesc movements being 
all, more or less, attended with the horrors 
of famine, occasioning the death of thon- 
| sands, and ruin and distress to many more. 
' Asan instanee of his minor freaks, may be 
| noticed that of having a stately mausoleum 
erected over a carions tooth, extracted dur- 
ing his campaign in the Carnatic, and this 
too at a time when his troops, ravaged by 
pestilence and decimated by civil war, found 
full employment in heaping a little earth 
over their fallen comrades. In the early 
part of this reign, the Mohammedan cm- 
| pire east of the Indus, was more extensive 
than at any other period; but the provinces 
lost during its continuanee were not all 
regained till the time of Aurungzche, and 
the royal authority received a shock which 
the iron grasp of the Mogul dynasty alone 
sufficed to counterbalance. 

Feroze Toghlak suceeeded to the throne, 
in the absence of direct heirs, chiefly by the 
influence of the Hindoo chiefs, and after 
some disturbanees raised by the Mogul 
mercenaries. Ilis reign stands out in 
pleasing contrast, not only to that of lis 
predecessor, but to despotic rulers in gencral, 
Rejecting the pursuit of what is commonly 
ealled glory, he recognised the independence 
of Bengal and the Deccan, and without 
seeking to extend the empire by the 
sword, employed himself in its consolidation 
and improvement. The diminution of capi- 
tal punishments, the abolition of torture and 
mutilation, the removal of numcrous vexa- 
tious taxes, alterations in the collection 
of the revenue, the abrogation of fluctnating 
and pree:rious imposts—all spoke the earnest 
solicitude of the ruler for the welfare of the 
people. Reservoirs aud canals for irrigation, 
mosques, colleges, caravanscrais, hospitals, 
pubhe baths, bridges, and many other edifices 


were erected, and the revenues of certain 
lands assigned for their maintenance. The 
chief of these works still remains a noble 
monument to the memory of its founder— 
viz., a canal extending from the point 
where the Jumna leaves the mountains by 
Kurnaul to Mansi and Ilissar. 1t reaches 
to the river Gagar, and was formerly con- 
nected with the Sutlej. A portion, extend- 
ing about 200 miles, has been restored hy 
the British government,and will be deseribed 
in the topographical section, 

Feroze long retained his energies ; but in 
his eighty-seventh year, increasing infirmities 
compelled him to abdicate in favour of his 
eldest son, Nasir-oo-deen, a.p. 1885, This 
prinee was displaced in little more than a 
year by two of his cousins, who having 
seenred the person of the old king, proclaimed 
lis grandson, Gheias-oo-deen, sovereign ; 
soon after which event, Feroze died, aged 
ninety. Gheias, in five months, was de- 
posed and murdered by the kinsmen who 
had placed him on the throne. His sne- 
cessor, Abu-bckir, was displaced by the pre- 
viously exiled monarch, Nasir-oo-deen, after 
a long and severe contest, during which 
Delhi repeatedly changed hands. The 
Hindoos took an aetive part in the struggle, 
and the household troops, who were all 
foreigners, having shown particular hostility 
to the conqueror, were banished the city, 
none being permitted to remain if incapable 
of pronouneing a ecrtain letter pcenhar to 
the languages of Hindoostan, The rule 
of Nasir was weak and inefficient, and 
that of his son, Mahmood, who aceeded to 
power in 1394, while yet a minor, em- 
barrassed yet more the publie affairs. 
Moznfier Khan, the governor of Guzerat 
began to act as an irresponsible ruler; 
while Malwa and the little province of Can- 
deish permanently threw of! the yoke, and 
remained independent principalities until 
the time of Akber. The vizier of Mahmood, 
with peculiar disloyalty, scized on the pro- 
vince of Juanpoor and founded a kingdom, 
The remaining territories were torn with the 
disscnsions of jarring factions, and each party 


was occupied with itsown quarrels, when the — 
fierec onslaught of a foreign fec iavolved all | 


in a common calamity. 

Amecr Timur, better known as Timur Beg 
{ehief or commander) or as Tamerlane, has 
been designated “ the fire-brand of the uni- 
verse,’ “the apostle of desolation,” and hy 
varlous otheropprobrious epithets, allof which 
his own autobiography, if its authenticity may 


INVASION OF INDIA BY TIMUR OR TAMERLANII—a.p. 1398. 


he trusted, proves to have been fully merited.* 
He elaimed a remote descent from the same 
stock as Jengis Khan, whom he in many 
points resembled; for, though born near 
Samareand, in a comparatively civilized 
country, and a zealous Mussulman by pro- 
fession, Timur was as barbarous in his war- 
fare, and as short-sighted (though more 
treacherons and wily) in his policy as the 
ferocious Mogul. Both were unprincipled 
marauders, who overran countries and 
slaughtered nnoffending myriads, for plun- 
der; but the latter, while everywhere earry- 
ing anarchy, famine, and pestilenee in his 
train, and sparing neither nation nor creed, 
invariably asserted zeal for Islam as the 
main spring of his actions, and by a strange 
mixture of superstition and egotism, secms 
to have suceceded in deeciving himself at. 
least, as to the true character and conse- 
quenees of his career. ‘The Scyeds or legi- 
timate descendants of “his holiness the 
prophet” (through Ali and Fatima), were 
the exclusive objects of his protection, and 
their exemption from a personal share in the 
horrors of war, he considered, or pretended 
to consider, a certain means of absolution for 
a life spent in uneeasing aggression on the 
individual and collective rights of the rest of 
mankind. Having united the hordes of 
‘Tartary in the same manner, though not to 
the same extent as Jengis had done, Timu, 
after conquering Persia and ‘Transoxiana, 
ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, 
with parts of Russia and Siberia. Candahar, 
Ghuznee, and Cabool, to the frontiers of 
Tlindoostan, were also subjugated and plaecd 
under the government of Peir Mohammed, 
the grandson of Timur, who endeavoured to 
extend his dominions to the south-east by 
an attack on the Afghans in the Sohman 
mountains; whieh proving successfnl, the 
invader eventually proeceded to cross the 
Indus and oceupy the city of Ouch, whence 
he marehed to invest Monltan. The place 
was bravely defended, and Peir lay for six 
months before its walls. Meanwhile Tinnr, 
learning the doubtful state of affairs, re- 
nounced his intention of invading the more 
distant provinces of the Chinese empire, and 
condueted his forces to India, a.p. 1398, 


* Vide Mulfuzat Timuri (printed at the cost of 
the Oriental Translation Tan Originally written 
in Turki, a language as distinct from the modern 
| Turkish as Saxon from English; translated into Per- 
sian by Abu Talib Hussyny, and thence into our 
tongue by Major Stewart. These memoirs afford 
strong internal evidence of having been actually dic- 
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heing, he alleged, stimulated thereto by 
accounts of the gross idolatry still suffered 
to extend its influence throughout the 
countries swayed by Moslem rulers. — Fol- 
lowing tlie usual route to Cabool, he marched 
by Vlaryub and Bunueo to Dinkot, a place 
on the Indus to the south of the Salt range, 
whose exact position is not known. After 
crossing the river, by a bridge of rafts and 
reeds, he advaneed to the MNydaspes, and 
marched down its banks, ravaging the 
country as he passed, as far as ‘Toolumba, 
where a heavy contribution proved insuffi- 
cient to save the city from pillage, or the 
people from massacre. 

Moultan had by this time been taken by 
blockade, famine having conquered where 
external foree had utterly failed ; and Peir, 
leaving a garrison there, joined his grand- 
father on the Sutlej. At the head ofa detach- 
ment of 11,000 choseu horse, Timur took 
possession of Adjudin, where the few remain- 
ing inhabitants threw themselves upon his 
merey, and being ehicily Seyeds, were spared 
and shielded from the exeesses of the sol- 
dicry—a very rare ease, for although the 
promise of similar forbearance was often 
obtained from the fieree invader, it was 
ahnost invariably violated ; whether from 
inability or disinelination to restrain his tur- 
bulent associates matters little, since it 
scarcely affects the degree of guilt volved 
in giving, or rather selling an immunity 
which, from one cause or another, he well 
knew, would not be preserved. His deso- 
lating carecr in Hindoostan may be briefly 
told; for the terrible details of pillage and 
slanghter recur again and again, until the 
mind, sickening with an nnbroken chain of 
similar scenes, has the sense of their atrocity 
almost dulled by the monotonous repetition. 
At Bhutneer, the country people who had 
taken refuge under the walls were mas- 
sacred ; in spite of their capitulation, the 
inhabitants shared the same fate, and the 
town was burned. Thence Timur’s detach- 
ment marched to join the main force, 
slaying the people of every place traversed, 
as far as Samana, where the towns being 
absolutely deserted, the swords of these mur- 
derers had some rest, but only sufficient to 


tated by Timur; to quote the words of an able critic, 
any doubt on the subject “ would be removed by 
the unconscious simplicity with which he [Timur] 
relates his own intrigues and perfidy; taking credit 
for an excess of goodness and sincerity which the 
boldest flatterer would not have ventured to ascribe 
to him.”—(Elphinstone’s Zndva, vol. ii., p. 79.) 
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prepare them for renewed exertion, since, on 
reaching Delhi, all prisoners above fifteen 
years of age were put to death, from the 
fear of their taking part with their country- 
men. The number was doubtless very great, 
even after making large deductions from the 
accounts of Mussulman writers, who state it 
at 100,000. Upon the defeat of the Indian 
army, the reigning prince of Delhi, Mahmood 
Toghlak, fled to Guzerat, and the city was 
surrendered under a solemn assurance of 
protection. ‘Tamerlane was proclaimed em- 
peror of India, and while engaged in cele- 
brating a triumphal feast, his ferocious 
hordes, laughing to scorn the dearly-bought 
promise of their leader, commenced their 
usual course of rapine and plunder, upon 
which the Hindoos, driven to desperation 
by witnessing the disgrace of their wives 
and daughters, shut the gates, sacrificed the 
women and children, and rushed out to 
slay and be slain. The whole Mognl army 
ponred into the town, and a general massacre 
followed, until several streets were rendered 
impassable by heaps of slain. At Jength the 
wretched inhabitants, stupified by the over- 
powering number and barbarity of the foe, 
flung down their arms, and “ snbmitted 
themselves like sheep to slaughter; in some 
instances permitting one man to drive a 
hundred of them prisoners before him.” 

Delhi yielded an enormous baoty in gold, 
silver, and jewels, especially rubies and dia- 
monds; the historian* above quoted, de- 
clares that the amonnt stated by his autho- 
ities so far exceeds belief, that he refrains 
from the mention—neither does he give the 
number of men and women, of all ranks, 
dragged into slavery ; but it mnst have been 
immense. Among them were maiy masons 
and other artificers, competent to the con- 
struction of a mosque, similar to the noble 
edifice of white marble built by Feroze, on 
the Jumna: in which the sanguinary Timor, 
on the eve of departure from the blasted city, 
had the audacity to offer up public thanks 
for the wrongs lhe had been permitted to 
inflict. 

Merut nest fell bencath the same terrible 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol.i. p.d94. For the career 


of Timur, see Flphinstone’s able summary—India, 
vol. i., pp. 75 to $0; TPrice’s Mohammedan History, 
vol. ili., pp. 233, 213; and Nennell’s Memoir of a 
Map of Hindoostan, pp. 116, 121. 

t+ In Catron’s Mogul Empire, (a work published in 
1709, and alleged to be founded on data collected hy 
a Venetian named Manouchi, who acted as physician 
to Aurungzebe,) the troops of Timur are represented 
as commenting severely on the person of their leader, 


scourge: the walls were thrown down by 
mines, and every soul put to the sword, 
The invaders then crossed the Ganges, and 
proceeded up its banks to near Hurdwar, 
where the river Jeaves the mountains. 
Several minor contests took place with bodies 
of the ffindoos in the skirts of the hills, 
in which Timnr, although suffering from 
illness, and burdened with the weight of 
more than seventy years, took his full share 
of danger and fatigue, never scrupling to 
hazard his own persont equally with that of 
the meanest individual of his force. From 
Jammu or Jummoo, north of Lahore, he 
turned south, and reverting to the reute by 
which he had entered India, took lis final 
departure, having occasioned, during the 
short space of five months, an almost im- 
credible amount of rnin and bloodshed. 

For many weeks Delhi remained wn- 
governed and nearly nninhabited. A chief 
named Ecbal at Jength obtained possession, 
bnt being slain on an expedition to Moultan, 
the authority reverted to Mahmood, who, 
having returned from Guzerat, had taken 
refuge at Canonj, then held by the king of 
Juanpocr. Malimood died, a.p, 1412. His 
successor, Donlat Khan Lodi, at the expi- 
ration of fifteen months, was expelled by 
Khizer Khan, the governor of the Punjaub, 

The Seyeds—Thic new ruler, though born 
in India, was descended from Mohammed, 
and for this cause found favour with Timur, 
to whom he complained of having had the 
governorship of a portion of the Punjaub 
unjustly taken from him, and was thereupon 
appointed to the undivided rule of the 
whole. He affected to recognize his patron 
as emperor, aud did not assume the title or 
style of royalty on taking possession of the 
government, which now comprised little be- 
youd Delhi and the adjacent territory. The. 
Punjanb was temporarily re-annexed by 
him, but the eastern portion, with the coun- 
try about Sirhind, revolted and severed 
itself from Delhi, despite the opposition of 
Khizcr, who made spirited efforts to mam- 
tain and extend his authority. Tribute was 
levied from the Rahtores in Rohilennd, and 


ineited hy a strong dread of Rana (the title signify- 
ing prince being mistaken for the name), whose do- 
minions are described as ‘almost situate in the midst 
of Hindoostan,” and whose Ra)poot soldiers had the 
reputation of being invincible. “ Ilave we not,” said 
they [the Tartars], one to another, “ served this hair- 
brained cripple long enough, who, to the loss of a leg, 
has now. in this last battle, added the loss of an | 
arm.” ‘They are, however, induced to persevere, 
and complete vietory is the result. (p. 16.) 
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| remain 


from other Ilindoos near Gwalior, hut tlic 
war with the king of Guzcrat, though dili- 
gently prosecuted, had 10 important result, 
and that state retained its independence, as 
did also the permanent monarchies in the 
Decean, together with Malwa, Bengal, Jnan- 
poor (comprehending Oude and Canouj), 
and the governments of Samana, Biana, and 
Calpee (in Bundeleund). Khizer died in 
J42}—his three Seyed successors were en- 
gaged in struggles, first, with the Mogul 
ruler of Cabool (Shah Rokh, the son of 
Timur), who oceasionally took part with 
the Gukkurs in ravaging the Punjanb; and 
afterwards with the kings of Juanpoor and 
Malwa. 
vuler, Ala-oo-deen, the territory appertain- 
ing to Delhi had become so reduced as in 


one direction to extend for only twelve 
miles from the capital, and in another 
seareely a mile. Moultan, among other 


places, had become independent, but Bada- 
yoon beyond the Ganges being still pos- 
sessed by Ala, he removed to that place, 
aud having abdieated in favour of Behlol 
Khan Lodi, who forthwith assumed the 
title of king, a.p. 1-150, he was suffered to 
unmolested in Badayoon for the 
remaining twenty-eight years of his life. 
Louse of Lodi.—Vhe grandfather of Beh- 
lo! Lodi had been governor of Monitan 
under Feroze Togliak, the great patron of 
the Afghans, and his father and uneles held 
eonimands under the Seyeds. Their wealth 
and power as military ehicftains, together 
with the ealumnies of a disaffected relation, 
at length excited the jealousy of the then 
switan (Mohammed Seyed), by whom the 
Juodis were driven into the hills, where they 
suceessfully resisted his authority. Belilol 
found means to occupy, tirst Sirhind, then 
the whole of the Punjaub, and eventually (by 
a treacherous use of the influence of 
Uameed the vizier or prime minister of his 
predecessor Ala), gained possession of Delhi, 
to which the Punjaub became thus re-an- 
nexed, as also Juanpoor, after a contest 
earried on with little intermission for 
twenty-seven years. By this last aeqnisi- 
tion, together with others of less import- 
anee, the dominions of Behlol were extended, 
until, at his death in 1488, they reached 
from the Jumna to the Himalaya mountains 
as far cast as Benares, besides a tract on 
the west of the Jumna stretching to Bun- 
deleund. The next king, Sceander Lodi, 
| regained Behar as far as the frontiers of 


| 


Under the sway of the last Seved | 


‘direetion of Bundcleund. 


7 
Sceander was a 
just and merciful prinee, a poct, and a 
mnnificent patron of letters, The single 
reproach on his character, ove rarely brought 
forward against the Moslem sovercigns of 
India, is that of bigotry, evinced in the de- 
struction of idolatrous teinples in the towns 
and forts eaptured from the flindoos, and 
in the prohibition of pilgrimages and cere- 
monial bathings on certain festivals at places 
situate on the saered streams within his 
dominions. His conduct in this respect was 
at least in accordance with the teaching of 
the Koran, and greater tolerance would have 
been contrary to lis views of duty. The 
zeal of Sceander is onec, and only onee, al- 
Ieged to have prompted an act of eruclty, 
namely, the exeeution of a Brahmin who 
had sedulously propagated the doctrine that 
“all religions, if sincerely practised, were 
equally acceptable to God.” Ibrahim Lodi, 
the son and successor of Seeander, early 
offended his family and clansmen, by de- 
elaring that a king should acknowledge no 
such relationship, but should place all the 
subjects of the state on the same footing. 
The Afghan chiefs whom Ins father and 
grandfather had suffered to sif in their pre- 
sence, were henceforth commanded to stand 
in front of the throne with folded arms. 
The proud Lodi tribe enraged by the 
contumelious treatment they reecived, re- 
solved to leave Ibrahim in possession of 
Delhi, and to raise his brother Julal Khan 
to the throne of Juanpoor. After a twelve- 
month’s contest, Julal was taken prisoner 
and put to death by Ibrahim, who impri- 
soned the remainder of his brothers, and 
endeavoured by violence and treachery, to 
keep under the disaffected and rebellious 
spirit which his arrogance and distrust per- 
petually excited among his nobles. <At 
length the whole of the eastern part of his 
dominions was formed into a separate state 
under Deria Khan Lohani, whose son after- 
wards took the title of king. Doulat Kiran 
Lodi, the governor of the Punjanb, dreading 
the fate of other viecroys, revolted and in- 
voked the aid of a neighbouring potentate 
who had already evinced his desire to take 
advantage of the distracted state of India by 
marauding i inenrsions into the Punjaub. 

The celebrated Baber—sixth in descent 
through his paternal ancestors from ‘Timur 
the Tartar or rather Turk, and eonnected 
through his mother with Jengis Khan the 
Mogul—aceeded, at twelve years of age, by 


Bengal, and increased his territories im the, the “death of his father to the throne of Fer~ 
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ghaua,* (a.p. 1494), which, nothwithstand- 
ing his extreme youth, he struggled long 
and ably to retain, against his own relatives, 


| and the Uzbeks,t who were then founding 


the dominion which they still possess in 
Transoxiana. 

In the defence of lis rightful inheritance 
Baber appears to have been at first suceess- 
ful, but the death of his unele, the king of 
Samareand, and the confusion which cnsued, 
induced him to attempt the eonquest of 
that city, and after more than one failure, 
this boy of fifteen became master of the 
famous eapital of Timur. Te had however 
bartered the substance of power for the 
shadow. ‘The resources of Samareand, 
already drained by war, afforded little as- 


| sistanee in the payment of the army, dis- 


affeetion eusned, which spread to the troops 
left in Ferghana, and Baber prostrated for 
a time by dangerous sickness, arose stripped 
alike of the territory towhichhe had rightfully 
succeeded, and that acquired by the sword. 
After various attempts, both on Samareand 
and Ferghana, Baber sueceeded in regain- 
ing his native kingdom, but being again 
induced to leave it by the hope of securing 
the former place also, he finally lost both, 
and after several years of trial and vicissi- 
tude, was betrayed by some Uzbeks whom 
he had tempted to forsake their ally Tambol 
(his own rebel general), into the hands of 
this powerful enemy. Escaping from eap- 
tivity, Baber, accompanied by his mother, 
bade a last farewell to Ferghana, with all 
the bitter feelings of an exile, aggravated by 
his own peeular trials, and earrying with 
him fond recollections of that beautiful land 
which were never obliterated by the excite- 
ment of the brilliant eareer that awaited him 
beyond the range of the Hindoo Koosh.t 
The princely adventurer was well received in 
Bactria, and the Moguls flocked round his 
standard, until his small force of 200 or 300 
men (many of them only armed with elubs) 


| had become the nueleus of a regular and 


well-equipped army. At this time the des- 
ecndants of Timur had been expelled from 
Cabool, which was oceupied by the Mogul or 
Turki fainily of Arghoon, who had been for 
some time in possession of Candahar. Baber 
invaded Cabool, and found little diffieulty in 


* A small but rich and beautiful country situated 
on the upper course of the river Sirr or Jaxartes. 

t ‘The Uzbeks (so called from one of their khans 
or sovereigns) were what the geologists would call 
“a conglomerate” of tribes of Turki, Mogul, and pro- 
bably of Fennie origin, the former greatly prepon- 
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securing the seeptre, which he swayed for 
twenty-two years before his conquest of 
India, and then bequeathed to heirs of his 
own lineage, by whom it was enjoyed until 
the end of the seventcenth century. His 
long reign was spent in contests with in- 
ternal and external foes. The rebellion of 
his brother, Jehangeer, and the attempts of 
two of his cousins to regain the sovereignty 
for this branch of the family of Timur, were 
with diffieulty subdued. The victor freely 
forgave his brother, and spared the lives of 
his other relatives, thus evincing a elemeney 
very unusual in an oricntal despot, and the 
more to be admired since his power, and even 
existeuee, were repeatedly in jeopardy, and 
only reseued from destruction by the great 
skill and courage with which he never failed 
to govern aud animate his troops. The 
conquest of Candahar and expeditious into 
the mountains of the Afghans and Hazarehs, 
oceupied the first years of his sway in Cabool. 
In all these journeyings great perils and 
hardships were endured, and once he nearly 
perished in the snow during a winter march 
to Herat, undertaken to seeure the co-opera- 
tion of the members of the Timur house 
then ruling there, against the Uzbeks. With 
these old and determined enemies, Baber 
had many severe eontests, until, happily for 
him, their leader Sheibani Khan,’ went to 
war with Shah Ismael Saffavi, king of Persia, 
and was defeated and slain in 1510. By 
this event the tide of Tartar conquest was 
turned, and Baber, aided by the Persian 
monareh, oceupied Baetria and made im- 
portant conquests in Transoxiana, but these 
were wrested baek again by the Uzbeks, by 
whom his army was completely routed, a.p. 
1514. 

Baber now turned his attention to India, 
and after an invasion of the Punjaub, already 
alluded to, but attended with no important 
result, gladly aeeepted the invitation of its 
rebellious governor, Doulat Khan Lodi, to 
return under the pretext of claiming this 
part of the inheritanee of Timur. Some of 
the Afghan ehiefs remained loyal, drove out 
Doulat Khan, and opposed the assumption 
of the foreign usurper, but were totally 
overpowered, and Lahore itself reduced to 
ashes. Debalpoor was uext stormed, and 


derating. They had before been settled on the 
Jaik, and had possessed a large tract in Siberia. 

{ Vide AMemorrs of Baber, written by himself in 
Turki, translated by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine; 
see also Mr. Caldecott’s Life of Baber; Price, and 
the Ferishtas’ of both Briggs and Dow. 
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the garrison put to the sword. — Baber pur- 
sued his conquering course to Sirhind, when 
a quarrel with Doulat Khan, who fled to the 
hills, obliged him to retrace his steps, leaving 
Dehalpoor in charge of Ala-oo-deen,a brother 
of king Ibrahim, who, having escaped from 
captivity, had jomed the invader. Doulat 
Khan was cheeked by one of Baber’s generals, 
but Baber himself, fully oceupied in defend- 
ing Balkh (the capital of Bactria) against the 
Uzbeks, deputed to Ala-oo-deen the charge 
of advancing upon Delhi, which he did, and 
the isurgents being inereased to 40,000 
by the disafleetion prevalent among tlic 
king’s troops, defeated the Jatter im an 
engagement under the walls of the city. To- 
wards the close of the year 1525, Baber, 
having settled Balkh, and finally subdued 
Doulat Khan who was compelled to sur- 
render his hill fort and &érary of valuable 
books —rather a singular possession for an 
Afghan chief of the sixteenth century— 
proceeded from Ropur on the Sutlej, above 
Lodiana, and from thenee nearly by the 
direct road to Delhi. At Paniput, he tearned 
the advanee of Ibrahim at the head of an 
army, which, by his own account, numbered 
100,000 men, with 1,000 elephants. One 
quarter that amount, under an able and 
popnlar leader, might have sufficed to in- 
spire the opposing forec, of but 12,000 men, 
with despondency ; but cven if the numbers 
are correctly stated, the characters of tlre 
respective leaders render the result easy to 
be conjectured. Baber took up a position, 
linked his guus together with ropes of twisted 
leather, and lined them with infantry, 
strengthening his flanks by field-works of 
earth and faseines. Ibrahim, on first ap- 
proaching the enemy, scemed inelined to 
stand on the defensive likewise ; but, chang- 
ing his mind, after a few days’ skirmishing, 
led out his army to a general engagement. 

* This eoin is only about tenpence or elevenpence 
in value, yet the total sum must have been very great. 

+ The terms Zurk, Yartar, and Mogul afford in- 
exhaustible food for controversy to scholars versed 
in oriental learning; and to eonvey in few words 
anything like a clear idea of the different meanings 
severally attached to them, is utterly impractieable. 
For the sake of readers unversed in sueh discus- 
sions, it may however he useful to remark that Tar- 
tary is the general term now applied by Europeans 
to the extensive but little-known country whenee, 
under the name of Seythia, barbarian hordes have 


from very early times issued forth to desolate the 
fairest portions of Asia and even Europe. Of these 


a passing mention has been made in notieing the 
events of the seeond century of our era (p. 49); 
the Toehari, named by Strabo as one of the four chief 
trihes by whom the Greck kingdom of Bactria was 


While attempting to storm the hostile front, 
the flanks and rear of the assailants were at- 
tacked by the right and left wings of Baber, 
whose advance, showering flights of arrows, 
was seconded by an oceasional discharge of 
cannon, After a protracted struggle, Baber, 
perceiving the success of his counter-mnove- 
ment, ordered his centre forward, and com- 
pleted the rout of the Indian army. Ibrahim 
was killed, and his foree having becn nearly 
surrounded in the contest, which lasted from 
sunrise til] noon, suffered prodigious loss, 
15,000 being Ieft dead on the field, of whom 
a third part lay in one spot around their 
king, while their total loss in the battle and 
pursuit was reported at 40,000. Baber 
mentions especially that his guns were dis- 
charged many times with cflicieney, these 
engines of destruction having at this period 
(1526) attained neither in Asia or Iurope 
their present terrible pre-eminence among 
the weapons of war. Delhi surrendered, 
and Baber advaneed to occupy Agra, the 
late royal residence, where his first act was 
to distribute the spoil among his adherents, 
in a mauner which procured for him the 
nick-name of “ the Calender,” in allusion to 
arcligious order whose rules forbade them 
to make provision for the morrow. To his 
son Humayun was given a diamond of incs- 
timable value, and a shahrukri* to every 


man, woman, and child in the country of | 


Cabool. 

House of Timur,—The conqueror assumed 
the supreme authority in India, and became 
the founder of what is universally called the 
Mogul empire. Yet Baber, although econ- 
nected through his mother with the royal 
race of the Moguls, never names that people 
in his writings but with undisguised aver- 
sion, and always makes mention of himself 
asa Turk,} and the representative of Timur, 
whose barbarous massacres he too frequently 


overthrown, being supposed to signify the Turks, 
Timur, in his Memoirs (p. 27,) and a Persian author 
quoted by Price in his Mohammedan History, aserihe 
the origin of the Khans or sovereigns of the wide- 
spread Tartar nations to Turk, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah. The great grandson of Turk, Alonjah 
Khan (during whose reign the people forsook the 
worship of the living God and beeame idolators), 
had twin sons named Tartar or Tatar, and Mogul or 
Mongol, and the quarrels of their immediate de- 
scendants gave rise to the inextinguishahle animosi- 
ties whieh have ever since prevailed among their 
respeelive tribes. Mogul is said to he derived from 
Mungawul, signifying abject or simple-hearted. 
Tartar, according to the traveller Carpini, a.p. 1246, 
was the term app!.ed to the Su or Water Mongols, 
one of four chief tribes then inhabiting Central Tar- 
tary, from the name of a river which ran through 


| 
| 


: 
| 


| panion of his boyhood.” 
| stone, when citing this remark, adds—‘ He 


§2 


imitated wherever the slightest resistance 


was offered; probably desiring by this fero- 


_ city to inspire a degree of terror not war- 
_ranted by his limited force. 
, in domestic life kind and affectionate; his 
| Memoirs offcr repeated evidence of feelings 
| unchilled by ambition and grandeur, of sen- 
| sibility to the beauties of nature and art 


Yet Baber was 


retaining its freshness amid the declining 


| years of pampered royalty, and of a temper 


whose sweetness remained to the last un- 
marred, even by the thorny pillow of an 
usurper, or the excesses inta which his 
social temperament helped to draw him. 
“Tt is a relief,” says Myr. Erskine, “in the 
midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic 


history, to find a king who can weep for 


days, and tell us that he wept for the com- 
And Mr. Elphin- 


[ Baber] speaks with as much interest of lis 


| mother and female relations as if he had 


never quitted their fire-side, and his friends 
make almost as great a figure in the per- 
sonal part of his narrative as he does him- 
sclf. He repeats their sayings, records their 


| accidents and illnesses, and sometimes jokes 
| on their eccentricities.” Yet this same indi- 


vidnal, in many points so estimable, never- 


/ race, the latter deseended from the former. 


theless deserved the degrading surname of 
Baber (the Tiger), which has superseded his 
more flattering designations,* for in his cha- 
racterofconqueroreven lie couldseldom afford 
to be merciful and still more rarely to be just. 

To return to the narrative—the occupa- 
tion of Agra was far from carrying with it 
the conquest of the kingdom, and _ before 
that conld be accomplished Baber had thiee 


their territory (Ilaklnyt, vol. i., p. 30), while Gmelin 
(Decouvertes Russes, vol. tii., p. 209) gives the deriva- 
tion of the word from ¢atanni, to collect, used in a 
reproachful sense to denote robbery, and declares 
that the Moguls and Calmucks, who are doubtless 
closely allied, have not the shadow of a tradition 
which favours the idea of their having ever composed 
one nation with the Tartars (meaning Turks). De 
Guignes, on the contrary, recognizes only the Eastern 
and Western 'Tartars—the first the Manchoos, the sc- 
eond Turks and Maguls, whom he looked upon as one 
Lhis 
authority, though usually of much weight, is in this 
respect diminished by the mistakes committed in 
confounding distinet races, and likewise in the indis- 
linet geography of Tartary—defects scarcely to be 
avoided even by writers of the present day on this 
dark and difficult subject. The tribes now inhabiting 
Tartary are very numerous and various: language is 
the chief, if not the only guide hy whieh Europeans 
have been enabled to class them under the heads of 
—lat, Manchoos, who extend over the region called 
Mantchouria, stretehing from the Hastern Ocean 
along the north of China, and whose influence is 
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distinct obstacles to overeome; namely, the 
opposition offered by the Moslem viceroys, 
who had revolted in the time of Tbrahim, 
as well as by Afghan and Iermulli chiefs, at- 
tached to the late government; secondly, the 
deep aversion of the Hindoos, evinced by 
the abandonment of the villages near the spot 
where the army was encamped, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of procuring grain or 
forage. Ju the third place, the troops them- 
selves became disaffected, and the weather 
being unusually sultry and oppressive, sa 
aggravated the sufferings necessarily expe- 
rienced by natives of cold countries during 
an Indian summer, that at length all ranks 
united in demanding to be led back to 
Cabool. Baber declared his unalterable 
determination of remaining in India, but 
gave to all who chose permission to return. 
The majority decided to stay and share his 
fortunes, but a part persisting in their former 
desire, werc dismissed with honour under 
the authority of Khaja Khilan, who was ap- 
pointed to a government beyond the Indus. 
This arrangement produced a change of feel- 
ing throughout the kingdom, and dissipated 
the general idea that Baber would depart 
as Timur had done. Some governors vo- 
luntarily tendered submission, detachments 
were sent to reduce others, and in the course 
of four months, not only had the country 
held by Snltan Ibrahim been secured, but 
all the revolted provinces ever possessed hy 
the honse of Lodi, including the former 
kingdom of Juanpoor, were conquered by 
Prince Humayun. The supremacy of Baber 
being thus established over the Moslems, his 
arms were hext directed against tle Hindoos. 


confined chiefly to that country, where at the present 
moment (1853) a severe strugele is taking place for 


‘their extirpation ; 2nd, JAfoguls, who occupy the een- 


tral portion (Mongolia) between the other two; 3rd, 
Tartars or Turks, (of Toorkistan,) whose boundary is 
the MuzTagh (ice mountains), the Belut Tazh (dark or 
cloudy mauntains), Llindoo Koosh, &e. The Turki 
is the language of the Tartars as distinguished from 
that of the Moguls, but whether these two differ 
essentially or only as very different dialects of the 
same tongue is perhaps yet to be decided (Erskine’s 
Baber, p. xxi.) Whatever may he the barrier be- 
tween the Turks and Moguls, it is certainly a great 
one and of ancient origin. In appearanee the con- 
trast is most striking between the short, square, and 
athletie though disproportioned body, bullet-shaped 
head, smnall angular eyes, seanty beard and eyebrows, 
high eheck-bones, flat nose, and large cars of a 
Mogul or Calmuck, and the eomely form of a Turk, 
whose well-known Caucasian features and flowing 
beard in many points resemble those of a European, 
the exeeption being the contraction of the eyes. 

* His original name was Zehir-oo-deen (protector 
of the faith) Mohammed (greatly praised). 


STRUGGLES OF IINDOO PRINCHS FOR INDEPENDENCE, 


Sanga, the Rajpoot prince of Mewar 
(sixth in suceession from Hamecr Sing, the 
recoverer of Cheetore or Chittoor in 1316), 
had inmediately before the arrival of Baber 
been cugaged in hostilities with Mahmood, 


king of Malwa, whom he had defeated and | 


taken prisoner. The king of Delhi was 
likewise the cucmy of Sanga, who opened 
a tricudly communication with Baber while 
marehing against Ibrahim, but on finding 
him established on the vacated throne, 
transferred his enmity to the new ruler, and 
proceeded to combine against him with 
the Lodi chiefs (previously defeated by 1Jnu- 
mayun) and Jiasan Khan, rajah of Mewwat, 
a hilly tract extending towards the river 
Chumbul, fron within twenty-five miles of 
Delhi, and including the petty state now 
ealled Macheri or Alwa, The first move- 
ments of the Llindoos were, successfnl; the 
garrison of Biana (within fifty miles of Agra) 
were driven with loss into their fort, and 
communication cut off between them and 
the capital. Baber marched forward with 
all his forees, and at Sikri, about twenty 
miles from Agra, found himscif in the viei- 
nity of the enemy, by whom his advanced 
guard was immediatcly attacked, and though 
supported by the main body, was defeated 
with heavy loss. ‘The assailants, instead of 
following up the victory, withdrew to their 
encampments, and thus gave Baber time to 
fortify his position, and revive, by his own 
indomitable energy, the drooping spirits of 
the troops. ‘This was no easy task; for the 
Indian auxiliaries began to desert or give 
way to hopeless despondency, and the feel- 
ing spread throughout all ranks, being deep- 
ened by the unlucky arrival of a celebrated 
astrologer from Cabool, who announced, 
from the aspect of Mars, the inevitable de- 
feat of the Moslem army, which was drawn 
up iil an opposite direction to that planct. 

Baber cared little for soothsaying, but fully 
recognised the perils of his position, and, 
by his own account, repented of his sins, 
forswore wine, gave away his gold and silver 
drinking-vessels to the poor, and remitted 
the stamp-tax on all Moslems (that is, the re- 
venue collected by means of a stamp or mark 
affixed on all imported articles). Assembling 
all the officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
he addressed them in glowing terms—not, 
however, in the usual inflated style regard- 
ing the rewards, temporal and cternal, 
awaiting the champions of Islam, but ap- 
pealing almost exclusively to their sense of 
honour, and setting the chance of military 
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glory, in plain terms, against the risk of 
death. With one accord “they swore on the 
Koran to conquer or to dic, aud Baber de- 
termined to bring matters to an linmediate 
crisis, a step rendered thc more expedicut 
by the daily accounts of fresh disturbances 
in the provinees, A desperate battle en- 
sucd; rajah Sanga was defeated, and escaped 
with difliculty; Tlasan Kee aud many 
other chiefs were slain. he mistaken astro- 
loger ventured to congratulate Baber upon 
his victory, but reecived in return a sharp 
lecture for perversity, couccit, and mischicf- 
making, with a command to quit the royal 
dominions, accompanied, however, by a libe- 
ral present in acknowledgment of long ser- 
viec, faithful though not discrcet. 

Mewat was next reduccd and settled. 
In the beginning of the following year 
(1528) Chanderi, on the borders of Bun- 
deleund and Malwa, was attacked. It was 
held by Medni Rai, a Rajpoot chicf, who 
had escaped from the late battic, and des- 
perately but vainly defended by the Raj- 
poots, who, on perceiving the troops of 
Baber mounting their works, slew their 
women, rushed forth naked, drove the enemy 
hefore them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued to fight with unabated fury until 
all had found the death they sought: 200 or 
300 had remained to defend Medni Rai’s 
house, who for the most part slew one 
another sooner than fall into the hands of the 
enemy, An Afghan insurrection occurred 
simultaneously with this siege. The latter 
was no sooner ended than Daber marched 
to the Ganges, where the Afghans were 
drawn up, threw a bridge over the river 
under cover of artillery, and compelled the 
insurgents to disperse and take refuge in 
the dominions of the king of Bengal. It 
was probably on this occasion that he re- 
dneed South Behar, which was subsequently 
seized by the Lodi prince, Sultan Mahmood, 
who being onee more forecd to fly, all that 
country south of the Ganges reverted to 
Baber; but North Behar remained in 
the possession of the king of Bengal, 
with whom a treaty of peace was formed. 
The health of Baber now began to fail, 
and its dechne was hastened by cirenm- 
stanecs connected with the dangerous ill- 
ness of Ifumayun. The physicians had 
declared the condition of that prince to be 
beyond the help of their art, upon whieh 
the fond father resolved to devote his own 
life to the preservation of his son’s, in con- 
formity with a superstition still prevalent in 
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REMARKABLE DEATH OF BABER—a.p. 1530,.—HUMAYUN. 


the East. Ilis friends, who do not scem to 
nave in the least doubted the cftieaey of the 
measure, entreated him to forbear for the 
sake of the millions whom he ruled, : but 
without effect. After the enstomary for- 
mula of walking three times round the 
eouch of the prinee, Baber spent some 
moments in earnest prayer to God, and 
then, impressed with a eonyiction of the 
fulfilment of the desired saerifice, cxelaimed, 
“JT have borne it away! I have borne it 
away !’? AH historians agree that Huma- 
yun began from that time to recover, and 
Baber to sink rapidly, whieh latter result 
may be readily believed. Calling together 
his sons and ministers, he enjoined con- 
cord among them all, and affection among 
his children, and soon afterwards expired 
at Agra, a.p. 1530, and was buried in 
Cabool, at a spot selected by himself, and 
still marked by a small mosque of marble, 
above whieh rises a hill, from whence a 
noble prospeet is obtained. Though he 
did not attain to the age of fifty years, 
Baber had, in one sense, lived many lies, 
from the incessant activity of both mind 
and body.* On his last journey, when his 
constitution was evidently giving way, he 
rode in two days from Calpce to Agra 
(160 miles), without any partieular motive 
for despatch, and swam twice aeross the 
Ganges, as he mentions having done every 
other river he traversed. Besides the neces- 
sary business of the kingdom, the intervals 
of peace were occupied by planning aque- 
duets, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
and in the introduetion of new fruits and 
other produetions of remote countries. Yet 
he found time to indite many elegant 
Persian poems, and eompositions in Turki, 
whieh entitled him to distinction among 
the writers of his age and eountry.  IIis 
contemporaries were, in England, Ienry 
VIL. and VIII.; in Iranee, Charles VIII., 
Louis XU., and francis I.; in Germany, 
Maximilian and Charles V.; in Spain, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and Charles. Thus 
the carcer of Baber formed part of a me- 
morable epoch, of which the great events 
were—the discovery of America by Co- 
Iumbus; of the passage to India, vie the 
Cape of Good Ilope, by Vaseo di Gama; 

* Towards the close of his life, Baber observed that 
since his eleventh year he had never kept the annual 
fast of the Ramzan twice in any one place—a strong 
ee the roving, warlike disposition which brought 
nim to India, And it should be remembered that, in 


spite of many attractive qualitics, Baber comes under 
the same condemnation, for lawless usurpation and 


the inerease of the power of Franee by the 
annexation of the great fiefs to the crown, 
and of Spain by the union of its kingdoms 
under Charles; the destruetion of the em- 
pire of Constantinople; the influenee of the 
art of printing; and the rise and progress of 
the Protestant reformation, (Luther and 
Baber were born in the same year.) 

Baber left three sons besides Humayun, 
but as he made no declaration in their 
favour he probably intended the empire to 
deseend undivided to the eluld for whose life 
he had evineed such tender solicitude. Of the 
three younger brothers, one named Kamran 
was governor of Cabool and Candahar, and 
being firmly seated there, appeared disposed 
to maintain his position if necessary by a 
degree of force with which Humayun could 
ill eope, since to assemble an army for aetion 
in Cabool would neeessitate the evacuation 
of the lately-aequired and disaffeeted pro- 
vinces. Kamran was therefore recognized as 
the independent ruler of his previous govern- 
ment, to which was added the Punjaub and 
the country on the Indus. The other 
brothers, named Hindal and Askeri, were 
appointed to the sway of Sambal and Mewat. 
By the cession to Kamran, Humayun was 
deprived of the trusty and warlike retainers 
who had long been the hereditary subjeets 
of his family, and left to govern new eon- 
quests, unsupported by the resourees whieh 
had materially contributed to their acquisi- 
tion. At first, by the aid of the veteran 
army of his father, he sueeeeded in pniting 
down the Afghan insurrections, whieh were 
among the early disturbances of his reign, 
and eame to terms with his future rival, 
Sheer Khan (an influential Afghan, elaiming 
deseent from the kings of Ghor), who sub- 
mitted on eondition of being suffered to 
retain the hill-fort of Chunar, near Benares. 
His next struggles were with Bahadur Shah, 
king of Guzerat, one of the most powerful 
of the states formed out of the fragments of 
the empire of Delhi, and which had been 
reeently increased in size and influenee by 
the annexation of Malwa, and the vassalship 
or fiefdom promised by the prinees of Can- 
deish, Berar, and Ahmednugger. Bahadur 
had taken under his protection Ala-oo-deen, 
the brother of Suttan Ibrahim Lodi, who had 
bloodshed, as his ferocious ancestors, Jengis and 
Timur. Nor is his private eharactcr free from heavy 
reproach. Drinking he eventually renounced ; per- 
severed in the use of intoxicating confections; but po- 
lygamy, with othcr vices not to be named, he refers to 


with as little regret as to the “ erection of minarets 
of human heads,” and other common incidents cf war. 


———————— 


PORTUGUESE ASSIST BAHADUR AGAINST IUMAYUN, 


played so conspicuous a part Tae te Oe that 
monarch’s disastrous retgu, and he assisted 
him with troops aud money to assemble a 
foree for the attack of Agra, a.n. 1534. 
The attempt failed, for the army was as 
speedily dispersed as it had been collected, 
and Tatar Khan, the son of Ala, fell bravely 
fighting at the head of a division which had 
remained faithful amid the general descr- 
tion, Tfnmayun proeceded against Bahadur, 
who was engaged in besieging Chittoor or 
Chectore, then held by the Rana of Mewar, 
but was indueed, (by the remonstranees of 
Bahadur against the impicty of molesting a 
Mussulman prince wlile engaged in war 
with infidels, or else by his own dilatory 
habits), to retard his march until the place 
was taken, and the besieger prepared to 
reccive him in an intrenched camp at 
Manidesor, rendered formidable by artillery, 
commanded by a Constantinopolitan Turk, 
and partly served by Portuguese prisoners.* 
These advantages were however wholly neu- 
tralized by the ¢ enemy’s suecess in cutting off 
the supplies, and thus making the position | ¢ 
untenable, upon which Bahadur blew up his 
guns, and, leaving the army to disperse as 
they chose, fled by night almost unattended 
to the sea-port of Cambay, whither he was 
followed by Humayun, who reached that 
town on the evening of the day on which the 
fugitive had departed for a more secure place 


*In the Memoirs of Humayun, written by Jouher 
the ewer-bearer, (a faithful servant who attended that 
monareh during his adversity, and was eventually re- 
warded by a treasurership in Lahore) and translated 
by Major Stewart, it is asserted that Bahadur had 
entered into a treaty with the Portugnese, (estab- 
lished at Surat some time before), and had by their 
assistance raised a foree of 6,000 Abyssinians or 
negroes, Price, on the authority of Abu Fazil, states, 
that Bahadur had sent a deputation to Dinu to 
solieit the aid of the Portuguese viceroy, or eaptain- 
general of the possessions. of that nation on the 
western side of India, requesting his assistanee in 
waging war against the house of Timur. ‘The Por- 
tuguese commander aeeordingly assembled at Diu a 
considerable body of troops, and a powerful naval 
armameut, in readiness to meet Bahadur, on whose 
arrival, it is said, some eause of suspicion, not satis- 
faetorily explained, induced the Enropean chief, in- 
stead of eoming to meet his ally. to remain vn board 
ship on pretenee of illness. Bahadur, with a degree 
of confidence which seems to indieate the whole 
affair to have originated, not in a misunderstanding, 
but in systematie : treachery on the part of the Por- 
tugnese, put himself on board a galley to visit the 
alleged invalid; but had no sooner reaehed the 
admiral’s vessel, ‘than, pereeiving the deceit practised 
upon him, he endeavoured to return to the shore. 
Yhe Portnguese had however resolved on first ob- 
taining from him the eession of eertain ports at 
Guzerat, and endeavoured to detain him by fair 


N 


toby 
of refuge at Dan in the remotest part of 
the peninsula of Guzerat. While the pur- 


suers were encamped at Cambay, a night | 


attack was made by the Coolis, a forest-tribe. 
still famous for similar exploits in this part 
of India, with such silence and wariness, that 
the royal tent itself was plundered, and the 


baggage and books earricd ofi—among the 


latter was a copy of the S/istory of Tinur, 


illustrated with paintings. UWumayun, in un- 
just retaliation for the conduct of these 
mountaincers, gaye up the town to plunder, 
and then quitting the peninsula, proceeded 
to occupy the settled part of Guzerat. The 


hill fort of Champancir, he surpriscd by a | 


stratagem, having, with 300 chosen men, 
scaled the walls in the night by means of 
iron spikes, fixed in an almost perpendieular 
rock; the daring besiegers, including the 
king, "ascending separately during an attack 
anal ol one of the gates by the army.t 
Shortly after this success, and before suf- 
ficient time could elapse for the consolidation 
of his new eonquests, Humayun was re- 
called to Agra by intelligence of the pro- 
ceedings of Sheer Khan, who had made 
himself master of Behar, including the strong 
fortress of Rohtas,t and was suecessfully pro- 
secuting the invasion of Bengal, The mea- 
sures of this usurper had been laid with 
much skill and cirenmspeetion, his hope 
being, by the union of the Afghans, to 


words, entreating a moment’s delay while they 
brought a present in token of profound respect; hat 
Bahadur desired that the present might be sent 
after him and persisted in making for the ship's 
side. The Portuguese Cazi (probably the fiseal) now 
interposed and forhade his departure, upon whieh 
the Sultan in a paroxysm of indignation drew his 
seimitar, elove him in twain, and sueceeded In “ain- 
ing his own galley, whieh was speedily hemmed in 
by. the enemy's fleet. An unequal eonfliet ensued, 
and Bahadur, pereeiving the inevitable result, sprang 
into the sea, and is generally supposed to have been 
drowned. ie date “of this event, A.D. 1537, is pre- 
served in the Persian eharacters eamprised in the 
sentenee, “ Feringnian Bahadur Kosh,”—Dortugnese 
butehers of the hero. —(Priee, vol iii. p. 751). 

+ After its eapture the stronghold was va ninky 
searched for the treasure it was believed to contain ; 
one officer alone knew the seeret, which it was pro- 
posed to draw from him by torture, but to this 
Humayun refused to eonsent, and direeted that wine 
and good cheer should be tried instead. The ex- 
pedient proved sueeessful, and the officer willingly 
revealed the existenee of a large amount of gold and 
silver at the bottom of the reservoir, which was at 
onee apparent on the water being drawn off. 

{ Rohtas was taken by treachery from a Mindoo 
rajah. Sheer Khan, having besought an asylum for 
his family, introdueed two armed soldiers in eaeh of 
the eovered litters supposed to contain women, and 
then easily overeame the unsuspecting garrison. 
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| drive the Moguls out of the country, and 
_ re-establish a Patan dynasty.* To retard 
: the advance of Humayun he had strongly 
garrisoned the famous fortress of Chunar, 
which stands on a rock close to the Ganges, 
on what may be termed a detached portion 
of the Vindya mountains. As Humayun 
marched along the river, and conveyed his 
guns and stores by its waters, he was com- 
pelled to commence hostilities with the siege 
of this fort. By a cruel stratagem} mfor- 
mation was acquired regarding the state of 
the defences, and attempts were made to 
mine the aecessible portions of the walls on 
the land side, and by floating batteries to 
bear upon the face fronting the river.—These 
failed, but the garrison, after several months’ 
| resistance, were starved into surrendcr, and 
the right hands of all the gunners, to the 
| number of 300, cut off, without the consent 
| of Humayun, by his chief engineer Rimi 
Khan, who soon afterwards, through the 
malice of rival courtiers, perished by poison. 
At the defile of Sicragali, a detachment of 
the imperial army, sent to take possession, 
were attacked and repulsed with eon- 
siderable loss by the son of Sheer Khan, 
who then rejoined his father in the hills, 
leaving the pass unobstrueted, having fol- 
lowed out the well-devised policy of im- 
peding Humayun as far as possible without 
hazarding any decisive conflict. During the 
protracted siege of Chunar, Malimood had 
been defeated and Gour reduced by Sheer 
; Khan, who having removed the eaptured trea- 
' sures to the before-mentioned fort of Rohtas, 
whither he had previously assembled his 
family, now left Gour undefended. Hn- 
, mayun took possession, but gained little ad- 
vantage thereby, for the rains had attained 
their climax, the Delta of the Ganges was 
one vast sheet of water, and in the country 
beyond the reach of inundation every brook 
and channel had become an impassable flood. 
It was impossible to carry on operations in 
Bengal, aud extremely diflicult to commu- 
nicate with upper India. Several months 
of forecd inacttvity clapsed, rendered doubly 
wearisome by the moist and sultry climate, 
The siekly season that followed the heavy 
ruins thinned the ranks of the soldicrs, and 
depressed their spirits so greatly that when 


* According to Ferishta, the proper country of the 
Afghans is called Roh, and extends along the 
Indus; but, subsequent to the introduction of Islam, 
having scttled at Patna on the Ganges, they gra- 
dually acquired the appellation of Patans. 

+ Rumi Khan (originally a Turki slave named 
| Soghrauk, but promoted for his ability, and thus 


SHEER KHAN AND AFGHANS ATTEMPT TO EXPEL MOGULS. 


the roads beeame again traversible they 
began to desert in numbers—Prince Hindal, 
who had been left in North Behar, setting 
the example. Meanwhile Sheer Khan issued 


from his retreat, seized Behar and Benarcs, | 


recovered Chunar, laid siege to Juanpoor, 
and pushed his forces up the Ganges as far 
as Canouj. Humayun once more found his 
communication with the capital intercepted, 
and Jeaving a detachment which he could 
but ill spare to gnard Gonr, he reluetantly 
sct out to return to Agra with tne remainder 
of his diminished army, but was intercepted 


between Patna and Benares by Sheer, who , 


had raised the siege of Juanpoor and ad- 
vanced by foreed marches for this purpose. 
Instead of at once attacking the troops of 
his rival while suffering from fatigue, ITu- 
mayun suffered many valuable hours to 
elapse, and the next morning found Sheer 
(who had now assumed the title of Shah or 
king) so skilfully intrenehed that he could 


ueither be passed nor attacked with any | 


prospect of success. Humayun therefore, in 
turn, fortified his position and began to col- 
lect boats, with a view of forming a bridge 
across the Ganges, and then pursuing his 
way along the opposite bank. Sheer Shah 
suffered this work to proceed for two months, 
but when it approached completion, he at- 
tacked Humayun about day-break in three 
colums, and completely surprised the camp. 
Humayun attempted to rally his troops, but 
with little effect, and after receiving a wound 
in the arm was prevailed on by three of his 
favourite officers to seck safety in flight, and 
plunge at once into the Ganges.t Here his 
career had nearly terminated, for before 
reaching the opposite bank his horse sunk 
from exhaustion, but the royal rider was saved 
by the exertions of a poor man opportunely 
erossing at the time with a leathern bag or 
water-skin inflated like a bladder. Thus 
rescued, Humayun, accompanied by a very 
smal] retinue, fled to Calpee, and thence to 
Agra, (a.p. 1539.) Almost the whole army 
had been slain or drowned, and the queen, 
who having been early surrounded it had 
been the object of bis last exertion to re- 
Icase, remained m the hands of the enemy, 
hut was treated with great delicacy and con- 
sideration. By some accounts, Sheer Shah 
entitled by the Guzerat princes), severely flogged a 
negro slave, und sent him to play the part ofa deserter 
in the fort. The Afghans received him kindly, and 
suilered him to examine their works, which having 
done, he returned to his intriguing master. 

{The three oflicers returned to the battle and 
nobly perished in attempting to rescue the queen, 


WANDERINGS IN TITE DESERT OF TIES 


is said to have gained this important victory 
by treachery, having broken an armistice, 
which from his character is very probable— 
but by others it is asserted that he never 
promised to stispend hostilities, but only 
contrived to delude his adversary into so 
doing by delusive negotiations and other 
pretexts, which war is too generally supposed 
to justify and even necessitate, On reach- 
ing Agra, Wumayun found Tindal in open 
rebellion, and Kamran preparing to take 
a similar course, but lis sudden arrival 
foreed them to come to terms, and the three 
brothers, after spending cight or nine months 
in preparation, assembled a fresh army to 
attack Sheer Shah. Kamran remained to 
guard Agra while Tlumayun crossed the 
Ganges near Canouj by means of a bridge 
ef boats, at the head of 90,000 cavalry, with 
kettle-drums beating and trumpets sounding. 
A general action ensued (a.p. 1540), the 
imperial troops were again utterly routed 
and driven into the Ganges, and Humayun 
Iimsclf escaped with extreme difficulty. 
After exchanging is wounded horse for 
an clephant, he crossed the stream, and was 
drawn up the steep bank by two fugitive 
soldicrs, who having reached the shore in 
safety, twisted their turbans together, and 
threw the ends to his assistance. After this 
discomfiture, Humayun, with llindal and 
Askeri, took refuge in Lahore, where Kam- 
ran had previously retreated, but this prince, 
having made peace with the conqueror by 
the cession of the Punjaub, retired to Cabool, 
leaving his unfortunate brother to provide 
as best he could for his own safety. The 
suececding adyentures of the royal wanderer 
would form a fitting pendant to those of ihe 
BEuglish Stuarts, from the instances of un- 
wavering loyalty, connected with his hair- 
breadth eseapes—while his character as a 
Mussulman, though far from fauitless, will 
yet well bear comparison with that of the pro- 
fessedly Christian but licentious Charles, or 
even of the “ bonnic Prince,” for whom Scot- |s 
tish chivalry and misfortune have combined 
to wit a place in the page of history, which 
would probably have been very dillerently 
filled had the Young Pretender been des- 

* These names, like almost all Kastern appellaticns, 
have each a distinct signifieation. Thus, Humayun, 
means auspicious ; Kamran, successful ; Windal, Jn- 
dian,and Askeri, born in the camp. 

q At one time they are stated to have travelled 
twenty-seven hours without finding water, and at 
the expiration of that time, having at length come 


vpon a well and rivulet, Jlumayun alighted, and 
a{ter prostrating himself in gratitude to the Al- 


SXTLID IWUMAYUN, 47 


tined to become a crowned king instead of 
dying in exile. 

After the desertion of Kamran, which 
was followed by that of Tlindal and Askeri, 
Numayun* sought to obtain the recognition 
of his authority in Sinde, then ruled by 
Hussyn, the head of the Arghoon family—but 
after a year and-a-half wasted in alternate 
negotiations and hostilitics, he found his 
funds exhausted, and the adventurers who 
had rallied round his standard dispersed, 
just as ITussyn approached to venture a de- 
cisive contlict, During the previous inter- 
val, Humayun, then about three-and-thirty 
years of age, had married a beautiful girl of 
fourteen, with whom he had become cna- 
moured at an cutertainment prepared for 
him in the apartments of the mother of 
Prince Hindal. Carrying with him his 
young bride Hameida, he fled to Ouch, and 
thence proceeded to ask the protection of 
Maldeo, rajah of Marwar, but on reaching 
Jondpoor, after a toilsome journey over the 
desert, during which he lost many of his 
followers leon thirst and fatigue,+ a new 
disappointment awaited him in the discovery 
of the unfriendly disposition of the rajah. 
The royt al fugitive e, again driven to seck com- 
parative safety amid the dreary sands, now 
led his little band towards Amercot, a fort 
in the desert, not far fron: the jhe In 
this route they expericnced yet greater trials 
than during the one previously taken, Be- 
fore quitting the inhabited country, the vil- 
lagers repelled all approaches to their wells, 
which were to them precious possessions, 
aud it was not without a conflict and blood- 
shed that the travellers were enabled to 
slake their burning thirst. After leaving 
behind the last traces of human culture, their 
obstacles and difficulties mercased ten-fold 
until, one morning, when faint and weary 
with a long night. ‘march, Humayun, who 
had remained behind with the females and 
servants, while the few chiefs marched on at 
some distance in front, perecived the ap- 
prouch of a cousidemible body of horse, 
under the command of the son of Maldeo, 
and prepared to meet a fate similar to that 
of the lmaum Hussyn and his ill-fated come 
mighty, ordered all the water-bags to be filled. and 
sent back on his own horses for the use of those 
who had fallen exhausted by the way, adding at the 
same time a melaneholy but needful comm: and. for 
the burial of “all the persons who had died eo 
thirst.” A very unpleasing anecdote is however 
Jated hy Jouher, of Humayun’s having taken a 


vantage of the thirst of a Mogul merchant who had 
lent him money, to oblige him to cancel the debt. 


| | 
| 
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| pamions.* ‘The valour of Sheikh Ah Beg, 
one of Humayun’s bravest and most faith- 
ful followers, appears to have warded off the 
immediate danger, and soon afterwards the 
Tlindoo leader, bearing in his hand a white 
flag, approached the party, and having re- 
presented that they had wilfully done wrong 
in killing kine in a Ilindoo eountry, and 
likewise in entering his father’s territory 
| without leave, supplied them with water for 
their immediate relief, and then permitted 
them to proceed without further molestation. 
Screral weary marehes, with intense suffer- 
izg from thirst, further diminished the small 
| but faithful band, before Humayun with 
seven mounted hersemen reached Amercot, 
where the Rana} (Pursaud) welcomed the 
dethroned monareh with most courteous 
and generous hospitality. The remainder of 
the fugitives found refuge within the walls of 
the fortress on the same day, and thankful 

indeed must Tameida have been to quit 
| her horse, and find at length an interval of 
vest. Pursaud offered to assist Humayun 
in a fresh endeayour to establish himself in 
Sinde, placing at his service 2,000 horsemen 
ot his own tribe (Rajpoots), and 5,000 eav- 
aly belonging to his alles. These auxili- 
aries, or a portion of them, were gladly 
accepted, and TTumayun, accompanied by 
the Rona, with about 100 Moguls, whom 
iie had himself sueeceded in assembling, 
warelied towards Tatta. Hameida remained 
at Amereot, und on the following day gave 
birth te the celebrated Akber (a.p. 15 12). 
The joyful intelligenee was immediately for- 
warded io Tlumayun, who unable to practise 
the inunificence customary in the East on 
these ozeasions, called for “a china plate,” 
and breaking a pod of musk, distributed it 
ainong the chiefs who came to offer their 
congratulations, saying—‘ this is all the 
present I can afford to make you on the 
birth of my son, whose fame will I trust be 
oue day expanded all over the world, as the 
perfume of the musk now fills this apart- 
ment.” Joon or Jiun (a place not marked 
on the maps, but supposed to have been 
situated on a branch of the Tndus, half-way 
between Tatta and Amercot, was captured 


*Tn the desert of Kerbela, a.p. 680, Tfussyn, the 
son of Ali and J‘atima, with seventy-three persons of 
his family, including his infant ehild, were eruelly 
massacred. Several heroie youths, his sons and ne- 
phews, perished singly in aban the venerated 
person of the Imaum; who aftera protracted defenee 
at length sunk, mutilated of an arm and covered 
| with wounds, of which thirty-six were counted on 
| his dead body, hefore it was finally crushed by 


REIGN CF SHEER SHAIL THE AFGHAN—a.p, 1540 to 1544. 


after an action with the officer in charge, 
and though harassed by the troops of the 
Arghoons, Humayun’s party held their 
ground, and were strengthened by the neigh- 
bouring princes until they amounted to 
about 15,000 horse. Tfameida and the in- 
fant prince (by this time about six weeks 
old) joined the camp, and all seemed pros- 
pering, when Rana Pursaud received an 
affront from a Mogul, and was so dissatis- 
fied by Humayun’s conduct in the matter, 
that he indignantly quitted Joon, with all 
his followers and friends. Humayun, thus 
rendered too weak to contest with Ilussyn 
Arghoon, proceeded to Candahar, but was 
compelled by his turbulent brothers to 
cseape to Seestan with Hameida, and thence 
to seek refuge in Persia, the infant Akber 
falling into the hands of his nnele Mirza 
Askeri, who showed more kindness on the 
oceasion than might have been expected. 
Afghan tribe of Soor.—Sheer Shaht as- 
sumed, as has been shown, the title of king in 
1540, and took possession of all TTumayun’s 
territories. After commencing the famous 
fort of Rohtas on the Ilydaspes, on which he 
expended an enormous sum of money, and 
named after that in Behar, he returned to 
Agra, and there found employment in sub- 
duing the revolt of his own governor of 
Bengal. He conquered Malwa in the course 
of the year 1542, and soon afterwards re- 
duced the fort of Raiseen, held by a Hindoo 
ehief. The garrison surrendered on terms, 
but after they had left the fort, the eapitula- 
tion was declared void on some quibbling 
legal pretext, and the Hindoos were attacked 
and eut to picees after a brave resistance. 
Barbarous as the Mohammedans too often 
showed themselves in India, yet treachery 
such as this ean hardly be paralleled, save in 
the eareer of Timur. In1544, Sheer marehed 
into Marwar, which was desperately defended 
by rajal Maldeo, who, though able to colleet 
only 50,000 men wherewith to oppose his 
adyversary’s powerful army, estimated at 
80,000, and probably well-provided with 
artillery, appears to have at first sueeeeded 
in overawing the invader, aided by the na- 
tural obstacles offered by the sterility of his 


twenty horsemen, and then left to be devoured by 
wild beasts. The unfortunate females were thrown 
across the backs of camels and afterwards stripped 
and publiely exposed—all these atrocities being com- 
mitted by Mohammedans. (Price, vol. i, p. 410.) 

+ The patronymic of Be ainee of Mewar. 

} His name was changed from Furecd, to Sheer 
Khan, or Lion-kniyht, from his slaying a wild beast 
while hunting with the king of Berar. 


SHEER SHAH KILLED, an. 1545—SHLIM SITAH, ap. 1553. 


territory and the want of water in many 
parts of it. At length Sheer Shah, always 
a@ cunning schemer, contrived to sow divi- 
sion in the hostile camp by the common 
expedient of letters written on purpose to be 
intereepted. The rajah’s suspicions were 
raised against some of his chicfs, and he 
commenced a retreat. Onc of the suspected 
leaders, indignant at the imputation, deter- 
mined, in the trne Rajpoot spirit, to give 
incontestable proof of its injustice, and quit- 
ting the army at the head of his own tribe 
fell with such impetuousity on the enemy, 
that Sheer Shah with difliculty and severe 
loss sueceeded in repelling the assailants. 
Ile was, however, eventually victor here, as 
also at Chittore; but at Calinjer, to which 
he laid siege, a striking retribution awaited 
him. The vajah, warned by the breach of 


| faith committed at Raisccn, refused to enter 


into any terms with lis perfidious foe, and 
Sheer, while superintending the batteries, 
was so scorched by the explusiou of a maga- 
zine struck by the rebound of a shell, that 
he expired in a few hours, but continued to 
dircet the operations of the sicge during his 
inortal agonies, his last words being an ex- 
clamation of pleasure at learning that the 
place was taken. 

This ambitious, cruel, and vindictive man, 
nevertheless evinced considerable ability in 
eivil government, and, happily for the sub- 
jects of his usurped authority, seems to 
have recognised the promotion of their wel- 
fare as his best means of sceurity. He 
caused a high road to be constructed, ex- 
tending from Bengal to the western Rohtas, 
near the Indus, a distance of about 3,000 
miles, with caravanserais at every stage, all 
furnished with provisions for the poor, and 
attendance of proper casts for Hindoos as 
well as Mussulmans. An Iinaum (priest) 
and Muezzin (cricr to call to prayers) were 
placed at the numerous mosques erected on 
the route; wells were dug at distances of a 
mile and-a-half, and the whole way planted 
with fruit-trees for refreshment and shade. 
Sheer Shah was buried in a stately mausoleum 
still standing at Sahseram, placed in the 
centre of an artificial picee of water, a mile 
in cireumferenec, which is faced by walls of 
cut stone, with flights of steps descending to 
the water. Previous to his death, his eldest 
son had been the recognised heir to the 
throne, hut being a prince of feeble charac- 
ter was supplanted by his brother, who 
reigned for nine years, under the title of 
Selim Shah. On his deccasc, a.v. 1553, 


his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur- 
dered by his uncle, who seized the throne 
under the name cf Mohammed <Adili,* but 
was prevented from using the powers of a 
ruler by natural incapacity, increased by 
habits of the most odious debauchery. Ilis 
extravagance speedily emptied the royal cof- 
fers, upon which he resumed the governmeuts 
and jaghircs}+ of the nobles and bestowed 
them on the lowest of his creatures. ‘The 
proud Afghans, stung even more by the in- 
sulting bearing of their unworthy ruler than 
hy the injuries they suffered at his hand, fled 
in numbers, and raised the standard of revolt 
at Chunar. Meanwhile, the person of the 
king was protected and his authority upheld 
by the exertions of Wemu, his ehicf minis- 
ter, a Ilindoo of mean appearance and low 
origin, who had formerly belonged to the 
very lowest class of small shopkeepers, as a 
retailer of salt, but who had been gradually 
raised to powcr by the late king, and now 
displayed a degree of zcal and ability, 
which would have honoured a better eause. 
From some weakness or physical defect 
Hemnu was unable to sift on horscback, but 
he directed all military operations, and 
fought with unfailing intrepidity from his 
litter rnaounted on an elephant. Not the 
least extraordinary part of his history is the 
manner in which he succeeded in recon- 
ciling such of the haughty Afghans and un- 
ruly Moguls as still remained with Adil, to 
his authority; this he appears to have done 
chiefly by the munifieence with which he 
distributed whatever treasure or revenue 
came into his hands—for his objects and 
motives, though scarcely indicated in the 
contemptuous and calumnious mention made 
of “this swarthy upstart” by Mussulman 
historians, unquestionably soared far ahove 
the mere accumulation of wealth. Delhi 
and Agra were seizcd on by Ibrahim Soor, 
a member of the reigning family, who at- 
tempted to assume the supreme anthority 
under the name of Ibrahim ILI., but was 
opposed by Hemu, and also by Sccander 
Soor, another relative of Adili’s, who caused 
himself to be proclaimed king in the Pun- 
jaub. Ibrahim was defeated first by Sccan- 
der and then by Hemu. The adventurous 
minister ucxt marched towards Bengal, to 

* This wretch, known before his usurpation as 
Moobariz Khan, is alleged to have dragged the 
prinee from his mother’s arms, that mother being his 
own sister and tried friend. (Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 142.) 

+ The revenues of certain Innds granted by the 
king, sometimes in perpetuity but generally revo- 
eable at pleasure, and on military tenure. 
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oppose the governor, Mohammed Soor, onPaeeeneorernon. Mobatened Soon mnemeen 
had assumed the rank of an independent 
ruler. Hemu was again victorious, this 
new adversary being defeated and siain ; but 
struggles in other “quarters still continued, 
and a more formidable foe than any yet 
dealt with, arose in the person of the de- 
throned Humayun, who had gradually re- 
established himself in the Punjaub, where 
Secander, who had ocenpied Agra and Dellu 
on the defeat of Ibrahim, now marched for 
his expulsion, Before narrating the success 
of Humayun and Akber, and the fate of 
Ibrahim and of Hem and Adihi, it is neces- 
sary to revert to previous events and sketch 
the chain of circumstances which cnuded in 
the restoration of the exiled monarch. 

House of Timur restored.—Ilumayun en- 
tered Persia in much uncertainty regarding 
the reeeption he should receive from Shah 
Tahmasp, the son and successor of Shah 


Ismael, the first of the Saffavi or Sophi 
kings. Though both were zealous Moham- 
medans, they. belonged to distinet sects, 


characterised by a degree of mutual ani- 
mosity, for which the difference of opinion 
existing between them on doctrinal points 
far less than those which divide the churches 
of England and Rome, is quite insufficient 
to account. ——(See note to p. 62). Shah 
Tahmasp was a strenuous advocate of the 
Sheiah dostrinc, which had been widely 
disseminated through Persia by the instru- 
mentality of lis ancestors, dervises much 
famed for sanctity, while Humayun was a 
Sonnite, and this was doubtless one cause 
of the want of cordiality which marked the 


private intercourse of the two monarchs, 


| whose connexicu was really, ou both sides, 


au interested onc, At first Humayun scenis 
to have been inclined to put in practice his 
cherished desire of ceasing, at least for a 
time, the weary struggle for oe! r, in which 
he had been so long cugaged, and proceeding 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but his faithful 
followers urgently dissuaded him from this 
project, pleading the disastrous results it 
would have on the fortunes of Akber. ‘Fhe 
reception met with in Persia sueeessfully 
secouded their arguments—the governors of 
each province received him with regal hon- 
ours, the people came out to bid him wel- 
comc, and palaces were prepared for his 


* The cap which ILumayun so reluctantly assumed 
was that called 7uji Hyder, in honour of Hyder, the 
father of Shah Ismael, by whom it was first adopted. 
It consisted of a tiara of erinson silk, richly or- 
nanented with gold aud jewels, of a high conical 


accommodation at Cazyin and elsewlicre. 
But the splendour with which the Persian 
despot thought proper to gild the fallen 
majesty of his unfortunate compeer, was un- 
accompanied by a single ray of true sym- 
pathy; for many months Humayun was 
not suffered to appear before the Shah, and 
his brave-hearted cnuyoy, Behram Beg, was 
harshly treated for refusing to wear the 
pecultar-shaped cap,* from which the Per- 


siaus have acquired the title of Kuzilbash | 


(ed-heads\, in allusion to its colour, and 
which was expressly designed for a sectarian 
symbol. Behram urged that he was the 
servant of another prince, and not at liberty 
to act without orders. He persisted in de- 
clining to assume this badge, unawed by 
the displeasure of Tahmasp, who strove to 
intimidate the refractory ambassador, by 
the summary execution of some prisoners 
brought before him for the purpose. This 
incident was a sufficiently significant prelude 
to the long-delayed interview, during which 
Tahmasp ‘affected to receive Humayun as 
his equal, but in reality took ungenerous 
advantage of his defenceless position, by 
compelling him, by means of threats affect- 


ing life itself, to assume the obnoxious | 


cap. Nor even after this concession could 
Tahmasp resist taunting his guest with 
having, during his prosperity, when prae- 
tising “the favourite Arabian form of divina- 
tion “by wrrows, #9 discover the destiny of 
reigning princes, placed the name of the 
king of. Persia in a rank inferior to his own. 
Humayun frankly acknowledged that be 
had done so, and gently urged i in justifica- 
tion his hereditary rank as Padshah} or 
Emperor of India, whereupon Tabmasp 
broke out into violent and unjust invective 
against the arrogance which had rendered 
him a fugitive, and thrown his femaie rela- 
tives and iufant heir into the hands of his 
cneniies, 

Notwithstanding the humiliations suffered 
in private from what he justly termed “the 
meanness of this Persian monarch,’ En- 
mayun continued to receive every outward 
mark of unbounded munificenee in the fes- 
tivals prepared in his honour, especially the 
military diversion of great circular hunts, so 
famous in the an of Timur, <All the 
expenses thus incurred are however said to 


shape and divided into twelve segments, in honour 
of the twelve Imaums, from whom the reigning family 
claimed descent. 

+ This title wis exclusively assumed by the dy- 
nasty of the Great Mogul. 


HMUMAYUN CONQUERS CABOOL AND CANDAHAR, 


have heen repaid two-fold by the gift of a 
few rich gems, which the exiled monarch had 
brought with lim from Ulindoostan, One 
of these was a diamond, which the jewellers 
of Talmasp declared to be above all price, 
it was perhaps that obtained at Agra, and 
there estimated in a somewhat indefinite 
miinner as eqnal im value “to the purchase 
of a day’s subsistence. for ouc-hall the m- 
habitaats of the terrestrial globe.” Behram 
Beg, the bearer of this costly offermg, was 
dignified by the title of Khan, and another 
oflicer with that of Sultan, ont it was not 
without far heavier sacrifices that the as- 
sistanee, from the first promised to their 
sovereign, was at length afforded. Ife was 
compelled to sign a paper, the contents of 
which, though not precisely stated, involved 
a pledge, in the event of snecess i regaining 
the seeptre of Baber, to cede to Persia the 
provinee or kingdom of Candahar, and like- 
wise to introduec among the Mussulmans of 
India the profession of the Sheiahs in oppo- 
sition to that of the Sonnites. Orders were 
then given for the assemblage of 14,000 


_horse in Seestan, under the command of 


Mourad Mirza, the son of Tahmasp, and after 
sone more bickering the monarchs parted, 
and Humayun proceeded again to try his 
fortune in war, lits private forces amounting 
only to abont 700 men. At this period 
(1545) Sheer Shah was still alive, Kamran 
swayed Cabool, and his younger brothers, 
after the settlement of thew private quar- 
rels, received appointments under him; 
Hindal being governor of Ghuznce, and 
Askeri of Candahar, which latter place was 
attacked by Ilnmayun and captured after a 


‘siege of five months. Askeri was taken and 
‘kept in close eaptivity for the next three 


years, The fort and treasures were made 
over to tle Persians, on which the greater 
part of them returned home, leaving a gar- 
rison under Murad Mirza. <According to 
Abul Fazil® the conduct of the Persians to 
the inhabitants was so eruclly oppressive as 


_to justify Humayun, on the sudden death of 


Murad, in treacheronsly scizing the fortress ; 


| his troops obtaining crtrance thereto on the 


* Abul Fazil, the famous minister of Akber, re- 
corded the leading events of the reigns of this 
sovercign and his fathe: in an heroic poem com- 
prising 110,000 couplets, from: which Ferishta has 
borrowed largely. Although a man of extraordinary 
ability, he was, unfortunately for the students of his- 
tory, an aceomplished eourtier and professed rheto- 
rician, delighting in the cumbrous and inflated style 


9] 
plausible pretext of placing Askeri in charge 
of the Persian governor. Some of tlic gar- 
rison offercd resistance on discovering what 
was really intended, but their opposition 
was soon silenced in death, and the re- 
mainder were suffered to return to Persia. 
Vrom Candahar, Tlumayun marched to 
Cahbool, of which he took possession withont 
a strugele, for Kamran, finding himself de- 
serted by Ilindal and many other ehicfs 
who had gone over to the now successful 
brother, had sought refuge in Sinde. With 
Cabool, Tfumaynn recovered Akber, then 
between two and three years of age, but 
both the city and the young prince were 
subsequently re-captured by Kamran, who 
long held his ground against all attempts 
for his expulsion. Prisoucrs taken during 
this siege were slain in cold blood by the 
assailants, and treated with vet greater bar- 
barity hy Kamran, who threatened, if the 
firing were not discontinned, to expose 
Akber on the walls. Eventually, being un- 
able to continue the contest, he escaped by 
night, aud by the aid of the Uzbeks again 
made head against his brother for about 
cighteen months, but was, at the expira- 
tion of that time, compelled to surrender. 
IIumayun behaved on this occasion very 
nobly, treated Kamran with great kindness, 
rcleased Askeri, and, accompanicd by Hindal, 
sat down with them at a feast. The four 
brothers having caten salt} together, seemed 
for the time entirely reconciled, but during 
Humayun’s subsequent absence in Trans- 
oxiana, the conquest of which he had resolved 
on attempting, Kamran once more rebelled, 
and after many Vicissitndes, (during which 
Cabool and the young prince were again 
lost nnd won, and Llindal fell in the canse 
of Ilumaynn,) was finally betrayed by the 
sultan of the Gukkurs, with whom he had 
taken refuge, into the hands of Iis much- 
injured brother. Some chiefs, whose wives 
and children had been savagely disgraced and 
murdered by order of Kamran during the 
siege of Cabool in 1547, now londly urged 
that his life should pay the forfeit of his 
crimes. ‘This Humayun steadfastiy refused, 


carefully weighed, misleading ; but, notwithstanding 
their defects, his works (the Adder Namah and 
Ayecn Akbery) afford information not to be cb- 
tained elsewhere. 

+ In the east it is regarded as peculiarly infa- 
mous fer cither the giver or receiver of the lowest 
deseription of hospitality, to practice hostility against 
one another. Thus, salt, which forms an ingredient 


still in vogue in India, This account of important | of the most sumptuous or humble meal has become 
events is therefore often unsatisfactory, and, unless | a type and pledge of good faith. 


but consented to alleow him to be blinded, 
'the barbarous method commonly resorted 
to in the East, to crush ambitious pretenders 
to that uneasy scat—the throne of a despot. 
|The cruel operation was usually performed 
by means of a searing instrument, called a 
| fire-pencil, held against the visual nerve 
| nntil it was annihilated, or by means of an- 
|timony; but in this case, perhaps from the 
fact of several state prisoners condemned 
in late reigns to a similar fate having 
escaped its completion—a lancet was em- 
| ployed, and after many wounds had been 
| inflicted, without drawing a groan, lemon- 
| juice and salt were at last squeezed into the 
_sightless orbs of the wretched sufferer, who 
_ then exclaimed in uncontrollable agony—“ O 
, Lord my God! whatever sins I have com- 
“mitted have been amply punished in this 
world, have compassion on me in the next.” 
| Humayun shortly afterwards went to visit 
‘his unhappy brother, and wept Jong and 
bitterly wlile Kamran confessed the justice 
of his punishment, and asked leave to per- 
form a pilgrimage to Mecca. This he was 
suffered to do, and died in that place in 
1557. Askeri, who had likewise returned to 
the course of rebellion after having repeat- 
edly abjured it, had been previously cap- 
tured, but was only punished by imprison- 
ment, from which he also was released, for 
the purpose of proceeding to Mecca, and 
died on his way thither. Thus delivered 
from the difficulties im which the turbulence 
and disunion of his brothers had involved 
him during so long a period, Humayun 
began to take advantage of the unsettled 
state in which the death of Selim Shah and 
the misgovernment of Js suecessor had 
involved the territories conquered by Baber, 
which had gradually, as has been shown, 
been parted by various usurpations into five 
distinct states, whose rulers were at variance 
with one another. In January, 1555, he 
started from Cahool with 15,000 horse, 
obtained possession of Lahore, and sub- 
sequently engaged Secander, who being 
defeated fled to the mountains near the 
Himalaya, leaving Humayun to ocenpy 
Delhi and Agra. The portion of his origina: 
dominions thus at -length regaincd, aftcr 
sixteen years of strife and banishment, had 
| been cnjoyed by Tumayun less than six 
months, when an accident occurred which 
produced fatal results, The monarch had 
ascended the terrace at the top of his library 
to enjoy the cool evening air, and give orders 
respecting tlic attendance of astronomers to 


CHARACTER AND DEATH OF HUMAYUN—a.p. 1555. 


noie the rising of Venus, which was to he | 
the signal for the announcement of a general 
promotion among the nobility and officers. 
While preparing to descend the steep and 
highly-polished stairs, protected only by an 
ornamental parapet a foot high, a muezzin 
or crier announced the hour of prayer from 
the minarets of the adjoining mosque, where 
the people being assembled had just offered 
the monarch the usual kornesh or saluta- 
tion. Humayun, intending to repeat the 
customary formula, attempted to seat him- 
self on the spot, but his foot becoming en- 
tangled in the folds of his robe, he fell head- 
long down the steps, receiving a contusion 
on the right temple, of which he died, aged 
somewhat less than forty-nine years. 
Historians agree in according him high 
rank as a benevolent, forgiving, and munifi- 
cent prince, intrepid in the hour of danger, 
patient in adversity, moderate in prosper- 
ity, and skilled in literature, mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and the mechanical 
sciences. These varied gifts, united to a 
naturally easy temper, pleasing person, and 
courteous demeanour, rendered his society 
so delightful that Baber used often to de- 
clare Humayun to be without an equal as a 
companion. Procrastination and indecision 
were his characteristic failings ; these may be 
easily traced to the frequent and intoxicat- 
ing use of opium, a vice whose degrading | 
influences were heightened by the pecuhar 
defects of his religious creed. Perhaps ne 
single character, when carefully weighed 
would afford an iaquirer into the effects of 
Mohammedanism on individuals more strik- 
ing evidence than that of Humayun. His 
conduct repeatedly affords evidence of the 
want of a steady principle of action, direct.- 
ing even the passing thonghts of the mind, 
and marking with a broad line the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. Notwith- 
standing the false notions of expediency 
which Icd him to comiit, or at least sanc- 
tion, crimes from which a naturally gentle | 
and easy disposition must have revolted, 
col. Dow has said that “had he been a 
worse man he would have been a greater 
monareh.” The remark sounds strangely, 
but it is to be hoped that young students of 
history will uot forget that all Christendom 
concurs in invoking the same just, mer- 
ciful and omnipotent Ruler to give wisdom 
to scnators and prosperity to nations—there- 
fore any description of greatness, inconsis- 
tent with the goodness inculeated in the 
Gospel, ought simply to excite abhorrence 
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and reprobation. Most assuredly the man 
who, in an unrightcous cause, has made mo- 
thers childless, and widowed happy wives, de- 
solated cultivated lands and spread famine and 
pestilence in his train, has attained in the 
sight of his Creator a pre-eminence in crime 
little in accordance with the idea conimonly 
attached to the word greatness. Some ray of 
light, breaking through the dense clouds in 
which the teaching of the False Prophet had 
involved the purposes and results of war, 
beamed on the mind of Wumayun, when not 
many days before his death he prayed, “ Lord, 
ennoble me with the knowledge of thy truth,” 
and described himself as “ sorely afflicted by 
the perplexities of a troubled mind.” ‘The 
faith of Islam and its innumerable obser- 
vanees had thus utterly failed to enlighten 
or sustain even a follower, so diligent in 
their observance, that a seutiment of deep 
reverence had all his life long preserved him 
from so niuch as uttering the name of his 
Creator with unwashen hands.* 

A new epoch is formed by the reign of 
Akber, since hy him India was consolidated 
into one formidahle empire, by the absorp- 
tion of the various small kingdoms which 
had sprung up during the reign of Molam- 
med Toghlak, as also by the annexation of 
numerous Hindoo principalities, which Ak- 
ber obtained far Jess by force than by the 
favours and distinctions which he invariably 
bestowed on the native rulers so soon as 
they consented to rceognize his supremacy, 
without regard to their religious opinions. 
Before proceeding further, the origin and 
condition of these states must be shown, as 
the reader may probably need this know- 
ledge for subsequent reference. 


The Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan was 
founded by an Afghan, born in the lowest 
condition at Delhi, and servant to a Brah- 
min astrologer, named Gungoo, much fa- 
youred by Mohammed Yoghlak. In con- 
sideration of lis good conduct, Gungoo gave 
Iussun 2 pair of oxen, and permitted him 
to till a piece of land for his own sustenance. 
While ploughing, Ifussun discovered a cop- 
per casket filled with ancient gold coins, 
which he carricd to his master, who, in re- 
turn, used his utmost influence at conrt, and 

* Price, from bud Fazil, vol. ili., p. 944. 

+ The Ahotbah is the public prayer for the reign- 
ing king; S’cca the royal right of stamping eoin. 

} By the Carnatic is here meant the eountry where 
the Canarese language prevails, south of a line drawn 
between Colapoor and Beder. It must be remem- 
bered that this tract continued, up to the time of 
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succeeded in rewarding the honesty of Hnus- 
sun by obtaining for him an appvintment 
and jaghire in the Deccan, under the gov- 
ernor of Doulatabad. Soime time after- 
wards, the officers of the Deecan, by refusing 
to surrender some fugitive chicfs from 
Guzcrat, incurred the displeasure of Mo- 
hammed Yoghlak, and fearing to fall into 
the hands of this erucl despot, broke into 
open rebellion. On the establishment of 
their independence ITussun was chosen us 


king, a.p. 1317, and the eapital fixed at Cul- 
harga, whence it was snbsequently removed 
to Beder or Bidr. IJfussun, on assuming 
the regal honours of the mosque and mint, 
took the name of Ala-oo-deen, adding 
thereto Gungoo Bahmani (Brahmin), in 
honour of his early benefactor, whom he 
sent for and made treasurer; and the suc- 
ceeding princes of the Deccan followed this 
example by gencrally committing to Brah- 
mins the charge of the revenucs. Notwith- 
standing the close connection between the 
first Bahmani king and his Hindoo patron, 
his son and successor, Mohammed J., proved 
a sanguinary foc to that people. ‘It is 
computed,” says Ferishta, “that in his 
reign [of scventecn years] nearly 500,000 
unbelievers fell by the swords of Islam, by 
which the population of the Carnatic was so 
reduced that it did not recover for several 
ages.” { ‘This destruction was aceomplished 
by indiscriminate slaughter, without regard 
to sex or age, a proceeding at Iength stopped 
by the remonstrances of the Hindoo ambas- 


sadors, who urged that since the princes of © 


the Deccan and of the Carnatie might long 
remain neighbours, it was advisable that a 
treaty should be made, binding both parties 
to refrain from taking the life of the help- 
less and unarmed. Irom this time, it is 
asserted, that the conquered were no longer 
slain in cold blood during the hostilitics 
earried on by the Bahmanis against the 
neighbouring states, and especially the new 
monarchy of Becjanuggur, throughout the 
whole period of their existenec, cxecpting the 
reign of Mahmood Shah J., who, for nearly 
twenty years (a.p. 1378 to 1397), by rectitude 
and discretion, preserved his subjects alike 
from foreigu and domestic strife.§ Although | 
in these conflicts many thousand Moham- | 
the Mohammedan writer to be devastated hy almost 
incessant wars. 

§ The proeeedings of Mahmood Shah I. oceupy but 
a few pages in Ferishta’s history, far less than are 
often given to the details of a single peannlen. but 


quite enough is said to make the reader solicitous to , 
learn more respecting this truly great and gifted mo- | 
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medans, in the fantastie and fanatical lan- 
guage of thcir historians, “ tasted the sher- 
bet of martyrdom,” they were on the whole 
gainers. In 1421, Ahmed Shah took per- 
manent possession of Warangol, and com- 
pelled the rajah of Telingana to relinquish 
his ancient capital. In 1471, Mohammed IT. 
concluded a strugele of more than forty 
years’ duration, in which much life and trea- 
sure had been wasted, by the partial con- 
qnest of the Concan,* and in 1477 completed 
the snbjugation of Rajalimundry and Masu- 
lipatam. Notwithstanding these suceesses, 
Mohammed was rendered infamous, even in 
the eyes of his fellow-believers, by the 
slaughter of some Brahmins whom he 
found officiating in an idolatrous temple at 
Condapilli, and to this ungrateful outrage 
on the Order, by whom his ancestor had 
been first brought to notice, was popularly 
attributed the downfall of the Bahmam 
dynasty. Soon after this, the king, while 
flushed with wine, was induced, by a forged 
letter, fo sanction the immediate execution 
of his faithful minister, Mahmood Gawan, 
then in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 


narch. We are told that he was “naturally of a 
disposition wise, merciful, and just, and his judg- 
ment in all affairs of state was usually correct.” 

»* * «During his reign no disturbances occurred 
in the kingdom, nor did any relaxation take place in 
the energy of the government.” The praise is coldly 
given, but in the present day the character of a 
ruler in whom firmness and mildness were so ad- 
mirably balanced will be regarded in a very different 
light to that in which it was likely to be viewed by 
a Mohammedan,who regarded the title of Ghazi (the 
holy warrior), bestowed on the blood-thirsty Mo- 
hammed, as the most desirable of distinctions. In- 
decd the virtues of Mahmood Shah I. savoured little 
of the morality ofthe Koran. He had but one wife, 
wore plain white robes, and was equally simple and 
uupretending inall his habits. As a youth he is said 
io have delighted in gaudy attire, but on acceding 
to the throne he declared that he looked upon kings 
as only trustees of the state, and thenceforth ob- 
served in his personal expenses remarkable modera- 
tion. A famine occurring during his reign, he 
employed 10,000 bnllocks, at his private expense, in 
going to and from Malwa and Guzerat for grain, 
which was distributed to the people at a cheap rate. 
le established orphan schools at the cities of Cul- 
barga, Beder, Cand‘har, Mlikpoor, Doulatabad, and in 
several other great towns, with ample foundations 
for their ere, apportioned stipends to the ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures, and gave monthly charity 
to the blind throughout his dominions, ‘The fame of 
his learning and munificence is said to have reached 
the cars of Hafiz, the poct of Shiraz, who resolved to 
visit the Deccan. An assurance of an honourable 
reception was sent by the king, accompanied by a 
present, which, aecording to Ferishta, the poct dis- 
tributed among his relations and creditors, and then 
het himself on board one of the royal vessels which 
ind arrived at Ormus. but the anchor was scarecly 


By so doing, he sealed the fate of his house, 
whose power was speedily absorbed in the 
whirlpool of strife raised by the two factions 
into which the troops had beeome divided. 
The first consisted of Mogul converts, to 


whom were gradually added Persians and . 


Turks, Georgians, Cireassians, Calmucks, 
and other Tartars, who were for the most 
part of the Sheiah sect ; the second, or native 
troops, called Deceanies, were Sonnites, and 
were always jomed by the Abyssinian mer- 
cenaries, who came in numbers by the sea- 
ports on the western coast.+ 


The late minister was a Sonnite, and - 


although just and kind to both sects, this 
circumstance afforded a pretext to Nizam- 


ul-Moolk Behri, the son of a eonverted | 


Hindoo, and the leader of the opposite 
party, for gratifying his ambition. Having 
sueceeded in procuring the death of Gawan, 
he obtained also his much-eoveted office, 
through the fears of the king, who, on learn- 
ing the base plot by which he had been de- 
ceived, openly bewailed his rash credulity, 
but made uo attempt to bring the con- 
spirators to justice. A low fever, brought 


weighed before a heavy gale arose, and the ship was 
compelled to return to port. Hafiz had suffered so 
much during the storm that he insisted on being put 
ashore, sending to Mahmood Shah a copy of verses, 
in which he frankly confessed the reason of his 
change of mind— 


* The glare of gems confused my sight, 
The ocean’s roar I ne’er had heard.” 


Unhappily, the line of Bahmani presents an instance 
ofa monarch exactly opposite to Mahmood Shah I. 
Humayun the Cruel was one of those monsters, who 
seem possessed by a demoniac desire to cause and 
witness suffering. His own brother he ordered to be 
devoured by a tiger, before his eyes; and the tor- 
tures inflicted by his command, and in his presence, 
were often too shocking to be narrated. On one 
occasion, after an unsuccessful rebellion, 7,000 per- 
sons, including unoffending females and servants, 
perished by such agonizing deaths as hewing to 
pieces with hatchets, and fiaying in cauldrons of 
scalding oil or boiling water. After reigning three 
years this tyrant, during a fit of intoxication, was 
assassinated by his own servants.—Briggs’ Ferishia. 

* The sufferings of the Moslems in the Concan 
are very graphically told by Ferishta, who describes 
their “ wandering through gloomy defiles, where the 
very grass was tongh and sharp as the fangs of ser- 
penta, and the air fetid as the breath of dragons. 
Death dwelt in the waters, poison impregnated the 
breeze.” On one occasion, having halted at night, in 
a spot so rugged as to prevent two tents being pitched 
side by side, no less than 7,000 of the invaders were 
surprised and put to death by the Hindoos, the fierce 
gusts of wind rushing through the trees, preventing 
the crics of the first sufferers being heard by their 
companions.—Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 430. 

t The influx of Arabians appears to have been very 
small, but it is difficult to conjecture the reason. 
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on by grief and remorse, was aggravated by 
intoxication, and Ihe expired in strong con- 
vulsions, crying oné that Gawan was tearing 
him to picees. The date ef his death, 
a.). 1482, is recorded in the Persian charac- 
ters (applied numerically) which express “the 
‘rnin of the Deccan.” Mahmood Shah II. 
next ascended the throne. Being but twelve 
years old and of limited ability, he naturally 
became a mere puppet in the hands of thic 
grasping nobles, who, thongh for a time 
| disposed to co-operate for their own adyan- 
tage, soon broke out into new hostilitics. 
Bebri, for some years, maintained his as- 
cendancy over the young king, and Yusuf 
Adil Shah, the leader of the forcign party, 
withdrew to his government of Becjapoor, 
which he formed into an independent 
state. DBehri, when old and defenceless, 
was strangled at the instigation of the king, 
who then gave himself up to every spccics 
of excess, leaving the public affairs in the 
hands of the leaders of the forcign party. 
The Deceanies and Abyssinians conspired 
for lis destruction, and having surprised 
the palace during one of the ordinary scenes 
of midnight revelry, would have suecceded 
| in their object, but for the loyalty of some 
half&dozen of his body-guard, who, though 
unarmed, threw themselves between him 
and the assassins, and by the saerifice of 
their own lives, enabled the king to escape 
to the terrace of the royal tower, where he 
was joined by the forcign troops. Mahmood, 
mounting lis throne at sunrise on the fol- 
lowing day, gave orders that the houses of 
the Deecanies should be broken open, the 
inhabitants slain without distinction, and 
their property scized by the triumphant 
Moguls,* who gladly gave vent to the savage 
fury which they had nursed for years; and 
all the horrors of a successful sicge, height- 
ened by the envenomed bitterness of intes- 
tine broils, raged for three days through 
the stately city of Beder. Strife and ernelty 
naturally bronght Itceutiousness and dis- 
order in their train. ‘“ The people, follow- 
ing the example of their prince, attended to 
nothing but dissipation: reverend sages 
pawned their very garments at the wine- 
cellars, and holy teachers, quitting tlicir 
colleges, retired to taverns and presided 
over the wine-flask.”y; The governors of 
frontier provinces took advantage of this 


* This term must be here understood in the loose 
sense in which it was then used, as synonymous with 
the whole foreign or Sheiah party. 

t Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii., p. 535. 


state of affairs, cach one to claim as his 
own the territories entrusted to his charge, 
Alimednuggur, Golconda and Berar became 
distinet principalities, until at length there 
remained to the nominal king of the Decean 
no more than the province of T’clingana and 
the districts adjacent to icder. Even there 
he had no real sway, being wholly in the 
hands of Kasim DBareed, who had assumed 
the reins of government after the failure 
of the Deecani plot, and in revenge for 
Mahmood’s attempts to get rid of him, as 
he had previously done of Behri, by the 
hand of an assassin, ruled him so tyranically, 
as to forbid him “even to satisfy his thirst, 
without permission.” On the death of 
Kasim, his son, Ameer Bareed, succeeded him 
in the oflice of Vakeel,t and after regaining 
the person of the king, who had in vain 
endeavoured to assert his rights, confined him 
eloscly, uatil lis death, in 1518, terminated 
a nominal reign of thiety-scven years. The 
two years’ equally nominal sway of Ahmed, 
the son and successer of Mahmood, being 
ended by his decease, Ameer Bareed raised 
to the throne a prince entitled Ala-co- 
deen II., who, rejecting all allurements to 
the execsses by which the energics of his 
predecessors had been destroyed, attempted 
to out-manceuvre the wary minister, but 
having failed in an attempt to scize his per- 
son, was himself made prisoner and put to 
death. His successor, also a son of Mah- 
mood Shah II., met with a similar fate; for 
Ameer Bareed having conecived a passion 
for his wife, caused him to be poisoned, 
married the queen, and bestowed the empty 
title of Shah on another Bahmani prince, 
who, having subsequently incurred Ins dis- 
pleasure, by making a private and unsuaccces- 
ful appeal to Baber, the new emperor of 
India, then fully engaged in hostilities with 
the kings of Malwa and Guzerat, was so 
harshly treated, that, escaping from his 
palace-prison, he took refuge at Ahmed- 
nugeur, and there resided till his death. 
Thus ended the Bahmani line.  Bareed 
Shah ascended the throne of Beder, aud 
founded a dynasty, which reigned over the 
fifth of the kingdoms (Beejapoor, Almed- 
nuggur, Goleonda, and Berar), formed from 
that called the Deccan, but not with gceo- 
graphical accuracy, sinee Tlindoo states, in- 
dependent and even antagonistic, existed in 


{ The Vakcel er Representative was then the first 
person in the kingdom, his business being to issue all 


orders from the royai closet to the vizier and other | 


exceutive officers. — (Dow's Hindoostan, vol. i.p. 202.) 
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various parts of the territory commonly 
comprehended in that term, During the 
above period* of two centuries, relations of 
a domestie character had gradually arisen be- 
tween the Moslems and Hindoos. Feroze 
Shah, who began to reign in 1397, made 
it an article of a peace with the rajah of 
beejanugeur, that he should give lim his 
daughter in marriage. This stipulation 
perhaps contributed to the blending of the 


'twe people, thongh it originated in the 


ungoverncd passions of a king, who re- 
ceived into his harem 300 females in one 
day, being convinecd, by the reasoning of 
the Sheiahs, that this proeceding was in 
perfeet accordance with the spirit of the 
Keran, against whose doctrines his sole 
offences are said to have been an addiction 
to wine and music. These foibles would 
weigh lightly cnough in the judgment of a 
Mussulman against a king who earned the 


| coveted name of Ghazi, by the unbounded 


zeal for Islam evinced during “four and 
twenty glorious campaigns, by the success of 
which he greatly enlarged lis dominions.” 
In reality, the religious feelings of both 
Moslems and Hindoos had deteriorated, and 
the conscientious scruples of the former 
people became frequently little better than 
a superstitious regard to certain forms, 
Thus the very men, who, for the sake 
of gain, entered the service of the rajah of 
Beejanuggnr, to fight against their fellow- 
believers, cavilled at the idea of making the 
obeisance required as a pledge of fealty to 
an idolator, but giadly availed themselves of 
the miserable pretext of having a Koran 
placed before the throne and bending there- 
to, it being understood that the rajah would 


| appropriate the homage as oflered to his per- 


son, and in return, assign lands for the sup- 
port of luis new auxiliaries, and build a mos- 
que at his capital for their cncouragement. 
The carly Bahmani kings lived in great 
pomp. Mohammed Shah I. had 3,000 
elephants, a favourite evidenee of regal 
splendour. Ife obtained from the rajah of 
Teclingana a throne six cubits long by two 
broad, of ebony, covered with plates of pure 
gold and inlaid with gems, to whieh ad- 
ditions were made in sucecssive reigns, until 
the whole attained tlie value of a erore of 
* Ferishta makes some remarkable statements re- 


specting the use of artillery in the Deeean. For in- 
stance, he asserts, that in 1368, (22 years after their 


| alleged employment by Jdward I]. at Cressy) 300 


un carriages were among the spoil captured from the 
Rajah of Becjanuggur; and the Moslems, by the aid 
of Turks and Europeans, are said to have used artil- 


hoons (£4,000,000 sterling), when it was 
broken np by Mahmood Shah IL, who 
took it to pieces to make vases and goblets. 
Some terrible famines are recorded at inter- 
vals, oceasioned, according to Ferishta, by 
the absenee of the -periodical rains, but 
more likely by the slaughter and oppressive 
exactions of the Mohammedans. During 
one of these visitations, about a.p. 1474, no 
grain was sown in Tclingana, Maharashtra, 
and throughout the Bahmani dominions for 
two years, and on the third, scarcely any 
farmers remained to cultivate the land, 
having for the most part perished or emi- 
grated to Malwa and Guzerat. 

Adil Shah dynasty at Beejapoor.—The first 
king of this linc, Yusuf Adil Shah, reigned 
from a.p. 1489 to 1510. A romantic story 
is related of his royal descent. He is said to 
have been a son of the Ottoman emperor 
Amurath, at whose death he eseaped destruc- 
tion by the contrivance of his mother, who 
had him conveyed to Persia, from whence, 
at the age of sixteen, he was compelled to 
fly, by the suspieions entertained regarding 
his birth, was eaptured, and sold at the 
Bahmani court as a Georgian slave. He 
rose, according to the eourse of Mameluk 
adventurers, until he beeame the governor of 
Beejapoor, and then, by one of the acts of 
flagrant disloyalty so common at the period, 
took the first opportunity of deelaring him- 
self an irresponsible prmmee. From that time 
he was occupied in hostilities with Kasim 
Bareed of Beder, and other neighbouring 
ehiefs, who were also endeavouring to form 
independent principalities; but his most 
formidable foe was the Hindoo rajah of Bee- 
jannggur. With the new rulers of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Berar, Yusuf entered into a 
sort of partition treaty, by which he reeog- 
nised them in their unlawful seizures, and 
they him in the possession of the country 
bounded by the Beema and Kishna rivers 
ou the cast, the Tumbuddra river on the 
south, the sea from near Goa to near Bom« 
bay on the west, and perhaps the Neera 
river on the north, 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fonrth king, a.p. 
1535, formed an alliance with Bhoj Tirmul, 
(who had obtained the throne of Beejanuggur 
by the murder of its young oeeupant, his 
lery for the first time in the following campaign. 
There ean be little doubt that guns were common in 
India before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498. 

+ The king in return signed a treaty pledging his 
suecessors to forbear further encroachment on the 


territory of the Telingana rajahs, which, as might be 
expected, did not prevent its entire seizure, 


| 
| 


own nephew), against Rama Rajah, the regent 
and brother-in-law of the late sovereign. 
Ibrahim sent an army to the assistance of 
Bho) Virmul, who, i return, paid down 
fifty lacks of hoons* (.€2,000,000 sterling), 
and promised to acknowledge himself tribu- 
tary. No sooucr had the foreign troops 
quitted Beejapoor, than Rama Rajah, break- 
ing, it is alleged, a promise of allegiance 
which had been extorted from him, surprised 
the city. Bhoj Tirmul, mad with rage and 
despair, shut himsclf up iu the palace, 
blinded all the royal elephants and horses, 
collected together, in one glittering heap, 
the diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
other gems, amassed during many ages, and 
caused them to be erushed to powder he- 
tween mill-stoues ; then, fixing a sword-blade 
into a pillar of his apartment, rushed upon 
it just as the palace-gates were opened to 
his enemies. Rama Rajah beeame the un- 
disputed master of Becjanuggur, and [bra- 
him, after having received from his prede- 
eessor so large a bribe to take the field 
against him, now stooped to the humiliation 
of soliciting, with a costly preseut, the aid 
of Rama against a brave chief, Seif Ein- 
oo}-Moolk, driven into rebellion by his own 
suspicious tyranny. The required assistance 
was sent under the guidance of Venkatadri, 
the Raiah’s brother. Ibrahim died soon 
after, of a complication of disorders brought 
ou by the most abandoned conduct, having 


| first caused several physicians to be be- 


headed or trodden to death by clephants 
for failing to eure him, upon which the rest 
fled for their lives, leaving him to ‘perish 
unheeded. His snecessor, Ali,f entered 
into a new alliance with Rama Rajah, and 
the two monarchs having, at the request of 
the former, nnited their forecs, jointly in- 
vaded the territory of Nizam Shah, and, 
says Ferishta, “ laid it waste so thoroughly, 
that from Purenda to Joonere, and from 
Ahmednugegur to Doulatabad, not a vestige 
of population was left.” AH at length be- 
came “ scandalised by the behaviour of his 
Hindoo allies,” and alarmed at the growing 
strength and haughtiness of Rama; there- 
fore, after recciving the full benefit of his 
power, while continuing cvery outward 

* The hoon varics in value from 33 to 4 rupees— 
eight shillings sterling may be taken as the average. 

¢ This monarch (whose death by the hand of a 
eunuch shamefully insulted by him, has rendered his 
name infamous) greatly improved the capital by cou- 
structing the city wall and the aqueducts which still 


convey water through every street. Mention is 
made of his receiving tribute from several petty 
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mark of friendship, he made a sceret league 
with his late enemy, Nizam Shah, and with 
the kings of Beder and Golconda, “ to crush 
the common enemy of Islam.’ A decisive 
battle took place on the Kishna, near Tali- 
cot, the Hindoos commencing the attack by 
vast flights of rockets and rapid discharges 
of artillery. A general engagement fol- 
lowed, in which, after great numbcrs had 
been slain on both sides, the Moslems were 
victorious, aided by the treachery of two 


Mohammedan ehicfs in the pay of the rajah. | 


Rama, although seventy years of age, g 

orders from his clephant throughout, bunt 
was at last captured, and brought into the 
presence of Nizam Shah, by whose orders 
his head was struck off and stuck upon a 
pole. 


which their victim must have inspired, that 
the head of the brave old man should have 
been annually exhibited at Ahmednnggur 
for more than two centurics and a half, 


covered with oil and red pigment, by the | 


descendants of his executioners, while a sculp- 
tured representation of it was made to serve 
as the opening of one of the sewers of 
the citadel of Becjapoor. 


gave | 


It is no small proof, cither of the | 
barbarity of the conquerors or the dread 


Thus ended the monarchy of Becjanugeur, | 


which at that time comprehended the greater 
part of the south of India. The city of that 
name was destroyed, and is now uninhabited; 
the country fell into the hands of the tri- 
butary chiefs and officers, since so ‘ well 
known as zemindars or poligars; but the 
covfederate kings were prevented by their 
mutual jealonsics from gaining any great 
addition of territory, the balance of power 
being pretty evenly maintained among them, 
until all were overwhelmed by Akber. Ven- 


katadri, the brother of the Jate rajah, re- | 
moved his residence further cast, and finally | 


settled at Chandragiri, seventy miles north- 
west of Madras, at which last place his 
descendant first granted a scttlement to the 
English, a.p. 1640. The wars between the 
Adil Shah dynasty and the Portuguese sct- 
tlers are very slightly mentioned by the 
native historians; they state little more than 


that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by | 


that king, lost again under his son Ismael 


principalities, the government of which was hcredi- 
tarily vested in females, who ruled with the title of 
Ranies, their husbands having no power in the state. 
Colonel Briggs remarks upon this statement of Fe- 
rishta, that “the gynecocracy of the Ranies of Mala- 
bar and Canara scems to have suffered no alteration 
from the period alluded to, to the present day.” —ote 
to Ferishta, vol. iil. p. 140. 
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(alluding to the sccond capture by Albu- 
| querqne, in 1510), and attacked simulta- 
neonsly with Choul, in 1570, by the kings 
of Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur, who were 
doth repulsed. 
The reigns of the carly Beejapoor kings 
were marked by fierce sectarian strife, for 
| Yusuf had imbibed in Persia a strong at- 
tachment to the Sheiah doctrines and cere- 
monial, which be endeavoured to introduce 
in his dominions, but was compelled to re- 
nounce the attempt by the displeasure of 
his subjects and the combination formed 
against him by all the other Mohammedan 
sovereigns. The same division prevailed 
among the troops as that previously de- 
scribed as existing under the Bahmani 
dynasty, and according to the opinion of 
the king or his elief ministers, the Dec- 
canies (including Hindoos), or the foreigners, 
were uppermost. After the extinction of 
their native rulers, the Tlindoos formed th 
chief part of the infantry of most of the 
Moslem governments, and appear to have 
been well paid* and cutirely relied upon. 
Yusuf is said to have given a command of 
12,000 infantry to a Mahratta chief, and 
Ismael raised “a vast number” of Mahratta 
cavalry, under the name of Bergies, who, 
for an annual subsidy, engaged to appear 
fully equipped whenever thei services were 
required. Ibrahim, the fourth king, caused 
the public accounts to be kept in the Mah- 
ratta language instead of the Persian, a very 
politic and almost necessary measure, since 
the village accountants and the revenue and 
finance officers were for the most part Hin- 


| doos. Ibrahim IJ., who aceeded to the throne 


of Beejapoor, a.p. 1579, was cotemporary 
with Akber, and will be again mentioned. 
Nizan Shah dynasty at Ahmednuggur.— 
Ahmed, the first of these kings, began to 
reign a.p. 1490, having, as before stated, 
ou the assassination of lus father, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk Behni, assumed the title of Shah, and 
made Ahmedunggur his capital. Not only 
tolerance, but great favonr was shown to the 
HWindocs by this monarch and his successor, 
Boorhan, who appointed a Brahmin, named 
Kawar Sein, Peshwa or prime minister, and 
had every reason to rejoice in the selection. 
* Briggs gives a table (vol. ii. p. 504) showing 
how much more liberally Indian troops were paid by 
Mohammedan sovereigns in 1470 than by the British 
in 1828 (the date at which he wrote). 
+ Duf's Listory of the Mahrattas,vol. i. p. 84, 
{The chivalhous Rajpoot probably intended to 
waive the performance of this galling act, for when 
Uussun entercd his tent, he rose and took him by 


ED 49. 3b | 


In fact, these kings appear to have been 
proud of ther Brahminieal descent, and 
frequent wars took place between them and 
the Berar sovereigns, for the possession of 
the village of Patree, situate just within the 
Berar territory, where the ancestors of the 
Nizam Shah family had held the office of 
coolcurny ov hereditary village accountant. 
It was, however, by the orders of Hussun, 
the third king of this dynasty, that Rama 
Rajah was beheaded, in revenge for the 
humiliations previously suffered from his 
brave foe, to whom he had been compelled to 
sue for peace, by paying the Hindoo a visit, 
and receiving a pin (aromatic leaf) from 
his hand, which, thus given, implies the 
superiority of the donor, and is equivalent 
to the English custom of kissing hands ; but, 
when presented in a silver or gold box, 
or on a salver, denotes equality.f Hussun 
died shortly after, from the consequences 
of unbounded dissipation. His suecessor, 
Murtezza, appears to have become insane, , 
and growing suspicious of his son, Meeran 
Hussun, the heir apparent, endeavoured to 
destroy him, by setting fire to the couch on 
whieh he lay sleeping. Meeran escaped, suc- 
cessfully rebelled, and seized the person of 
his father, who, although ill of a mortal 
(lisease, he confined in a bath-room, and 
suffocated with hot air. Ferishta, who was 
at the time on guard at the palace, relates 
this horrible tale, adding, as the reason of his 
life being spared during the general massacre 
of the few who remained faithful to the king, 
“the Prince fortunately knew me, and re- 
fleeting that we had been school-fellows, and 
brought up together, ordered my life to 
be spared.”’§ Mfccran Ifussun retained the 
throne less than a year, but during that period 
he inflicted great nusery, frequently riding 
through the streets m fits of intoxication, ac- 
companied by a party of abandoned courtiers, 
and putting to death persons guilty of no 
erime. Fifteen prineesof the royal family were 
massacred in one day, in order to establish 
an authority obtained by parricide, at the 
instigation of the vizier, Mirza Khan, who, 
at length terrified by the menaces of the 
king during his drunken revels, deposed and 
slew him. <A speedy retribution attended 
the hand, but the insolent Mussulman called for a 
basin and ewer os if polluted by the touch of Rama, 
who exclaimed in his own language, “ If he were not 
my guest, ] would eut off his hands and hang them 
round his neck.” After this interview the rajah and 
hiy troops are accused of treating their Mohamme- 


dan foes and even friends with great indignity. 
§ Briggs’ Ferishte vol, iii. p. 269. 
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this wretch, for in the struggle which en. 
sued between the Deceanics and the Moguls, 
he was hewn to picees by the former, 
and his limbs aflixed on different public 
buildings. In the space of seven days, 


- nearly 1,000 foreigners were slain, and their 


eflects confiscated; some few escaped with 
their lives, through the protection of Deeeani 
or Abyssinian ofliccrs, and these, among 
whom was lerishta, for tle most part, ob- 
tained service under the king of Beejapoor. 

The remaining reigns of this line present 
no very siuiking features, excepting the gal- 
lant struggles made by Chand Beeby (¢he 
Lady Chand) as regent ou behalf of her 
infant nephew, after the death of her 
brother, brahim, slain in battle with the 
king of Beejapoor. An attempt was made 
to saize the throne in the uame of a boy 
called Ahmed, under a shallow pretence of his 
being a son of the late king. Chand Beeby 
evinced equal valour and discretion during 
this trying period,* and her efforts were 
temporarily successful. Ahmed, the young 
pretender, was confessed to be not lincally 
descended from the royal family, and was 
provided with an estate by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, at Beejapoor, while Bahadur was pro- 
claimed king, his aunt continuing regent 
until the siege of Ahmedunggur by the son 
of Akber. ‘Then, hopeless of offering a suc- 
cessful defence, in consequence of the fac- 
tions which divided the troops, she called a 
council of war, and proposed to negotiate, on 
favourable terms, the evacuation of the fort. 
The ungrateful Deccanics, to whom her sug- 
ecstion had been purposely misrepresented 
by an intrigning cnnuch, rushed into her 
apartments and put her to death. The place 
was shortly after taken by storm, and httle 
or no quarter given. The unfortunate king 
was sent to Akber, who confined him in the 
fortress of Gwalior, a.p. 1599, but was pre- 
yented from gaining possession of his do- 
minions by the determination of an Abys- 
sinian officer, Malek Amber, (who founded 
the city afterwards called Aurungabad,) to 


* Qn one oceasion when elosely hesieged, after 
having sueeceded in destroying two out of five mines 
earried under the bastions at Ahmednuggur, by her- 
self labouring all night at the head of the garrison, 
a third was sprung at day-break, whieh killed many 
of the eounter-miners, and threw down several yards 
of the wall. The principal oflieers econeluding all 
now Jost, prepared for flight, but Chand Beeby, elad 
in armour, with a veil on her face anda naked sword 
in her hand rushed to defend the breach, and while 
the Mogul storming-party waited the explosion of 
the other mines, found time to bring guns to bear 


retain the sovereignty on behalf of his newly- 
elected nominal master ,and the Adil Shah 
dynasty was not extingnished until the time 
of Jchangeer. At its greatest extent the king- 
dom of Ahmednuggur comprehended all that 
is now called the Subah of Aurungabad, and 
the west of that of Berar, with a portion of 
the sca-coast of the Concan. It must have 
been a formidable power, for it appears that 
in one campaign upwards of 600 of its guns 
were scized by the rival state of Becjapoor, 
including the cannon still preserved at the 
latter place, and famous as one of the 
largest picees of brass ordnance in the 
world.t Dueling (an infrequent crime 
in Asia) was introduced in the reign of 
Ahmed, who, being himself an expert swords- 
man, encouraged the assemblage of young 
men at the palace for the purpose of dis- 
playing their skill, till af length a day scl- 
dom passed without one or two persons 
being killed. The king then cndcavonred 
to discourage the practice, but it spread far 
and wide among the Mohammedans of the 
Deecean. Even learned divines and philoso- 
phers shared the infatuation, and Verishta 
records an instance which he witnessed in 
the streets of Becjapoor, of a dispute 
arising regarding some trifling matter, and 
terminating in a few minutes in the death 
or mortal injury of six persons of high 
standing, of whom five were grey-headed 
men. The spread of this destructive and 
contagious vice was, of course, fostered by 
the rancorous scctarian-spirit between the 
Sonnites and Sheiahs—the native and fo- 
reign factions. 

The Kooth Shah dynasty at Golconda was 
founded, about a.p. 1512, by a Turcoman 
soldier, named Kooli Kootb, who came from 
lamadan, in Persia, in quest of military 
service, entered the guards of the Bahmani 
king, was promoted, and, on the dissolution 
of the monarchy, held sway over Telin- 
gana, which he retained, making Golconda 
his capital. He was a zealous Sheiah, and 
introduced this profession into his dominions. 


upon it, so that on the enemy’s advance they were re- 
ecived with repeated volleys, until, when eompelled to 
renounee the attaek by the darkness of night, “ the 
diteh was nearly filled with dead earcases.” During 
the sueeseding hours Chand Beehy (on whom the 
name of Chand Sultana was now bestowed) super- 
intended unceasingly the repairs of the breach, whieh 
by the morning's dawn was built up to the height or 
seven oreisht feet. At length, reinforeements being 
on their way, the siege was raised. 

+ Weighs 40 tons, is + ft. S in. in diameter at the 
muzzle, and only 15 ft. long. Calibre, 2 ft. 4 in. 
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| 
| towns, devastate the country, and thus 


At the elose of a long reign he left a terri- 

tory extending from the Godavery river to 

beyond that of the Kishna, and from the 

sea (Bay of Bengal) to a line drawn west of 

Hyderabad, about 78° E. long. The chief 
' part of his dominions were wrested from the 
| Warangol family, and other Hindoo chiefs 
of Telingana, over whom, together with the 
tajah of Orissa, he gained a great victory at 
Condapilh. . 

It has been stated in a previous page, on 
the authority of Ferishta, that the Bahmani 
| me abided by the oath of Mohammed 

Shah I., not to slay prisoners or the un- 
armed in eold blood, but if this dynasty 
really redeemed its pledge, the rulers of 
the subsequent Deeeani kingdoms reverted 
to the barbarities which their predecessors 
liad abjured, and were far more treacherons 
and sangninary. Tlius Sultan Kooli Kootb 
Shah having repeatedly, but invain, attempted 
to storm the strong hill-fort of Nulgonda, 
at length sent a flag of truee to the com- 
mandant, Rajah Hari Chandra, promising 
to withdraw the troops if he would consent 
to beeome tributary to Goleonda, but threat- 
ening, in the event of refusal, to procure 
reinforeements, destroy the neighbouring 


| rveduee the place by eutting off its supplies, 
| in whieh ease he would not spare the life 
even of an infant in the garrison. The 
| Rajah having consented, the king remarked 
that as Nulgonda was the only hill-fort 
which had sueeessfully resisted him, he 
should like to sce it, and therefore desired 
to be allowed to enter with a few attendants. 
The request being granted, Kooli, having 
| instrueted his body-enard, (whom, to disarm 
| suspicion, he had left in the town below,) 
how to aet aseended the hill with four 
chosen soldiers in eomplete armour. On 


| | entering the gate-way he drew his sword 


| and eut down one sentinel, while his com- 
| panions, attacking the others, held posses- 
| sion until their comrades came rushing to 

their assistance, and the whole army soon 
| poured into the forthess. ‘ Neither man, 
| woman, or ehild was spared on this ocea- 
/sion, The Rajah, on being made prisoner, 
was confined in an iron cage, and eventually 
put to death.” Such are the words in whieh 
the Mohammedan historian coneludes the 
aceount of this abominable transaction.* 


| See Briggs’ Appendix to Iistory af Kings of 
Goleonda, translated from the Persian of a eontem- 
porary of Ferishta’s, vol fii. p. 874. + Idem, p.431. 
| t The Windoos still eall it BDhagnuggur. 
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The author of it was eventually the vietimn 
of domestie treachery, being assassinated in 
bis ninetieth year, a.p. 1543, at the imsti- 
gation of his son, Jamsheed, who, hav- 
ing put out the eyes of his elder brother, 
the heir apparent, ascended the throne. 
Wars were carried on with their Moslem 
rivals in a spirit less perfidious perhaps, but 
seareely less ferocious. 
that Ibrahim Kootb Shah, when at war 
with Ali Adil Shah, detached a foree of 
4,000 horse and 10,000 foot to make nightly 
attacks on the enemy. 
infantry were eminently suecessful in all 
directions, and at all hours, bringing nightly 
between 300 and 400 noses and ears from 
the enemy’s lines; and they received for 
each nose a hoon, and for each ear a purtab 
[star pagoda.] Meanwhile, the king, by 
whose orders these atrocities were being 
eommitted, “had ordered pavilions to be 
pitched on the bastions [of Goleonda], and 
adorned them with rieh broeades and silks 
from China, and with velvets of European 
manufacture, giving himself up to the grati- 
fieation of listening to the enchanting 
voeal and instrumental musie of heart-al- 


Thus it is recorded | 


«The Muuewar | 


Inring damsels and fairy-faeed virgins.’ — 


Truly it is as reasonable to expeet the shrill 


ery of human suffering to pieree “the dull — 


eold ear of death,” as to toueh a heart turned | 


into stone by sensuality. 

Mohammed Kooli, the fifth of the Kootb 
Shah kings, began to reign a.p. 1580. Ie 
removed the seat of government to a ncigh- 
bouring site, where he built a magnifieent 
eity called Bhagnuggur,t in honour of Bhag- 
muttee, his favourite mistress, a publie 
singer, for whom 1,000 cavalry were assigned 
as an eseort. After her death the name was 
changed to Hyderabad. In this reign fierce 
struggles took plaee between the Deeeanies 
and the Moguls, as the foreigners of what- 
ever denomimation eame to be ealled. The 
disorderly eondnet of some of the latter 
eaused the issuing of a proclamation eom- 
manding all ahens, whether Patans, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Tartars or others, who had no 
fixed employment, to quit Hyderabad. The 
Deceanies construing this order into a per- 
mission to plunder their old foes at pleasure, 
deserted their oceupations and hastened to 
rifle the warchouses of the wealthy merchants, 
of whom many were killed in defending 
their property. The riots grew to an alarm- 
ing height, but the king was sleeping, and 
none of the servants dared disturb the royal 
slumbers, nntil one of the ministers had 
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ihe courage to break open the door, and hay- 
ing with great dilficulty aroused the monarch, 
hade him observe from the palace-windows 
the state of the city. The measures adopted 
were im the true spirit of oricntal despotism. 
The ceutwal (chief magistrate) through whose 
representations the sentence of banishment 
had been procured, was directed to put an 
immediate stop to the disturbanees, on peril 
of being trodden to death by elephants. 
Many of the rioters were executed, “and hy 
way of satisfying the minds of the people, 
several minor police-officers, who had heen 
most active, were beheaded or hanged, o1 
flayed alive, while others were maimed by 
the loss of limbs, and exhibited through the 
city in this mntilated state as examples.”’* 

The Imad Shah dynasty of Berar was 
founded about 1484, by the descendant of a 
Flindoo of Canara, captured when a child, 
and educated as a Mussulinan, by the gover- 
nor of Berar. This small kingdom extended 
from the Injadri hills to the “Godaver vy, and 
bordered Ahmednuggur and Candcish on 
the west. Very little is known of its his- 
tory, execpt from its wars with neighbouring 
states. Boorhan, the fourth and last of his 
line, ascended the throne while yet a child, 
about the year 1560. The regent, Tnfal 
Khan, imprisoned the young king and 
seized the crown, relying upon the protec- 
tion of Murtezza Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nugeur, who, false to both parties, having 
obtained possession of Boorhan and his 
rebellious minister, caused them to be put 
to death, and annexed Berar to his own 
dominions, A.p. 1572. 

The Barced Shah Dynasty at Beder, com- 
menced in 1498, The territorics of these 
kings were small and ill-defined, and the 


period of their extinction unecrtain. Amecr 
If. was reigning in 1609, when Ferishta 
closed that part of jis history. Having 


thus shown the fate of the five Mohammedan 
principalities formed from the ruins of the 
Bahmani kingdom, it becomes necessary to 
sketch the leading characteristics of the other 
states which succeeded i in establishing their 
independence of Delhi during the “feeble 
reign of Mahmood Toghlak, of which the 
chief were Guzerat, Malwa and Candcish. 

The kings of Guzerat ruled the territory 
still called by this name; bounded on the 
north and ‘north-cast by a hilly tract con- 
necting the Aravulli mountains with the 
Vindya chain, and on the south by the sca, 
which nearly surrounds a part of it, forming 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iti., p. 47S. 
P 
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a peninsula then termed Surashtra, now 


Katiwar. The founder of the dynasty was 
Mozuffer, the son of a Ruajpoot, who had 
embraced Islamism, and become conspi- 
cnous for his enmity to all who still held the 
ereed which he had renounced. The king 
of Delhi having been informed that the 
existing governor of Guzcrat was endea- 
vouring to establish himself as an indepen- 
dent ruler by gaining the affections of the 
Hindoos, sent Mozufler Khan to supersede 
him ; which, after some opposition on the 
part of the Tindoos, he suceecded in doing, 
and by the permission of the Delhi monarch 
assumed the white umbrella or canopy, and 
the searlet pavilion, considered as exclusive 
appurtenances of royalty. When he took the 
title of Shah docs not appear, but his reign 
really commenced with his government, 
a.p. 1891, At first his sway extended over 
only a portion of the fertile plain, about sixty 
miles in depth, which stretches along the 
sea. On the north-west were the indepen- 
dent rvajahs of Jhalor and Sirohi, from 
whom he occasionally levied tribute, as also 
from the Rajpoot prince of Jdur, in the 
western part of the lills, while the rugged 
forest tracts were generally retained by 
the mountain tribes of Bheels and Coolies ; 
among whom some Rajpoot chiefs, mostly 
connected with Mewar, had also founded 
petty principalitics. The peninsula was in 
the hands of nine or ten Ilindoo tribes, who 
probably paid tribute so long as a power 
existed capable of its enforcement. <All these 
small states preserved tlicir existence under 
the kings of Guzerat, the Mogul emperors, 
and during many years of British ascen- 
daney. Of the plain which formed the Guze- 
rat kingdom at the aecession of Mozuffer, the 
eastern portion belonged to an independent 
vajah, who resided in the hill-fort of Cham- 
pancer, and their dominions stretched along 
the sea to the south-cast, so as to include 
the city of Surat, and some further country 
in the same dircetion. 

It would oceupy space which could be ill- 
spared to narrate in detail the varying for- 


tunes of this dynasty in their wars Piel 


Malwa, their Hindoo™ neighbours, and the 
Rajpoot kingdom of Mewar, from the acees- 
sion of Mozutfcr I. to that of the puppet 
set up by a faction under the title of Mo- 
zuffer IIL, in a.n. 1561, when the kingdom 


was partitioned among the conspirators. | 


One striking characteristic in their incessant 
strife with the Hindoos, was the cruel bigotry 
which marked their conduct, far excecd- 
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ing that displayed by the Delhi usurpers. 
It may be perhaps that the proceedings of 
the latter sovereigns are purposely placed 
in the least unfavourable light, but this 
searcely accounts for the difference, since, 
in both cases, the annals are furnished solely 
by Mohammedan pens. Ferishta, although his 
history bears internal evidence of the honesty 
and ability of the writer, was yet compelled 
to depend in great measure on the compila- 
tious of his fellow-believers; and his igno- 
rance of the language of the Hindoos would 
greatly hinder his obtaining information 
from whatever records they might possess, 
even if the inveterate prejudices of Ins ereed 
had not taught him to shnn with contempt 
and aversion the thought of gaining infor- 
mation from so defiled a source. 

Tn 1402 the port of Diu was seized by 
Mozuffer I. from the Rajah of Idur, who 
had been driven from his capital, aud foreed 
to take refuge there. We are told that “it 
opened its gates without offering any resis- 
tance. The garrison was, however, nearly 
all eut to pieces, while the Ray, with the 
rest of the members of the court, were trod 
to death by elephants.” The next king, 
Ahmed Shah, a.p. 1412, though a zealous 


* Bird’s Gujardt, p. 191. 

+ Signifying, in the Guzerat language, two forts. 

t According to Ferishta nearly 1,900 years had 
elapsed since this fortress had come into the pos- 
session of the rajah, who held it when Mahmood 
first marched against it in 1469; and whose title, 
Mandulik, here used by Ferishta for the first time, 
implies petty chieftain, a term originally applied to 
officers of same greater state, but often retained by 
yulers who had acquired or inherited an independent 
sway. A body of Rajpoots occupying an important 
defile were surprised by Mahmood. The troops then 
passed on unopposed, till on reaching the foot of the 
hill they were met by the rajah, who, being defeated 
and severely wounded, sooner than sustain a siege 
purchased a cessation of hostilities by the payment 
of a large amount in jewels and in specie. In the 
following year, “the king, who only wanted some 
excuse to invade Girnar a second time, urged as a 
complaint against the rajah, his habit of assuming 
the ensigns of royalty.” On this plea, in itself a gross 
insult to the high-horn Ifindoo, forty thousand horse 
were sent to exact from him a heavy fine, which 
having obtained, Mahmood distributed in one night, 
amongst a sct of female dancers; and at the latter 
end of the same year appeared in person hefore 
Girnar, “The rajah declared his willingness to pay 
any sum of money he could produce, to protect his 
subjects from the oppression and horrors of war.” 
Mahmood would enter into no terms, but sat down 
hefore the place, starved the garrison into sub- 
jection, and succecded in acquiring possession. The 
expelled rajah, it is said, from conviction, but more 
probably to save his life, embraced Islamism, a faith 
against which the covetousness and fraud practised 
towards lim by ita professors were sufficient to have 
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Mussulman yery diligent in destroying 
temples and building mosques, yet showed 
more favonr to the natives than his prede- 
cessor had done, and Hindoo names appear 
among those of the government officers 
and nobility—an innovation whieh had 
long been opposed. Ahmed bnilt the forti- 
fied town of Ahmednuggur, as a check on 
the Rajah of Idur (the successor of the 
prince slain by Mozuffer), and founded 
Ahmedabad, thenceforth his capital, and 
stil] one of the principal cities in India. 
This king introdueed the practice of paying 
the soldiers one-half im money, and the 
other by a grant ef land, with a view of 
indneing them to take an interest in the 
cultivation and protection of the provinee.* 
Mahmood Shahi I. reigned for fifty-two years 
(1459 to 1511), and warred alike with 
Moslems and with the Indian and European 
idolaters, the latter term being used to 
designate the Portuguese. He obtained the 
surname of Begarra,t by the reduction of 
Girnar or Junaghar{ and of Champauecer— 
two hill-forts, situated the one on the west, 
and the other on the east, of his dominions, 
and both until that time deemed impreg- 
nable.§ His maritime exploits were re- 


inspired a deep-rooted prejudice.—(Briges’ Ferishia, 
vol. iv. p. 55.) 

§ Champancer was not eaptured till 1483. The 
rajah, Beni Ray, sent ambassadors cffering two ele- 
phant-loads of gold to procure the departure of 
Mahmood, who had arrived at the head of a power- 
ful foree ; but, finding all endeavours at conciliation 
useless, he sallied forth, and after many attempts 
succeeded in compelling the invader to raise the 
siege, and then led his troops to attack him, In the 
sanguinary battle which followed, the flower of the 
Hindoo foree was slain, but a compact body of 
12,000 men retreated in order to the fort. Mahmood 
continued to construct trenches and mines, and 
caused a mosque to be built in the lines, in order to 
convinee his troops of his determination not to be 
wearied out by the prolonged defence, but no de- 
cided advantage was gained until it was discovered 
that the Rajpoots left the place every morning 
through a sally-port to perform their ablutions. 
Watching their opportunity, a chosen band waited 
close to the walls at day-break, and sueeeeded in 
rushing into the place, while another party, under 
Malek Fiaz, (the famous admiral who engaged the 
Portuguese flect, off Choul,) esealaded the western 
wall, where a breach had been newly made, and got 
possession of the main gate. The Rajpoots finding 
the king rejected all terms of surrender, burned their 
wives and children on a funeral pile, together with 
their costliest effects, and then, having bathed, 
perished on the swords of their cruel foes, who like- 
wise suffered severely. Beni Ray and his prime 
minister, crippled by wounds, were eaptured, and 
brought into the presence of Mahmood, who, on 
asking the former why he had held out so long 
against an overwhelming force, was reminded of the 


markable. Ile took the islands of Jegat and 
Beet, then, as now, nests of pirates; des- 
patelicd a sca and land force against Bombay; 
and sent a large flect of vessels, mounting 
guns, under Hiaz, to co-operate with the 
twelve ships equipped hy the Mameluk 
Sultan of Egypt, for the purpose of attacking 
the Portugnese squadron in the harbour of 
Choul, south of Bombay. . In the first action 
the eombined forces were successful, but 
were subsequently defeated near Diu, and 
the Mameluk portion annihilated. Fleets 
were, however, still despatched by the 
Mameluks to the Indian seas, and the 
Turks, after their-conquest of Egypt, con- 
tinned the practice, with a view to open the 
navigation of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, but apparently withont entertaining 
any idea of forming settlements in India. 

Mahmood Begarra attained an unenviable 
European celebrity by the marvellous ac- 
counts of trayellers, who described his per- 
sonal appearance as terrific; and declared lis 
system to have been sc impregnated with the 
mortal poisons, on which he habitually fed, 
that althongh hie had by some meaus or 
other contrived to neutralize their eilect on 
his own vital powers, he had only, after 
chewing betel, to breathe upon any courticr 
who had offended him, and dcath imfallibly 
ensucd. Ifa ily settled on him, it instantly 
dropped lifeless.* 

Bahadur Shah, a.p. 1526, (before men- 
tioned as the opponent of Ilumayun,) with 
the aid of Rana Rattan Sing, made war 
upon Mahmood, king of Malwa, who had 
intrigued against them both. Mahmood 
was captured and put to death, and Malwa 


hereditary right by which the territory had been 
held, and the long Hine of noble ancestors through 
whieh his name with honour had deseended. This 
fearless reply for the moment raised a feeling of ad- 
miration in the selfish victor, and he ordered Beni 
Ray and his faithful eompanion to be treated with 
respect and attention. On recovering from their 
wounds, they both persisted in refusing to abjure 
their religion, and were therefore confined separately, 
and treated harshly, which, as might have been fore- 
seen, only served to contirm their previous determi- 
nation. “At length the king, at the instigation of 
some holy men about his person, ordered them to be 
put to death.”—(Briggs’ £erishta, vol. iv., p. 70.) 

* Bartema and Barbosa (Ramusio, vol. i., pp. 
147—296.) Mahmood Begarra is the original of 
Butler’s Prince of Cambay, whose— 

«“ —_____. daily food 
Is usp, and basilisk and toad.” 


} The king feared to storm the fort, knowing that 
in the seraglio were many Mohammedan females, 
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aunexed to Guzcrat. Raiseen, a strong hill- 
fort, Blulsa and other places in the west of 
Malwa toecther with Ovojcin, remained in 
the possession of Silhuddi; a Rajpoot who 
had risen under Mahmood to power, but 
whose son, Bopat Rai, was in the serviec of 
Bahadur, by whose invitation Silhuddi came 
to visit the royal camp. Ile was treachier- 
ously scized, and Oojcin taken by surprise. 
Raiseen held out under his brother Lokmun, 
hut was at length reduced, both Silhuddi 
and Lokmun being slain at its eapture.t 

In his dealings with the Portuguese, Ba- 
hadur was less fortunate. Tlaving entered 
into negotiations with them for their aid, 
and among other things conceded in return 
permission for the ercetion of a factory at 
Surat, he found them surrounding the 
building with a wall and, in efiect, render- 
ing it a strong fortification. This seems to 
have first roused suspicions, and treachery is 
alleged to haye heen meditated by both 
parties. The result has been already stated, 
Bahadur perished in an afiray which arose 
on his visiting the ship where Nuno de 
Cunha, the Portuguese viecroy, had allured 
him on the plea of sickness, a.p. 1537. 

The fort of Surat is said by Ferishta to | 
have been completed during the reign of 
Mahmood II]. (1538 to 1553), but the Per- 
sian characters inserted over the old gate— 
“ Against the bosom and lives, the ambition 
and rapacity of the Portugnesc, be this tabric an 
effectual bulwark,” when numerically viewed, 
give 1550 as the date of its erection.§ This 
king was assassinated by his chaplain, named 
Boorhan, whose revenge he had excited, by 
sentencing him, for some offence not re- 


alive with their Rajpoot companions, for whom, of 
course, as infidels, no compassion could possibly be 
entertained. Silhuddi consented to abjure his ereed, 
and was sent to eseort the females of his family from 
the fort, but on arriving there, his wife (the daughter 
of Rana Sanga) bitterly reproached him and _ his 
brother for their conduct, and, setting fire to a pile 
with which she had caused the apartments of the 
females to be surrounded, sprang into the flames, 
and all, to the number of 700, perished. Sithaddi 
and Lokmun, with a hundred of their blood-relations, 
rushed out,and met death on the Moslem swords. 

f One acceunt of this transaction has been given 
at p. 85. I have since read the Portuguese and 
Mussulman statements, eollated by General Briggs 
(Ferwshta, vol. iv. p. 182), in whieh eaeh party 
endeavours to throw the blame upon the other, but 
there is little difference in the leading faets of the 
case, except that Bahadur, after jumping into the 
sea, is asserted to haye been first stunned by a blow 
with an oar, and then dispatehed with a halbert. 

§ Price would place it six years earlier.—Jfaho- 


who would, in the event of his suecess, be burnt | medan Listory, vol. iii. p. 726. 
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corded, to be built up in a mud wall with 
his head exposed, and left to starve. Life 
was nearly extinct when Mahmood passed 
the spot, and noticing the attempt of the 
wretched captive to bend his head in saluta- 
tion, inspired with compassion, had him 
releascd and attended by the royal phy- 
sieian until he recovered. But soon after 
this Boorhan again fell into disgrace, and, 
fearing, perhaps, to be re-immured, or stimu- 
lated by ambition to attempt to seize the 
throne, persuaded his nephew, Dowlut, to 
take the opportunity afforded by his offiec 
of funigating the long hair of the king, to 
assassinate im wlile he slept, This being 
done, Boorhan, by the aid of a corps ealled, 
from their qualification for enlistment, “the 
tiger-killers,” succeeded in destroying seve- 
ral of tlic leading nobility by sending for them 
separately, but was at length, when intoxi- 
cated with success, slain by the vengefnl 
swords of the survivors. A  supposititious 
child* was next set up by a party under the 
name of Ahmed II., but assassinated a.p. 
1561, The last and merely nominal king 
abdicated in favour of Akber, a.p. 1572, 
Kings of Malwa.—This state became in- 
dependent in 1401, wndcr Dilawur Ghori, 
whose succcssor founded the eapital, Mandu, 
on a rich table-land, thirty-seven miles in 
circumference. Wars with Mohammedan 
kingdoms, especially the neighbouring one 
of Guzerat, with the Ilindoo rajahs of Chit- 
tore or Mewar, and several minor principali- 
ties, together with the usual imstances of 
treachery and intrigue in the court and 
camp, and besotted sensuality in the harem, 
form the staple of the history of this dynasty. 
Mohammed Ghori, the third king, was poi- 
soned at the instigation of his minister and 
| brother-in-law, who aseended the throne in 


1435, by the name of Sultan Mahmood 
Khilji. We reigned thirty-six years, of 
which searecly one was suffered to pass 
| without a campaign, “so that his tent be- 
eame his home, and his resting-place the 
| ficld of battle.”+ <A famous fort in Kum- 
ulnere was taken by storm after a severe 
struggle, and its defenders compelled to 
| chew the calcined parts of a large marble 
idol, representing, according to Ferishta, a 
yam (? a bull), as they were in the habit of 
doing chunam or lime between betel Icaves, 


* Mahmood left no lineal heir; fearing to risk the 
chance of rebellious children, of which frequent in- 
stanees occur in Mohammedan history, he avoided 
the commission of infanticide by the perpetration of 
a yet more heinous crime. 


that they might be said to have eaten their 
gods. Many Rajpoots were slain, probably 
in consequence of their rcfusal to obey this 
command of their imperious conqueror. 
Some years after, Mahmood received a sig- 
nal defeat from Koombho Sing, the rajal of 
Chittore, who erected, in commemoration of 
his victory, 2 superb column, still in ex- 
istence, which Tod states to have cost nearly 
a nuilhon sterling.§ Mahmood unsuccess- 
fully besicged Delhi and Beder. His in- 
ternal administration would seem to have 
been more gentle than could have been ex- 
pected, for we are told that his subjects, 
Hindoos as well as Moslems, “ were happy, 
and maintained a friendly intereonrse with 
one another.” He took vigorous measures 
for the suppression of robbery, and further 
promoted the safety of travellers, and indeed 
of the people gencrally, by obliging the 
governors of the different districts to send 
out parties for the destruetion of wild beasts, 
proclaiming that if after a period of two 
years a human being should be seized by 
them, he would hold the governor responsi- 
ble. For many years after his death wild 
beasts werc searce throughout the kingdom. 
Now the vicinity of the once famous city of 
Mandu, overgrown by forest trees, has again 
become the favourite haunt of tigers, who, 
in some instances, within the memory of the 
present generation, have been known to earry 
off troopers riding in the ranks of their 
regiments. ‘The next king, Gheias-oo-deen 
Khilji, a.p. 1482, was only remarkable for 
the extent of his seraglio, which contained 
15,000 women, ineluding 500 Turki females 
who stood elad in men’s clothes, with bows 
and arrows, on his right hand; while 500 
Abyssinian females kept guard with fire-armis 
on his left. He reigned thirty-three years, 
and beeame at last idiotic; his two sons 
meanwhile quarrelled about the sueecssion, 
until the elder gaining the aseendancy slew 
the younger with all his family, and having, 
it is alleged, accelerated his father’s death 
by poison, mounted the vacant throne a.p. 
1500. ‘This wretch died of a fever brought 
on by his own excesses, having first driven 
his sons into rehcllion by suspicious and ty- 
ranniecal conduct. One of these, Mahmood 
Khilji 11., established himself on the throne, 
A.D. 1512, mainly through the assistance 

+ Lerishta, vol. iv., p. 234. 

t The temple was filled with wood, and beiug set 
on fire, cold water was thrown on the images, eausing 
them to break. 

§ Annals of Rajasthan, vol. ii, p. 762. 


of Medni Ray, a Rajpaot chief, who joined 
lim at the commencement of the struggle 
with a considerable body of his tribe, and 
whose zealous and able serviecs rendered 
him so popular with the king, as to excite 
the hatred and jealousy of the Mussulinans. 
Conspiracies were formed, and after repeated 
failures Mahmood was at length inspired 
with sufficient distrust to consent to dis- 
charge all the Rajpoots holding oflices at 
court, excepting only the obnoxious minister, 
and to declare that no Hindoo could he 
permitted to retain Mohammedan females 
in lis seraghio. Medni Ray pleaded ear- 
nestly the tried services of his countrymen, 
but the weak and ungrateful king, though 
soothed for the time, was snhsequently in- 
dueed to sanction an attempt on the part of 
his Moslem body-guard of 200 men to way- 
lay and murder Medni Ray, and a brave 
Rajpoot officer, called Salivahan, who had 
evineed much anger at the late unjust and 
humihating proceedings. The lattcr was 
slain; the former, though covered with 
wounds, escaped to his own house, while a 
body of Rajpoots rushed to the palace, but 
being repulsed by the king in person, re- 
turned to the honse of the minister, aud 
entreated him to be their licad. Medni 
Ray refused, persuaded them to disperse 
peaceably, and sent word to the king that if 
he thought his life necessary to the good of 
the state, he was ready to lose it, sooner 
than lead an army against his acknowledged 
sovereign. Mahmood was little affected by 
a degree of magnanimity quite beyond his 
comprehension, and fearing some treachery 
similar to that of which he had given the 
example, fled by night from the fort of 
Mandu, accompanicd by his favourite mis- 
tress and the master of the horse, and did 
not draw rein till he reached the frontier of 
Guzerat. Though frequently at war with 
cne another, the Moslem introders were 
always ready to coalesce against a Ilindoo 
foe; the king of Guzcrat, thereforc, sup- 
ported Malimood, and accompanied him at 
the head of a large army to Mandu, which 
was taken by assault after a close sicge of 
several months, and 19,000 Rajpoots slain. 
Medni Ray was, however, not among them, 
having previously joincd Rana Sanga at 

* General Briggs here takes oceasion to note the 
contrast between the generosity usually evineed by 
the Hindoos to the Moslems, and “ the sordid, cruel, 
and bigotted conduct of the latter. It seldom hap- 
pened that a Hindoo prince, taken in battle, was nat 


instantly beheaded; and life was never spared but 
with the sacrifice of a daughter delivered up to a 
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Chittore, from whence he retired to Chan- 
deri, of which place he was probably herce- 
ditary ehicf. Mahmood proceeded thither, 
and found that Rana Sanga had previously 
marched with his whole force to the support 
of Medni Ray. In the conflict which ensued, 
Mahmood was defeated, and after evincing, 
in an extraordinary manner, the physical 
daring that invariably distingnished him in 
hattle, contrasting strangely with his exces- 
sive moral cowardice in time of peace, was 
unhorsed and taken prisoner, weltering in 
lis blood, Rana Sanga caused him to be 
brought to his own tent, dressed his wounds, 
attended on him personally, and, after his 
recoyery, sent lim back to Mandu with an 
escort of 1,000 horse.* This chivalrous 
proceeding was returned by the most glar- 
ing ingratitude, for its object did not sernple 
to take advantage of the confusion which 
eusued on the death of his benefactor, to 
attack his sou, Rattan Sing, the new ruler 
of Chittore. Rattan Sing applied for aid to 
Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, who had also had 
reason to complain of the selfish rapacity of 
the king of Malwa. Mahmood, unable to 
withstand their combination, was dcfeatcd 
in his capital and captured by Bahadur 
Shah, who caused him to be confined in the 
fortress of Champancer, where he was put 
to death, with his seven sons, and Malwa 
aniexed to Gnzerat, A.p. 1531. 

Khans of Candeish.—This small princi- 
pality, separated by forests from Guzcrat, 
comprised merely the lower part of the 
valley of the Taptee, the upper being in- 
eluded in Berar. Its first ruler, Malek 
Rajah,felaimed descent from the Caliph 
Omar, and died a.p. 1899, His son, Malek 
Nascer, received from the king of Guzcrat 
the title of khan, and founded the city of 
Boorhanpoor, near the strong hill-fort of 


1 


Asecr,f{ which he had obtained by treachery , 


from its yightful occupant, a Hindoo, of 


peaceable disposition, from whom he had | 


reecived many personal favours. Ile gained 


possession by the same artifice uscd in the | 
capture of Rohtas, viz., by cntreating the 


uususpecting chief to reccive and shelter 


the inmates of his harem during a war in | 
which he pretended to be about cngaging, | 


and then introducing soldiers in the doolies 


sort of honourable prostitution, or by the payment of 
yast sums of money and jewels.”—(Vol. iv., p. 264.) 

+ Why he was named Rajah does not appear. 

} This hill-fort, like many others in India, seems 
to bear witness to the pastoral pursuits of its carly 
possessor, Ascer being considered to be a cosruption 
of Asa Ahcer, or Asa the cow-herd,—(Jdem, p. 286.) 
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or palanguins, who sprang out and mur- 
dered Asa, with his whole family. 
Numerous stone embankments for irriga- 
tion and other works now in ruins and 
buried in woods, indicate that Candeish 
mnst have once attained a high state of 
prosperity, but many of these are probably 


| referrible to the previous period of Hindoo 


independence. Aseer or Asecrghur was 
taken by Akber, and Candeish re-annexed 
to Dellu in 1599. 

The Rajpoot States.—Of these a very 
cursory notice must suffice, because our 
present information concerning them, al- 


| though voluminous,* is too fragmentary to 


afford matcrials for the condensed chrono- 
logical summary which can be framed with 


| comparative ease and satisfaction from the 


more precise statements of Mohammedan 
writers respecting their own kingdoms. At 


| the time of the invasion of Mahmood of 


Ghuznee, the Rajpoots were in possession of 
all the governments of India, nor did they 
resign their power without long and fierce 
struggles; indeed some have never bcen 


| entirely subjugated, but up to the present 
| time hold the position of feudatory chiefs 


(see pp. 7,8). ‘Fhe table-land in the centre 
of Ilindoostan, and the sandy tract stretch- 


| ing west from it to the Indus, formed the 


nucleus of Rajpoot independence; and the 
more broken and inaccessible the country, 
the better was it suited for the partly feudal, 


| partly clannish, mode of government and 
| warfare, adopted by its sons, from whom, 


though subsidies might be cxacted, and 
forts captured by the Delhi monarchy during 
strong and aggressive reigns, tribute would 
be refused and positions regained the first 
opportunity. Thus Rintumbor, Gwalior, and 
Calinjer, were constantly changing hands ; 
while Ajmeer and Malwa were carly captured 
and easily retained, from their situation on the 
open part of the table-land, terminating in a 
slope of broken ground towards the Jumna. 

At the time of the accession of Akber 
the chicf Rajpoot state was that of Afewar, 
held by the descendant of the brave Rana 
Sanga of Oudipoor, whose family and tribe 
are said to have been descended from Rama, 
and consequently to bave derived their 
origin from Oude, whence they removed to 
Guzerat, and ultimately scttled at Chittore, 
about the eighth century of our cra. There 
they maintained themsclves, notwithstand- 
ing the accessible nature of the country—a 


* Vide the late Colonel Tod's extensive and valu- 
able work on Zujast’han. 


sure retreat being ever, in case of defeat, 
afforded by the Aravulli mountains and the 
hills and forests connceted with them, which 
form the northern boundary of Guzerat. 
Marwar, the next state in importance, was 
possessed by that portion of the Rahtores, 
who at the taking of Canouj, a.p. 1194, had 
quitted the neigbourhood of the Ganges, 
and, under two grandsons of their last king, 
established themselves in the desert in- 
termingled with fertile tracts, between the 
table-land and the Indus. They soon he- 
came paramount over the old inhabitants of 
the race of Jats, and over some small Raj- 
poot tribes who had preceded them as 
colonists; and formed an extensive and 
powerful principality. A younger branch of 
the Canouj family founded the separate state 
of Bikaneer, on another part of the same 
desert, a.p. 1459, while the western portion 
was occupied by the Bhattees, under the rajah 
of Jessulier. The rajahs of Amber or Jey- 
poor were aneient feudatorics of <Ajmeer, 
and probably remained in submission to the 
Mohammedans after the conquest of that 
kingdom. The rajahs of the tribe of Hara, 
who give their name to Harauti, were, in 
some sort, feudatories of the ranas of 
Oudipoor, and shortly before the accession 


of Akber, captured the famous fort of Rin- © 


tumbor from the governor, who had held it 
for the Afghan kings. There were hesides 
several petty states, such as the Chouhans 
of Parker, the Sodras of Amercot and 
others, situated in the extreme west of the 
desert, beyond the rcach of Mussulman in- 
vaders; aud those of Sirohi, Jhalor, &c., 
which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the 
Aravulli mountains, and on one road from 
Ajmeecr to Guzerat, were liable to constant 
exactions. On the eastern slope of the 
table-land, Alerut, Gwalior, Narwar, Panna, 
Oorcha, Chanderi, and other places in Bun- 
delcund, were mostly held by old Rajpoot 
families, tributary to Delhi at the time of the 
death of Humayun. 

Bengal was scparated from Delhi, a.v. 
1338, by the exertions of a soldicr, who, 
having risen from the ranks, at length slew 
his master (the governor appointed by Mo- 
hammed Toghlak), and proclaimed himself 
an independent sovereign, but was in less 
than three years displaced by another 
usurper as ambitious as himself, who, within 
two years more, was in turn assassinated. 
Frequent changes of dynasty, with few im- 
portant events, occupy the remaining period 
to the aceession of the last king, Daood 


= 


(David), in 1573; among the most interest- 
ing is the foreible ocenpation of the throne 
by Rajah Kans, a Ifindoo zemindar,* whose 
sou and snecessor voluntarily embraced tlic 
Mohammedan faith, declaring, however, his 
Willingness to withdraw his pretensions in 
tavonr of his brother, if the chiefs desired it. 
At one time Bengal seems to have compre- 
hended North Behar. It included Sunder- 
gong (Dacea). Jugnugenr (Tipperah) was 
tributary ; Assam occasionally plundered. 
Cuttack and the adjoining parts were cap- 
tured just before the extinction of the state. 
Bengal was then, as now, remarkable for 
the luxury of its inhabitants, whose wealthy 
citizeus vied with one another in their dis- 
play of gold plate. Sheer Shah conquered 
Bengal in 1539; after his death it was 
seized by the Afghan sneeessors of the gov- 
ernor appointed from Delhi. 

Juanpoor stretched along the Ganges 
from Canouj, on the north-west, to the 
frontier hetween Bengal and South Behar 
on the south-cast. Khaja Jehan, the vizier 
at the time of Mahmood Toghlak’s aeces- 
sion, oecupied this government during the 
kine’s minority, and proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, a.v. 1391, which he and his suc- 
cessors maintained until its re-annexation 
to Delhi, in 1476. It-was again separated 
after the death of Sheer Shah, and eventually 
conquered by Akber carly in his reign. 

Sinde.—Little is known of the history of 
this principality beyond that which has been 
already incidentally mentioned (p.58), The 
ruling Rajpoot family appear to have become 
converts to Islam about 13865. They were 
displaced by the Arghoous, who lick it at 
the period at which we have now arrived. 

Moultan revolted during the confusion 
which followed the invasion of Timnr, and 
was ruled by an Afghan dynasty named 
Langa, until the carly part of the sixteenth 
century, wheu the Arghoons of Sinde gained 
possession ; but were, in their turn, expelled 
by Prince Kamran, and Moultan was thenee- 
forth attached to Delhi. The other pro- 
yinees which had become independent at 
the same time (with the exception of the 
Punjaub, to which Seeandcr Soor maintained 
his claim), were all in the hands of adherents 
of the Afghan government. The petty states 
under the Himalaya Mountains, from Cash- 


* This term was originally applied to the heredi- 
tary Hindoao chiefs who had become more or less 
subject to Moslem rnle—it was somctimes extended 
by the proud invaders to independent princes, like 
those of Oadipoor and Joudpoor, whom they affected 
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mere inclusive, to the Bay of Bengal, were 
independent under sovereigns of their own; 
there were lesides many mountain and 
forest tribes throughout India whose almost 
inaceessible retreats had preserved thein 
from subjugation to the Moslem yoke.f 

Reign of Akber—When the death of 
{fumaynn took place, Akber was absent 
in the Punjaub with Behram Khan, and 
the fear of attempts being made to scize 
the throne before the heir apparent conld 
liave time to repair to the metropolis, in- 
dueed such of the ministers as were on thie 
spot, to conceal the fatal event from the 
public, by causing one of the Mullalis, or 
religious attendants of the court, to imper- 
souate the deceased monarch, and reccive 
from that part of the palaec which over- 
looked the river Jumna, the salutations of 
the populace. At length, however, the truth 
transpired, but the cousternation which en- 
sucd was temporarily calmed by the exer- 
tions of tle nobles, one of whom read the 
Khotbah in the name of Akber—a procced- 
ing equivalent to proclaiming him king. 

Akber was little more than thirteen years 
of age, and by his own desire, as well as in 
accordanee with the wishes of his best ad- 
visers, Behram Khan continued to hold 
the same position to his uow crowned pupil 
as that in which Humaynn had previously 
placed him—being dignified with the appel- 
lation of Khan Baba (the king’s father), and 
invested with ivresponsible sway. It was a 
critical epoch for the Honse of Timnr. Sc- 
yeral cager competitors watched an oppor- 
tunity to snatch the sceptre from the youthful 
descendant of the forcign usurper, but in 
vain, for the stern and skilfnl soldier who 
had helped the father to regain it remained 
to gnard it for the son, and that son had 
repeatedly cvineed a degree of «iserction 
beyond his years, and was lcarning to eur) 
his own daring spirit and passion for glory, 
and to take large and statesmanlike views 
of the dutics of civil government, which 
made some amends for his rapacity as a 
conqueror, and enabled him to consolidate 
by policy what he won by the sword. 

Yhe first contest for supremacy was waged 
with Hemu, who headed an army in the 
name of Sultan Adili, for the double pur- 


is only in comparatively modern limes that it has 
been used to denote persons holding assignments of 
the government revenue, as well as district and vil- 
lage officers. 

+ Elphinstone, vol. ii. pp. 166—251; Price’s 4o- 


to treat as subordinate to their government; but it | hanunedun IHistory, vol. iii., p. 947. 
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pose of expelling the Moguls and reducing 
Secander Soor, who, though driven to take 
refuge in the vicinity of the northern moun- 
tains, still maintained his pretensions to be 
king of Delhi and the Punjaub, in which 
latter place Akber and Behram Khan _re- 
mained after their late victory, eceupicd in 
arranging the new government. Mcan- 
while, Hemn, having captured both Delhi 
and Agra, prepared to march to Lahore, 
where the tidings of his successes and ap- 
proach created so much alarm that the 
general opinion in the camp was in favour 
of a retreat to Cabool, but Behram Khan’s 
determination prevailed over more timid 
connsels, and the rival forces mct at Pani- 
put, where, after a desperate battle, the 
Moguls triumphed. The elephants, on 
whose number IIemu placed great depend- 
ence, became ungovernable and threw their 
own ranks into confusion, but Hemn, from 
his howdah, at the head of 4,000 horse, 
continued the action, nntil an arrow picrecd 
his eye, and he sank back for the moment 
in extreme agony. Ilis troops believing 
the wound mortal, gave way, but raising 
himself again, and plucking out the barbed 
weapon, together with the eye itself, Hemu 
endeavoured to force a path through the 
enemy’s ranks, hut was captured through the 
treachery of his elephant-driver, and brought 
before Akber, who was desired by Behram 
Khan to slay the infidel and thus carn the 
title of Ghazi.* Akber so far complied as 
to touch with his sword the head of his 
brave and almost expiring foe, and then 
burst into tears, upon which Behram Khan, 
in whose stern breast no seutiment akin to 
tajpoot chivalry ever found place, drew his 
own sabre and beheaded him with a strake. 
With Hemu, Adili lost all hope of recover- 
ing his dominions, but he continued to rcign 

* This epithet, variously translated as “ Holy War- 
rior,” “Champion of the Faith,” or “Victorious in a 
Holy War,” is one of those expressions which can 
seareely be faithfully rendered in another tongue to 
readers imperfectly aequainted with the cireum- 
stances of its origin and use. From it arose the 
word Gazette—first employed to designate the official 
announcement in eastern Europe of victory, in what 
the combatants ealled religious warfare; but since 
apphed to governmental publications of ali kinds. 
With regard to translations of Persian, Sanserit or 
other terms, and their orthography, I would again 
deprecate the criticism of oriental scholars, and plead 
the difficulty of presenting them, with any chance of 
correct pronunciation, without adopting a system of 
accentuation, which might mesauly deter readers 
of the very elass, whose sympathies I am most de- 
sirous of enlisting, the young and the unlearned. 
Ihave followed Tod, Dow, and others in avoiding 
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some time longer until he was killed ina 
battle with a new pretender in Bengal. 
Akber took possession of Delhi and Agra; 
sueceeded in effecting the pacification of the 
Punjan); acquired Ajmecr without a battle ; 
and early in the fourth year of his reign 
had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow 
and the cauntry on the Ganges as far cast 
as Juanpoor. Notwithstanding these tri- 
umphs, the happiness of the victor was em- 
bittered by the harsh and arbitrary conduct 
of the Khan Baba, who attempted to en- 
force in a luxurious and refined conrt the 
same rigid discipline by which he had main- 
tained subordination in an army of adyen- 
turers. The nobles were offended by his 
hanghty aud distrustful conduct, and even 
Akber had grave reasons for considering 
himself treated in a manner, which his 
position as king, together with his deep 
and lively interest in all state affairs, ren- 
dered nnwarrantable. Thus, Behram took 
advantage of Akber’s abscuce on a hawk- 
ing party, to put to death Tardi Beg, an 
old noble, who had been one of Baber’s 
favourite companions, had accompanied 
Humayun in all his wanderings, and had 
first read the Khotbah in the name of his 
snecessor. The ostensible reason, was the 
hasty evacuation of Delhi, where Tardi Beg 
was governor, before the troops of Hemu; 
an offeuce that in the eyes of the warlike 
and inflexible minister, would have fully 
justified the sentence, which he might 
have desired to spare his young sovereign 
the pain of pronouncing. However this 
may have been, Behraim is accused{ of hav- 
ing, on subsequent oceasions, behaved very 
tyrannically to all who scemed inelined to 
seek power and influence, except through 
the channel of his favour. One nobleman 
of high standing, having incurred his dis- 
the wearisome repetition of the Jong titles assumed 
by Mohammedan sovereigns, by occasionally giving, 
in the event of oft-recurring mention, only the first 
word, thus—Ala-oo-deen (glory of the faith) is some- 
times adverted to as Ala only. An able and kindly 
critic, lievtenant-general Briggs. has pointed out the 
erroneous impression this practiee may produce; 
and it therefore seems best to state at once the de- 
sire for brevity by which it was prompted. 

+ Jealousyfof his influence was tlie supposed cause. 

} The chief authority on this portion, and indeed 
regarding nearly the whole of Akbex's reign, is 
Abul lazil, whose evident unfairness and prejudice 
in all matters involving the character of his royal 
master, (to whose revision all his writings were sub- 
ject), renders it difficult to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment of the circumstances which led to the rupture 
between Akber and Behram Khan, and the disgrace 
and death of the latter. 
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pleasure, was put to death on some slight 
charge, and Peir Mohammed than, the 
king’s private tutor, to whom he was much 
attached, narrowly escaped the same fate. 
Akber, before he was cightccn, resolved to 
reign without control, and having concerted 
a plan with those about him, took oceasion, 
when on a hunting party, to make an un- 
expected journey to Delhi, whenee he issued 
a proclamation, forbidding obedicnee to any 
orders not sanctioned by his authority. 
Behram sent two envoys of distinction, with 
assurances of submission, but Akber refused 
to sec them, and ordered their imprison- 
ment. After this, the disgraced minister 
seems to have lad some intention of attempt- 
ing to establish an independent principality 
in Malwa, but subsequently sct off for Gu- 
zerat with the professed object of embarking 
from thenec for Meeca. As he lingered 
long, a formal notice of dismissal arrived from 
Agra, commanding him to proceed on his 
pilgrimage forthwith. faving resigned his 
standards, kettle-drums, and other ensigns 
of authority, Behram continned his route in 
a private character, until, irritated by some 
further proceedings of Akber, he changed 
his mind, and attempted an invasion of the 
Panjaub. ‘There, as elsewhere, the people 
were disposed to rally round the young 
king; Behram was defcated, aud eventually 
driven toa surrender, Akber received him 
with much kindness, scated him on _ his 
right hand, and offered lim thie altcrnatives 
of an important government, a high position 
at court, or an honourable dismissal to 
Mecea. This last proposition scems to 
indicate that the foregoing ones were 
mercly complimentary, and Beliram_ pro- 
bably so understood them, sinec he chose 
the pilgrimage, for which he lad previously 


* Among these was Asuf Khan, an officer who ob- 
tained permission from Akber, 1.D. 1665, to invade 
a small independent kingdom called Gurra Mundela, 
then underthe government ofa regent or queen-mother 
named Durgavati, equally celebrated for her beauty 
and good sense. On the approach of the Moham- 
medans she led her forces in person against them 
mounted on au elephant, but after a sharp contest 
being disabled by an arrow-wound in the eye, her 
troops disheartencd, gave way, upon whieh, fear- 
ing to fall into the hands of the vietors, she snatched 
a dagger from the girdle of the elephant-driver and 
stabbed herself. The chief place was then taken by 
storm, and the infant rajah trodden to death in the 
confusion. One thousand elephants, 100 jars of gold 
coins, numerous jewels, and images of gold and 
silver were seized by Asuf Khan, who sent to Akber 
only a very small portion of the spoil, and then went 
into rebellion, but was afterwards compelled to sue 
for pardon. The whole transaction was aggression, 
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evinced little inclination, and proceeded to 
Guzerat, where, while preparing for cm- 
barkation, lie was assassinated (A.p. 1561), 
hy an Afghan, whose father lhe had killed 
in battle during the rcigu of Humayun, 

Akber, now tIeft to his own resources, 
soon found that other ofliecrs were likely to 
prove less overbearing perhaps than his old 
governor, but more inclined to take advan- 
tage of his youth for their ownadvaneement.4 
Always abundautly sclf-reliant, he checked 
such attempts with a firm hand. Adan 
Khan, au Uzbek officer, having defeated 
Baz Bahadur,t the Afghan ruler of Malwa, 
showed some disposition to retain the pro- 
vinee for himself, upon which Akber marched 
immediately to the camp, and conferred the 
government on his old tutor, Peir Mohain- 
med Khan, whose conduct in this position, 
went fer to vindicate the previous harsliness 
displayed towards him by Behram. After 
massacring the inhabitants of two cities, of 
which he had obtained possession, he was at 
length defeated and drowned. Baz Bahadur 
recovered Malwa, of which he was again 
deprived by the victorious Mogul, whose 
service he subsequently entered. 

The successive steps of Akber’s carecr 
can only be briefly sketched. The seven years 
following the disgrace of Behram were 
mainly cmployed in a severe struggle with 
the military aristocracy, and in repelling 
the pretensions advaneed on behalf of the 
young prinee Hakim, who, although an in- 
fant at the time of his father, ]Lumayun’s 
death, had been left in the nominal govern- 
ment of Cabool; but, being expelled thenec 
by his relation, Mirza Soliman, of Badak- 
shan, attempted to invade the Punjaub, 
but was driven out (1566), and subsequently 
returned to Cabool, of which country he 


robbery, and murder from first to last, and the gnilt 
rests as much on the head of Akber, who sanctioned 
the erime and shared the booty, as upon Asuf Khan, 
theactual perpetrator. (Lriggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 1238.) 

+ ‘The Hindoo mistress of Baz Bahadur, cele- 
brated equally for her beauty and poetie talent, fell 
into the hands of Adam Khan, and unable to strive 
against his importunity and threatened violence, ap- 
pointed an hour to receive him, and then arrayed in 
costly robes, fragrant with the sweetest perfumes, 
Jay down on a couch covered with a mantle. On 
the Khan's approach her attendants strove to rouse 
her, but she had taken poison and was already dead. 


(Khaft Khan, quoted by Elphinstone, vol. il. p. 263.) | 
fer persecutor did not long survive her, for having | 


quarrelled with the vizier of Akber he stabbed him 
while at prayers, and was, by order of the king, (who 
was sleeping in an inner room, and rushed in, 
awakened by the uproar) immediately thrown from 
a lofty terrace-parapet, where he had sought refuge, 


| 


| Rajah Bhagwandas of Amber, 
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long retained undisturbed possession. : : 


| Mirzas, (namely, the four sons and three 
nephews of Sultan Mirza, a prince of the 
house of Tamerlane, who had come to India 
with Baber, but rebelled agaiust Ilumayun, 
who pardoned and gave him the govern- 
ment of Sambal) revolted, and were com- 
pelled to fly to Guzerat, where they endea- 
youred to take advantage of the disturbed 
state of affairs, but were strenuously opposed 
by Etimad Khan, the Hindoo minister, or 
rather master, of the pageant king, Muzuffer 
Ilt. Sooner than suffer the sceptre to he 
seized by the Mirzas, Etimad prompted its 
formal surrender ta Akber, a.p. 1572, who 
having personally rceeived it, proceeded to 
besiege Surat, where these princes had taken 
refuge. Before the place could be invested 
they departed with a light detachment, in- 
teuding to join their main body in the north 
of Guzerat. Akber ordered 1,000 men to 
follow him, and set out in pursuit with 
such rash haste, that he found himself in 
front of the cncmy with a party which, 
after waiting to allow some stragglers to 
come up, numbered only 150 men. He 
nevertheless commenced the attack, but 
being repulsed, took shelter in a lane formed 
by strong hedges of cactus, where not more 
than three horsemen could advance abreast. 
Here he was hard pressed and separated 
from his men, but saved by the gallantry of 
and his ne- 
phew and adopted son, Rajah Maun Sing, 
both officers of high rank im the imperial 
army. Soorjun Ray, Rajah of Rintumbor, 
is also mentioned as haying evinecd great 
bravery; and the fact of the king’s being 
immediately surrounded by Hindoo chicts 
on such an occasion, sufficiently proves the 
degree to whieh he had conciliated, and the 
trust wlich he reposed in them. The 
Mirzas sueceeded in effecting the junetion 
which Akber had risked so much to pre- 
vent, but were afterwards dispersed, and 
met with various adventures, terminating 
in violent deaths by the hands of Delhi 


officers. Though eager to put down any 
infringement of his own real or assumed 


rights, Akber utterly disregarded those of 
others; the establishment of unquestioned 
supremacy over all India being the object 


| which he proposed from the beginning. 


With this view he never scrupled to fo- 
ment strife, watching eraftily an opportu- 
nity of turning to his own advantage the 
digsensions which rendered weak and effete 


the various independent governments, both | + Mother to Sclim, Akber’s successor. 


foreign and native. Under his banner, Hin- 
doo fought against Hindoo—Moslem against 
Moslem; and each against the other. Over 
the fiery Rajpoots his personal influence 
became unbounded. Skilfully availing him- 
self of their foibles, and studious needlessly 


to avoid clashing with their feudal obser- 


vances and associations, he won from them 
voluntary concessions which force had long 
failed to extort. 
sent a strong force against Maldeo, Rajah of 
Marwar, actuated perhaps by the recollec- 


As early as 1651 he had | 


tion of the sufferings of his parents when ” 


refused pratection shortly before his birth 
(p. 87), and captured the strong fortress 
of Meerta. Nagore was also taken; and 
both these strong-holds were conferred hy 
Akber on the representative of the younger 
branch of the family, Ray Sing of Bika- 

necr, 
necessity ; and, in conformity with the times, 


sent his second son with gifts to Akber, | 


In 1569, Rao “Maldeo succumbed to | 


then at Ajmeer, which had become an in- | 


tegral part of the monarehy; but the dis- 
dainful bearing of “the desert king” so 
displeased Akber, that he presented Ray 
Sing with a firmdn (imperial mandate) for 
the possession of Joudpoor itself, and the 
old Rao had to stand a siege in his capital, 
and after brave but fruitless resistance, was 
compelled to yield homage. THis son and 
suecessor, well known as Moota (the fat) 
Rajah, gave a princess of his family in mar- 
riage to Akber (a great concession, not to 
say degradation, in “the sight of a Rajpoot, 
even though the issue of “this union would 
take equal rank with other princes of 
the imperial house) aud, in return, re- 
ceived all the possessions previously wrested 
from Marwar, except Ajmecr, besides seve- 
ral rich districts in Malwa.* Rajah Bhar- 
mul, of Amber, 
daughter to wife,} and cnrolled himself and 
his son, Bhagwandas, among the royal vas- 
sals, holding his country as a fief of the 
empire; aud he also received honours and 
emoluments, in the shape most agreeable to 
a Rajpoot—increase of territory. In fact, 
every chief who submitted to Akber, found 
his personal possessions increased in conse- 
quenee. One state, however, still main- 
tained its independence, and could neither 
be flattered, bribed, or forced into alliance 
with the foreigner; it even dared to re- 


* Tod says four provinces (Godwar, Oojein, De- 
balpoor, and Bucnawar) yielding £200,000 of annual 
revenue were given for the hand of Jod Bae. 


likewise gave the king a! 
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nounce intermarriage with every house by 
which such disgraee had been sustained. 
Against Mewar, Akber therefore turned his 
aris, so soon as the disafleetion of the 
Usheck nobles and other rebellions ucarer 
Delhi had been put down. he Rana, Oodi 
Sing, unlike his brave father, Sanga, was a 
man of feeble character, quite unfit to head 
the gallant ehiefs who rallied ronnd him. 
On learnmg the approach of his formidable 
foe, he retreated from Chittore to the hilly 
and woody econntry north of Guzerat, leay- 
ing a strong garrison under Jei Mal, a 
elnef of great courage and ability. The 
plaee, though previonsly twice taken, was 
still regarded by the Rajpoots of Mewar as 
a sort of sanctuary of their monarehy. The 
operations of the siege were condueted with 
great eare, and seem to haye closely resem- 
bled those adopted in modern urope. Two 
mines were sunk, and fire set to the train; 
one of them exploded, and the storming 
party erowded up the breach, but while so 
doing, the second explosion oeeurred, and 
destroyed many of the assailants, upon 
which the rest fled in confusion. The pre- 
yious lJabours were re-commeneed ; con- 
siderable advantage had been gained, and 
the northern defenees destroyed, when Ak- 
ber, one night, in visiting the trenehes, per- 
eeived Jei Mal on the works, superintending 
some repairs by toreh-light. Taking delibe- 
rate aim, he shot him through the head, and 
the garrison, appalled by the death of their 
able leader, abandoned the breaches, and 
withdrew to the interior of the fort. There 
they assumed the saffron-eoloured robes, ate 
the last “beera” or pin together, and per- 
formed the other ceremonies ineidental to 
their intended self-sacrifice. After witness- 
ing the terrible rite of the Johur, iu which 
the women, gathering ronnd the body of 
Jei Mal, found refuge in the flames from 

* Akber’s conduct on this oceasion has also left an 
indelible stain on his character as a patron of the 
arts, for the stately temples and palaces of Chittore 
were defaced and despoiled with the most ruthless 
barbarity. He showed, however, his sense of the 
bravery of his fallen foes by erecting at one of the 
chief gates of Delhi two great elephants of stone, 
(deseribed by Bernier in 1663), each with their rider, 
one representing Jei Mal, the other Putta. The 
Jatter, the youthful head of the Jngawut clan, 
perished in the defence of the city, following the 
example of his widowed mother, who, arming her 
son's young bride with a lance, with her descended 
the rock and both fell fighting side by side. The 
sinars, (Brahmanical cords taken from the necks of the 
Rajpoots), are said to have amounted to seventy-four 
man’s and a-half; and still, in memory of this terrible 
destruction, the bankers of Rajasthan mark this 
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pollution or eaptivity ; the nen, to the num- 
her of 8,000, ran to the ramparts, and were 
there slain by the Moslems whe had mounted 
unopposed. “ Alcber entered Chittore, when,” 
says ‘T'od, “30,000 of its inhabitants be- 
came victims to the ambitious thirst of eon- 
quest of this guardian of mankind,” * 
Notwithstanding the loss of his capital 
and many of his bravest warriors, the Rana 
remained independent in his fastnesses in 
the Aravulli; raised a small palaec, around 
whieh edifiees scon elustered, and formed 
the nucleus of the eity of Ondipoor, which 
eventnally beeame the eapital of Mewar, 
Ife died shortly afterwards, a.p. 1572.  Slis 
snecessor, Pertap, was in all respects his 
opposite. Brave, persevering, and devoted 
to the eanse of Rajpoot independenec, the 
reeovery of Chittore was lis watelword. 
Till this should be aeeomplished, he inter- 
flicted to himself and his snecessors every 
article of luxnry—exehanged golden dishes 


for vessels made of leaves, and soft couches - 


for straw pallets; and, in sign of mourning, 
commanded all his followers to leave their 
beards unshaven.f Sueh an adversary was 
not likely to be undervalued by the polttie 
Akber, who sueeecded in arraying against 
the patriot his kindred in faith as well as in 
blood, including even his own brother, Sa- 
gurji, who reeeived, as the priec of his trea- 
ehery, the aneient eapital of his raee. The 
odds against Pertap were fearful: driyen 
from his strongholds of Komulmcer and 
Gogunda, he nevertheless withstood, for 
more than a quarter of a century, the com- 
bined efforts of the empire, often flying 
from roek to rock, feeding his wife and 
family from the fruits of his native hills, 
and rearing, amid the haunts of savage 
beasts, his young son, Umra, the heir to 
his prowess and his struggles.[ In 1576, 
2 desperate battle oceurred at the pass or 
tilée, or accursed number on their seals, thereby in- 
yoking “the sin of the slaughter of Chittore” on any 


one who should dare to violate this mysterious but re- 
vered safeguard. (lznals of Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 327. 

+ The descendants of Pertap, though unfaithful 
to the spirit of this vow, still adkere to the letter, 
by placing leaves under their gold or silver plate, 
and straw beneath their couches, while their beards 
remain unshorn. (Jdem, p, 333). 

{ Colonel Tod’s narrative of the life of this noble 
Rajpeot is full of incidents of thrilling interest. So 
hot was the pursuit of the Mogul myrmidons that 
“five meals have been prepared and abandoned for 
want of the opportunity to eat them,” az 1 his family 
were repeatedly on the eve of capture. On one of 
these occasions they were saved by the faithful 
Bheels of Cavah, who carried them in baskets and con- 
eealed them in the tin mines of Jawura, where they 


| roll upon the enemy. 


| corps mounting swivels. 


| aetion, 8,000 only survived it. 
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| plain of Huldighat, where Pertap had taken 
| up a strong position with 22,000 Rajpoots, 


while above, on the neighbouring elifts and 
pinnaeles, his trusty auxiliavics, the abori- 


' ginal Bleecls, stood posted, armed with 


bows and arrows, and huge stones ready to 
But all cfforts proved 
vain against the overpowering Mogul force, 


| headed by Selim, the heir of Akber, with its 


numerous ficld-artillery and a dromedary 
Of the stalwart 
Rajpoots who rallied round the royal in- 
signia,* ever seen in the hottest part of the 
Pertap him- 
sclf, after reeciving several severe wounds, 
was saved with difficulty, by a noble act of 
sclf-devotion. One of his chiefs (Marah), 


| seizing the “ golden sun,” made his way to an 
| intricate position, and thus drew upon him- 


self and his vassals the brunt of the battle, 
while his prince, forced from the field, lived 
to renew the struggle, and to honour the 
memory of his brave deliverer by conferring 
on his descendants distinctions whose value 
a Rajpoot alone could fully appreciate.t 
Another geucrous sacrifice eventually en- 
abled the Mewar prince, when almost driven 
into the ahandonment of his native kingdom, 
to cope successfully with the Mogul foree. 
Bhama Sah, his minister, whose ancestors 
had for ages held this office, placed at his dis- 
posal their accumulated resources ; and thus 
furnisbed with the sinews of war, Pertap 
renewed the contest. The chivalrous cle- 
meney whieh habitually distinguishes the 
Rajpoot was, for once, merged in a sense of 
the desperate nature of his position. Komul- 
meer and thirty-two posts were taken by 
surprise, and the troops slain without merey. 
fo use the words of the native annalist, 
“ Pertap made a desert of Mewar; he made 
an offering to the sword of whatever dweit 
in the plains:’f{ and in one eampaign, re- 
eovered his hereditary dominions, except 
Chittore, Ajmeer, and Mandelgurh. 

Akber, oceupied by new fields of con- 


| quest, suffered Pertap to retain his territory 


unmolested; but the mind of the Hindoo 
prince could know no rest while, frem the 
summit of the pass to Oudipoor (where, in 
accordance with his vow, he inhabited a 
lowly hut) might be scen the stately battle- 


guarded and fed them. Jolts and bars are still pre- 
served in the trees about Jawura to which the cradles 
of the royal children cf Mewar were suspended. 

* The changi, or chief insignia of royalty in Mewar, 
is a sun of gold in the centere of a dise of black 
ostrich feathers or felt, about three fect in diameter. 

* Such as bearing the title of Raj (royal), the pri- 
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ments of Chittore, whose re-capture, he 
felt, was not for him. A spirit ill at ease, 
accelerated the decay of a frame searred by 
repeated wounds, and worn out with hard- 
ships and fatigue. His snn went down at 
noou; but he died (a.p. 1597) as he had lived, 
an unflinching patriot, enjoining on Umra 
and his subjects to esehew luxury, and seek, 
first and last, tle independence of Mewar. 

The manner in which this dying com- 
mand was fulfilled belongs to the succeeding 
reign. We now return to the proceedings 
of Akber, who, in 1575, headed an army for 
the subjugation of Bengal. The Afghan 
ruler, Daood Khan, a weak, dissipated 
prince, retired before the imperial forees 
from Behar to Bengal Proper, upon whieh 
Alkber returned to Agra, leaving his lieute- 
nants to pursue the conquest, which proved 
a more diffieult task than was expected. 
The chief commanders were Rajah Todar 
Mal, the celebrated minister of finance, and 
Rajah Maun Sing, and their efforts were at 
length suceessful. Daood was defeated and 
slain; and the mutinous attempts of various 
Mogul officers to seize the jaghires of the 
conquered chiefs for their private benefit, 
were, after many struggles, put down. The 
last endeavour of any importance, on the 
part of the Afghans, to recover the pro- 
vinee, terminated in defeat in 1592, and 
being followed up by concessions of terri- 
tory to the leading ehiefs, the final settle- 
ment of Bengal was coneluded, after fifteen 
years of strife and misery. While his gene- 
rals were thus engaged, Akber was himself 
occupied iu renewed hostilities with Mirza 
Hakim, who, after having remained long 
undisturbed in Cabool, again invaded the 
Punjaub, and assaulted the governor, Mann 
Sing, in Lahore. ‘The king having raised 
the siege, drove lis brother to the moun- 
tains and oeenpied Cabool; but that goy- 
ernment was restored on the submission of 
the prinee, who retained it until his death 
in 1585. The vicinity of Abdullah, Khan 
of the Uzbeks, who had recently seized 
Badakshan from Mirza Soliman, probably 
induced Akber, on learning the demise of 
lfakim, to proceed immediately to the strong 
fort of Attoeck, which he had previously 
erected on the principal ferry of the Indus. 
vilege of enjoying “the right hand of the Mewar 
princes,” &e., to which territorial advantages were 
also added by the grateful Pertap, 

{ All his loyal subjects had previously followed 
him to the mountains, destroying whatever property 
they could neither conceal nor carry away. (-drnals 
of Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 817.) 
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Although Badakshan had been the ancient 
possession of his family, Akber was far too 
politic to stir up a quarrel with so formidable 
a foe as its present occupant, while, im an- 
other qnarter, opportunity invited the excr- 
cise of more profitable and less dangerous, 
though utterly unprovoked aggression, Near 
at hand, nestled in the very centre of the 
Hlimalaya, above the heated plains, below 
the snowy licights, lay the lovely valley of 
Cashmere, verdant with perpetual spring. 
From the age of fable till the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, this small kingdom 
had heen ruled hy a suceession of Jlindoo 
princes, interrupted, it would appear, by a 
Tartar dynasty.* 1t then fell into the hands 
of » Mohammedan adventurer, and was 
held by princes of that religion until 1586, 
when the distractions previuling among the 
reiguing family induced Akber to brave 
the diilicult and dangerous passes by which 
alone this terrestrial paradise could he ap- 
proached, and send an army, under Shah 
tokh Mirza, son of Mirza Soliman (who 
had entered his service when driven out of 
Hadakshan), and Bhagwandas, of Jcypoor, 
for its conquest. These chicfs, with difli- 
culty, penctrated throngh the snow by an 
nuguarded passs but their supplics being 
exhausted, were glad to entcr into a treaty 
with the king, Yusuf Shah, by which the su- 
premacy of the emperor was acknowledged, 
but his practical interference with the pro- 
yinee forbidden. Yusuf, relying on the good 
faith and gencrosity of Akber, accompanied 
the troops on their return to the court of 
that monarch, who, considering the pledge 
given on his behalf an imconvenient one, de- 
tained his guest, and dispatched a fresh foree 
for the oceupation of Cashmere. Yaeub, 
the son of the eaptive, assembled the troops, 
and prepared to defend the pass; but the 
prevailing disscusious had extended so 
widely among the soldicry, that part weut 
over to the invaders, and the prince deemed 
it best to fall back with the rest on Scri- 
nuggur, where strife and rebellion were also 
at work. Driven thence to the hills, he cou- 
tinued the struggle for two years, but was 
at last captured and scent to Delhi, where 
both he and his father were induced by 


* Professor II. JI. Wilson considers it to have ex- 
isted either under the name of Caspapyrus or Abi- 
sarus as early as the days of Herodotus and Alex- 
ander.—Lissay on the Raj Taringi, or Hindoo Lis- 
wry of Cashmere—Asiatic Researches, vol, xv. p. 
82. This work was exccuted by four different per- 
sons, the first of whom wrote in 1148, but frequent 
and precise references are made to carlier writers, 


Akber to enter his service, and accept 
large jaghires in Behar, From this time, 
Cashmere became tlie favourite summer re- 
ireat of the Mogul rulers. 

The imperial arms were next directed 
against the Husofzcis and other Afghan 
tribes inhabiting the hilly conntrics round 


the plain of Peshawer, among whoin a pow- | 


erfinl party had becu established hy Bayezecd, 
aw false proplict, who founded a sect, sclf- 
styled Roushenia, or the enlightened, and 
declared his followers justified in scizing on 
the lauds and property of all who refused 
to helicve in liis divine mission. The im- 
postor was defeated and slain, but his sons 
bore about his bones in au ark, and_ tlic 
youngest, Jclala, became formidable from 
his energy and ambition, and succeeded in 
gaming repeated advantages over tlie Delhi 
troops, many of whom perished, including 
Rajah Beer Bal, one of Akber’s favourite 
generals. In 1600, Jclala obtained posses- 
sion of the city of Ghuznec, but was even- 
tually expelled and slain. The religious 
war was continued by lis suecessors during 
the two next reigns (those of Jehangceer and 
Shah Jehan); and when the crrors of the 
Roushenias became exploded, the Eusofzeis, 
who had long renouneed their doctrines, 
continued to maintain hostilities with the 
hoase of Timur, and afterwards with the 
kings of Persia and Cabool, preserving 
throughout their turbulent independence 
undiminished. 

Sinde was captured in 1592, its ruler, on 
submission, being, according to the policy of 
Akber, enrolled among the nobles of the 
empire; and Candahar, which had been 
seized by Shah Tahmasp soon after thie 
death of Humayun, was recovered without a 
blow, in 1591, owing to the disorders which 
marked the early part of the reign of his 
successor, Shah Abbas, By this last aequi- 
sition, Akber completed the possession of 
his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus 
(the war with the Afghans being confined 
to the mountains) at nearly the same period 
at which he concluded the conquest of Ilin- 
doostan Proper. Exeepting only Oudipoor 
and its gallant rana, with his immediate re- 
tainers, the other Rajpoot states of any im- 


The facts and dates become consistent as they approach 
A.D, 600, and from that period to the termination of 
the history, with the conquest of the kingdom by 
Akber, the chronology is accurate. Much interest- 
ing matter occurs incidentally, regarding Buddhism 
and Brahminism, (the former having been very early 
introduced into Cashmere), and also respecting the 
ancient worship of the Nagas or Snake Gods, 


ee 
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portanee all acknowledged Mogul supre- 
maey, and their chiefs had become changed 
| from jealous tributaries to active auxiliaries. 
Akher’s aggression, to which its perturbed 
eondition offered every faeility. After two 
years spent there by his son Morad, and 
other generals, during which time Ahmed- 
nuggur being besieged was nobly defended 
| by the Sultana Chand, Akber proeecded in 
| person to the seene of action, where Berar 
| had already been surrendered on behalf of 
the king of Ahmednuggur. The conquest 
of Candeish was completed by the reduetion 
of the strong fortress of Aseerghur,* in 
1599, and Prinee Danial made viceroy of 
the new provinces, with Mirza Khan (the 
sop. of Behram, who bad reeeived the title of 
Khan Khanan, formerly bestowed by Hu- 
mayun on his ill-fated father) as his confi- 
dential adviser. Prince Danial took to wife 
the daughter of Ibrahim II., of Beejapoor, 
who, like the neighbouring king of Gol- 
conda, had depreeated, by presents and 
embassies, the anger of the powerful Mogul 
for having sided against his generals in the 
eontest with Ahmedunggur.t ‘These endea- 
yours would probably have proved fruitless, 
as many similar ones had done, but for the 
hurried and compulsory return of Akber to 
Ilindocstan, owing to the miseonduet of 
his eldest son and aekuowledged heir. 
Selim was now above thirty years of age, 
und uot deficient in natural abihty; but his 
intellect had heen impuaired and his heart 
depraved by the excessive use of wine and 
opium. Taking possession of Allahabad, he 
made himself master of Oude and Behar, 
scized upon treasure amounting to thirty 
ues of rupees (£300,000), and assumed 
the title of king. These pretensions were 
speedily withdrawn on the appearanec of Ak- 
ber, who behaved with extreme moderation ; 
but his ungrateful son, while expressing sub- 
mission and fidelity, took an opportunity of 
revenging his own supposed injuries, and 
inflicting a severe blow on the feelings of his 
father, by instigating the assassination of 
Abul Fazil, whom he both feared and hated. 
An ambuseade was laid near Gwalior by 


* With this fortress, ten ycars’ provisions and count- 
less treasures fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
who was supposed to have employed magical arts. 

+ The chief of Sinde is said to have employed Por- 
tuguese oflicers in his defence against Akber, and to 
have had 200 natives dressed as Kuropeans, who 
| were consequently the earliest sepoys. Ife had also 
| a fort defended by an Arab garrison, “the first in- 
stance,” says Mr. Mlphinstone, “in which I have 


The Deeean now beeame the theatre for’ 


Nursing Deo Rajah of Oorcha, and Abul 

Fazil, after a brave defence, was slain with 
| most of his attendants, a.p. 1602. Akber was 
sreatly distressed by the loss of his friend and 
counsellor, Ie spent two days without food 
or sleep, and sent a foreé against Nursing 
Deo, with orders to seize his innocent family, 
ravage his country, and exercise other un- 
warrantable severities; but the intended vic- 
tim succeeded in eluding pursnit, and wag 
subsequently raised to high honour on the 
aceession of Selim to the throne. 

Akber would not publiely recognise his 
son’s share in the crime;{ but, on the con- 
trary, conferred on him the privilege of 
using the royal ornaments, and other marks 
of the highest distinetion. But all in vain. 
Selim beeame daily more brutal and de- 
bauehed, until at last, the publie quarrels 
between him and his son, Khosru (himself 
a violent-tempered youth) grew to such a 
height, that Khosru’s mother (the sister of 
Maun Sing), in a moment of grief and 
despair, swallowed poison; after which, her 
husband became so erucl and iraseible, that 
Akber thought it necessary to place him 
under temporary restraint. He was no 
sooner released than his jealousy of his son 
(who he believed, and probably not withont 
reason, desired to supplant him in the sne- 
cession to the throne) oceasioned new seenes 
of disorder. Meanwhile Khosrn himself 
was, beyond measure, envious of his younger 
brother, Khoorum (Shah Jehan), who was 
equally a favonrite with both his father and 
grandfather. While affairs at home were 
in this unsatisfaetory state intelligence ar- 
rived of the decease of prinee Danial. 
Morad had died some years before ;now this 
other son, Sclin’s only remaiuing brother, 
was taken from Akber, under cireumstances 
ealeulated to embitter the bereavement. In- 
temperauce had laid fast hold on its victim, 
and though so surrounded hy the faithful 
servants of his father as to be unable openly 
to gratify its solieitatious, he found means 
to have liquor seeretly conveyed to him in 
the barrel of a fowling-picee, and by unre- 
strained indulgence soon terminated his 
existenee at the age of thirty (April 1605.) 


observed any mention of that description of meree- 
narics afterwards so much esteemed.” Vol. ii. p. 297.) 
t Selim, in his Memoirs, openly acknowledges the 
crime and yindicates it on the plea of Abul Fazil’s 
having induced his father to disbelicve in the Koran. 
For this reason, he says, 1 employed the man wha 
killed Abul Fazil and brought his head to me; aad 
for this it was that }insurred my father’s deep dis- 
pleasure.”—Vrice’s Memotrs of Jahangueir, p. 33. 


Alas for Akber! he was now about sixty- 
three, and had probably anticipated that an 
old age of peace and honour might crown a 
youth of vicissitude and daring adventure, 
and a manhood of brilhant success. His 
focs were cither silent in the grave, or had 
been won by politic liberality to a cheerful 
uckuowledgment of his supremacy ; and the 
able system of civil government framed by 
the aid of the gifted brothers, Abul Fazil 
and Veizi,* and founded on a eareful con- 
sidevation of the eustoms and opinions of 
the Hindoos, had won from the mass of the 
people a degree of cordial and grateful sup- 

* Their father, a learned man, nained Mobarik, 
was expelled from his situation as college-tutor at 
Agra for latitudinarian if not athcistical opinions, 
which his sons, though professing Moslems, evidently 
shared. TF eizi diligently applied himself to the 
study of Sanserit, as did several of the most distin- 
guished men of Akber’s court, through which a taste 
for literature was widely diffused. Feizi was pre- 
sented to Akber in the twelfth year of his reign, and 
introdueed Abul Fazil six years later, and they 
jointly heeame the intimate fricnds and confidants of 
their sovereign, who survived them both. An ae- 
count of the death of Mcizi has heen recorded by a 


Bie friend but a zealous Mussulman (Abdul 


Kader), and therefore it may be highly coloured, 
but, according to him, this celebrated scholar died 
blaspheming, with distorted features and blackened 
lips, but of what malady docs not appear.—(Elphin- 
stone, vol. ii., p. 320.) 

+ “The religion of Akber,” says Mh. Elphinstone, 
(who, by the aid of a manuscript translation of the 
Akbernameh, has obtained information otherwise 
aecessihle only to oriental scholars,) “ was pure 
deism. * * * IJlis fundamental doctrine was, that 
there were no prophets; his appeal on all occasions 
was to human reason.”—(Vol. ii, p. 322.) This 
free-thinking did not however interfere with his 
alleged right as “head of the church, [? what 
chureh] to decide all disputes among its members,” 
nor prevent him from introducing a new confession 
of faith, declaring that “ there was no God but God, 
and -tkber was his caliph.”—(p. 324.) The practices 
of spiritual instructors of different denominations he 
did not seruple to adopt, and Abul Fazil, who wrote 
under his immediate supervision, makes repeated 


mention of the supernatural endowments which he 


habitually and publicly exercised, and of the “ nu- 
merous miracles which he performed.” Among the 
many superstitious modes used in seeking ‘“ success 
in business, restoration of health, birth of a son,” 
&e., a favourite method adopted “by men of all 


' nations and ranks,” was to “invocate his majesty,” 


{ 


to whom, on the obtainment of their wishes, they 
brought the offerings which they had vowed. “Not 
a day passes,” says Abul lazil, “but people bring 


cups of water to the palace, beseeching him te 


breathe upon them. Te who is privy to the secrets 
of heaven reads the decrees of fate, and if tidings of 
hope are received, takes the watcr from the suppli- 
cant, places it in the sun’s rays, and then having 
bestowed upon it his auspicious breath, returns it. 
Also many, whose diseases are deemed incurable, 
intreat him to breathe upon them, and are thereb: 


_ restored to health." —(dtyecn -Akbery, vol. i., p. 685.) 
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port which none of the “Great Moguls” 
before or after Akber ever acquired or cven 
strove for. <A total disbeliever in revealed 
religion, he had found no difficulty in sane- 
tioning the free exercise of all ereeds, and 
in hinmouring national vanity, or courting 
sectarian prejudice whenever it suited his 
object, and it was always his object to be 
popular. To the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the 
Parsec,f the Jew and the Roman. catholic,§ 
tle emperor listened with courteous defer 
enee; and his legislative ability, personal 
daring, and suavity of manner, won golden 
opinions from imultitudes who eared not to 
Had Akher lived in the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury he would have taken a peculiar interest in 
mesmerism, spirit-rapping, and table-turning. 

} To the custams af this sect Akber practicaliy in- 
clined more than to any other, his stated times of 
worship being day-hreak, noon, and midnight. ‘lis 
majesty,” Abul Fazil adds, “has also a great venera- 
tion for tire in general, and for lamps, since they are 
to be accounted rays of the greatcr light.”—Glad- 
win's Ayecn stkbery, vol. i., p. 160.) 

§ Akber appears to have played upon the eredu- 
lity of the priests sent from bey in a manner which 
they have described with much naiveté, though no 
Protestant can read their account without pain and 
indignation at the thought of the pure and life- 
giving faith of the meck and lowly Redeemer being 
ia to the imperial sceptic, under a form so little 
ikely to win respectful attention. He had expressed 
a wish to see their chapel, which they dressed up for 
the occasion with every kind of ornament they could 
borrow fram the Hindoos or any other quarter, and 
Akber declared himself dazzled with the result, and 
exclaimed that ‘no other religion could produce 
such brilliant proofs of its divinity;” a speech which, 
considering the enormous wealth in gold and gems 
he must have heard of, if not witnessed, in the idola- 
trous temples of Hindoostan, would seem little better 
than a cutting sarcasm. He had on a previous oc- 
casion prostrated himself before a representation of 
the crucifixion, “but his chief emotion was excited 
on viewing a finely-painted and ornamented image 
of the Virgin. He gazed on it long in admiration, 
and declared that she appeared indeed the Queen of 
Heaven seated on her throne.” ‘The friars hegan to 
entertain great hopes of his conversion, but soon 
found that he persisted in “ holding himself forth as 
an object of worship; and though exceedingly 
tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” 
One of his courtiers suffered it to transpire that the 
sale aim of the monarch in listening to the mis- 
sionaries was “ curiosity and amusement,” and _ this 
was confirmed soon afterwards by Akber’s gravely 
proposing to them, as a means of deciding between 
their assertions and those of the Mohammedans. that 
a famous Mullah should leap into a furnace with the 
Koran in his hand, fotlowed by one of the friars 
bearing a Bible. He promised that the Mullah 
should leap in first, hinting that he would not at ali 
yegret te see him fall a sacrifice to his presumption; 
but the friars refused the ordeal, and not feeling 
“imuch at ease in the Mogul court, soon solicited 
and obtained permission to return to Goa.’—(Maur- 
ray’s Account of Discoveries, vol. ti., p. 92.) 
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search out the selfishness which was the 
hidden main-spring of every project, whether 
ostensibly for the promotion of external 
| aggression or internal prosperity. But now 
the season for rest had arrived, and he might 
hope to enjoy the wide-spread dominion 
and almost incalenlable wealth, which a 
| clever head and a sharp sword had combined 
to win. Tis strongly-built and handsome 
‘ frame* had escaped almost unscathed from 
,the dangers and fatigues of the battle-field, 
the toilsome march, the onslaught of wild 
beasts, and the weapon of the assassin. All 
had failed to dispirit or unnerve him, and 
| the conduct of an intricate campaign, or the 
| pressure of civil government (a far more dif- 
‘ficult undertaking for one who had to make 
laws as well as superintend their exccntion), 
never absorbed the time and energy neces- 
sary to the active part which he loved to 
| bear in mental or bodily exercises of all de- 
scriptious, from philosophical discussions to 
elephant and tiger hunts, animal fights, 
feats of jugglers, and other strangely varied 
diversions. Though in youth given to in- 
ulgence in the luxuries of the table, in later 
i life he became sober and abstemious, re- 
'fraining from animal food on particular 
| days, amounting altogether to nearly a 
| quarter of the year. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, like his father and 
grandfather, he was addicted to the inordi- 
nate use of opium,t an insidious vice which 
would partially account for the criminal 


* “Ny father,” says Jehangeer, “was tall in sta- 
ture, of a ruddy, or wheaten, or nut-brown ecom- 
plexion; his eyes and eyebrows dark, the latter 
| running aeross into each other. Jlandsome in his 
exterior he had the strength of « lion, which was 
indicated by the extraordinary breadth of his chest 
and the length of his arms.” A black mole on his 
nose was prononneed hy phystognomists a sure 
| prognostication of extraordinary good fortune.— 
(Price's Afemoirs of Jahanguetr, p. 45.) 

+ Ferishta mentions that Akber was taken dan- 
gerously i] about 1582, “and as his majesty had 
adopted the habit of eating opium as Jfumayun his 
father had done before him, people beeame appre- 
hensive on his aceount.”—(Vol. ii, p. 253.) 


{ Abul Fazil states that to the Noroza, or ninth 
day of cach month, Akber gave the name of Khus- 
roz, or day of diversion, and caused a female market 
or sort of royal fair, to be held and frequented by 
the ladies of the harem and others of distinetion, 
going himself in disguise to learn the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of merehandize, and what was thought 
of the government and its exeeutive ollicers. — 
(Ayeen Albery, vol. i, p. 228.) ‘Tod attributes the 
presenee of Akber to a different and most disgrace- 
ful motive, and says, that however incredible it may 
seem, that so keen-sighted a statesman should have 
risked his power and popularity by introducing an 
immoral festival of Seythic origin, peculiarly op- 


DEATH OF THE EMPEROR AKBER—a«.p. 1605. 


excesses in another respect attributed to 
lim by Hindoo authorities,t and which, 
however notorious, would nnquestionably 
have been passed over in silence by so ful- 
some a panegyrist and detcrmined a partisan 
as Abul Fazil. Regarding the cause of his 
death, Hindoo records likewise cast a dark 
elond,§ to which My, Elphinstone makes no 
allusion, but simply notes the total loss of 
appetite and prostration of strength which 
were the chief symptoms of the fatal disease. 
In truth, the disgraceful nature of his recent 
domestic afflictions, and the ecabals and 
struggles respecting the succession, (which 
raged so fiercely that his only son was with 
difficulty induced to attend his dying bed,) 
were alone sufficient to bring a prond and 
sensitive spirit with sorrow to the grave. 

Akber expired in October, 1605, hav- 
ing been for nearly the whole forty-nine 
years of his reign a cotemporary ruler with 
Elizabeth of England, whose enterprise had 
prepared an embassy (scent by her successor) 
to soheit from him the promotion of the 
peaccful pursuits of commerce between their 
subjects. How little could these mighty 
ones of the earth have foreseen that the 
sceptre of Akber would eventually fall from 
the feeble grasp of his weak and vicious 
descendants, into the hands of the struggling 
community of traders, for whose protection 
an imperial firman was at first so humbly 
solicited. These marvellous changes teach 
great lessons. May we but profit by them. 
posed to the sensitive honour of the Rajpoots, “yet 
there is nevertheless not a shadow of doubt that 
many of the noblest of the race were dishononred on 
the Noroza,” ana one of the highest in the court 
(Pirthi Raj) was only preserved from being of the 
number hy the courage and virtue of his wife, a 
princess of Mewar, who, having beeome separated 
from her companions, found herself alone with | 
Akber, in return to whose solicitations she “ drew a 
poinard from her eoyset, and held it to his breast, 
dictating and making him repeat, an oath of renun- 
ciation of sueh infamy to all her race.” The wife of 
Lay Sing is said to have been less fortunate or less 
yvirtnous.—(Aanals of Rajasthan, vol. i., p. 345.) 

§ “The Boondi reeords,” says Tod, “are well 
worthy of belief, as diaries of events were kept by 
her prinees, who were of the lirst importanee in this 
and the succeeding reigns.” They expressly state 
that a desire to be rid of the gieat Rujah Maun ding 
of Jeypoor, to whom he was so much indebted, and 
whom he did not dare openly attack, induced Akber 
to prepare a maajiiu (intoxicating confection), part of 
which he poisoned—but presenting by mistake the 
innoeuous portion to the Rajah, he took the other 
himself, and thus perished in his own snare. Mann 
Sing had exeited the displeasure of both Akber and 
Selim, by seconding the pretensions of his nephew, 
Khosru to the throne. Old European writers at- 
tribute the death of Akber to a similar cause. 


At the period of Akber’s death the em- 
pire was divided into fifteen subahs or pro- 
vinees, namely, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, 
Ajmeer, Guzerat, Behar, Bengal, Dell, 
Cabool, Lahore, Moultan, Malwa, Berar, 
Candcish, and Ahmednuggur. Mach had 
its own viceroy (sepah sillar),* who exercised 
complete control, civil and military, subject 
to the instructions of the king. Under him 
were the reyenne functionaries, and also the 
foujders, or military commanders, whose 
authority extended alike over the regular 
troops and foeal soldicry or militia within 
their districts. Justice was administered 
by a court composed of an oflicer named 
meer adel (lord justice) and a cazi. The 
police of considerable towns was under an 
ollieer called the cufwal; in smaller places, 
under the revenue ollicer; and in villages, 
under the internal anthorities.+ 

The revenue system, by which Akber 
gained so ninch eclebrity, had, in fact, been 
partially introdueed during the brief reign 
of Sheer Shah. Its objects were—Jirst, to 
obtain a correct measurement of the land, 
by the establishment of a uniform standard, 
to supersede the differing measures formerly 
employed even by public officers; and by 
the appointment of fit persons, provided 
| with improved instruments of mensuration, 
to furnish accounts of all cultivable lands 
within the empire. Second, the land was 
divided into three classes, according to its 
fertility; the amount of each sort of produce 
that a begah} would yicld was ascertained, 
the average of the three was assumed as the 
produce of a begah, and one-third of that 
produce formed the government demand. 
But any enltivator who thought the amount 
claimed too high might insist on an actual 


* This title was subsequently changed to subah- 
dar, and an additional financial officer introduced, 
named the dewanr, who was subordinate to the su- 
bahdar, but appointed by the king. 

+ The general tone of the instructions given to these 
funetionaries appears as just and benevolent as could 
well be expeeted under a despotism; the question 
is, how far they were carried out in the right spirit. 
There are, however, some enaetments which reflect 
little eredit on the law-giver, such as the following: 
* Let him (the eutwal) see that butchers, those who 
wash dead bodies, and others who perform unelean 
oftices, have their dwelling separate from other men, 
who should avoid the society of such stony-hearted, 
dark-minded wretches. Whosoever drinketh out of 
the same cup with an exceutioner, let one of his hands 
he cut off; or if he eateth out of his kettle, deprive 
him of one of his fingers."—Gladwin's -dyeen thbery. 

{ An Indian measure, much above half-an-acre. 

§ The ancient rulers of Elindoostan, Abul Fazil 
admits. elaimed but one-sixth.—Vol. i., p. 278. 

R 


IMPROVED REVIINUE SYSTEM ADOPTED BY AKBER. 
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measurement aud division of the crop, 
Third, the produce was to be converted into 
a money payment, taken on an average of 
the preceding nineteen years; but, as in 
the previous case, every husbandman was 
allowed to pay in kind if he thought the 
rate in specie fixed too high. All particu- 
lars respecting the classification and reyenue 
of the ‘land were annually recorded in the 
village registers; and as at the period of the 
introduction of this system Akber abolished 
a vast number of vexatious taxes and fces to 
officers, the pressure on individuals is said 
to have been lightened, though the profit to 
the state was increased. Jt shonld, however, 
be remembered that Akber claimed onc- 
third of the produce, and Sheer Shah had 
professed to take but one-fourth.§ The 
farming of any branch of the revenue was not 
allowed, and the collectors were instructed 
to deal directly with individnal cultivators, 
and not rely implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village. 

The echicf agent in these reforms was 
Rajah Todar Mul, whose zcalous observance 
of the fasts and other requirements of the 
Brahminical religion, doubtless angmented 
his influence among his own nation. ‘Thns, 
whether m military proceedings or civil 
government, Akber always gladly availed 
himself of the abilities of the Hindoos, of 
whose character he unquestionably formed 
avery high estimate,|| and whose good will 
{notwithstanding the aggression on which 
his interference was grounded) he greatly 
conciliated by three important ediets, which 
involved concessions to human rights, of a 
deseription rarely made byoricntal despots, to 
whose notions of government by the sword 
all freedom is essentially opposed. In 156}, 


| Abul Fazil, who may be taken as a fair expo- 
nent of the feelings of his royal master (in the for- 
ticth year of whose reign he wrote), thus expresses 
himself on this point:—Summarily the Hindoos 
are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, ehecr- 
ful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of inflicting 
austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, given 
to retirement, able in business, grateful, admirers of 
truth, and of unbounded fidelity in all their deal- 
ings. Their character shines brightest in adversity.” 
He adds his conviction, from frequent discourses 
with learned Brahmins, that they “one and all be- 
lieve in the unity of the Godhead; and although 
they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by 
no means idolaters,” which latter assertion may be 
doubted as applied to the lower and less-informed 
professors of any religion which inculeates or suffers 
the “high vencration” of images. Lastly, he says, 
“they have no slaves among them,” a remark to 
which we may have cceasion to revert in a subse- 
quent section.—.fyeen -AAbery, vol. ii., pp. 294-'5. 
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a prohibition was issued against the making 
slaves of persons captured in war; an infa- 
mous practice, which had gained sueh a 
height that not only the innoeent wives and 
children of garrisons taken by storm were 
sold into slavery, but even the peaceable 
inhabitants of a hostile country were seized 
for the same purpose. In 1568, the jezia or 
eapitation-tax on infidels was abolished ; and 
about the same time all taxes on pilgrims 


were removed, because, “although the tax 


fell on a yain superstition, yet, as all modes 
of worship were designed for one Great 
Being, it was wrong to throw an obstacle 
in the way of the devout, and to eut them 
off from their mode of intercourse with their 
Maker.” (dkber Namah, MS. translation.) 

The condition of the royal slaves* was 
ameliorated by Akber; but it does not ap- 
pear that he made any attempt to restore 
liberty even to those from whom it had been 
rayished by the glaring injustice above de- 
scribed. Nor would any effort of a purely 
just and benevolent tendeney have been 
consistent with the character of one whose 
ambition filled the mountain fortresses of 
Hlindoostan with captives,f and who seru- 
pled not to form minarets of human heads,{ 
or give orders for the complete extermina- 
tion of a flying foe.§ 

In the regulation of the army great 
alterations were made: the troops, where- 
ever it was practicable, were paid in cash 
from the treasury, instead of by jaghires and 
assignments on the revenue; and the tricks 
played at the musters by means of servants 


* The king (says Abul Fazil) disliking the word 
slaye, desired that of chelah (signifying one who re- 
lies upon another) to be applied in its place. “ Of 
these unfortunate men there are several kinds: 1st. 
Those who are considered as common slaves, being 
infidels taken in battle; and they are bought and 
sold. 2nd. Those who of themselves submit to bon- 
dage. 3rd. The children born of slaves. 4th. A 
thief who becomes the slave of the owner of the 
stolen goods. Sth. We who is sold for the price of 
blood. The daily pay of a chelah is from one dam 
to one rupee; they are formed into divisions, and 
committed to the care of skilful persons, to be 
instructed in various arts and occupations.”—Glad- 
win’s «lyecn Akbery, vol. i., p. 209. 

+ Among the prisoners who perished by violence 
in the fort of Gwalior, was the only son of the un- 
happy Kamran. The reason does not appear; but the 
execution is stated by Price, on the authority of Abul 
Fazil, as commanded by Akber some time after the 
death of Kamran; and Ferishta (also apparently 
quoting the Akbernameh) says that Behram Khan 
was aceuscd of intending to intrigue with the un- 
fortunate prince; a very unlikely supposition, con- 
sidering the enmity which he had ever displayed to- 
wards his fathcr.—Dow's Iindoostan, vol. 1i., p. 324. 


CAPITATION-TAX ON INFIDELS ABOLISHED BY AKBER. 


and camp-followers, mounted for the day on 


borrowed horses, prevented, by written de- | 


scriptions of every man’s person, and the 
marking of cach horse. But the organiza- 
tion of the army was never very complete. 
The king named the munsubdars|| or officers, 
as he thought fit, commanders of from 10 
to 10,000 men; hnt these numbers, in all 
but the lowest classes, were merely nominal, 
and only served to fix the rank and pay of 
the holders, whose actual force, often not a 
tenth of their figure on paper, when mustered, 
was paid from the treasury. Each munsub- 
dar was obliged to keep half as many infan- 
try as horsemen; and of the infantry, one- 
fourth were required to be matehlockmen, 
the rest might be arehers. There were also 
a distinct body of horsemen, called ahdis 
(single men), whose pay depended upon 
their merits, but was always much ligher 
than that of the ordinary cavalry. Into every 
branch of the imperial arrangements, domes- 
tie as well as public, the most careful me- 
thod was introduced—the mint, treasury, 
and armoury—the harem, with its 5,0004 in- 
habitants—the litchens,** baths, perfume 
offices, fruiteries, and flower-gardens, alike 
manifested the order-loving mind of their 
ruler. The department which he appears to 
have superintended with especial pleasnre, 
was that comprising the various descriptions of 
animals, whether belonging to the elass pecu- 
liarly adapted for the nse and benefit of 
man, or to that of the savage beasts who 
played a leading part in the barbarous fights 
and shows which formed the chief popular 


} Bird’s Gujarat, p. 338. 

§ “What with the examples made during the 
reign of my father,” writes Jehangeer, “and subse- 
quently during my own, there is searcely a province 
in the empire in which, cither in hattle, or by the 
sword of the executioner, 500,000 or 600,000 human 
beings have not fallen victims to [what he terms] 
their fatal disposition to discontent and turbulence.” 
—(p. 128.) Allowing the narrator to have had, as 
was doubtless the ease, the larger share in this 
wholesale destruction, and supposing the numbers to 
be overstated, there yet remains ample evidence to 
indicate a terrible waste of human life on the part of 
both monarchs. 

|| None but the king’s sons were munsubdars of 
more than 5,000; and this latter class, according to 
the Alyeen Akbery, comprised only thirty persons. 

q| Bach of whom had an apartment and a monthly 
stipend, “ equal to her merit,” of from two to 1,610 
rupecs, that is, from four shillings to £161. 

** 'The emperor took but one meal a-day, for 
which there being no fixed time, the cooks were 
ordered to keep 100 dishes always in readiness to 
set on table at an Lour's notice. “ What is required 
for the harem,” adds Abul Fazil with sly sareasm, 
“is going forward from morning till night.” 


WEALTH OF AKBER AND 


OTHER GREAT MOGULS. 


diversions of the age. Tlie elephants,* dro- 
medarics, and cancels; horses and mules; 
oxen, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and tame deer ; 
lous, tigers, and pauthers; lhuuting-leopards, 
honnds, and hawks ;—reecived as much at- 
tention as if their royal master had been a 
veterinary surgeon: while, in the matter of 
tame partridges and pigeons, no schoolboy 
could have been a greater adept than the 
mighty monarch, Akber Padshah.t 

The town of Futtchpoor Sikri, near Agra, 
built aud fortified by Akber, although now 
deserted, presents ample evidence of having 
heen a place, both im magnificence and 
architectural beauty, adapted for the abode 
of one of the wealthiest sovercigns the world | 
ever knew. Respecting the amount of the 
treasures seized from Moslem and Tlindoo 
palaces and temples, we haye no reliable in- 
formation.t Jchangcer asserts, that of the 
paraphernalia and requisites for grandeur, 
accumulated by Akber, “whether in trea- 
sure or splendid furniture of any description, 
the invincible Timur, who subdued the 
world, and from whom my father was cighth 
in descent, did not possess one-tenth.” Tle 
adds, that Akber, desirous to ascertain the 
coutents of the treasury at Agra, had 400 
pairs of scales kept at work, day and night, 
weighing gold and jewels only. At the ex- 
piration of flve months the work was still far 
from being concluded; the emperor, from 
some cause or other, not choosing to have it 


* Aecording to Abul Fazil, Akber had between 
5,000 and 6,000 elephants, of whom 101 were kept 
for his own riding. He delighted in the cxereise ; 
and, even when in their most exeited state, would 
plaee his foot on tlie tusk of one of these enormous 
creatures, and mount in an instant; or spring upon 
its back, from a wall, as it rushed furiously past. 
A fine elephant cost a lac of rupees (£10,000), had 
five men and a boy allotted for its service, and a 
stated daily allowance of rice, sugar, milk, ghee, &c., 
besides 300 sugar-eanes per diem, during the scason, 
Every ten elephants were superintended by an offi- 
cer, whose duty it was to report daily to the emperor 
their exact condition—whether they ate less food 
than usual, or were in any way indisposed. 

+ On a journey or march, the court was never 
accompanied hy less than 20,000 pigeons, with bear- 
ers carrying their houses. Of the quality of these 
birds, Abul Fazil remarks, lis majesty had discovered 
“infallible criterions,” such as twisting their feet, 
slitting their eyclids, or opening their nostrils. 

t In Mandelsloc’s travels (Ilarris's Voyages, vol. iii., 
ys 762), an inventory is given of the treasure in| 
jewels, bullion, eoin, and other property belonging 
to Akber at the time of his death, which that tra- 
veller states to have been furnished him by “ very 
knowing and worthy persons,” in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, whom he describes as possessing “eight large 
vaults filled with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
the value of which is inestimable.” The items are | 


continued, had the treasures safely secured, 
and was content to be the master of “un- 
told gold.’ In this astounding statement 
there would secm to be cither some great 
mistake on the part of the copyist,§ or gross 
exaggeration on that of the royal autobio- 
grapher, The latter is probably im fault; 
for although he frequently criminates him- 
self by confessing the commission of crimes 
wlich other writers would searecly have 
ventured to attribute to him (the mnrder of 
Abul Fazil, for instance), yet his eredulity 
and tendeney to “high colouring,” render 
much sifting necessary before recciving his 
assertions, and greatly enhance the value 
of corroborative evidence. Turopean tra- 
vellers go far to establish the probability of 
otherwise imeredible statements regarding 
the cnormous wealth of the Great Moguls, 
by their descriptions of the magnificence of 
the court, and also of the steady influx of 
gold and silver still annually reecived in 
return for silk, cotton, spices, and various 
products, for which coin or bullion was the 
ehief exchange, other commoditics or manu- 
factures being taken only in comparatively 
smal] quantities. 

Reign of Jehangeer.—The lier of Akber 
was carricd through the palace-gates of 
Agra by Sclim and his thee sons, Khosru, 
Khoorum, and Parvacz, and borne thence 
to its stately mausoleum] at Sccundra (three 
miles distant), by the princes and chief 


interesting—in certain sorts of moncy eoined hy the 
express order of Akber, in another description, 
called Akber rupees, and in “payses [pice], sixty 
whereof make a crown,’—total value = 199,173,333 
crowns, or abont £50,000,000 sterling. In jewels, 
30,026,026 crowns; “ statucs of gold, of divers crea- 
tures,” 9,503,370 c.; gold plate, dishes, cups, and 
houschold-stuff, 5,866,895 c.; poreclain and other 
earthen vesscls, 1,255,873 c.; brocades—gold and 
silver stuffs, silks and muslins, 7,654,989 c.; tents, 
hangings, and tapestries, 1,962,772 c.; twenty-four 
thousand manuscripts, richly bound, 3,231,866 c.; 
artillery and ammunition, -++,287,985 c; small arms, 
swords, bucklers, pikes, bows, arrows, e., 3,777,702 ¢.; 
saddles, bridles, and other gold and silver accoutre- 
ments, 1,262,824¢.; coverings for elephants and 
horses, embroidered with gold, silver, and pearls, 
2,500,000 c.; woollen eloths, 261,626 c.; brass and 
copper utensils, 25,612 c.; making a total (coin in- 
cluded) of 274,113,793 c., or £68,528,448 sterling. 

§ The Persian copy of Jchangecr's Memotrs, trans- 
lated by Major Price, was unfortunately imperfect ; 
that from which Mr. Gladwin has borrowed largely, 
is considered less defective. 

|| This superb structure, begun by Akber, was 
finished by his successor, who declared the total eost to 
have been about £1,800,000. The amiable mother 
of Akber, Namcida, afterwards termed Miriam Me- 
kani, had been buried only two years before in I{u- 
mayun's tomb at Delhi. 
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ACCESSION OF THE EMPEROR JEHANGERR, a.p. 1605. 


nobles. Owing to the exertions made by 
the late sovereign on his death-bed to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak of domestie 
rivalry, and to the sueeessful negotiations 
entered into with Rajah Maun Sing, and 
other leading persons, Selim was proclaimed 
emperor unopposed. With undisguiscd de- 
light he mounted the jewelled throne, on 
which such enormous sums had been 
lavished, and plaeed on his brows the twelve- 
pointed erown.* The chicf ameers were 
summoned from the different provinces to 
attend the gorgeous and prolonged eere- 
monial; for forty days and nights the nukara, 
or great state-drum, sounded triumphantly ; 
odoriferous gums were kept burning in 
eensers of rare workmanship, and immense 
candles of eamphorated wax, in branches of 
gold and silver, illumined the hours of 
darkness. 

Considering “ wniversal conquest the pe- 
euliar vocation of sovereign princes,” the 
new emperor, in the coinage struck npon 
his aecession, assumed the title of Jehan- 
geer (conqueror of the world), and ex- 
pressed a hope so to acquit himself as to 
justify the assumption of this high-sounding 
epithet. His early mcasurest were of a more 
pacifie and benevolent tendeney than might 
have been expected either from this com- 
meneement, or his general character. He 
confirmed most of his father’s old servants 
in their offices; issued orders remitting 
some vexatious duties whieh existed, not- 


* The crown and throne, those favourite symbols 
of power, with which eastern kings have ever de- 
lighted to dazzle the eyes of their subjects, were of 
extraordinary magnificence and beauty. The for- 
mer—made by the order of Akber, in the fashion of 
that worn by the Persian kings—had twelve points, 
each surmounted by a diamond of the purest water, 
while the central point terminated in a single pearl 
of extraordinary size; the whole (including many 
valuable rubies) being estimated at a cost equivalent 
to £2,070,000 sterling. The throne, so constructed 
as to be easily taken to pieces and put together again, 
was ascended by silver steps, on the top of which 
four silver lions supported a canopy of pure gold, 
the whole adorned with jewels, to an amount, which 
Price translates, as equal to £30,000,000 sterling. 

+ Onc of these, most creditable to Tchangeer, in- 
volves a terrible revelation of existing evils. Ie 
ordered the governor of Bengal to take decided mea- 
sures for abolishing the infamous practice, long used 
in Silhet and other dependencies of Bengal, of com- 
pelling the people to sell their children, or else 
emasculate and deliver them up to the governors of 
those provinces in satisfaction for their rents,—by 
which means some thousand cunuchs had been made 
yearly.—Gladwin’s Jehungcer, p. 104. 

{ Sir Thomas Roe was occasionally admitted to 
the evening entertainments, when the Great Mogul, 
seated on a low throne, threw off all restraint, and, 


withstanding the recent reformatory mea- 
sures; and desiring to give aceess to all 
classes of people who might choose to ap- 
peal to him personally, eaused a gold ehain 
to be hung between a stone pillar near the 
Jumna and the walls of the citadel of Agra, 
communieating with a string of little bells 
suspended in his private apartments ; so that 
the suitor, by following the ehain, would be 
enabled to announee his presenee to the 
emperor without any intermediary. Tor 
this invention, Jehangeer takes great credit, 
and also for the interdiet placed by him on 
the use of wine, and the regulations for 
that of opium; but as his own habits of 
nightly intoxieation were notorious, the 
severe punishment with which he visited all 
other offenders against the laws of strict 
temperance, gives little evidence of the 
rigid justice so repeatedly put forward in 
his autobiography,§ as his leading principle 
of action. Among his first proceedings, 
was the release of all prisoners throughout 
the empire. “ From the fortress of Gwalior 
alone,’ he says, ‘there were set at liberty no 
less than 7,000 individuals, some of whom 
had been in confinement for forty years. 
Of the number discharged altogether on this 
oceasion, some conception may be formed, 
when it is mentioned, that within the limits 
of Hindoostan there are not less than 2,400 
fortresses, of name and strength, exclusive 
of those in the kingdom of Bengal, which 
surpass all reckoning.” —(Aemoirs, p. 10.) 


together with most of his companions, drank himself 
into a state of maudlin intoxication. A courtier 
once indiserectly alluded, in public, to a debauch of 
the previons night, npon which Jehangeer affected 
surprise, inquired what other persons had shared in 
this breach of the law, and ordered those named to 
be so severely bastinadocd that one of them died. 
In his Demotrs, he makes no secret of his habitual 
excesses, but says his usual allowance once reached 
twenty cups of spirits a-day, and that if he was a 
single hour without his beverage, his hands began to 
shake, and he was unable to sit at rest. After coming 
to the throne, he took for some time but five cups 
(little more than a quart), diluted with wine, and only 
after night-fall. Of opium, his daily dose, at forty- 
six years of age, was cight ruttecs, orsixty-four grains. 

§ This Antobiography resembles that of Timur in 
the manner in which the royal narrator holdly 
alleges good motives for his worst deeds, and after 
describing the torments and cruel deaths inflicted 
by him on thousands of unhappy beings, dwells, 
almost in the same page, on his own compassionate 
and loving nature, giving, as examples, the letting 
free of birds, deluded by the skilful murmuring of 
the Cashmerians into captivity; his regret for the 
death, by drowning, of a little boy who used to guide 
his elephant, and similar circumstances. In spite of 
its defects, the hook is both valuable and interest- 
ing, as throwing much light on the customs and 


Jehangeer was not Jone permitted to en- 
joy in peace his vast inheritanec.* 
partial reconciliation between him 
Prince Khosru was little more than a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities, marked hy 
distrust and tyranny on the one side—sul- 
leuness and disaffection on the other. At 


length, some four months after his acecssion, 


the emperor was aroused at midnight with 
the tidings that his son had fled to Delhi, 
with afew attendants. A detachment was 
immediately sent in pursuit, and Jehangeer 
followed im the morning with all the foree 
he could colicct; but notwithstanding these 
prompt measures, Khosru succeeded in as- 
sembling upwards of 10,000 men (who sub- 
sisted by plnnder), and obtained possession 
of Lahore. Ile was, however, defeated in 
a contest with a detachment of the royal 
troops; taken prisoner in a boat, which ran 
aground in the Ifydaspes; and in less than 
a month, the whole rebellion was com- 
pletely quashed. When brought in chains 
of gold into the presence of Is father, 
Khosru, in reply to the reproaches and 
qnestions addressed to him, refused to 
eriminate his advisers or abettors, entreating 
that his hfe might be deemed a suflicient 
penalty for the offences he had instigated. 
Jehangeer, always ready to take advantage 
of any plausible pretext for the exercise of 
his barbarous and cruel disposition, spared 


his son’s hfe,p but wreaked an ample ven- 


geance, by compelling him to witness the 
agonies of his friends and adherents. Some 
were sewn up in raw hides and exposed to 
a burning sun, to die in lingering tortures 
of several days’ duration ; others flayed alive ; 
while no less than 
line leading from the gate of Uahore, and 
so Jong as any of these unfortunates con- 


700 were impaled in a| 
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eat 


tinued to breathe, ie prince was Drone 


The! daily to the spot, in mock state, mounted 
and | 


on an elephant and preeeded by a mace- 
bearer, who called out to him to receive the 
salutations of his servants. Klosru passed 
three days and nights without tasting food, 
and long remained a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. At the expiration of a year, 
Jehangeer seemed disposed to lighten his 
eaptivity by suffering his chains to be 
struck off, but a conspiracy for his release 
being su sequently detected (or invented by 
the ‘partisans of Prince Khoorum), he was 
confined as closely as before. 

In 1607, an army was despatched, under 
Mohabet Khan (son of Sagurji, the recreant 
brother of Pertap), against Umra, Rana of 
Oudipoor, and another under the Khan Kha- 
nan, into the Deccan; but both were nnsuc- 
eessful, and the latter especially reecived re- 
peated defeats from Malek Amber, who retook 
Ahmednuggur; and uniting to his talents 
for war no less ability for civil government, 
introduced a new reyenuc system into the 
Decean, and obtained there equal celcbrity 
to that acquired by Rajah Todar Mul in 
Ilindoostan, 

During these proceedings, Jehangecr was 
privately oceupied in the eriminal intrigues 
which resulted in his marriage with the 
celebrated Nour Jchan. This clever, but un- 
principled woman, was the daughter of a 
Persian adyenturer,t who haying succeeded 
in gaining admittanee to the service of 
Akber, rose to a position of trust and 
hononr. Jhs wife frequently visited the 
royal harem with her young daughier, 
whose attractions speedily captivated the 
heir-apparent. Akber being made aware of 
what was passing, had Nour Jehan bestowed 
in marriage on Sheer Afghan, a roung 


opinions of the age, and on the demonology, alche- ) bestow themselves and their dowries on any of the 


my, and various superstitions in which Jchangeer 
was as firm a believer as his royal eompecr, James L, 
of Iingland, whom he resembled in another point, 
namely, strong dislike to tobacco (then newly in- 
troduced by the Portuguese), against which he also 
issued a “counterblast,” in the shape of a deeree, 
forbidding its use in Hlindoostan, as Shah Abbas 
had previously done throughout Persia. 

* Besides the treasure accumulated by his father, 
he received the property (amounting, in jewels alone, 
to £4,500,000,) which Danial had contrived to amass 
in the Decean, in great measure by open violence, 
or, as Jehangeer mildly phrases it, by eompelling 
people to sell to him elephants and other property, 
and sometimes omitting to pay for them. The 300 
ladies of the prince's harem were likewise sent te the 
emperer; who, being somewhat puzzled how to dis- 
pose of so large an addition to his family, gave them 
to understand that they were, one and all, free to 


nobles who might desire them in marriage. 

+ There is a passage in the Jemoirs which indi- 
eates pretty clearly that Jehangecr would have felt 
little seruple in following “ the distinguished exam- 
ple” given by “ the house of Othman, who, for the 
stability of their royal authority, of atl their sons, 
preserve but one, considering it expedient to destroy 
all the rest."—(p. 66.) 

{¢ Gheias was a man well born, but redueed to 
poverty, and driven to seek subsistence by emigrating 
with his wife and children to India. Direetly after 
reaching Candahar, Nour Jehan was born; and, being 
worn down with fatigne and wart the miserable 


| parents exposed the infant on a spot by which ine 


caravan was to pass. The expedient suceceded 

rich merchant saw and took compassion on the child, 
relieved the distress of its parents, and, perceiving 
the father and eldest son to be persons of edvication 
and ability, procured for them suitable employment. 


| 


— 


for above four years. 
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NOUR MAHAL MADE EMPRESS, a.p. 1611. 


Persian, distinguished for his bravery, to 
whom he gave a jaghire in Bengal, whither 
he proceeded, accompanied by his young 
bride. But the mattcr did not end here; 
for Jehangeer, about a year after his ac- 
cession, took occasion to intimate to Kootb- 


‘oo-decn, the viceroy of Bengal (Is foster- 


brother), his desire to obtain possession of 
the cbject of his unhallowed passion. In- 
deavours were made to sonnd Sheer Afghan 


on the subject; but the high-spirited chief, 
at the first intimation of the designs euter- 
tained against his honour, threw up his com- 
mand, and left off wearing arms, as a sign 
that he was no longer in the king’s service. 
After this, repeated attempts were made to 
assassinate hum, until at length, at a com- 
pulsory interview with Kootb-oo-deen, per- 
ceiving himself entrapped, he resolved to 
sell his hfe dearly—slew the viceroy and 
several other officers, and at Jast fell him- 
self, covered with wounds. Nour Jehan 
was seized and sent to court, but, either 
from some temporary aversion on her part 
to the murderer of her husband, or (for the 
tale is differently told) from some equally 
short-lived compunction on his, she was 
allowed to remain in the seraglio unnoticed 
The passion of the 
emperor at length reviving, he made her his 
wife; bestowed on her, by an imperial edict, 
the title of empress; and styled her first, 
Nour Mahal (the light of the harem), and 
afterwards Nour Jehan (fhe light of the 
world.) ler influence became unbounded : 
beginning by a feminine desire for splendid 
jewels,* she soon mapifested her capacity 
for eoveting and exercising arbitrary do- 
wminion, and evineed as much energy and 
ambition, and as little principle as conld be 

* Jchangeer states that he assigned for her dowry 
an amount equal to £7,200,000 sterling, “ which 
sum she requested as indispensable for the purchase 
of jewels, and I granted it without a murmur.”— 
(p. 271.) Tle also gave her a pearl necklace, eom- 
prising forty heads, each one of great worth. These 
statements must, of course, be taken quantum valeat, 
and are only cited to enable the reader to form some 
idea of the numerous and costly jewels worn at the 
period: the accumulation of which had been for ages 
the favourite employment of the Tlindoo princes, 
from whom they had been plundered. In evidence of 
the excessive desire for splendid jewels, may be no- 
ticed the testimony of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain— 
that one of the courtiers purchased from a merchant a 
large pear-shaped pearl, which he had brought with 
him from England, for the sum of £1,200. 

7 The Rajpoots have been fortunate in having had 
Yod for a chronicler; but they still necd a Walter 
Scott to popularize their decds of love and sar in 
the ee of those who care not to look on truth un- 
mixed with fiction, Yet Rajpoot annals, eyen in the 


paralleled in many (so called) “great men.” 
Honours never before enjoyed by the consort 
of any Indian potentate were lavished upon 
ler, even to the conjunction of her name 
on the coin with that of Jehangeer; her 
father, Mirza Gheias, was made prime minis- 
ter; her brother, Asuf Khan, placed in 
a high station; and, on every affair in which 
she took an interest, her will was law. 

The legislative ability of Mirza Gheias 
produced beneficial effects in public affairs ; 
and his modest, yet manly bearing, con- 
cihated the nobility, who soon lcarned to 
appreciate the value of the control which he 
exercised over the ill-regulated mind of the 
emperor. Nour Jehan found employment 
in superintending the construction of pub- 
he cdifices and gardens; and by skilful 
management, increased the magnificence of 
the court and lessened the expenditure. 
The mode of preparing the famous otto of 
roses is generally attributed, in India, either 
to her or to her mother. 

Soon after this marriage, the disturbances 
in Bengal, which had prevailed throughout 
the previous years of Jehangecr’s reign, 
were bronght to a close a.p. 1612. Malek 
Amber’s Mahratta-like mode of warfare 
proved increasingly successful in the Decean, 
and the imperial forees were decidediy 
worsted; bnt in Mewar, Prince Khoorum, 
at the head of 20,000 men, obtained the 
submission of Rana Umra Sing, who, after 
sustaining seventcen pitched battles, was at 
length compelled to bow to the Mognis “the 
crimson banner”? which, for more than 800 
years, had waved in proud independenee 
over the heads of the Gehlotes. Prince 
Khoorum (the son of a Rajpootni) evinced 
affectionate respect towards his brave foe ;+ 
sober page of the historian, are fraught with romance 
and chivalry. Take one instance. During the war 
with Jehangeer, an opportunity occurred to recover 
some frontier lands in the plains, and Umra, with all 
his chiefs, assembled for the purpose. Two rival 
clans (whose feuds largely contnbuted to the rnin of 
Mewar) disputed the privilege of forming the derole 
or vanguard, and the sword would have deeided the 
question but for the tact of the prince, who exclaimed, 
“The herole to the clan that first enters Ontala.” 
Ontala was a frontier fortress, about eighteen miles 
east of Oudipoor, situated on rising ground, with a 
stream flowing beneath its massy walls, round towers 
at intervals, and but one gate. Some hours before 
day-break the clans moved off to the attack ; the Suk- 
tawuts arrived first, and made directly for the gate- 
way; the Chondawuts, less skilled in topography, 
traversed a swamp, which retarded them; but they 
brought ladders, and, on arriving, their chief at once 
commeneed the escalade. <A ball struck him back 
lifeless among his vassals. Mcanwhile, the Sukta- 
wuts were also checked; for the clephant on which 


SUBJUGATION OF OUDIPOOR, 


and Jchangcer himself, delighted at having 


obtained, by means of the valour of his 
favourite son, the homage of a prince whose 
ancestors, intrenched in their mountain 
strongholds, “had never belicld a king of 
Hindoostan, or made submission to any 
one,” sent to the rana a friendly firman, 
with the “impress of his five fingers,” and 
desired Khoorum, ‘by any means by which 
it could be brought about, to treat this il- 
lustrious one according to his own heart’s 
wishes.’”’* he personal attendanec of Umra 
at the Mogul court was excused, and a simi- 
lar exemption extended to the future reign- 
ing sovercigns of Mewar, the heir-apparent 
being received as their representative, Prince 
Kurrun, the son and suecessor of Umra, was 
most honourably weleomed by Jehanegccr, 
who placed him on lis right hand, above 
every other noble, and declared that “his 
countenanee carried the impression of his 
illustrious extraction.” + Nour Jehan like- 
wise loaded him with gifts and dignitics; 
but the prinee, fechng his newly-forged 
chains none thie lighter for the flowers with 
which they were wreathed, still remained 
sad antl humiliated, though courteous in his 
bearing. Umra was yet further from being 
reconciled to become a ficf-holder of the em- 
pire. To reecive the imperial firman outside 
his capital was the only concession demanded 
from him, in return for which Khoorum 
offered to withdraw every Moslem from 
Mewar. But he could not be brought to 
submit to the humiliation ; therefore, assem- 
bling the ehicfs, lie made the teeka (the 


their leader rode, and on whose strength he depended 
to force the gate, was deterred from approaching by 
its projecting spikes. lis men were falling thick 
about him, when a shout from the rival clan in- 
spirec a desperate resolve. Springing to the ground, 
he covered the spikes with his own body, and bade 
the driver, on pain of instant death, propel the ele- 
phant against him. The gates gave way, and over 
the dead body of their chief the clan rushed on to 
the combat, and, fighting with resistless energy, 
slaughtered the Moguls, and planted on the castle the 
standard of Mewar. But the herole was not for them; 
for the next in rank and kin, and heir to the Chonda- 
wat leader, had caught the lifeless body as it fell, and, 
true to his title (the mad chief of Deogurh), wrapped 
it in his searf, slung it on his back, and, scaling the 
wall, cleared the way with his lance, until he was 
able to fling his burden over the parapet, shouting— 
“the herole to the Chondawnts! we are first in!” 

* Colonel Tod mentions having seen the identical 
firman in the rana of Oudipocr’s archives. The 
hand being immersed in a compost of sandal-wood, 
is applied to the paper, to which the impression of 
the palm and five fingers is thus clearly, and even 
lastingly atlixed.—Rujast’han, vol. i., p. 362. 

t Rajasthan, vol. i., p. 364. ‘lod had probably a 
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Ap, 161).—HEMBASSY OF ROH, 
ancient symbol of sovercignty) ou Isis son’s 
forchead, and forthwith qaitted the capital, 
and sechided himself in a ueighhouring 
palace, on the borders of a lake. The stately 
form of Umra, “the tallest and strongest of 
the princes of Mewar,” never again crossed 
the threshold until it was borne, as dust and 
ashes, to be deposited in the scpnichre of 
his fathers; but Prince Khoorum visited 
hun, as a friend, in his retirement, and, in 
after years, had abundant reason to rejoice 
in the sympathy which he had manifested 
towards the Rajpoot princes of Oudipoor. 

In 1615, Sir ‘Thomas Roe arrived at court, 
then licld at Ajmecr, as ambassador from 
James 1. His journey from Surat, by Boor- 
hanpoor and Chittore, lay through the Dec- 
can, where war was raging; and the rana’s 
country, where it had just ceased; yet he 
met with no obstruction or cause for alarm, 
except from mountaineers, who took advan- 
tage of the disturbed state of the times to 
molest travellers. The emperor received 
him favourably, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition and intrigues of the Portugucse Jesuits, 
and the contrast afforded hy the unpretend- 
ing character of his presents{ and retinue 
to the magnificent ecremonial which he 
daily witnessed, and iu which he was per- 
mitted to take part without performing the 
humihating prostration which Jehaugcer, 
like Akber, demanded from those who ap- 
proached him, despite the belief of all zea- 
lous Mohammedans, that such homage could 
he fitly offered to the Deity alone. 

The greatest displays took place on the 


more perfect copy of Jehangeer's Memoirs than that 
translaled by Price, as he cites passages not to be 
found in the English version. 

{ The most acceptable of these seems to have been 
a coach, a mode of conveyance then newly used in 
England. Jehangeer had it taken to pieces by na- 
tive workmen, who, having built another with more 
costly materials, reconstrueted the pattern-one, sub- 
stituting double-gilt silver nails for the originals of 
brass, and a lining of silver brocade instead of 
Chinese velvet. Some pictures, likewise, proved 


suitable gifts; and one of them was so accurately 


copied by native artists, that Roe being shown the 
original and five copies by candle-light, could not, 
without some difliculty, distinguish that which he 
had brought from England. Once, being much 
pressed for some offering wherewith to gratify Jehan- 
gecr’s insatiable covetousness, he presented to him a 
book of maps (Mereator’s Cosmography), with which 
the empcror was at first exccssively delighted; but, 
on examination, finding the independent kingdoms 
there delineated somewhat too numerous to aceord 
with his grandiloquent litle, he returned the volume, 
saying that he should not like to deprive the ambas- 
sador of so great a treasure.—.4 Voyage to Last 
India, by Sir Thomas Roe’s Chaplain. London, 1665. 
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' emperor’s birth-day, when there was a gene- 
ral fair and many processions aud ceremo- 
nies, among which the most striking was 
the weighing of the royal person twelve 
times, in golden scales, against gold, silver, 
perfumes, and other substances, which were 
| afterwards distributed among the spectators. 
|The festivities lasted several days, during 
| which: time the king's usual place was in a 
sumptuous tent, shaded by rich awnings, 
while the ground, for the space of at least 
two acres, was spread with silken carpets 
and hangings, embroidered with gold, pearl, 
and precious stones. The nobility had simi- 
lar pavilions, where they received visits from 
each other, and somctimes from the sove- 
reign, But beneath the veil of splendour 
and outward decorum, all was hollow and 
unsound. The administration of the coun- 
try was rapidly declining; the governments 
were farmed, and the governors exacting 
and tyrannical ; though, occasionally, an ap- 
peal from some injured person brought upon 
the oppressor the vengeance of the eimpe- 
ror, fiom which neither ability nor station 
could purchase immunity. The highest offi- 
| cials were open to corruption; and Roe, 
finding the treaty lic was sent to negotiate 
remained unaccemplished after two years’ 
tarry, deemed it expedient to bribe Asuf 
Khan with a valuable pearl, after which he 
soon succeeded in procuring for the English 
a partial hherty of trade; and then joy- 
fully took his leave. ‘The military spirit of 
the Moslems had already evaporated in an 
atmosphere of sloth and sensuality ; and the 
Rajpoots, Vatans, and Beloochees were 
spoken of by cotemporary writers (Terry, 
Tlawkins, Roc) as the only brave soldiers to 
be found. The language of the court was 
Persian, but all classes spoke Hindoostani. 
Jn the royal family, the succession was a 
matter of jealous discussion: Khosru was 
considered to have forfeited his prior claim 
by rebellion ; and Parvacz, the next in age, 


* Tehangeer established himself at Ajmeer, in 
1613, in readiness to support his son in his opera- 
tions against the Rana of Oudipoor, and had held 
his court there ever since. He now procceded to 
take up his residence at Mandu, in Malwa, for the 
similar reason of being nearer ‘to the seat of war. 
Sir Thornas Roe was permitted to follow in the suite 
of the court. He deseribes the royal progress as 
| resembling a triumphal procession on a seale of 
| extreme magnificence. Jehangeet himself, before 
| entering his coach, showed himself to the people, 

literally Jaden with jewels—from his rich turban, 
| with its platne of heron feathers, whenee “on one 
| side hung a rubie unset, as bigge as a walnut, on 
| the other side a diamond as great, in the middle an 


WAR WITH MALEK AMBER.—DVATH OF KHOSRU, 1621. 


j being far inferior in ability to his younger 
brother, Khoorum, would, it was expected, 
be set aside to make way for the latter 
prince, who had married a niece of Nour 
Jehan, and was supported in lis pretensions 
by her all-powerful influence. 

In 1616, a great expedition was scent to 
the Deccan, of which the command was 
given to Khoorum, together with the title 
by which he was thenceforth known, of 
Shah Jehan (king of the world).* He suc- 
ceeded in regaining Ahmednuggur and 


other places, captured by Malck Amber, 
who was compelled to make submission on 
the part of his nominal sovereign, Nizam 
Shah; but, in 1621, renewed the war. Shah 
Jehan was again dispatched to the Deccan ; 
but, from some rising distrust, refused to 
march unless lis unhappy brother, Prince 
Khosru (who, by che earnest mediation of 
Parvaez, had had his chains struck off, and 
some measure of liberty allowed him) were 
entrusted to his custody. This desire was 
complied with, and Khoorum proceeded to 
attack Malek Amber, whoin he at length 
brought to risk a general action. The 
result was very favourable to the Moguls, 
who granted peace on condition of a further 
cession of land and a considerable sum of 
money. Soon after this success, Jehangeer 
was prostrated by a dangerous attack of 
asthma. At this critical juncture, Prince 
Khosru died suddenly, and his rival brother, 
to whose charge he had bcen entrusted, 
was accused of having incited his assassina- 
tion. 
that this event, which secmed especially cal- 
culated to strengthen the pretensions of 
Shah Jehan to the suecession, proved to be 
only the commencement of a long scries of 
dangers and disasters. The emperor par- 
tially recovered, and cver after manifested 
distrust and aversion to his previously fa- 
vourite child. We evidently shared the 
suspicions generally entertained regarding 


emerald like a heart, much bigger,” down to his “ em- 
broidered buskins with pearle, the toes sharpe and 
turning up.” Immediately after the king rode Nour 
Jchan, also in an English carriage. The Leskar, or 
imperial canip, was admirably arranged, and oceu- | 
pied a cireumterence of at least twenty miles; looking 
down from it from a height, it resembled a beautiful 
city of many-colonred tents; that of the emperor in | 
the eentre, with its gilded globes and pinnacles, | 
forming a sort of castle, from whence diverged nu- | 
merous streets, laid out without the least disorder, 
sinee every one, whether noble or shop-keeper, knew | 
the precise spot on which he must ae himself by 
its distance from, and situation with regard to, the 
royal pavilion.—(Murray’s Discoreries, voi. ii. p. 153.) 


Ilowever caused, it is remarkable | 
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Khosru’s fate; besides which, the empress 
having recently aflianeed her daughter* by 
Sheer Afghan, to Prince Shehriar (Jchan- 
geer’s youngest son), attached herself to 
his interests, foresceing that, in the event 
of his accession to the throne, she might 
continue to exercise a degree of power, 
which, under the sway of his more able and 
determined brother, was not to be expected. 
With a view of removing Shah Jchan 
from the secne of his power and triumphs, 
he was directed to attempt the recovery of 
Candahar from the Persians, by whom it 
had been recently seized. The prince, per- 
ceciving the object of this command, delayed 
compliance on onc pretext or another, until 
discussions arose, which issued in his break- 
ing out into open rebellion, a.v. 1623, The 
erisis was fraught with danger to all par- 
tics. The father of Nour Jehan, on whom 
beth she and the emperor had implicitly 
relied, was dead; Asuf Khan, though he 
scemced to moye lke a puppet according 
to her will, naturally leant towards his 
son-in-law; Parvacz, though a brave sol- 
dicr, needed as a general an able coun- 
scllor by his side ; nor, does Sheliriar seem 
to have been ealculatcd to take the lead in 
this fierce and prolonged feud. At Iength 
Nour Jchan cast her eyes on Mohabct Khan, 
the most rising general of the time, but, 
heretofore, the especial opponent of her 
brother, Asuf Khan. To him, jointly with 
Parvacz, was entrusted the conduct of hos- 
tilities against Shah Jehan, who retreated 
to Boorhanpoor, but was driven from thence 
to Bengal, of which province, together with 
Behar, he gained possession, but was expelled, 
and obliged to seck refuge in the Deccan, 
where he was welcomed and supported by 
his former foc, Malek Amber. At the ex- 
piration of two years he proffcred his sub- 
mission, and surrendered to Jehangceer the 
forts of Rohtas in Behar, and Ascerghur in 
the Deccan, together with his two sons 
(Dara and Aurungzebe), but he himself 
took refuge with the Rajpoots of Mewar. 
Searcely was this storm allaycd, before a 
still more alarming one burst over the head 
of the emperor, provoked by his violent 
temper, and also by the domincering and 
suspicions conduct of Nour Jehan, The 
growing popularity of Mohabet Khan had, 
* Della Valle states, that Nour Jehan had previously 
desired to marry her daughter to Khosru, offering, on 
that condition, to obtain his release; but he steadily 
refused, from strong affeetion to the wife he had 
already married, and who, after vainly urging him to 
comply with the proffered terms, continued as here- 
s 


occupation of Bengal. 


tm od 


it would appear, cxeited jealousy, and he 


was stunmoned to answer, in person, various 
charges of oppression and embezzlement 
addueed against him during the time of his 
Ile set ont for court, 
attended by a hody of 5,000 Rajpoots, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his 
service. Before his arrival, Jchangcer, 
learning that he had ventured to betroth 
his daughter without the customary form of 
asking the royal sanction, sent for the bridc- 
groom, a young nobleman named Berkhor- 
dar, caused him to be stripped naked, and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence ; 
scizcd on the dowry he had received from 
Mohabct, and sequestrated all his other 
property. On approaching the camp, Mo- 
habet was informed of what oceurred, and 
also that the emperor would not sce him; 
upon which he resolved, while the means 
remained at his command, to make a bold 
stroke for life and liberty. Jchangcer was 
at this time preparing to cross the Hydaspes, 
by a bridge of boats, on his way to Cabool ; 
the troops had passcd, and he intended to 
follow at Icisure, when Mohabet, by a sudden 
attack, just before day-break, gained posses- 
sion of the bridge, and surprised the royal 
tent, where the emperor, scarecly recovered 
from the eflects of the last night’s debauch, 
was awakened by the rush of armed men, 
Mohabct pretended to have becn driven to 
this extremity by the enemies who had 
poisoned the mind of his master against 
him, and Jchangecr, after the first burst of 
rage, thought it best to conciliate his captor 
by affecting to believe this statement, and 
agreed to accompany him, in public, nnder 
the guardianship of a body of Rajpoots. 
Nour Jchan, on learning that the emperor 
had been carried to the tents of Mohabet 
Khan, put on a disguise, and suececded in 
reaching the royal camp on the opposite 
side of the rivcr, where she sct on foot im- 
mediate preparations for a forcible rescuc. 
Jehangeer, afraid of what might happen to 
himsclf in the confusion, sent a messenger 
with his signet, to desire that no attack 
might be made; but she treated the mes- 
sage as a trick of Mohabet Khan’s, and, at 
the head of the army, began to ford the 
river, the bridge having becn, in the interim, 
burncd by the Rajpoots, Rockets, balls, 
tofore the patient eonypanion of his long and sad 
eaptivity.—( London translation of 1665, p. 30.) 

+ According to Gladwin, this war “so deluged the 
empire with blood, that there was hardly a family 


but shared in the calamity.”—Hindoostan, vol.i. p. 45, 
¢ Shah Jchan was warmly befriended in Oudi- 


“special object of attack. 
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and arrows were discharged upon the troops, 
as they strove to make good their passage 
over a dangerous shoal, full of pools, with 
decp water on cither side; and, on setting 


, foot on the beach, they were ficrecly opposed 


by the Rajpoots, who drove them back into 
the water, sword in hand. The ford became 
choked with horses and elephants, and a 
frightful sacrifice of life ensued. The em- 
press* was among those who suececded in 
effecting a landing, and at onee became the 
The elephant on 
which she rode was speedily surrounded, 
the gnards ent to pieces, and, among the 
bails and arrows which fell thick round her 
howdah, one wounded the infant daughter 
of Shehriar, who was seated in her lap, and 
another killed her driver. The elephant 
having received a severe cut on the proboscis, 
dashed into the river, and was earried along 
by the current; but, after several plunges, 
swam ont, and safely reached the shore, 
where Nour Jehan was quickly surrounded 
by her attendants, who found her engaged 
in extracting the arrow, and binding up the 
wound of the terrified infant. The repulse 
was complete; for, although a portion of 
the royalists, under an officer named Fedai 
Khan, had, during the confusion of the 
battle, entered the enemy’s camp at an 
unsuspected point, and penctrated so far 
that their balls and arrows fell within the 


| tent where Jchangeer was seated, they were 


compelled to retire by the general defeat, 
and Fedai Khan, having lost most of his 
men, and bemg himself wounded, imme- 
diately took refuge in the neighbouring 
fort of Rohtas, of which he was governor. 
Nour Jehan, pereciving the hopelessness 
of attempting the foreible rescue of her 
husband, determined to join him in his 


| captivity ; and her brother, with other 


leaders, were eventually obliged to surrender 
themselves to Mchabet Khan, who appeared 


/to be completely triumphant, but whose 


position, nevertheless, demanded great cir- 
eumspection. Ife had from the first affected 
to treat Jchangecr with much ecremonious 
deference ; and the captive monarch, tutored 
by Nour Jehan, pretended to be completely 
reconciled to his position, and glad to be 
relieved from the thraldom of Asuf Khan. 
Tle even earricd his duplicity so far as to 


| poor, where a sumptuous edifice was raiscd for his 


use, adorned with a lofty dome crowned with a ere- 
seent; the intcrior richly decorated with mosaic in 


| onyx, cornelian, jasper and agates, rich Turkey car- 


vets, &e.; and that nothing of state might be want- 


| ing to the royal refugee, a throne was senlptured 


wam Mohabet of the ambition and discon- 
tent of the empress, and acted his part so 
cleverly, as completely to deceive his gaoler. 
Meanwhile the army advanced to Cabool, 
and the Afghans in the neighbourhood 
showed every disposition to take part with 
the emperor, while the dissensions among 
the troops gave full employment to their 
general. Nour Jchan was too able an intri- 
guante not to take advantage of such favour- 
able cireumstauces, She employed agents 
to enlist fit men in scattered points at a 
distance, whence some were to straggle into 
the camp, as if in quest of service; while 
others were to remain at their positions, 
and await further orders. Jehangcer next 
suggested a muster of the troops of all the 
jaghiredars, of whom the empress formed 
an important member, holding large estates, 
and having been made a munsubdar of 
30,000; commanders of that rank being, 
it will be remembered, only expected or 
even suffered to maintain a much smaller 
number. 
contingent, she expressed indignation at 
being placed on the level of an ordinary 
subject; but, on pretence of desiring to 
produce a respectable muster, inereased her 
previous foree, by gradually receiving the 
reernits from the country. Mohabet Khan 


began to suspeet some plot, but suffered ! 


himself to be persuaded by Jchangecr to 
avoid personal risk, by forbearing to accom- 
pany him to the muster of Nour Jehan’s 
contingent. The emperor advanced alone 
to the review, and had no sooner got to 
the centre of the line, than the troops closed 
in on him, ent off the Rajpoot horse, by 
whom he was guarded, and, being speedily 
joined by their confederates, placed his 
person beyond the reach of reeapture. Mo- 
habet Khan, perceiving himself completely 
duped, withdrew to a distance with his 
troops, and, after some attempts at negotia- 
tion, came to an open rupture, and entered 
into alliance with Shah Jchan. This prince 
had endeavoured to take advantage of his fa- 
ther’s captivity to renew hostilities, by mareh- 
ing from the Deccan to Ajmeer at the head of 
little more than I,000 men; but the death of 
his ehicf adherent, Rajah Kishen Sing, de- 
prived him of at least half his followers, and 
he was compelled to fly across the desert to 


from a single block of serpentine, supported by 
quadriform female earyatide: in the court a little 


When summoned to produce her ' 


chapel was erected to the Moslem-Saint, Madar. 

* Nour Jehan was a true Amazon: Jehangcer re- 
cords with much pride her having, on a hunting party, 
killed four tigers with a matehlock from her elephant. , 


CHARACTER AND DEATIL OF JEVANGEER, a.p. 1627. 


Sinde, Thence he purposed proceeding to 
Persia, but, being delayed by sickuess, re- 
mained there until aflairs took a more pro- 
pising turn, Purvaez died at Boorhanpoor, 
according to the gencral account, of epilepsy, 
brought on by excessive drinking, though 
Tod asserts him to have been slain at the 
instigation of Shah Jehan, who procecded 
to the Deeean, where he was joined by 
Mohabet Khan. 

Jchangeer, shorily after lis restoration 
to liberty, quitted Cabool for his residence at 
Tuthore, and from thence set ofl on his 
aunual visit to “the blooming — saflron 
mieads” of Cashmere. But the autumn 
was unusually cold, and the clear pure air 
of the lovely valley proved too keen for the 
broken constitution of the emperor. <A 
severe attack of asthma eame on, and an 
attempt was made to carry him back to the 
warmer climate of Lahore. The motion and 
passage of the mountains mereased the com- 
plaint, and hefore a third of the jonmey 
was accomplished he expired, in ihe sixty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Tis character was full of contradictions. 
Though eruel and rapacious, he yet, in many 
ways, evineed a sort of paternal interest in 
the welfare of his subjects, and a desire for 
the impartial administration of justiee be- 
tween rich and poor—Moslem and Iindoo. 
He cceasioually quitted the palaee, and went 
abroad on nocturnal expeditions, mingling 
freely with the lower classes, without any 
fear of assassination, although his person, 
from his daily appearanee in public, must 
have been well known. IJlis casy and 
familiar manners rendered him popular, 
notwithstanding the frighiful torments in- 
tlicted on real or alleged eriminals by his 
express orders. Many of lis proceedings 
favour the idea that he had inherited from 
his mother a taint of madness, which his 
excesses in wine and opium sometimes 
brought into action. He was probably as 
complete a deist as his father, but super- 
stition had laid mneh heavier chains on his 
weak and wayward mind; and some of the 
tales gravely recorded by him might find 
a fit place in the drabian Nights. Un- 
fortunately, his autobiography ceases about 
the middle of his reign. Long before its 
conclusion, the whole tone and spirit changes; 
and instead of exulting over his immense 
possessions, the royal writer dwells bitterly 
on the uuceasing anxicty attcudant on 
sovercign power, declaring that the jewels 
formerly coveted had become worthless in 


aay 


his sight, and that satiety had utterly cx- 
tinguished the delight he had once taken 
in contemplating the praces of youth and 
beauty. Like w far wiscr monarch—cvcn 
Solomon—he had diseovered that all was 
viuity and vexation of spirit, but knew not, 
or eared not to search ont the antidote. 

With Jchangecr all the schemes of Nour 
Jehan perished. On her attempting to as- 
sert the claims of the absent Shehriar, her 
own brother, probably weary of the tyranny 
to which he had been so long subjected, 
placed hey undcr restraint; but, on being 
released, she was treated with respect, and 
allowed a yearly stipend of a quarter of a 
million sterling. Throughout her widow- 
hood she lived very quietly; abstained from 
all entertainments; wore no colour but white; 
and at her death, in 1646, was buned in a 
tomb she lad herself erected, close to that 
of the emperor, at Lahore. 

Reign of Shah Jehan.—Ou the death of 
Jehangecr, Asuf Khan immediately sent a 
messenger to feteli his son-in-law, whose 
eause he had resolved to support, although 
(uecording to Dow), by the will of the late 
emperor, the throne had been expressly be- 
queathed to Shehriar. Pending the arrival 
of Shah Jehan, the vizier, desirous to sane- 
tion his own proceedings by the semblance 
of legal authority, released Prinec Dawir, 
the son of Khosru, from prison, and pro- 
claimed him king. Shehriar, who had been 
at Lahore some weeks, on learning his 
father’s death, seized the royal treasure, 
took command of the troops—whose favour 
he gained by extravagant largesses—and 
set free the two sons of Prinee Danial from 
the species of honourable captivity in which 
they had been detained by Jehangeer cver 
sinee their father’s death, in accordance 
with the crucl policy of oricntal despotism. 
The confederate princes were defeated and 
captured by Asuf Khan. Meanwhile, the 
Rajpoot allics of Shah Jehan, delighted at 
the prospect of his rising fortunes, sent an 
escort to Surat to accompany him thence to 
Oudipoor, and there, within the hospitable 
walls which had sheltered hint in exile, the 
now triumphant priuee was first formally 
hailed Emperor of Ifindoostan, Rana Kur- 
run did not live to witness tlie jovful re- 
turn of the wanderer; he had died shortly 
before Jehangeer: his brother, Rajah Bheem, 
with many noble ehiefs, had fallen in the 
eausc; but their representative, Juggut Sing, 
received from the new emperor, on his de- 
parture, a ruby of inestimable value, the 
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a most weleome permission to reconstruet 
the fortifications of Chittore. Other emotions 
besides those of gratitude were, however, at 
work within the breast of Shah Jehan, Re- 
solved, by any means, to grasp the imperial 
sceptre, he sent to Asuf Khan a mandate for 
the excention of the puppet he had placed 
upon the throne, also of his brother Sheh- 
riar, the two sons of Danial, and another 
prinee, the son of Khosru. The tyrannical 
eommand was obeyed.* Shah Jchan was 
proclaimed king at Agra, January, 1628, 
and not a male of the house of Timnr re- 
mained to cause him present or future 
anxiety, save only his four sons, whose strife 
and rebellion were destined, by retributive 
justice, to seourge his crimes, to snatch the 
secptre from his feeble hands, and immure 
him for long years the captive of a son, 
who, like himself, serupled not to wade to a 
throne through the blood of near kindred. 
But this is antieipating events; for Shah 
Jchan’s reign lasted thirty years before its 
miserable termination. His first aets were 
evidently designed to obliterate from the 
pubhe mind, and probably from his own, 
the means by whieh he had endeavoured to 
consolidate his authority. Following, to a 
limited extent, the example of his father, he 
opened the doors of the fortress of Gwalior 
to all state-prisoners, some of whom had 
been in confinement during the whole of the 
preceding reign—a measure whieh did more 
to procure him popularity than the magnifi- 
cenee of his festivals or the costly struetures 
which he delighted in erecting. From these 
pursuits he was soon diverted by loeal dis- 
turbances.- The Uzbeks invaded Cabool, but 
were driven out by Mohabct Khan. The 
Mogul arms were next directed against 
Narsing Deo, of Bundeleund (the destroyer 
of Abul Fazil), and the vajah, after long resis- 
tance, was eventually brought to submission. 
As Shah Jehan eonsidered it the bounden 
duty of every great prince to leave to his 
posterity a larger territorial sway than that 
which he had himscif inherited,+ it is not 
* According to Dow, all the five princes were 
murdered; but Elphinstone (on the authority of 
Olearius, Ambassadors Travels, p. 190) states that 
Jiawir found means to eseape te Persia, where he 
was seen ly the Holstein ambassadors, in 1688. The 
eonduet of Shah Jehan on this occasion strongly 
favours the general belief of his having instigated 
the assassination of his brother, Khosru, (see p. 312815) 
Mr. Elphinstone partially defends him, by remark- 
ing, “that we ought not readily to believe that a life 


surprising that abundant reason was soon 
found for invading the Deccan, At this 
period, the three remaining governments 
held by Moslems—Ahmcduuggur, Becja- 
poor, and Goleonda, had nearly recovered 
their ancient limits. Khan Jehan Lodi, an 
Afghan officer of rank, being left with undi- 
vided authority over the Moguls after the 
death of Prinee Paryaez, had deemed it 
necessary or expedient, during the troubled 
state of affairs occasioned by the disputes 
regarding the suecession, and the proceed- 
ings of Mohabet Khan, to surrender the re- 
maining portion of Shah Jehan’s conquests 
in the Deccan to the son of Malek Amber, 
who had sueeeeded his father in the Nizam 
Shahi government: but the fort of Almed- 
nuggur was still held by a Mogul garrison, 
who refused to obey Khan Jehan Lodi’s 
command. When Shah Jehan set out to 
ascend the throne, Khan Jehan refused to 
join him. On learning the defeat and 
death of Shchriar and Dawir, he proffered 
allegiance, and was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment by the new emperor, but soon re- 
moved thence to Malwa, Mohabet Khan 
taking his place in the Deccan. Having eo- 
operated in the reduetion of Narsing Deo, 
Khan Jehan was invited to court, whither 
he proeeeded with his two sons, relying for 
safety both on the assuranees given to him 
individually, and on the edict of indemnity 
proclaimed to all who had opposed the 
accession of the reigning sovereign, The 
usher of the court evinced a marked dis- 
respect towards him—or so at least the 
proud Afghan considered—but the cere- 
monies of presentation were passed without 
any positive disturbance. ITlis son, Azmut, 
a lad of sixteen, with all his father’s 
high spirit and Jess discretion, was next in- 
trodueed ; and he, considering that he 
had been kept too long prostrate, sprang 
up before the signal was given. The usher 
struek him on the head with lis rod; the 
youth aimed a blow in return ; upon which 
a general eonftusion ensued, and Khan 
Jehan, with his sons, rushed from the palace 
subsequent page, he expressly states, that Shehriar 
“was afterwards put to death with the sons of 
Danial, by order of Shah Jehan” (vol. ii. p. 388.) 
Iie does not adopt Dow’s statement of the bequeath- 
ing of the throne by Jehangeer to Shehwriar; and, 
consequently, regards that prince and his nephews 
as having forfeited their lives by rebellion against 
the lawful authority of Shah Jehan, the eldest sur- 
viving son. By Mohammedan law, the children of 
Danial were ent off from the succession by the death 


not sullied by any other erime eould be stained hy | of their father, before their grandfather. 


one of so deep a dye” (vol. ii, p. 868.) But, in a 


} Dow's Wistory of Uindoostan, vol, iii. p. 167. 
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‘to their own house, and there shut thenm- 
| selves up within the strong stone walls, with 
| about 800 dependents. The emperor, not 
| caring to order a siege so near his own 
abode, endeavoured to entice the refractory 
noble by fair words; but, not venturing to 
| put faith in them, Khan Jehan assembled 
his troops by night, and = marched ont 
of Agra, with his kettle-drums_ beating.* 
Within two hours a strong detachment was 
sent in pursuit, and came up with the fugi- 
tives at the river Chumbul. <A desperate 
encounter took plaec, especially between 
the Afghans and a body of Rajpoots, who 
dismounted and charged with lances, accord- 
ing to their national custom. Azinut was 
slain, after first kilhng with an arrow the 
Mogul usher, who had struck him at court; 
and Khan Jehan, being wounded in an 
encounter with Rajah Pirthi Sing, plunged 
into the stream, and succeeded in gaining 
the opposite bank, from whenee, though 
hotly pursued by a much superior forec, he 
made his way through Bundeleund imto the 
wild and woody country of Gondwana, 
where he opened a friendly communication 
with the king of Ahmednuggur. 

‘Towards the close of 1629, Shah Jchan 
marehed to Boorhanpoor, at the head of a 
powerful armament, and sent on three de- 
tachments (estimated by WKhafi Khan at 
50,000 men cach), to march into Ahmed- 
nuggur. Khan Jehan and his friends could 
make no head against this overwhelming 
foree. The kings of Golconda and Beeja- 
poor, as long as possible, kept aloof from 
the conflict, and Mortezza Nizam Shah, of 
Ahmednugeur, was himself obliged to seek 
protection in his forts. Khan Jchan was at 
Jength driven from the Deeean, and hunted 
from place to place. Being overtaken in 
Buadeleund, he made a desperate stand, and 
when defeated endeavoured to force his way 
into the huill-fort of Calinjer, but was repulsed 
with the loss of his last remaining son, and 


* Vhe account given by Elphinstone and Dow, on 
the authority of native writers, differs greatly. Ac- 
eording to the former, Khan Jehan was aceompanied 
in his flight by his women on elephants, and by 
twelve of his sons. Dow alleges a fearful tragedy 
to have heen previously enacted. Thinking it hope- 
less to attempt carrying away the inmates of his 
harem, and dishonourable to abandon them to the 
lust of his foes, Khan Jehan knew uot what to 
do; when the women, learning his perplexity, took 
the desperate resolve of destroying themselves, and 
thus removing al impediments to his eseape. They 
did so, and their shrieks and groans reached the ears 
of Khan Jehan, who, after hastily performing the 
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finally overtaken at a pool, where le had 
stopped from exhanstion. he few brave 
adherents who still followed him, he en- 
treated to seck safety in flight, but they (to 
the number of about thirty) refused to for- 
sake their brave leadcr, and were, with him, 
cut to picees after a desperate struggle with 
the Rajpoots. The head of the unhappy 
chicf was fixed on a pike, aud carried in 
triumph, as a most acceptable gift, to Shah 
Jchan, aw. 1680. 

The hostilities against Ahmednuggur did 
not end with the life of the person whose 
couduct had formed the pretext for them, 
but were prosecuted in the ferocious spirit 
befitting an invader, who declared war to be 
an evil which compassion contributed to 
render permanent.t Time passed on; fire 
and the sword were frecly used to ravage 
the country and dishearten its defenders ; 
drought, famine, aud pestilence, to a fright- 
ful extent, lent their aid, but still, in 1635, 
repeated murdcrous campaigns were found 
to have left the Deccan as far as ever from 
being subdued to the imperial yoke. 

At one time, indced, affairs had scemed 
more promising, owing to the internal feuds 
which wasted the strength of Ahmednuggur. 
Mortezza Nizam Shah (the king sect up by 
Malek Amber) being, ou the death of the 
vizier, inclined to act for himself, threw the 
eldest son of his patron, Futteh Khan, into 
prison; but, being pressed by foes without, 
and faction within, was soon glad to release 
him and place him in his father’s position. 
Mohammed Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who 
had looked on from neutral ground, and 
left the neighbouring kingdom to maintain 
single-handed the contest with the Moguls, 
beeame alarmed at the probable consequence 
of the ruin of a mouarchy, which, though 
at all times a rival, and often an inimical 
state, had nevertheless Jong formed a valu- 
able bulwark against iuvasion from Hin- 
doostan. Ue now, therefore, declared war 


eourt-yard, threw open the gates and rushed out, 
maddened by rage and despair.—(Vol. iii., p. 153.) 

+ Dow’s IMistury of Hindvoostan, vol. iii., p. 168. 

f Azuf Khan “ trod down the seanty harvest in the 
Deeean, and ravaged with fire and sword the king- 
dom of Deejapoor.”—(Dow, vol. iii, p. 151.) The 
Ilindoos, in despair, abandoned all attempts at eulti- 
vation, and prostrated themselves in erowds hefore 
the shrine of their gods, upon whieh, Shah Jehan issued 
an edict for breaking down their idols, and demc- 
lishing the temples. Many Brahmins were mas- 
sacred; but the resistance offered was so determined, 
that the emperor was compelled to relinquish this 
species of perseeution, and to adopt more gentle 


rites of sepulture, assembled his followers in the | meaus of induciag them ta til] the ground, 
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against Shah Jehan; but the effect of the| 


diversion intended to be ereated by this 
step, in favow of Mortezza Nizam Shah, 
failed in its efleet, through the machina- 
tions of Futteh Khan, who, treaeherously 
empleying the power newly entrusted to 


' him, to the ruin, instead of the protection of 


| Mohabet Khau in command, 


his royal master, eansed him to be put to 
death, with his ehief adherents. He then 
took the gevernment into his own hands, and 
sent «a large contribution, or rather bribe, 
to the Moguls, with offers of submission, 
and an open profession that the infant he 
had placed on the throne would hold his 
dignity in subordination to the emperor. 
Shah Jehan doubtless considered it as 
necessary, in the eontingeneies of war, to 
overlook perfidy and uphold its perpetrators, 
as to set aside the pleadiugs of compassion ; 
and this is not to be wondered at ; for jus- 
tice aud merey, rightly understood— 
“ Are twin-born sisters; and so mix their eyes, 
As if you sever onc, the other dies.” 

Futteh Khan’s proposals were immediately 
aceepted; but having no intention of ful- 
filling his promise to any further extent 
than that whieh his own narrow views of 
expedieney night dictate, he no sooner saw 
the whole Mogul foree direeted against 
Beejapoor, than he violated his engage- 


| ments, and being ecensequently attacked by 


the Moguls, onee more inade eommon cause 
with the king of Beejapoor. 

Shah Jehan returned to Agra in 1632, 
after having ineffeetually Lesieged Mo- 
hammed Adil Shah in his eapital, leaving 
The opera- 
tions under that general led to Futtch 
Ikhan’s being shut up in the fort of Dou- 
latabad, where he was besieged, and at 
length foreed or induced to surrender. Not- 
withstanding all his treachery, lic was re- 
ceived into the Mogul army,* while the un- 
happy child, whom he had styled king, was 
sent to languish in the lately emptied fort 
of Gwalior. Ahmednugeur was, however, 
not yet eonquered. Shahjee Bhonslay, an 
oflicer whe had played a eonspicuons part 
in the reecnt war, and whose family were 
afterwards the founders of the Mahratta 
power, asserted the rights of a uew claimant 

* Ile afterwards became mad, and diced from the 
eflects of an old wound in the head. 

+ Tn 1631 and 1636, a portion of the trocps on the 
eustern frontier completed the settlement of Little 
Thibet; another detachment was defvated, and almost 
destroyed, in an attempt to eonquer Srinagar in 


16345 and a third, after subduing the petty state ef | 
Cutch Behar from Bengal, in 1637, was eompelled | 
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to the throne, and gradually conquered all 
the distriets of that kingdom, from the sea 
to the capital. 

The king of Beejapoor, after the eanture 
of Doulatabad, made overtures of negotia- 
tion, but these being unfavourably reecived, 
continued to defend himself bravely, until 
Mohabet Khan, having vainly invested Pu- 
rinda, was eompelled to fall back upon Boor- 
hanpoor, and to desist from aggressive opera- 
tions. On learning the ill suecess of his 
deputies, Shah Jehan resolved to take the 
field in person, and dividing his troops 
as before, sent them first into Ahmednug- 
gur toattack Sahjee: having driven him from 
the epen country, they proeeeded to assault 
Beejapoor. Adil Shah was, however, a bold 
and determined prince; he laid waste the 
country for twenty miles around, destroyed 
every particle of food or forage, chokcd the 
wells, drained the reservoirs, and rendered 
it impossible for any army to invest the 
city. Peace was at length granted, the 
king of Beejapoor agreeing to pay £200,000 


a-year to Shah Jehan, who conferred upon 


him, in return, a share of the Nizam Shahi 
dominions. Shahjee held out for some time 


longer, but at length submitted, gave up | 
the person of the pretended king, and . 


entercd into the service of Adil Shah, by 
the permission of the emperor. The hing 
of Goleonda had not ventured to contest 
Shah Jehan’s elaim to supremaey and tri- 
bute, which he had reeognised at the com- 
mencement of this expedition, and the em- 
peror returned in triumph, the kingdom of 
Ahmednuggur being now extinguished. 
While these prolonged hostilities were 
earried on in the Deecan, contests of less 
magnitude were taking place in Little 
Thibet, Hooghly, Cuteh Behar, and _else- 
where.t During his rebellion, Shah Jehan 
had applied to the Portuguese at Hooghly 
for aid, and had reeeiyed a refusal (eouehed, 
it is alleged, in terms of reproach for his 
undutiful couduet), which he only waited 
a convenient opportunity to revenge. His 
late wife,t Mumtaz Mahal, daughter to Asuf 
Khan, had also coneeived an especial dis- 
like to “the European idolaters,” on aceount 
of the images before which they worshipped. 


to retire by the unhealthiness of the climate.— 
(Iphinstone, yol, ii., p. 101.) : 

} This lady dicd in 1631. She had been married 
twenty years, and had borne nearly as many ehildren, 
Shah Jehan erected to her memory a structure of 
extraordinary beauty and magnifieence (ealled, by a 
corruption of her name, Taj Mahal), which forms 
one of the most interesting monuments of Agra. 
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These cirenistanecs lent weight to a repre- 
sentation which arrived from the governor 
of Bengal, complaining of the insolent and 
aggressive conduct of the Portuguesc,* and 
he reecived from the emperor the lacontie 
command—“ expel these idolaters from my 
dominions.” Tlooghly was carried by storm, 
after a sicge of three months and a-lialf, in- 
volving a terrible destruction of life on the 
side of the Portuguese, whose flect (including 
sixty-four large vessels) was almost entirely 
destroyed, Phe principal ship, in which about. 
2,000 men, women, and clildren had taken 
refuge, with all their treasure, was blown up by 
ifs captain, sooucr than yield to the Moguls ; 
and the cxample was followed in many other 
vessels, From the prisoners, 500 young per- 
sous, of both sexes, were sclected, with some 
of the priests, and sent to Agra; the girls 
were distributed among the larems of the 
emperor and clicf nobles, and the boys 
cireumcised. The Jesuits and other friars 
were vainly threatened with severe punish- 
ment if they persisted in rejecting the 
Koran; but, after some months’ confine- 
ment, were liberated and sent to Goa. The 
pictures and images, which had excited the 
displeasure of the queen, were all destroyed, 
and Ilooghly became the royal port of Ben- 
gal, a.p. 1632. 

In 1687, the Persian governor of Can- 
dahar, imeited by the tyranny of his sove- 
reign, surrendered this important fronticr 
post to Shah Jehan, who appointed him to 
yarions high positions (including, at diller- 
ent times, the governments of Cashmere 
and Cahoal), and made him leader of several 
important expeditions, the first of which 
was the invasion of Balkh and Badakshan, 
im 1614. The pretext for hostilities was 
Shah Jehan’s desire to assert the dormant 
rights of his family; the inducement, the 
revolt of the son of the rciguing Uzbek sove- 
reign, Nazir Mohammed, and the conse- 
quent unfitness of the state to resist forcign 
invasion. After a large expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and the display of cxtra- 
ordinary valour on the part of a body of 
14,000 Rajpoots, commanded by Rajah 
Juggut Sing,t who cucountered the hardslips 
of the rigorous climate as unshrinkingly as 
the fieree onsets of the Uzbcks, Balkh was 

* Among other accusations, the governor asserted, 
that the Portuguese were in the habit of kidnapping 
or purchasing children, and sending them as slaves 
to other parts of India.—(Stewart’s Bengal, p. 240.) 

+ Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 402. This chicf wauld 
appear to have been the son of Mokund Sing, Rajah 
of Kotah, a braneh of the Oudipoor family. 
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at length captured. In this war the princes 
Morad and Aurtngzebe were both cin- 
ployed; and Shah Jchan twice repaired to 
Cahool, to support their cllorts, But all 
cudeavonrs to restore order into the con- 
quered territory were rendered ineflectual 
by the maranding incursions of Uzbeks 
from the other side of the Oxus, headed 
by Abdool Aziz, the prince whose turbu- 
lence had stimulated the Mogul invasion. 
Shah Jchan, despairing of heing able to 
keep what it had cost so much to gain, 
re-instated Nazir Mohammed on his throne, 
on condition of receiving a small annual tri- 
hute ; and after restoring the places of which 
he had got possession, left him to maintain 
the contest against his rebellious son as best 
he might. 

In 1617, Candahay was taken by Shah 
Abbas Il. in person. In 1649 and 1652, 
it was invested by Aurungzebe; and, in 
1655, by Dara Sheko, the acknowledged 
heir to the throne—Shah Jehan, on cach 
oceasion, accompanying the army as far 
as Cabool. Dara made a ficree and de- 
termined attack ; for the jealousy already 
springing up between the royal brothers, 
rendered lim especially desirous to con- 
quer where Aurungzcbe had been twice 
defeated. Besides natural means, he had 
recourse to magicians and astrologers, 
who promised great things, but could not 
prevent the failure of his last desperate 
assault, in which, though the troops at one 
time gained the summit of the rampart, 
they were cventually repulsed, and Dara 
compelled to raise the siege, after losing 
the flower of his army in its prosecution. 
No after-endcavour was made by the Moguls 
to recover Candahar, of which they had 
held but precarious possession since its first 
conquest hy Baber. 

Two years of nearly undisturbed tran- 
quillity followed, during which, Shah Jchan 
having completed a revenue survey of his 
Deecani dominions, gave orders for the 
adoption of the system of assessment and 
collection, introduced by Todar Mul, in 
Bengal. This period is hkewise memorable 
for the death of Saad Ullah Khan, who had 
suceeeded Asuf Khan¢ as vizier, In him 
Shah Jehan lost a wise and upright minister, 

t Upon this war, according to Dow, six million 
were expended out of the imperial treasury, besides 
estates granted to the value of one million more. 

§ Asuf Khan died in 1681, leaving several chil- 
dren; but as the emperor loved money, and might 
possibly avail himself of the law whieh constituted 

i the sovercign heir to all his officers, the prudent vizier 
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whose ability had made amends for the de- 
creasing energy conscquent on the criminal 
excesses in which the emperor bad indulged 
after the death of his favourite wife. 
Towards the close of 1655, a pretext was 
found for renewing the war in the Deccan. 
Abdullah Kootb Shah, of Golconda, had 
taken for his chief minister, Meer Jumla, 
originally a Persian adventurer; who had 
gradually acquired great wealth as a diamond 
merehant, During the abscenee of this 
officer, in command of an army in the 
eastern part of the kingdom, his son, Mo- 
hammed Ameen, a dissolute and violent 
young man, seated himself on the musnud, in 
afit of intoxication; for which offence he was 
severely reprimanded, and forbidden to ap- 
pear in the presenee of the sultan. Meer 
Jumla, either from distrust of his sovereign, 


‘or, as is more probable, from some pre- 


yions understanding with Aurungzche, to 


_ whom he was personally known, took oe- 


| fashion, 


casion to solicit the assistance of that 
prinee. Sueh conduct was inexcusably dis- 
loyal ; for it does not appear that either the 
life or liberty of the offender were in danger ; 

and Abdullah, by the regular pay ment of 
the stipulated ‘tribute since the last paeifiea- 


tion, had left no plea for Mogul interference. 


Nevertheless, Shah Jchan was indueed to 
send to the sultan a peremptory order for the 


| discharge of both father and son, for whom 


the same cnyoy bore commissions in the 
imperial service as munsubdars, respectively 
of 5,000 and 2,000 horse. Before the ar- 
rival of the ambassador, Abdullah having 
learned bis approach and mission, threw 
Mohammed Aimcen into prison, and confis- 
cated the property of his father. Shah 
Jchan then authorised Aurungzebe to carry 
his command into cflect by foree of arms, 
which the wily prince proceeded to do 
after his own treacherous and mancuvring 
by despatching a chosen force, 
under pretenee of escorting his son, Sultan 
Mohammed, to Bengal,* there to espouse 
his cousin, the daughter of Prinee Shuja, 
the viccroy of that province. Abdullah 
Shah was preparing an entertainment for 
the reception of the supposed bridegroom, 
when he suddenly advaneed as an enemy, 
and took the sultan so entirely by surprise, 
that he had only time to fly to the ucigh- 


thought it best to distribute a certain portion of his 
wealth, amounting to £375,000, among his chil- 
dren and servants, leaving the remainder (nearly 
£4,000,000 stg.) to his grandson, Dara Sheko. lis 
landed estates, of course, reverted to the crown. 


ones hill ie Be Goleonda, while Hydera- 
bad fell into the hands of the Moguls, and | 
was plundered andhalf- burned before the sol- 
diery could be brought into order, Abdullah 
Shah released Mohammed Ameen, restored 
the confiscated property, and did all in his 
power to enter into an accommodation on 
reasonable terms, but Aurungzebe persisted 


in investing Golconda, and Meer Jumla 


drew near with re-inforeements, in readiness 
to turn his unfortunate master’s troops 
against himself. 

Aftcr repeated unsuecessful attempts to 
obtain aid from Beejapoor, and to raise the 
siege by foree, Abdullah Shah was com- 
pelled to submit to the severe terms im- 
posed upon him of giving his danghter in 
marriage to Sultan Mohammed, with a 
large dowry i in Jand and money, and paying 
a crore of rupees (£1,000, 060. sterling) as 
the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; in 
which, however, a considcrable remission 
was afterwards madc by Shah Jchan. 

When these matters were settled, the king- 
dom of Beejapoor was invaded by Anrungzebe 
on a plea as hollow as that nsed for the attack 
on Golconda. Mohammed Adil Shah died 
in November, 1656, and was sueceeded by 
his son Ah, a youth of nineteen. 


at a distanee, in wars with the petty Hindoo 


princes of the Carnatic; and Aurungzebe, | 


having obtained his father’s approval of his 
nefarious project, asserted the right of the 
emperor to decide upon the suecession, 
denied that the minor was the real issue 
of the late sovereign, advanecd upon thie 
capital, and by sudden and treacheronst pro- 
cecdings, left the new king no resouree but 
to sue for peace on any terms. Even this 
overture was rejected by Aurnungzebe, who 
would probably have speedily obtained com- 
plete possession of the kingdom, had not 
his attention been suddenly diverted by the 
startling intelligenee, that his father’s dis- 
evaeeful indulgences had brought on an 
attack of paralysis and strangury, which 
threatened to terminate fatally. 

At this time, the children of Shah Jchan, by 
Mumtaz Mahal, were six in number. Dara 
Sheko, the cldest, then in lis forty-second 
year, was a high-spirited prinee, dignified in 
his manners, and generous to his adherents, 


* Jn the road from Aurungabad to Bengal, a cir- | 


euit is made to avoid the forests of Gondwana, and 
thus the prince was enabled to come within a short 
distanee of Hyderabad, without creating suspicion, , 

{ He succeeded in corrupting Ali’s prime minister. 


A large 
portion of the Beejapoor army was employed | 


| 


| 
| 


CHARACTERS OF THE CHILDREN OF STLAIL JEAN. 


but obstinate in the Tet and impatient 
of advice, even from eounsellors on whose 
judgment and ability he might be expected 
to plaice most relianee. Shuja was brave, | 1 
and not devoid of capacity, but given up to 
wine and pleasure. Aurnngzebe, the third 
brother, was a man of extraordinary ability, 
Ilis talents for war and intrigue had been 
repeatedly manifested, and Dara appears to 
have fully appreeiated the depth of am- 
bitious resolve; which lay Indden beneath 
the veil of cxtreme humility of deportment 
and an affected indifference to all worldly 
distinction.* 

Zeal for the religion of Mohammed was 
the ostensible motive of Aurungzebe’s con- 
duet throngh life; how far felt or how far 
feigned, can scarcely be decided, owing to 
the profound and habitual dissimulation 
which marked his whole eareer. <A erced 
to be unceasingly promulgated by any and 
every means, was, in cither case, a con- 
venient political weapon; and Aurungzebe 
used if skilfully and without seruple. Frugal 
and abstemious almost to asecticism, he 
seemed resolved to follow in the steps of the 
early caliphs, and drew the attention of the 
more zcalous Moslems, by his studious ful- 
filment of every ordinance, until he beeame 
looked up to as the champion of Islam, in 
contradistinction to Dara, who openly pro- 
fesscd many of the tenets of Akber, and 
had written a book to rceoncile the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan doctrines. Shuja, the 
viceroy of Bengal, was unpopular with the 
orthodox party, on account of his attach- 
ment to the Persian seet of the Shetahs. 
Morad, the youngest prince, the governor 
of Guzerat, was brave and generous, but 
presumptuous and self-willed, with little 
intellect, and addicted to sensnal gratifica- 
tions. Padshah Begum, the elder of the 
two daughters, was richly endowed with 
beauty and talent. She exereised un- 
bounded influence over her father, and was a 
great support to her favourite brother Dara. 
Roushenara, the younger princess, though 
less gifted with personal or mental attrac- 
tions, possessed eonsidcrable aptitude for in- 
trigue ; and haying made common cause with 
Anrungzebe, served him materially, by for- 
warding reliable information respecting the 
state of affairs at court at eritical periods. 


* One of our best authorities for this period is 
Berniev, an intelligent French traveller, who having 
been reduced to a state of penury “by various ad- 
ventures with robbers, and by the heavy expenses 
ineurred on a journey of near seven weeks from 
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Dara aman to keep the illness of 
the emperor a profonnd scerct until the 
crisis should be past, by intercepting cor- 
respondence and detaining travellers like ly 
to spread the news throughout the pro- 
vinees; bnt all in vain: the absent princes 
soon learned what had oceurred, and at 
onee prepared to struggle for life and em- 
pire. Shuja assembled ‘the troops of Bengal, 
and marched forthwith into Behar, on ane 
way to the capital. Morad seized the 
money in the distriet treasuries of Guzerat, 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was 
a governor independent of lis authority. 
Aurungzebe prepared his forees, but made 
ho open declaration of war, until orders 
eame from Dara, in the name of the em- 
peror, directing Mecr Jnmla and other 
commanders to quit his standard. ‘This 
injunetion carried considerable weight in 
the ease of the above-named general. On 
joining the Mognls, he had been appointed 
to the highest oflices at court, bnt through 
the solicitations of Dara, was sent hack to 
the Deeean. Ilis family remained at Agra: 
he therefore feared the eonsequeneces of 
Gsobeying the imperial mandate. The 
subtlety of Aurnngzcbe soon suggested an 
expedient. Meer Jumla was seized with 
pretended violence, and placed in the fort 
of Doulatabad, while lis chief officers econ- 
tinued sceretly to obey Is commands. 
Dara and Shuja, Aurungzebe knew, might 
be safely left to fight out their own quarrel ; 
in Morad, he calenlated, with reason, upon 
finding a nseful tool, as well as an casy 
dupe. He addressed him a letter in tlhe 
most adulatory strain, proffermg his zealous 
co-operation against the infidel Dara, and de- 
claring, that after aiding his wor thy brother 
to mount the throne, he should renounce 
the world, and devote his life to praying for 
his welfare in the holy retirement of Mecca. 
Morad, completely deccived, joyfully ac- 
eepted the otler, and Aurungzebe marched 
to join him in Malwa, whither Rajah Jes- 
wunt Sing had been already seut to oppose 
them; but he, from sheer fool-hardiuess, 
is alleged to have permitted the junction of 
the prinees. Meanwhile, Shah Jehan had 
sufficiently reeovered to resume the general 
control of the government. The tender soiici- 
tude of Dara, during his illness, had rendered 


Surat to Agra and Delhi,” was glad to aceept a 
salary from “Shah Jehan in the eapaeity of physieian, 
and also from Daneehmund Khan, a eeuns te 
noble of the Mogul court to whieh Bernier was at 
tached for eight years. 


| 
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this son more dear to him than ever, and he 
resented with energy the misconduct of the 
other princes. To Shuja he wrote, com- 
mauding him in imperative terms to return 
nnmediately to his government; but instead 
of obeying, the prince affected to consider 
the order dictated by Dara, and continued 
his progress until he encountered Soliman 
Sheko, the son of Dara, in the neighbour- 
hood ef Benuares, by whom he was defeated 
and compelled te retreat into Bengal. This 
battle occurred at the close of 1657: in the 
spriug of the following year, a fierce conflict 
took place between the forees of the con- 
federate princes and Rajah Jeswunt Sing, 
who had encamped on the river Sipra, near 
Oojein. The Rajpoots fought bravely, but 
were ill-supported, for most of the Moguls 
deserted to the cnemy. The rajah retired 
in disorder to his own country, and Morad, 
whose gallantry had been very conspicuous 
throughout the sanguinary conflict, which 
had lasted from morning to sunsct, was 
hailed as sole vietor, Aurungzebe - still 
acting in conformity with the solemn oath 
of fidelity and ailegiance he had voluntarily 
tuken at their first meeting, Shah Jchan 
now determined to take thie field in person 
agaist his turbulent sons. ad he per- 
severed in this resolve, much bloodshed 
would probably have been spared, as the 
soldiers of the rebel camp were known to 
be well-disposed towards him personally, 
aud would doubtless have rallied round his 
standard. But Dara did not comprehend 
the extent of the danger; regard for his 
father’s infirin state, united perhaps to a 
more selfish desire of keeping the authority 
in his own hands, rendered him averse to 
this proposition, and Shah Jchan reluctantly 
gave way. Confident in his superior num- 
bers, Dara refused even to wait for Soliman, 
then on his vietorious march from Benares 
with the flower of the troops, and proceeded 
single-handed to meet the advaneme foe.* 
The hostile ermies came in sight of cach 
other at Samaghar, onc march from Agra, 
in the begiuning of June, 1658. The battle 
which cusued was long and bloody, the 
three brothers fighting with desperation. 
Morad was attacked by 3,000 Uzbek 
archers, who showered their arrows upon his 


howdah until they resembled the bristling. 


quills of a porcupine, and the frightened 
elephant would have rushed from the field, 


* Khafi Khan states the imperial foree at above 


had he not ordered its feet to be chained, 
thus (although wounded in several places) 
entting off his own power of retreat. 
Auruigzebe saw his brother’s danger, but 
was fully oceapied in opposing Dara, who 
haying, by a third fierce charge of cavalry, 
broken through the guns chained together 
in front of the enemy’s linc, now carried all 
before him, and, though again checked, 
would probably have eventually prevailed, 
had not a rocket struck the elephant on 
which he rode, while pressing forward and 
cheering on his troops by voice and action. 
The terrified animal became perfectly un- 
governable. Dara threw himself from its 
back and sprang upon a horse; but an at- 
tendant, while fastening on his quiver, was 
killed by a shot. The momentary con- 
fusion which occurred among those imme- 
diately around him, added to the effect of 
his previous disappearance from the view of 
the more distant troops, occasioned a gene- 
ral panic. With him the sole object of the 
war was supposed to have perished ; and the 
confederate princes perceiving their adyan- 
tage, pressed forward and drove the now 
disordered foc, including Dara himself, be- 
fore them, in irremediable disorder. Rajah 
Chntter-sal, of Boondi, with his vassals, 
formed the vanguard of the unfortunate 
prince, and made a devoted but unavailing 
effort to stem the torrent. The rajah 
himself, clad in saffron robes, with a chaplet 
of pearls on his head, was true to these 
ensigns of victory or death. Leaping from 
the back of his wounded elephant, which he 
could not restrain from joining in the general 
flight, he mounted his horse, and forming 
his men in a dense mass, led them to attack 
Morad, against whom he was about hurhug 
his lance, when a cannon-ball laid him 
dead at Ins feet. The brave band were 
soon hemmed in, and the heads of every 
Hara clan, including six princes of the 
blood-royal of Boondi, perished, maintaim- 
ing inviolate their oath of allegiance to 
Shah Jehan When the issue of the day 
was evident, Aurungzche fell on his knees 
and returned thanks for the victory granted 
to Morad, whom he saluted, und affecting 
lively cmotion at the sight of his wounds, 
wiped the blood from Ins face, and warmly 
eongratulated him on the acquisition of a 
kingdom. While this hypocritical scene 
was being cuacted, the unhappy Dara pur- 


horse, 20,000 foot, anc $0 pieces of eannon. Te 


70,000 horse, with innumerable elephants and guns. | reekons the opposing army as not exceeding “40,000 
(Elphinstone, vol. ii, p. 423.) Bernier, at 10¢,000} men of all arms.”—(Brock’s Zranslation, yol.i, p. 50.) 


_seventy-four, 


sued his flight to Agra, with about 2,000 
men, most of them wounded; and fecling 
ashamed to present limsell before the in- 
dnlgent father, whose connsels he lad dis- 
regarded, proceeded to Delhi, aceompanied 
by his wife and two children, and was sub- 
sequently joined by 5,060 horse, seut by 
Shah Jehan to his assistanee. Phree days 
after the battle, Aurungzebe eneamped be- 
fore the walls of Agra, took immediate pos- 
session of the city, but did uot attempt to 
enter by foree the royal. residence, content- 
ing himself for some days longer by sending 
messages to lis father, pleading the neees- 
sity of the case, aud requesting to be for- 
given and admitted to his presenee. It is 
probable that he really desired to eonciliate 
the aged monarch, and wonld have pre- 
ferred carrying on the government in his 
name, at least until all rivalry should be 
completely ernshed; but Shah Jehan re- 
sented lis protestations of filial affection as 
an additional insult, and did uot swerve 
from his attachment to Dara. Aurungzcbe, 
therefore, sent his son, Mohammed Sultan* 
to take possession of the citadel, and pre- 
vent all communication between the em- 
peror and every one beyond its walls. This 
appears to have been done without diflieulty; 
for there is no reeord of 2 single eflort being 
made to assert the rights of the monarch, 
who remained in a sort of honourable eap- 
tivity, until his death, seven years after, aged 
During the long reign thus 
abruptly elosed, the internal administration 
of aflairs had been conducted with more 
reetitude and ability than, perhaps, under 


* The cireumstances connected with this intcrest- 
ing period are differently told. According to Ber- 
nicr (whose account Dow appears to have followed), 
Shah Jehan was tempted to encounter Aurungzebe 
with his own weapons, and hoping to secure his per- 
son, consented to listen to his exenses. The wily 
prince affected extreme delight at this coneession, 
bunt alleged, that although he had perfect confidence 
in his father’s good faith, he dreaded the intrigues 
of nis elder sister, and dared not trust the garrison, 
unless he were permitted to introduce, for his 
protection, some troops under his son, Mohammed 
Sultan. Shah Jehan, desirous to get him within 
reach at all hazards, consented, relying for aid on his 
daughter, who posted some strong Tartar women 
Lelonging to the harem in readiness to seize the 
prince. Mohammed was suffered to take possession 
of the citadel in anticipation of the arrival of An- 
rungzebe, when intelligence came that he had sud- 
denly ordered his cavalcade to change their course, 
and was gone to offer up his prayers at the tomb of 
Akber. Shah Jehan, enraged beyond measure, 
asked Mohammed what he had come for, if not to 
guard his father. The curt reply was, “to take 
charge of the citadel.” The insulted monarch pointed 


DEPOSITION OF SHAT JETFAN—CITARACTER OF HIS REIGN, 


any other Mogul ruler. Khafi Klan (the 
hest historiau of those times) asserts, that 
althongh Akber was pre-eminent as a con- 
queror and a law-giver, yet, in territorial 
and finaneial arrangements, he could bear 
ho comparison with his grandson. Although 
a staunch Mussulinan, Shah Jehan was 
warmly attached to the Ilindoos, who, as 
we have scen, had spent their best blood 
freely in his behalf, and his foreign wars did 
not interrupt the tranquillity which pre- 
vailed, almost without interruption, throngh- 
ont his dominions. Wealth, both public 
and private, inereascd in a remarkable de- 
gree, and the annual revenue is supposed to 
have exeeeded thirty-two million sterling. 
A new city was built at Delhi,t on a regular 
plan, far surpassing the old one in magnili- 
cenee ; and the imperial establishments, re- 
tinue, and appurtenancest all exeeeded in 
pomp those of previous reigns. Yet, not- 
withstanding the costly wars in which he 
engaged, the maintenance of a large regu- 
lar army (inelnding 200,000 horse), and 
the erection of many splendid structures, 
Shah Jchan left a treasnre estimated at 
twenty-four million sterling, besides vast ac- 
cumulations in wrouglit gold and silver, and 
in jewels. 

After deposing his father, the next step 
of Aurnngzebe was to get rid of Morad, 
whom he continued to delnde, by submissive 
behaviour and unremitting attentions, till 
they had marched from Agra in pursuit of 
Dara, ‘Taking advantage of Morad’s ad- 
diction to pleasure, Aurungzebe invited him 
to supper, and, waving his own sernples (if 


to the imperial crown which was suspended ahoye 
his head, and taking the Koran in his hand, swore 
that if Mohammed would release him, he would 
make him emperor, to the exclusion of all his own 
sons. ‘The prince, from policy or principle. refused 
the offer, and quitted the presence of his grandfather 
—litle dreaming how soon a stronger temptation 
would lead him to take the course from which le 
now turned.—(Bernier, vol. i., p. 72.) Khati Khan, 
whose father was an actor in the turbulent scenes of 
this period. makes no mention of this plot and coun- 
ter-plot.—(Hlphinstone, vol. ti., p. 427.) 

+ Turernier's Travels in various parts of the em- 
pire; Mandelstoc's in Guzerat; Graaf and LBruton’s 
(Murray's static Discoveries) in Bengal. Behar 
and Orissa; afford forcible evidence of the gran- 
deur of the Indian cities of this period. including 
those situated in remote provinces; and also to the 
richly-cultivated state of the surrounding country. 

t The famous throne, of which the chicf orna- 
ment was a peacock, with its tail spread, represented 
in its natural colours by various gems, was con- 
structed for Shah Jehan: and a vine was commenced, 
with leaves and fruit of precious stoncs, whose rays 
were reflected from mirrors set in large pearls. 
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he really had any), induced him, by the | his little band perished. On entcring the fort 


two-fold temptation of wine and feminine 
seductions, to separate himself from his 
companions, some of whom appear to have 


warned him against placing such implicit | 


trust in his brother’s professions. While 
stretched on a couch, sleeping off the stupor 


| of intoxication, Morad was seized, fettered, 


and sent off, before day-break, on an elephant, 
to Selimghur, a portion of the citadel of 


Delhi, while three other elephants were dis- 


patehed with similar eseorts, in different 
directions, to mislead people as to the actual 
place of confinement, which was afterwards 
changed to Gwalior, the Bastille of Hindoo- 
stan. The frankness and bravery of the 
unfortunate prinee had rendered him popu- 
lar with the army, but the suddenness of his 
seizure scems to have paralysed every effort 
on his behalf. Ilis chief adherents were 
brought into the presence of Aurungzebe, 
who, after receiving their oaths of allegiance, 
proceeded to Della, where he caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor, and assumed 
the title of Alumgeer (the Conqueror of 
the Universe), by which he is designated in 
local histories and documents. 

The Reign of Aurungzebe had lasted a 
twelvemonth before his name was stamped 
on the coin, or the ceremonial of coronation 
performed. More pressing affairs claimed 
his whole attention during the interim. At 
the time of the fatal battle, Soliman, a brave 
prince of five-and-twenty, was marching to 
the aid of his father. Rajah Jey Sing, of 
Amber, who, like most of the Rajpoot lead- 
ers, had taken part with the lawful heir, 
was associated with the prince in the com- 
mand; hut the promises of the usurper, 
under whom he had served in Balkh, tempted 
him to abandon Soliman on a very flimsy 
pretext, as did also another general, named 
Dileer Khan. Deprived of the strength of 
his army, and scarcely able to retain any 
authority over the remainder, the prince 
endeavoured to avoid an eneounter with the 
troops of Aurungzebe by taking the road 
under the monntains to join Dara; but being 
intereepted near lurdwar, his soldiers lost 


_ heart, and all, exeept 500 horse, deserted. 


With this remnant Sohman proceeded to 
Sireenuggur, near Kumaon, where a new trial 
awaited him. The rajah refused to admit 
him, unless he would first dismiss his faith- 
ful followers; and to this proposition he was 
ultimately compelled to submit, after makine 
au mnayailing attempt to return to the fort 
of Allahabad, in which more than half of 


of Sireenuggur, with five or six attendants, 
he was courteously received, bnt soon found 
himself, in effect, a prisoner. 

Meanwhile, Anrungzebe continued, in 
person, to pursne Dara. IJaving, during 
the early part of his flight, procured some 
troops at Delhi, the prince marched thenee 
to Lahore, and finding a large sum of money 
in the royal treasury, began to raise an 
army. Shah Jehan had written urgently 
in his favour to the.viceroy of Cabool, Mo- 
habet Khan (son of the great general), and 
Dara, had he proceeded thither, would pro- 
bably have found valuable anxiliaries in the 
troops of the provinee, or, in case of need, 
a ready refuge among the Afghan tribes, 
and an easy exit to the territories of the 
Uzbeks or the Persians. These views, even 
if entertained, were disconcerted by the 
prompt measures of Aurungzebe ; and Dara, 
unable to resist the foree by which he was 
threatened, left Lahore with three or four 
thousand men, on his way to Sinde. The 
emperor followed him nearly to Moultan ; 
hut before reaching that city he learned 
that Shuja was marching in force from 
Bengal; therefore, sending a detachment to 
follow Dara, he hastened to Delhi, and from 
thence set out to arrest the progress of the 
advancing army, comprising 25, 000 horse 
and a numerous train of artillery. The bro- 
thers met at Cujwa, thirty miles north of 
Allahabad, and drew up their forces, neither 
caring to begin the conflict. On this occa- 
sion, Aurungzebe was nearly worsted by 
arts similar to those he himself delighted te 
employ. Rajah Jeswunt Sing, after his un- 
suecessful efforts in fayour of Dara, had 
received a message from the victor, with 
assurances of pardon, and a command ta 


join the army then forming against Shuja. | 


He feigned obedience, but it woulda appear 
ouly for the sake of watching an opportunity 
to serve the cause of the rightful heir, and 
his angry feelings were inereased by the 
withholding of the rank to which he con- 
sidered himself entitled. Having commun. 
nicated his intentions to Shuja, Jeswunt 
Sing, one morning before day-break, attacked 
the rear-ward of the imperial camp with 
his Rahtore cavaliers; and, during the 
ousct made shortly afterwards by the 
prince’s army in front, the rajah deliberately 
loaded his camels with plunder, and marched 
off to Agra, leaving the brothers to a con. 
test which he heartily wished might involve 
the destruction of beth. Notwithstanding 
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this inauspicious commencement, tlie self- 
possession and valour of Aurungzebe gained 
the day. The battle began by a cannonade, 
followed by a elose action, in which he was 
repeatedly in imminent danger; but the 
centre of Shuja’s troops was at length 
broken, and they fled, leaving 114 picees of 
eannon and many elephants on the field. 
Mohammed Sultan and Meer Jumila (whose 
mock imprisonment had ccased so soon as 
his family were set free by the flight of 
Dara) were sent with a strong foree to 
Bengal, wlile the emperor proceeded to 
Agra. ‘The governor of this city, Shaista 
Khan, had just been relieved from great 
alarm ; for the triumphant approach of Jes- 
wunt Sing, added to discouraging reports 
from the field of battle, and various signs of 
popular feeling in favour of Shah Jehan, 
had se perplexed him that he would have 
swallowed poison, but for the timely inter- 
position of his wife. Tlad Jeswunt at onee 
attacked the citadel, the garrison would 
probably have surrendered, and the aged 
monarch been set at hberty; but the attempt 
was franght with hazard; for besides the 
danger of shutting up his troops within the 
precinets of the capital, it would prevent his 
forming a junetion with Dara, whom he had 
instructed to hasten to the scene of action. 
Aurungzebe, on returning to Agra, had 
consequently the satisfaction of learning that 
Jeswuut had departed to his own territories 
in Marwar, whither he sent 10,000 men to 
seize his person and reclaim the spoils now 
safely housed within the castle of Joda. 
But this open hostility was soon changed 
for a poliey more congenial to the character 
of the wily monarch. The affairs of Dara 
had taken an unlooked-for turn,—after 
being compelled, by the desertion of his fol- 
lowers and the death of his ecarviage-cattle, 
to relinguish his designs upon Sinde, the 
fugitive had, through the loyalty of the 
governor of Guzerat (Shah Nawaz Khan, 
father-in-law to both Aurungzcbe and 
Morad), obtained possession of the whole 
provinee, including Surat and Baroach. 
The territories of Jeswunt Sing extended 
from Guzerat to Ajmeer: to prevent his 
forming the projected coalition with Dara, 
was, therefore, of the highest importance to 

* On the fourth day, Dara was met by Bernier, 
who was on his way to Delhi, uneonseious of passing 
events. The sultana had been wounded, and there 
was no physieian among the little band. he pro- 
fession of the traveller being diseovered, he was 


obliged to join Dara, and would have been taken on 
to Sinde, but that neither threats nor entreaties 


Aurungzebe, who, laying aside his plans of 
vengeance for % more convenient season, 
instead of soldiers and musketry, sent the 
rajah a letter in his own hand-writing, full 
of flattery and hlandishments, conecding 
the rank and office, the withholding of which 
had previously been a eause of irritation, 
This politic conduct, added to the delay of 
Dara, made Jeswint falter in his resolve, 
and by the mediation of Jey Sing, Aurnug- 
zehe sueeeeded in persnading lim to rely 
on his good faith, and keep aloof from a 
eause which could only end in the’ ruin of 
its object and all conneeted with him, 
Dara, disappointed of the expeeted co-opera- 
tion, fortified a commanding position on the 
hills near Ajmeer, and there awaited the 
approach of his brother. Three days’ can- 
nonading was followed hy a general assault, 
in which, after the lapse of many hours, 
Shah Nawaz fell just as a party of the im- 
perial troops mounted the ramparts. ‘The 
prince fied preeipitately, attended by the 
females of his family and a sinall body of 
horse, and reached the neighbourhood of 
Alimedabad, after cight days* and nights of 
almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorch- 
ing season, to which were latterly added the 
merciless attacks of the hill Coolics, who 
stripped or massacred cvery man separated 
from his companions. When within a march 
of Ahmedabad, Dara was informed that the 
gates were shut against him, and he must 
seck shelter clsewhere. Amid tears and 
lainentations the weary cavalcade resumed 
its toilsome progress; and after much loss 
of life in the desert, through hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, at length reached the small 
territory of Joon, on the eastern frontier of 
Sinde. The chief of Joon,t apparently an 
Afghan, had been twice condemned to death 
for murder and treasou, but saved from the 
vengeance of Shah Jehan by the interees- 
sion of Dara, who now relied upon his gra- 
titude, notwithstanding the warnings and 
entreaties of his adherents. Dara’s wife (the 
daughter of Prinee Parvacz), who had becn 
wounded in the late battle, and was fast 
sinking under suffering and fatigue, im- 
plored him to leave her, and prosceute with- 
out delay his journey to Persia, But the 
eould proeure a single horse, ox, or eamel for his 
use, Having beheld the hapless prinee and his 
family depart, Bernier, after a week’s detention, suc- 
eeeded in persuading the Coolies, “ bya grand display 
of professional skill,” to attach a bulloek to his ear- 


riage and eonduet him to Ahmedabad. (Vol.i. p. 106.) 
T Called Jibon Khan in Broek’s Bernier, 
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prince could not be prevailed upon to for- 
sake his faithful companion in the trying 
hour of death, and after she had expired in 
his arms, he sent a portion of his small 
foree, with two confidential servants, to at- 
tend her remains to Lahore. When the 
period of mourning permitted, he set out 
towards the Indus, accompanied by a bro- 
ther of the chief of Joon and a body of 
troops, undcr pretence of eseorting him to 
the frontier; but suddenly, the signal being 
given, Dara and his son, Sepcr Sheko, were 
seized and carried prisoners to Aurungzcbe, 
who was then engaged in celebrating thie 
anniversary of his accession. Loaded with 
chains, habited in coarse and dirty raiment, 
and mounted on a sorry elephant without 
housings, the royal captives were eondueted 
through the most populous streets of the 
capital, amid the tears and groans of the 
people. No attempt at a rescuc was made; 
but the next day the ehief of Joon being 
‘reeognised on his way to court, was nearly 
torn to pieees by the populaee.* The leader 
of the tamult was executed; and shortly 
after, a mock consultation having been held 
by the chicf counsellors and lawyers, Dara 
was prononunecd worthy of death as an 
apostate Mohammedan. Aurungzebe gave 
his consent with affected reluctance, and 
sclected a personal encmy of his brother’s 
to earry the sentence into effect. When 
the assassins entered the prison, Dara and 
his son were ocenpied in preparing some 
lentils, the only food they would touch for 
fear of poison, Scizing a small kitchen 
knife, the sole weapon in his possession, 
Dara defended himsclf to the last; bat 
being overwhelmed by numbers, was thrown 
down and decapitated. His body was ex- 
‘lubited to the populace on an elephant, and 
his head carricd to Anrungzebe, who, having 
satisfied himsclf of its ideutity by washing 
the blood from the distorted features, af- 
fected to weep, and dirceted its interment 
in the tomb of Tlumayun. Seper Sheko 
was sent to the dreary fortress of Gwalior, 


* When returning to his own country, laden with 
the price of blood, he was waylaid and assassinated. 

+ Dow asserts (but without giving his authority, 
who js evidently neither Khafi Khan nor Bernicr) 
that Aurungzebe wrote a letter to his son, as if in 
answer to an appeal for forgiveness, and eansed it to 
fall into the hands of Shuja, who, thereupon, dis- 
missed his son-in-law and daughter from the camp, 
not crediting their protestations of innocenee. 

{ Bernier, vol. i, p. 124. Aceording to Dow, 
Shuja and his son, after bravely defending the moun- 
tain passes while endeavouring to make good their 
| retreat to Pegu, were overpowered by means of 


OF MOUAMMED SULTAN, 1660. 


whose gates soon afterwards opcned to re- 
ccive no jess a person than Mohammed 
Sultan, the eldest son and aeknowledged 
heir of Aurungzebe. 

This prince had been betrothed to his 
cousin, the daughter of Shuja, but the mar- 
riage was broken off by the outburst of 
civil war. Secing the critical position of 
her father, the princess addressed a com- 
munication to Mohammed, reminding him 
of their engagement; this appeal, added to his 
restless disposition and jealousy of Meer 
Jumla, who was associated with him in the 
eommand of the army, induced him to go 
over to his uncle, a step which he probably 
thought would be followed by the inajority 
of the imperial army. Any such movement 


was prevented by the zeal and influence of | 


Meer Jnmla, and hostilities were recom- 
meneced at the conclusion of the rainy sea- 
son. Shuja reccived his nephew with honour, 
and gave him his danghter in marriage; 
but cither from the machinations of Aurung- 
zebe,t or some other cause not satisfactorily 
explained, distrust sprang up between them, 
and the prince again deserted his party, and 
threw himself upon the merey of his father, 
who immediately sent him to Gwalior, 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, Shuja 
retreated to Dacea, and being hotly pursued 
by Meer Jumla, fled, with a few attendants, 
to Arraean. The remainder of his history is 
very imperfectly known. <A difference is 
said to have arisen between him and the 
rajah, whose avarice was roused by the 
sight of the wealth of the prince, and, on one 
pretext or another, he was prevented from 
hiring vessels in whieh to proceed to Mokha, 
en route for Mecea. Shnja, irritated by this 
treatment, entered into a plot with tlic 
Mussulmans of the country to overturn the 
existing government; but, being detected, 
was seized by the rajah’s emissarics, and 
put to death. Of his wife and family, uo 
certain particulars were cver made public 
in Hindoostan; but it is probable they all 
perished by violence about the same time. 


stones hurled upon them from the adjoining rocks. 
Shuja was drowned (the doom of royal criminals in 
Arraean) in sight of his wife and daughters, who, in 
despair, flung themselves headlong into the river, 
but were rescued and earried to the palace. Of 
these four unhappy ladies, three perished by their 
own hands; the fourth was married to the rajah, 
hut did not long survive her sufferings and disgrace. 
The elder son of Shuja and his infant brother were 
both put to death. Shah Jehan, on learning the 
melaneholy intelligence, exclaimed, “Alas! contd not 
the rajah of Arracan leave one son to Shuja to revenge 
his grandfather ??—¢ LLindoostan, vol, tii. p. 390.) 


ees 


MURDER OF MORAD AND IETS SON, SOLIMAN, AND SEPER SHIEKO, 139 


At the eonmencement of 1661, Aurung- | tibution, sickened with 


zebe obtained possession of the person of 
Dara’s eldest son, Soliman; the Rajah of 
Sireecnngeur, after prolonged negotiations, 
hayine been at length persuaded, by the 
argiunents of Jcy Sing, to deliver up the 
prince to the imperial ollicers, Ue was 
paraded through the city on an elephant, 
and then brought into the presence of his 
unele in golden fetters. Bernicr, who was 
present, deseribes his manly bearing as hay- 
ing affected many of the courticrs to tears ; 
and wlicn he implored that his life night be 
taken at onec, rather than that his strength 
and yeason should be undermined hy the 
hateful opium draught* (which he evidently 
believed to be the eommon fate of captive 
princes), even Aurungzebe seemed touched 
with compassion, and assured him of safety 
and good treatment. 

It is uot likely that this pledge was re- 
deemed ; for Soliman, together with his bro- 
ther, Seper Shicko, and the young son of Mo- 
rad, all died in Gwalior within a short spaec 
of time, while the emperor’s own son, Mo- 
hammed, lived several years, and was even- 
tually restored to comparative freedom. The 
doom of Morad was less easily decided; for 
it was necessary to Aurungzebe’s views that 
his death shonld be well known; and the 
convenient method of poisoning him in 
prison might leave a doubt regarding his 
fate on the publie mind, which, in the event 
of a political crisis, would be eagerly seized 
by agitators or pretenders. The prince was 
popular, despite (or probably on account of ) 
his misfortunes: he had endeavoured to es- 
cape by means of a rope let down from the 
battlements ;+ and Aurungzebe felt that 
there was no time to lose in compassiug his 
destruction. The son of a man who had 
been arbitrarily put to death by the prince, 
while viceroy of Guzerat, was incited to 
complain against him as a murderer; and, 
after the formality of a trial and sentence, 
the last act of this family tragedy closed 
with the execution of Prince Morad, in 
prison. ‘The three brothers of Aurongzebe 
and their brave sons had now all fallen vie- 
tims to his ambition and their own, goaded on 
by the hateful poliey which too often leaves to 
eastern princes little choice beyond a throne 
ora grave. Their aged parent, bya terrible re- 

* Bernier calls it pousta, and says it was simply a 
strong infusion of poppy-heads, which the intended 
vietims were compelled to drink daily until they be- 
eame Lorpid and senseless, and so died. 


horroras the tidings 
of one catastrophe after another slowly 
reached him within the walls of his palace- 
prison. le exeerated the name of the son 
whose crimes had thus east his own into the 
shade, and would not suiler his prescnee. 
Aurungzebe made repeated overtures of 
reconciliation hy affecting to seck Ins advice 
on various affairs of state, aud ventured to 
proiler two requests—the first on behalf of 
lus third son, Prince Akher, for the hand of 
the daughter of Dara, then under the pro- 
tection of her aunt Jelianara; the second, 
for some of the jewels retaincd by Shah 
Jehan, for the decoration of the thronc. 
The deposed monareh indignantly rejected 
both demands, declaring that lis grand- 
danghter should never, with his consent, be 
thus degraded ; and the maiden, on her part, 
avowed her purpose of _ self-destruction, 
should force be attempted to ally her with 
the son of her father’s murderer. With 
regard to the jewels, Shah Jehan sternly 
hade his son make wisdom and equity the 
ornaments of his throne, and use no impor- 
tunity to obtain the coveted gems, sinee the 
haramers were in readiness which should, in 
that ease, crush them to powder. Aurungzche 
prudently gave way, and his father, gratified 
by this submission, and by the ainple pro- 
vision made for his expenditure, afterwards 
sent him various articles more especially 
connected with the insignia of royalty. 

The early measures of the new emperor 
were well calculated to obliterate from the 
minds of his subjects the monstrous iniqui- 
tics above detailed. In the Decean he had 
gained a high eharaeter for justice as weil 
as austerity; and on grasping the reins of 
government, he cvineed a determination vo 
make the welfare of the people his leading 
object. In marching to battle against Dara, 
Aurungzebe had strenuously restrained his 
soldicrs from plundering the countries 
through which they passed, and had even 
given compensation for the damage unavoid- 
ably occasioned. During a terrible famine 
which prevailed over different parts of 
India, resulting from the combined effects 
of dronght and civil war, he made great 
exertions for the relief of the wretched suf- 
ferers, by remitting the taxes, and spending 
large sums from the treasury in the pur- 


translation has been made of the works of this 
author, whose real name was Mohammed Hashem 
Khan. He was brought up in the serviee of Aurung- 
zebe, by whom both he and his father (also an_his- 


f Khafi Khan, quoted by Elphinstone, vol, ii.,| torian) were employed in various important military 


p. #51. 


It is to be regretted that no eomplete | and diplomatic positions. 
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clase and eonveyanee of grain, from Bengal 
' and the Punjaub, to the chief seats of dis- 
tress. This calamity having passed over, 
the emperor found leisure to plan the exten- 
sion of his dominions, resting the justifica- 
tion, alike of past and future aggression, on 
ithe duty of propagating the Koran by all 
and every means. One quality, essential to 
the character of a statesman, or even a sue- 
cessful general, he wanted—namely, confi- 
denee in his fellow-men, It was the fitting 
enrse of this arch-hypocrite, that suspicion 
should lie like the canker-worm at the root 
of his best-laid plans, oceasioning the haras- 
sing distrust, or at least the want of cordial 
support to which the reverses of his generals 
may be for the most part attributed. 
Towards the end of 1661, a successful ex- 
pedition was despatehed against the Rajah of 
Bikaneer; and early in the following year, 
Meer Jumla, whose talents were at once the 
dread and admiration of his distrustful mas- 
ter, was sent to attempt the subjugation of 
Assam. Ilaving obtained possession of the 
eapital, the victor boastfully declared his 
intention of pursuing his eonquests, and 
opening the way to China. The rainy sea- 
ison brought with it a change of affairs. 
The rich plains on either side the Burram- 
poetra were flooded; the cavalry could not 
mareh or even forage; and when the floods 
subsided, a pestilence broke out among the 
| | troops, so\ that Meer Jumla was glad to 
make terms with the rajah, renounce his 
magnificent projects, and withdraw his 
army. Before reaching Dacea he expired 
(January 7, 1663), stung by disappoint- 
ment, and worn down by the fatigues which, 
despite the burden of advanced age, he had 
shared im common with the humblest sol- 
dier. lis son, Mohammed Ameen, was im- 
mediately raised to the rank enjoyed by the 
deceased. Aurungzebe himself had recently 
received a forcible warning of the precarious 
tenure by which emperors and _ peasants 
alike hold, not merely worldly possessions, 
hut life itself. A dangerous attack of fever 
completely prostrated him, and his tongue 
beeame so palsied as to deprive him almost 
entirely of the power of speech. Intrigues 
regarding the suecession arose immediately ; 
but Aurungzcbe clung to politieal even more 
tenaciously than to physical existence, and 
| during the crisis of iis disorder, caused him- 
self to be carried mto the diurnal assembly 
of the nobles. Some days after, when scarcely 
recovered from a swoon (so long and deep 
that his death was generally reported), he 


OF AURUNGZEBE, 1662. 


sent for Rajah Jey Sing, and two or three 
other ehief omrahs, to convince them that 
he lived; and in their presence, being still 
nnable to articulate, wrote an order for the 
great seal, which had been plaeed in the 
charge of the Prineess Roushenara, enclosed 
ina bag, and impressed with the signet which 
had remained fastened to his arm. ‘These 
manifestations of a strong will trinmphing 
over bodily weakness, inspired fear and ad- 
miration in the beholders, and had the de- 
sired effect of preventing any plots for the 
rescue of Shah Jelian, or conspiracies for 
less worthy ends. When convalescent, 
Aurnngzebe songht repose and change of 
scene im Cashmere, httle thinking of the 
fierce and prolonged strife about to burst 
forth in the Decean, mainly in consequence 
of his own insidious policy. By gradually 
undermining the strength of the two re- 
maining Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
south, he had antieipated their reduction to 
a state of enfeeblement and disorganisation, 
whieh must render them an easy conquest 
so soon as he should find leisure to take the 
field in person at the head of an extensive 
and powerful army. Meanwhile, he cared 
not to trust Jey Sing, Jeswunt Sing, Di- 
leer Khan, or any other general, much 
less lis own son, Mauzim, with a sufficient 
force for the reduetion of these kiigdoms, 
lest he should furnish weapons against him- 
self: the troops placed nnder their com- 
mand were, therefore, skilfully calenlated as 
sufficient to maintain a distressing and desul- 
tory warfare, but nothing more. The im- 
penial schemer had not a suspicion that in 
thus, as it were, drawing the claws of the | 
Moslem rulers of Beejapoor and Goleonda, 
he could possibly be serving the interest of 
a third party, as intriguing and hardly less 
bigotted than himself, though in a precisely 
opposite direction. 

Rise of Mahratta power.—It will be re- 
membered, that in sketching the ancient 
condition of India, the Mahrattas have been 
mentioned as mhabiting the territory lying 
between the range of mountains which 
stretelies along the south of the Nerbudda, 
parallel to the Vindya chain; and a line 
drawn from Goa, on the sea-coast, through 
Beder to Chanda on the Wurda; that river | 
being the eastern, and the sea the western _ 
boundary. This singular country will be | 
described in a subsequent section, as also its 
inhabitants, of whom it is here only ncces- | 
sary to remark, that the soldiery were small 
sturdy men, active and persevering, posses- 
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sing nothing of the chivalrous sentiments or|'Three years after the birth of Sevajce (in 


dignified bearing of the Rajpuots, but a great 
deal more worldly wisdom, The ehicfs, in 
the time of the Great Moguls, were the 
representatives of families who had for genc- 
rations filled the old Hindao offices of heads 
of yillages, or funectionarics of districts, 
under the names of patels, desmookhs, &e., 
and had often been employed as partisans 
under the governments of Ahmednugger and 
Beejapoor. They were nearly all Soodras, 
of the same caste with their people, but 
some claimed to have Rajpoot blood in their 
veins, Though our present knowledge does 
not show that the Mahrattas formed at any 
time an nnited commonwealth, their strongly 
marked characteristics indicate a broad line 
of demarcation between them and the people 
of Carnara and Telingana, and also between 
the lower orders of Iindoostan ; although 
the difference in this latter case is less 
striking. Mussulman writers, proverbially 
slow to recognise differenecs among infidels, 
scareely notice the Mahrattas by this dis- 
tinetive appellation until the beginning of 
the seventeeuth century; although the sur- 
names of chiefs, mentioned at earlier periods, 
prove their having belonged to that race. 
In the time of Malek Amber they first 
emerge into notice ; and, under lis govern- 
ment, the uoblest of them, Lookjee* Jadn 
Nao, held a jaghire for the support of 10,000 
men, Among his dependants was Malojce 
Bhoslay, a man of inferior rank, who, by a 
singular chain of circumstances,t obtained 
Jecjee Bye, the daughter of Jadu, in mar- 
riage for his son Shahjec, a.p, 1604; and the 
issne of this union was two ehiidren, of 
whom the younger was the famous Scvajec. 
Shahjee has been mentioned as an important 
actor in the coneluding events of the Alhmed- 
nugeur state. He was subsequently em- 
ployed by the king of Beejapoor on con- 
quests to the southward, and obtained a 
considerable jaghire in the Mysore country, 
including the towns of Sera and Bangalore, 
in addition to that he had previously pos- 
sessed, of which the chief place was Poona. 


* Jee is the Mahratta adjunet of respeet, equiva- 
lent to our Mr. Bye, signifies lady.—(Grant Duff's 
Alistory of the Mahrattas, vol. i., p. 121.) 

+ When Shahjee was about five years old, he was 
taken by-his father to the house of Jadu Rao, 
where a large number of Hindoos of all eastes had 
assembled to eelebrate a religious festival. Pleased 
with the boy's bearing, Jadu merrily asked his 


1627), a disagreement arose between his 
parents, on account of a sceond marriage 
being contracted hy Shahjee, who took his 
elder son with him to the Mysore, leaving 
the younger with his mother at Poona, 

As all Mahratta chicfs were wholly ilhte- 
rate, they usually retained a uumber of 
3rahmins in their service, styled Carcoons, 
or elerks, who were necessarily entrasted 
with their most private affairs. One of 
this class, Dadajee Konedco, a man of talent 
and integrity, was left by Shahjee in charge 
of the Poona jaghire; and from him and his 
mother, Sevajee iunbibed a deep and_ bitter 
hatred against the Mohammedans. The ex- 
ploits of the heroes of the Ramayana and Ma- 
habarat,with other wild and fantastic legends, 
were the boy’s delight; he performed with 
earnest zeal the numerous observances cn- 
joined by his erced, and anxiously waited the 
time when le should be old enouglt and strong 
enough to assert the rights and digmity of 
the insulted gods of Jus country. These 
feelings, in part, supplicd the want of a 
more enlightened and cxalted patriotism ; 
and they afforded to Sevajee an object and 
a vallying point, of which, in after years, 
he learned the value, Like the mail-elad 
barons of old England, Shahjee deemed all 
hook-learning undignified, if not degrading 
drudgery; and his son could neveryso much 
as write his name. In horsemanship, and the 
use of warlike weapous, he was unrivalled. 

Poona is situated at the junction of the 
hilly country with the plains ; hence Sevajee, 
in the hunting parties and military exercises, 
whieh formed his chicf ocenpations, con- 
stantly associated with the soldicry in his 
father’s service, and the plundering high- 
landers of the neighbouring Ghauts. ‘The 
Bheels and Coohes, to the north of Poona 
—the Ramoosees to the south—viewed with 
admiration the young chief, to whom every 
glen and detile of their mountain recesses 
were well known; -but his earliest adherents 
were the Mahrattas, called Mawulees, from 
the appellation of the valleys whieh they 


red eolour at land, in aceordanee with the usages 
of the festival, seemed to express assent. To the 
astonishment of all present, Malojee instantly started 
up, and desired the company to bear witness that 
Jeejee Bye and Shahjee were affianeed. Jadu was 
exeecdingly indignant at the advantage taken of 
him; but Malojee persisted ia his claim, and being 
an active partisan, rose gradually in the service of 


daughter, a pretty ehild of three years’ old, whether | the state of Ahmednuggur. and by the intereession 


oD 


she would take her play-fellow for a husband; and | of the king himself, eventually obtained the fulfil- 
the little maiden, by throwing at him some of the | ment of his long-cherishcd desire, 
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EARLY PROCEEDINGS AND PROGRESS OF SEVAJEE. 


inhabited immediately to the west of Poona. | letter. 
Before he was sixteen, Sevajee began to} the country and its inereasing expenditure, 


talix of becoming an independent poligar, to 
the serious alarm of Dadajee, who endea- 
youred to wean him from his lawless asso- 
ciates by confidmg much of the affairs of 
the jaghire to his superintendence, and tried 
earnestly to convinec him that a much more 
brilliant destiny might be expected to await 
him, as a steady adherent of the Ahmed- 
nuggur government, than as a rebel. But 
the twig was already bent, and would grow 
only im one direction; and, in spite of the 
popularity gained by the courteous and 
winning manner of Sevajee among the 
respectable Mahrattas in the neighbonr- 
hood, it was whispered that he was a sharer 
in the profits of several extensive gang-rob- 
beries committed in the Concan. 

The hill-forts possessed by Beejapoor, like 
most others under Moslem rule, were mueh 
neglected. Being remote and unhealthy, 
they were sometimes oceupied by a single 
foreign commander, with a small garrison of 
ill-paid Joeal troops; or, in other cases, left 
in charge of the nearest desmookh, or other 
revenue-oflicer. Our adventurer saw the 
opportunity afforded by this state of things 
for his plans of gradual and insidious aggres- 
sion; and by some means, not precisely 
known, succeeded in getting possession of 
Torna, a lill-fortress, twenty miles 8.W. of 
Poona, a.p. 1646. lle immediately sent 
ambassadors to Beejapoor, representing his 
conduct in the most favourable light, and, by 
dint of arguments and bribery, was suffered 
to retain possession unmolested for several 
years, until it became known that he had 
built a stronghold on a neighbouring hill, 
by the aid of a golden treasure supposed to 
have been miraculously discovered to him, 
among some ruins at Torna, by the goddess 
Bhavani. <A serious remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to Shahjee, who wrote in strong 
terms to Dadajee and his son, reminding 
them of the danger to which he was exposed 
by their encroachments, and bidding them 
desist from all such attempts. Dadajec 
once more essayed to change the settled 
purpose of lis young master; but soon after- 
wards, when abort to expire, worn out with 
age and anxicty, he bestowed on him a part- 
ing benediction ; and instead of further dis- 
suasion, bade him protect Brahmins, kine 
and cultivators, preserve the temples of the 
Hindoos from violation, 11d—follow the for- 
| tune which lay before him. 
| Tiiese ijnnetions were obeyed to the 


Under pretence of the poverty of 


Sevajee withheld the revenue from his father, 
and procceded step hy step, by manceuvring 
and bribery, to gain fort after fort; until 
at length, as before stated (p. 130), he had 
gained possession of the whole tract between 
the Chakun and the Neera, without blood- 
shed or any disturbance. ‘“ The manner in 
which he established himself,’ says Grant 
Duff, “watehing and crouching hke the 
wily tiger of his own mountain vaileys, 
until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring upon his 
prey, accounts both for the difficulty found 
in tracing his early rise, and the astonishing 
rapidity with which he extended his power 
when his progress had attracted notice, and 
longer concealment was impossible.’ In 
1648, Sevajee thought fit to throw down the 
gauntlet of open rebellion, by attacking and 
pillaging a convoy of royal treasure on the 
road to Callian; and the news had scarcely 
reached Beejapoor, before it was followed 
by tidings, that five of the principal hill- 
forts in the Ghauts, and subsequently 
Calhan, and the whole of the northern 
Conean, were in the occupation of the same 
insidious foe. 

Shahjee was seized and brought before 
Mohammed Adil Shah, who, hecdless of 
his assurances that his son was acting in 
his defiance, as rouch as in that of their 
mutual sovercign, imprisoned him in a 
stone dungeon, of which he caused the 
door to be walled up, declaring, that if the 
insurrection continued beyond a certain 
time, the remaiming aperture should be 
likewise closed. Sevajec was extremely 
alarmed by this menace, and is alleged to 
have been only dissuaded from submission 
by the arguments of his wife, who urged 
that his father’s liberty might more pro- 
bably be wrang by necessity from the king 
of Beejapoor, than obtained by blind re- 
liance on the promises of a power so noto- 
riously treacherous. Te therefore main- 
tained his position, and made overtures to 
Shah Jehan, who received his application 
the more favourably, as the wily Mahratta, 
anxions to Icave himself a rescurce in the 
event of being hard pressed by his own 
government, hud carefully avoided inroads 
on Mogul territery. Jt was probably by 
the intercession of the emperor that Shahjee 
was released from his dungeon; but four 
years clupsed before he was permitted to 
leave Beejapoor: at the expiration of which 
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time his presence in the Caruatie beeame 
necessary to the interests of the govern- 
ment, on acconnt of an extensive insurree- 
tion, in which his eldest son had been slain. 
Vhice restoration of Shahjec to his jaghire 
was the signal for the renewal of Sevajce’s 
plans of aggrandisement. During the pre- 
vious interval, he had delayed enicring the 
imperial service, by preferring an hereditary 
claim to certain dues on land in the Jooncre 
and Ahmnednuggur districts, which he allected 
to desire to see settled before proceeding 
to Delhi, His first step, on resuming open 
hostilities against the Becjapoor state, was 
to seize the hilly country south of Poona, 
whose vajah, having refused to co-operate 
with him, he had allowed to be removed by 
assassination. The arrival of Aurungzcbe 
in the Deccan, in 1655, somewhat discon- 
certed Sevajee, who at first addressed the 
prince as his suzerain; but, on sccing him 
engaged in war with Golconda, thought to 
protit by the general confusion, and, for the 
first time, invaded the Mogul dominions. 
Jle surprised and plundered the town of 
Joonere; but asimilar attempt upon Almed- 
nugger proved less suceessful: and, alarmed 
by the rapid conquests of the imperial 
troops, Sevajee sought, by excuses and pro- 
mises, to obtain forgiveness for his reeent 
proceedings. At this erisis the illness of 
Shah Jehan suddenly ealled off Aurnng- 
zebe to Delhi; and the Mahratta chief, 
taking advantage of his departure, imme- 
diately renewed his attacks on Beejapoor, 
where the king had been succeeded by his 
son,aminor. A large army was despatchicd, 
(a.p. 1659), under the command of a noble, 
named Afzool Khan, who, at Is public 
audicuce of leave, boastfully declared that 
he would bring back the insignificant rebel, 
aud cast hint in chains under the footstool 
of the throne. Sevajee was informed of the 
vannt of his opponent, with whose character 
he was acquainted, and concerted his mea- 
sures accordingly. On the approach of the 
hostile foree, he took up his residenee in the 
hill-fort of Pertabghur, and sent offers of 
sibmission, couched in the humblest terms, 
to Afzool Khan, who deputed a Brahmin, 
high in his confidence, to complete thie 
negotiation. This man, Sevajce, during a 
private interview by night, contrived to win 
over to his cause, which he affirmed to be 
that of the Hindoos and the Ilindoo faith. 
By their joint artifice, the hanghty Moslem 
was persuaded that Sevajec’s excessive alarm 
could only be overcome by his personai 


assuranecs of mediation at the court of 
Beecjapoor, and he readily consented to leave 
the army and advance to mect the repentant 
rebel, In complianee with the suggestion 
of the treacherous Bralimin, the 1,500 men, 
who had escorted their general to within a 
few hundred yards of the fort, were forbidden 
to proceed further, for fear of exciting the 
apprehensions of Scvajee. Accompanied hy 
a single armed attendant, Afzool Khan ad- 
vanced to the appointed place of mecting, 
and, descending from his palanquin, entered 
the open bungalow prepared for his recep- 
tion, where, clad in thin white robes, with a 
straight sword in his hand, he impaticntly 
awaited the arrival of Scevajec, whose figure 
(unpretending, from its diminutive size, and 
rendered ungainly by the extreme length of 
the arms) was scen descending the heights 
with slow and hesitating steps. Ilis only 
follower carried two swords in his waist- 
hand, a common circumstance among the 
Mahrattas; but Sevajee himself was scem- 
ingly unprovided with any offensive or de- 
fensive weapon, although sceretly prepared 
for deadly strife. The convenient axiom 
for evil-doers—that the end justifies the 
means—had induced the Mahratta chicf to 
proceed on this occasion as if alout to at- 
tempt au act of heroic sclf-devotion, instead 
of a treachcrous assassination. After per- 
forming, with carnest solemnity, his morning 
devotions, he laid his head at the feet of his 
mother (Jecjec Bye), and having received 
her blessing, arose and equipped himsclf in 
asuit of chain armour, over which he placed 
his turban and a cotton tunic. His right 
sleeve concealed a crooked dagger, named 
from its form a ‘ beechwa,” or seorpion, and 
his left-hand held a small steel instrument, 
called a “ wagnuck,” or tiger-claw, on ac- 
count of its three crooked blades, which are 
easily hidden by half-closed fingers. Thus 
provided, Sevajce approached the khan, and, 
at the moment of the embraec, struck the 
wagnuck into his body; then, instantly fol- 
lowing up the blow, dispatched him with his 
dagger. The attendant of Afzool refused 
quarter, and fell vainly endcavouring to 
avenge his ill-fated master. The blast of a 
liorn and the firing of five guns announced 
the unhallowed triumph of Sevajcc to the 
Mawulees. They rushed from the different 
wooded recesses, where they bad been posted, 
upon the Becjapoor troops, who, suddenly 
roused from fancied security, were slangh- 
tered or dispersed almost without resistance. 
Numbers were driven by hunger into a sur- 


| 
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render, after long wandering in the neigh- 
bouring wilds, aud all were humanely re- 
ceived by Sevajee, who, thronghout his 
whole career, was remarkable for gentle 
treatment of prisoners, always excepting 
such as were suspected of concealing trea- 
sure, in which case, like the Great Moguls, 
he resorted to torture without stint or 
seruple. 

By this violent deed, Sevajce gained pos- 
session of the whole train of equipment 
which had been sent against him, and many 
of the Mahrattas were induced to enlist in 
his service; but the most distinguished 
captive of that nation having steadily refused 
to renounce his allegiance, was honourably 
dismissed with eostly presents. From tltis 
period, up to the close of 1662, Sevajee was 
engaged in hostilities with the king of 
Beejapoor, who took the field against him 
in person; but, after recoveriug mucli terri- 
tory, was compelled to turn his chief atten- 
tion to a revolt in the Carnatic, upon which 
the Mahratta chief regained his former con- 
quests, with usury, and suceceded, through 
Shahjee’s mediation, in obtaining a peace, by 
which he was recognised as master of the 
whole eoast-liue of the Concan for 250 
miles (between Goa and Callian), and ex- 
tending above the Ghants for more than 
150 miles from the north of Poona to the 
south of Merich on the Kistna. The ex- 
treme breadth of this territory did not 
execed 100 miles. The hardiness and pre- 
datory habits of his soldiery, enabled Sevajee 
to support an army of 7,000 horse and 
50,000 foot (a much larger foree than the 
size of his eountry would scem to warrant), 
and he soon prepared to take advantage of 
his truee with Beejapoor, by extending his 
dominion at the expense of the Moguls. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Shaista 
Khan (viceroy of the Deccan, and the empe- 
yor’s maternal uncle) marched from Aurun- 
eabad, drove the marauding foree from the 
field, captured Poona and Chakun, and 
took up his position at the former place, 
within twelve miles of Singhur, the lill-fort 
to which Sevajec had retired. The house 
oceupicd by the viceroy had been originally 
bnilt by Dadajee for Jecjee Bye, and her son 
resolved to take advantage of his perfect 
acquaintance with its every inlet and outlet, 
by surprising the imtruder, notwithstand- 
ing his well-planned precautions, Leaving 
Singhur one evening after dark, and posting 
small bodies of infantry on the road to sup- 
port him, Sevajee, attended by twenty-five 


Mawulees, proceeded to the town, into which 
he gained admission by joining a marriage 
procession, plained for the purpose. By 
the aid of a few pickaxes, the party suc- 
ceeded in entering the mansion, but not 
without awakening some of the women of 
the family, who gave the alarm. Shaista 
Khan escaped from the window of his bed- 
chamber, having first received a sword- 
eut, which severed two of his fingers, while 
letting himself down into the court below. 
His son, and most of his attendants, were 
cut to pieces in a moment, after which 
Sevajee retreated with all speed, and as- 
eended Singhur amid a blaze of torches, in 
full view of the Mogul camp. 

On the following morning, a body of the 
enemy’s horse came galloping towards the 
fort, but were driven off in confusion; and 
on this occasion the Mahrattas, for the first 
time, pursued the Mogul cavalry. Shaista 
Khan, blinded by grief and mortification, 
instead of taking active measures against 
Sevajee, accused Jeswunt Sing (who had not 
Jong before arrived with re-inforeements) of 
treachery ; and the dissensions of the leaders 
erippled the movements of the army, nntil 
Aurungzebe removed Shaista Khan to 
Bengal, and sent Prince Manzim to eom- 
mand in conjunction with the rajah. 

After a feeble attempt to iuvest Singhur, 
Jeswunt retired to Aurungabad; and Seva- 
jee, glad to be released from the necessity of 
standing on the defensive, having spread 
several false reports of his intentions, set off 
with 4,000 horse, surprised the rieh and 
defenceless city of Surat, and, after six days 
of systematic plunder, leisurely proceeded to 
Raighur, a newly-erected fort m the Con- 
can, which became thenceforth the seat of 
his government. The booty aequired at 
Surat was very considerable, and would 
have been greater, but for the determined 
defence made at the English and Dutch 
factories, where some of the native chicfs 
had taken refuge. The English, especially, 
gained much fayour with Aurnngzche, who 
eranted them a perpetual exemption from a 
portion of the eustoms exacted from thie 
traders of other nations at Surat.* 

At Raighur, Sevajee learned the death of 
Shalijee, who, althongh of a great age, con- 


* It seemed neeessary to notice this circumstance 
here; but the progress of Kuropean power, mntil 
the close of the reign of Aurungzebe, so hittle affeeted 
the general state of India, that ] have thought it 
best, for the sake of clearness, to reserve an acconnt 
of it for a brief separate sketch. 
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tinned to pursue his favourite diversion of 
hunting, until he was killed by a fall from 
his horse, a.p. 1664, Ile had restored his 
jaghire to perfect order, and extended his 
dominions to the southward, with the tacit 
permission of the king of Beejapoor, nntil 
they comprehended the country near Ma. 
dras, and the principality of Tanjore. Seva- 
jec now assumed the title of rajah, struck 
coins in his own name, and earried on hos- 
tilities alternately against the Becjapoor and 
imperial authorities. Ile collected a fleet, 
took many Mognl ships, and exacted ran- 
soms from all the rich pilgrims proceeding 
therein towards Mecea. On one oceasion 
he embarked with a foree of -£,000 men, in 
cighty-seven vessels, and made an unex- 
peeted deseent on the wealthy town of 
Bareclore, about 130 miles helow Goa, plun- 
dered all the adjacent terntory, and returned 
in triumph to his imountaim eapital. Tis 
homeward voyage was, however, prolonged 
for many days by adverse winds, whieh, with 
several other unfavourable circumstances, 
were interpreted as indications of the displea- 
sure of the goddess Bhavani, at this the only 
naval enterprise im which Sevajee ever in per- 
son engaged. Alarming intelligenee awaited 
his return. Aurungzcbe at length resolved 
to punish the saerilegious conduct of “the 
mountain rat,” as he coutemptuously styled 
the Mahratta eluef; had sent a powerful foree 
against him under Jey Sing and Dileer Khan, 
with orders, after his subjugation, to proeeed 
against Becjapoor. Sevajee, for once taken 
by surprise (in consequence of the neglect or 
treachery of one of his own commanders), 
held ont for some time, and then opened a 
negotiation with Jey Sing, who assured him, 
“on the honour of a Rajpoot,’” of safety, 
and even favour, on the part of the em- 
peror, in return for entire submission and 
co-operation. This guarantee, cven Sevajee 
deemed suilicient ; and he proceeded, witha 
few attendants, to the Mogul camp, and 
agreed to dehver up twenty of the forts 
which he possessed, together with the terri- 
tories attaehed thercto. Raighur and eleven 
others, with the dependent country, he was 
to hold as a jaghire from Anrungzcbe, in 
whose service his son, Sumbajee—a boy, 
seven years old—was to reecive the rank of 
a munsubdar of 5,000; and, probably in 
lieu of the alleged hereditary claims which 
he had so pertinaciously asserted, Sevajec 
stipulated for certain assignments (Chout 
and Surdeshmooki) on the revenue of enh 
district under Becjapoor ; an arrangement 
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which laid the foundation of the ill-detined 
elaims of the Mahrattas in after-timnes. 

No mention is made of this condition in 
the letter written by Aurungzcbe to Sevajce, 


in which he distinctly confirmed every other | 


article of the treaty ; nor in the subsequent 
communications, in which he highly eom- 
mended the eonduct of Sevajee and his 
10,000 followers during the invasion of 
Beejapoor by Jey Sing, and invited him to 
court, with a promise of returning at plea- 
sure to the Decean. ; 

The wily Mahratta was, in this instance, 
duped by the equally wily Mogul, and, at 
the termination of the campaign, sct off for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son, and escorted 
by 1,500 men. Aurungzebe thonght his foe 
secure within his grasp; and instead of act- 
ing as Akher would have done, by surpassing 
in courtesy aud generosity the expeetations 
he had raised, and binding to him the now 
submissive chief by the ties of self-interest, 
at least, if not of gratitude,—he broke every 
pledge, received him with marked disre- 
spect, and eaused him to be placed among 
the commanders of the third rank, in the very 
position promised to his child. Overpowered 
by rage and mortification, Sevajee sank to 
the ground in a swoon, and, on recovering 
his senses, bitterly reproached Ram Sing 
with the breach of his father Jev Siug’s 
plighted faith; and then, declaring that life 
was valueless to him without honour, abruptly 
quitted the imperial presence. 

Auringzebe, astounded by this miex- 
peeted display of vehemence, refused again 
to receive the Mahratta, who requested per- 
mission to return to the Deeean, but, not 
obtaining it, affected to be quite cast down, 
and begged that his followers at least might 


be suffered to depart, as the air and water of | 


Delhi injured their health. his solieita- 
tion was gladly complicd with, and Sevajce 
seemed completely at the mercy of his foes. 
But Ram Sing, fecling his father’s honour 
compromised by the conduct of Aurungzebe, 
eonnived at the eseape of the captive, who, 
having taken to his bed on pretence of sick- 
ness, eansed himself and his son to be eon- 
veyed by night out of the house and city in 
two large hampers, which the guards suf- 
fered to pass withont examination, having 
heen purposely accustomed to see similar 
baskets sent to and fro, filled with sweet- 
meats, flowers, &c., as presents to the Brah- 


by a servant, and his flight remained nudis- 
eovered till a late hour on the following 


minsand physicians. [lis couch was occupied 
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day. In the meantime, Scvajee repaired to 
an obscure spot, where a swift horse had 
been posted in readiness, and rode off with 
his son behind him. At Mnttra he shaved 
off his hair and whiskers, assumed the dis- 
guise of a Gosacn, or Hindoo religious men- 
dicant, and leaving Sumbajee under the 
charge of a Brahmin, pursued lis journey 
by the most obscure and circuitous roads, 
arriving at Raighnr in December, 1666, after 
an absence of nine months. Tidings of his 
recoycred liberty reached the Deccan long 
before his arrival; and the English factors at 
Carwar, in the Concan, wrotc, September 
29th—“ If it be true that Sevajee has es- 
caped, Anrangzehe will quickly hear of him 
to his sorrow.” 

Shah Jehan died abont this time, and his 
favourite child, Padshah Begum, or Jeha- 
nara, was formally reconciled to her brother, 
whose fortunes were then in the zenith of 
prosperity. Tranquillity prevailed through- 
out his territories, the limits of which had 
been extended by the acquisition of Little 
Thibet, to the north, and Chittagong, on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. Some 
questions of etiquette had arisen with Shah 
Abbas If., of Persia, which threatened to 
involve a war with India, and preparations 
were being made, but set aside in conse- 
quence of the death of the Shah. The sole 
drawback on the gcncral success of the 
empire was the ill-fortune of its army at 
Beejapoor, where the king had resorted to 
the old plan of defence, by reducing the 
surrounding country to a desert. Jey Sing, 
after investing the capital, was compelled to 
withdraw with loss to Aurungabad. Being 
soon after recalled, he dicd on the road to 
Delhi, having (according to Tod) been poi- 
soned by his sccond son, at the instigation 


| of Aurungzche, who promised that he should 


| 


succeed to the raj (or kingdom) of Mewar, 
to the prejudice of his clder brother, Ram 
Sing; but, when the crime was committed, 
withheld the promised reward, giving the 
puricide only the district of Kamah,* and 
offering no opposition to the claims of the 
rightful heir. Jeswant Sing was now asso- 
ciated in command of the troops with Prinee 
Mauzim and Dileer Khan—an arrangement 
which proved very advantagcous to Sevajee ; 
for Jeswunt exereised great ascendancy over 
the mind of the prince, and was secretly 
better disposed towards the Hindoos than 
to the government he served. By his 
mediation a treaty was concluded, a.p. 1667, 
* Annals of Rajasthan, vol. ii., p. 859, 


on highly favourable terms for Sevajee, to 
whom a considerable portion of territory 
was restored, a new jaghire granted in 
Berar, and his title of rajah recognised. 
Aurungzebe confirmed these extraordinary 
concessious in the hope of deluding Sevajee 
again into his power: with this view the 
Mogul leaders were cnjoined to keep up a 
constant intercourse with him, and even 
directed to feign disaffection to their own 
government, and a disposition to enter into 
a separate alliance with the Mahrattas. 
The emperor long patiently waited the result 
of his scheme ; but at length discovering or 
suspecting the truth—namely, that his in- 
tended victim had turned his weapons 
against himself, by conciliating both the 
prince and rajah by bribes and gifts—he 
renewed hostilities by giving orders for an 
open attempt to seize his person, a.p. 1670. 
During the preceding prolonged truce, Se- 
vajee, after obtaining from Becjapoor and 
Golconda the promisc of an annual tribute, 
had laid aside his sword, and diligently 
employed himself in giving a regular form 
to his government. His great and varied 
talents were never displayed in a more 
forcible light than when excrted in domestic 
administration; and his rules were rigo- 
rously enforced, whether framed to check 
oppression of the cultivatorst or fraud against 
the government. In the arrangement of 
the army, the most careful attention to 
method and cconomy was manifest. Both 
troops and officers received high pay, but 
were obliged to give up their plunder of 
cvery description to the state, or to retain it 
at a fixed price. 

The trump of war again sounded in the 
ears of the miserable inhabitants of the 
Deccan. Sevajce recovered Singhur near 
Poona, plundered Surat anew, carried his 
ravages over Candeish, and levied the famous 
“‘chout,” which, like the black mail of Scot- 
tish border warfare, cxempted from plunder 
the districts in which it was regularly paid, 
IIe equipped a powerful flcct, and resumed 
his attacks on the Abyssinians of Jinjecra, 
which induced them to seck the protcction 
of the Moguls. These snecesscs were, in 
great measure, attributable to the inadequacy 
of the opposing foree. Aurungzcbe at length 
convineed of this, sent 40,000 men, under 
Mohabet Khan, to the scene of action, but 
quite independent of the authority of Prince 

+ Sevajec’s assessments were made on the actual 


state of the crop, of which he is alleged to have 
taken two-filths.—(Dull’s Mfahrattas, vol. ity pb Salis) 


Mauzim, whose fidelity he doubted, and 
with whom he left Dileer Khan, but recalled 
Jeswint Sing. The consequence of this 
divided command was the tetal defeat of 
20,000 Moguls, a.p. 1672, in a field-action 
with the Mahrattas. Mauzim and Moha- 
bet were recalled, and Khan Jchan Bahadur, 
the viceroy of Guzcrat, sent to take their 
place; but active hostilities were soon 
dropped by mutual consent, the cnergies of 
both Aurnungzebe and Seyujec* being fully 
employed in other quarters. 

The emperor’s attention was drawn off by 
the increasing importanee of a war which 
had been going on for some tine with the 
north-eastern Afghans, including the Husof- 
aics. dn 1670, an army unuder Ameen Khan, 
the governor of Cabool, had been totally 
destroyed; and, about the same time, a king 
was set up by the Afghans, who is repre- 
sented by Nuropean writers as an impostor, 
assuming to be the murdered Prinee Shuja; 
hut is deserited, by Indian authorities, as 
an Alehan chicf. In 1673, the emperor 
proeeeted to direct, in person, the military 
opcratious of his troops, accompanied by his 
son, Mohammed Sultan, who was now re- 
leased from prison; bnt, at the close of two 
years of unsatisfactory etlort, he returned to 
Delhi, and a very imperfect settlement was 
afterwards arranged with the Afghans. 

In 1676, an insurrection of an extra- 
ordinary character broke out near the 
capital, originating in the disorderly con- 
duet of some soldiers of the police, who 
had mobbed and beaten a Nindoo devotee of 
the sect of quictists, called Sadhs or Satna- 
mis, In consequence of a quarrel between 
him and one of their comrades. The Sat- 
namis came to the reseuc, several lives were 
Jost, and the aflray inereased until the 
numbers of both parties beeame conside- 
rable. The devotees took possession of the 
town of Narnol, and maintained it, defeating 
two separate detachments sent against them 
from Delhi. The idea gained ground that 
they were endowed with supernatural powers; 
that swords would uot eut, nor bullets picree 
them, while their weapons dealt death at 
every blow. From standing on the defen- 
sive, they took an aggressive part, and were 
joined by several of the neighbouring zenin- 

*Sevajee is said to have given a large sum of 
money to Khan Jehan, part privately, and part pub- 
liely: the Mogul styled the latter, tribute; but the 
Hindoo ealled it “ oil-eake given to his milch eow.” 


{the three eldest sons of Jeswunt Sing had 
perished: two, it is alleged, in consequence of the 


dars. ‘The growing belief in their invinei- 
bility seemed likely to justify its assertion ; 
for no troops could be induced to faec them ; 
and, on learning their approach to Dellu, 
Aurnngzebe found it necessary to order his 
tents to be prepared to take the ficld, and, 
with his own hand, wrote extraets from the 
Koran, to be fastened to tie standards as a 
proteetion against enchantment. ‘The royal 
foree made a stand, and the insurgents 
were defeated and dispersed with great loss. 
But the previous sueeess had tempted many 


of the Windoo inhabitants of Ajmeer and | 


Agra to take up arms, and it was with | 


diftieulty that order could be restored in 
these provinees. Instead of the conciliatory 
ineasures which were imperatively needed, 
Aurungzebe, ehafed by recent occurrences, 
took the only step necessary for the com- 
plete alicnation of the minds of his Ilindoo 
subjeets, by reviving the jezia (capitation tax 
cn infidels) abolished by Akber, In vain 
tlie populace assembled in crowds round the 
palace; no notice was taken of their tears 
and complaints. Determined that their 
appeal should be no longer ignored, they 
intereepted the emperor on his way in pro- 
eession to the mosque; but the stern com- 
mand was given to foree a path, and many 
of the suppliants were trampled under the 
feet of the horses and elephants. ‘The tax 
was submitted to without further demur, but 


the good-will of the Hindoos was gone for | 


ever: in the Deccan every one of them 
became at heart a partisan of the Mahrattas ; 
and the little fanning needed to blow into a 
flame the long-smouldering discontent of the 


Rajpoots was given within a few months of | 


the imposition of the hated jezia. 

Rajah Jeswant Sing died at Cabool, and 
his widow immediately set out for India, 
without waiting the permission of Aurung- 
zebe, who made this insubordination a pre- 
text for endeavouring to seize her two infant 
sons.t By the ingenuity of Durga Das, 
the Hindoo leader, the rani and her ehil- 
dren were enabled to escape to Marwar, over 
whieh principality the elder of the boys, 
Aject Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign, and 
became a formidable enemy to the Great 
Megul.{ Ram Sing, of Jeypoor or Amber, 
remained faithful to the master who had so 
great premise, expired suddenly at Delhi in extreme 
torture, owing to a poisoned robe of honour bestowed 
on him by the perfidious emperor.—(Rayast’/:an.) 

+ Another female and two infants were eaptured 
by Aurungzebe, the Rajpoots sacrificing their lives 
freely, as if the supposititious family had been really 


inclement climate of Cabool. ‘he third, a youth of | the widow and orphans of the deceased rajah, 


‘in lieu of his father. This rebellious attempt 
, proved unsuccessful; and after being deserted 


‘can, A.D. 1681. Great changes had taken 


In the next four years he formed separate 
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little deserved such loyalty ; but Raj Sing,* 
the rana of Oudipoor, entered heartily into 
the cause of the children of Jeswunt Sing, 
and refused to agree to the jezia. A long 
and tedious contest commenced with the 
vear 1679, and was carried on by Anrung- 
zebe in a spirit of the most barbarous 
intolerance. His orders to the two princes, 
Mauzim anc Akber, were “to make the 
enemy feel all the evils of war im their 
utmost severity ;’ > and the Rajpoots, having 
at length caught something of the intolerant 
spirit of their foes, plundered the mosques, 
burned the Koran, and insulted the Moollahs. 
A strange turn was given to affairs by the 
conduct of Prince Akber, then only twenty- 
three, who was induced to join the Rajpoots, 
on condition of being proclaimed emperor, 


history of Sevajee, is the flight of Sumba- 
jee, the elder of his two sons, who had been 
imprisoned in a hill-fort for, attempting to 
violate the wife of a Brahmin. This young 
man, of his father’s better qualities, seems to 
have only inherited personal daring. Le 
sueceeded in making his escape, and took 
refuge with Dileer Khan, who welcomed 
him gladly, but on learning that Aurnng- 
zebe was treacherously disposed, connived at 
his quitting the imperial camp. Sumbajee 
then threw himself upon the merey of his 
father, who sent him back to the fort of 
Panalla, From thence he was speedily re- 
leased by an unexpected event. Sevajee, 
shortly after dictating a letter to Venkajee, 
in which he bade him “arouse and be 
doing,” for the present was the time for 
great deeds, was seized with a painful swell- 
ing in the knee-joint, which threw him into 
a fever, and in a few days cut short his 
extraordinary eareer, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, a.p. 1680. 

The emperor expected, that deprived of 
their leader, the Mahrattas would sink into 
insignificance. But he was mistaken. Se- 
vajee well knew the character of his coun- 
trymen, and had carefully used that know- 
ledge in laying down rules for their govern- 
ment. The Bralminical creed could not 
be used as a weapon of persecution, but 
its mingled tolerance and exclusiveness 
made it a powerful instrument for concen- 
trating the religious feelings of the Hindoos, 
aud directing their full force against the 
cruel and higotted oppression commanded 
by the Koran, and practised by Aurungzebe. 
Sevajee made it his mainstay, scarcely less 
when the boy-chief of a band of half-naked 
and superstitious mountaineers, than when 
these had become the nucleus of a powerful 
army, and he the crowned king of a state 
(under Providence) of his own creation, with 
yearly-increasing territory and revenue. It is 


by every Mohammedan follower, Akber 
resolved to take refuge with the Mahrat- 
tas, and, under the escort of Durga Das 
and 500 Rajpoots, arrived safely in the Con- 


place in the affairs of the Deccan since the 
withdrawal of the flower of the Mogul troops 
to the north-eastern frontier, in 1672. Se- 
vajee having turned his arms against Beeja- 
poor, had, in the course of the year 1675, 
become master of the whole of the southern 
Conean (excepting the points held by the 
English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), and 
of a tract above the Ghauts, extending to 
the cast beyond the upper course of the 
Kistna. In 1675 he crossed the Nerbudda, 
and began to invade the Mogul territory. 


alliances with the kings of Golconda and 
Beejapoor against the Moguls, now under 
‘the command of Dileer Khan; and, in return 
for his co-operation, received valuable ces- 
sions of termtory, including the jaghire 
in Mysore, which had been suffered to de- 
scend to his half-brother, Venkajec. 


* About this time Aurungzebe had sent a body of 
| 2.000 horse to escort to his court a princess of 
Koopnagurh, a younger branch of the Marwar 
house, whom he demanded in marriage. The 
maiden, indignant at the thought of wedding the 
enemy of her race, sent a message to Maj Sing by 
her preceptor (the family priest), entreating him to 
come to her reseue. ‘Is the swan,” she asked, “te 
he the mate of the stork ; a Rajpootni, pure in blood, 
to be wife to the monkey-faced barbarian?” The 
| rana accepted the challenge, appeared suddenly he- 
| fore Roopnegurh, eut off the imperial guard, and 
| carried away the princess in triumph to Oudipoor. | phinstone remarks, that “lis enemies bear witness to 

+ iIphinstone, vel. it, p. 498. The same para- | his anxiety to mitigate the evils of it [war] by humane 
| graph states, “their orders were te employ part of | regutations, which were strietly enforecd.” 


their troops to cut off all supplies from the fugitives in 
the hills; and with the rest to lay waste the eountry, 
burn and destroy the villages, eut down the fruit- 
trees, and carry off the women and children,” of 
eourse as slaves, or for the serviees of the harem 
and its degraded ecunueh guards. This barbarity 
contrasts with the practice of the Hindoos, whether 
Rajpoot or Mahratta. Sevajee himself decreed, that 
“cows, cultivators, and women were never to be 
molested; nor were any but rien Mohammedans, or 
Hindoos in their serviee, who could pay a ransom, to 
be made prisoners” (Duff, vol. i, p. 230); and El- 


One singular feature in this period of the | 
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not wonderful that the memory of the 
man whose well-digested plans “ raised 
the despised Hindoos to sovereignty, and 
bronght about their own accomplishment, 
when the hand that had framed them 
was low in the dust,’ should be grate- 
fully remembered by his countrymen; bnt 
it alfords melancholy evidence of the dark- 
ness of heathenism to be told, that the 
murder of Afzool Khan is spoken of as a 
* commendable exploit,” and its perpetrator 
“as an incarnation of the Deity setting an 
example of wisdom, fortitude, and picty.’”* 

Impartial judges admit that Sevajee pos- 
sessed qualities which, in an unenlightened 
Vindoo, may be termed admirable. Pre- 
pared for every emergency, peril could not 
daunt, nor success intoxicate him. Frugal 
even to parsimony in his habits, courteous and 
endearing in manner though passionate in 
disposition, he continued to the last to move 
frecly abont among the people, inspiring 
them with his own spirit of determined op- 
position to the Mohammedans. Intent on 
following every turn and winding of Aurung- 
zche’s snake-hke policy, he also practised 
treachcronus wiles; but the use of these un- 
worthy weapons did not detract from his 
personal courage. To have scen him charge, 
was the favonrite boast of the troops en- 
gaged in the Deccani wars; and his famous 
sword (a Genoa blade of the finest temper, 
named after his tutclary goddess, Bhavani) 
was preserved and regarded with nothing 
short of idolatrous veneration. 

On the death of Sevajec, one of his sur- 
viving widows burned hersclf with his body. 
The other, Soyera Bye, endeavoured to place 
her son, Rajah Ram, a boy of ten years old, 
on the throne, to the exclusion of Sumbajce, 
whose mother had dicd during his infancy. 
The attempt failed, and Sumbajee was pro- 
claimed king. Ile caused Soyera Bye to 
be pnt to a painful and lingering death; 
imprisoned lier son; threw the leading 
Brahmin ministers into irons; and slew 
such of his other enemies as were not pro- 
tected by the sanctity of their caste. Prince 


* Tistory of the Mahratias, vol. i. p. 297. The 
above aceount of Sevajee is almost exclusively de- 
rived from the able and interesting narrative of 
Grant Duff, whose labour of love has rendered him 
as eminently the historian of the Mahrattas, as Colo- 
nel Tod of the Rajpeots. 

+ Dileer Khan died in this year. He was, perhaps, 
the ablest officer in the serviee of Aurungzebe, whose 
battles he fought for six-and-twenty years; but he, 
like Jey Sing and Jeswunt Sing, found, in the sus- 
picion and negleet of his erafty master, fit punish- 
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Akber reached the Decean in June, 1681, 
and was honourably received by Sumbajee, 
who acknowledged him as emperor, but 
showed no intention of supporting his pre- 
tensions; devoting such time as he could 
spare from drinking and debauchery to mak- 
ing war upon the Abyssinians of Jinjecra 
and the Portuguese. The vast treasure 
accumulated by his father was soon dis- 
sipated; the people were harassed by op- 
pressive taxes; and the troops, being left 
in arrears of pay, began to appropriate the 
plunder taken on expeditions for their own 
use, and to degenerate from comparatively 
regular bands into hordes of rapacious and 
destructive frecbooters. 

Such was the state of things when An- 
rungzcbe, in 1683, arrived at the head of the 
whole force of the empire. Snmbajce awoke 
from his stupor; and ably scconded by his 
father’s trained troops, cut off the greater 
part of the army sent under Prince Man- 
zim to overrun the Conean, in 16814;+ and, 
in the following year, retaliated this inva- 


sion by taking advantage of the march of | 


the emperor against Ahmecdnugenr, to 
sack and burn the great city of Boorhan- 
poor. In 1685, the Moguls being again 


drawn off to the sonth, Sumbajec made | 


another bold imroad into the territory in 
their rear, and plundered Baroach with the 
adjacent part of Guzerat. About this time 
he entered into a defensive alliance with 
the king of Golconda, which Anrungzebe 
resenting, sent an army against that state, 
then weakened by internal dissension. Its 
sovereign, Abool Hussun, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular, and his go- 
vernment and finances were ably managed 
by Maduna Punt, an active and upright 
Brahmin, in whom he placed full con- 
fidenee, thereby exciting the discontent of 
the Mussunlmans, especially of Ibrahim 
Khan, the commander-in-chief, who, on 
the approach of the imperial force, under 
Prince Mauzim, deserted to him with the 
greater part of the army. The obnosious 
minister was murdered; the king fled to 


ment for treachery to the brave and unfortunate 
Dara. The emperor confiscated the property of the 
deeeased, and being disappointed in its value, vainly 
strove to extort, by torture, from his sceretary, a 
confession of the manner in which the supposed sur- 
ae had been employed. The relatives of Dileer 

han were not, however, more unfortunate than 
these of Khan Jehan Bahadur, foster-brother to the 
emperor, whe visited his death-bed, but appropriated 


his property, giving the usual order to seek for hid- | 


den deposits, and recover all out-standing debts. 


| 
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the hill-fort of Goleonda; and Hyderabad 
was captured and plundered for three days 
by the Mogul soldiery, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the prince to ehcck this breach of 
diseipline, whieh his suspicious father attri- 
buted to his connivance, as a means of em- 
bezzlement for ambitious purposes. : 
By a large peeuniary payment, Abool 
I[ussun purchased a brief respite from 
-Aurnngzebe, who then moved in person 
against Beejapoor. The army of this mo- 
narehy had been so reduced by prolonged 
warfare, that the city, although snrrounded 
by walls six miles in eirenmference, was 
soon completely invested. ‘lhe Patan gar- 
rison seemed determined to perish sword in 
hand, and were therefore suffered to capitu- 
late after a practicable breach had been 
made, through which Aurungzebe entered 
the place on a portable throne. ‘The state 
was extinguished, a.p. 1686; and Beeja- 
poor, after attaining a grandeur quite dis- 
proportioned to the extent of the kingdom 
of whieh it formed the capital, sunk rapidly 
into the deserted condition in whieh it now 
stands. The young king, after three years’ 
close imprisonment in the Mogul camp, 
perisued suddenly, it is said by violence, 
the fears of his imperial gaoler having been 
raised by a popular commotion in his favour. 
Goleonda, the last independent Moham- 
medan state, was next destroyed, after a 
duration of 175 years. Abool Hussun strove 
by eostly gifts to deprecate the ambition 
of Aurungzebe, who, while receiving these 
offerings, was sceretly oceupied in in- 
trigues with the ministers aud troops of the 
uohappy king; and at length, his plans 
being matured, denouneed him as a pro- 
teetor of infidels, and laid siege to Gol- 
conda, Roused by this treachery, Abool 
Ilussun, though deserted on all sides, de- 
fended the fort for seven months, but was 
eventually betrayed into the hands of his 
merciless foe, by whom he was sent to eud 
his days in the fortress of Doulatabad. 
This fate and treatment awakened the eom- 
passion of Prinee Manzim, whose media- 
tion he solicited; and the prince, touehed 
by the dignity and resignation with which 
the monarch bore his misfortunes, or rather 
injunes, made an carnest appeal in his 
favonr. The result was his own imprison- 


* Tn all these countries Aurungzebe acquired little 
more thana military oceupation. ‘The districts were 
farmed to the Jlesmoont and other zemindars, and 
were governed by military leaders, who reeeived 
twenty-five per cent. for the expense of collecting; 


ment for nearly seven years, after which he 
was released and sent as governor to Cabool. 
All the territories which had been aequired 
by Beejapoor and Goleonda were annexed 
to the empire, as well as many of Sevajee’s 
conquests; Venkajee was deprived of the 
Mysore jaghire, and confined to Tanjore; 
and Sumbajee seemed to have sunk into 
a state of inertia, and become heedless of 
passing events. Prinee Akber, dreading to 
fall into his father’s hands, fled to Persia, 
where he remained till his death, about 
eighteen years afterwards. 

Aurungzebe had now reaehed the culmi- 
nating point of success; neither humanity 
nor policy had stayed his covetous grasp: 
he stood alone, the sole Moslem ruler in 
India—the despotic master of an unwieldy 
empire, over whieh the seeds of disorgani- 
sation and dissolution were sown broadeast. 
In Hindoostan, the finest provinces were, for 
the most part, entrusted to the care of in- 
competent and needy governors, chosen 
purposely from the lower ranks of the co- 
bility. These men oppressed the peopie 
and neglected the troops—evils which 
Aurungzebe preferred to the risk of being 
supplanted by more able and influential 
officers. His policy in the Deccan was 
equally selfish and short-sighted. In the 
governments of Beejapoor and Golconda, he 
might have found valuable auxiliaries in 
keeping under the power of the Mahrattas ; 
but, by their destruction, he threw down 
the chief barrier to lawless incursions, set- 
ting aside constituted anthoritics without 
supplying any efficient substitute * Of the 
disbanded armies, the Patans and foreign 
mereenaries probably obtained serviee under 
the emperor; the remainder joined Sumba- 
jee, or plundered on their own aecount ; and 
amid the general anarchy and distress, the 
new-born fecling of religious opposition 
rapidly gained ground. Notwithstanding 
the inefficieney of their rajah, the Mah- 
ratta chiefs cxerted themselves individually 
against the invader, and their energies were 
rather stimulated than eufeebled by the un- 
expected capture of Sumbajee, with lis mi- 
nister and favourite companion, a Brahmin 
named Kaloosha, who were surprised by a 
hody of Moguls during a revel ata favonrite 
pleasnre-house in the Conean, It was sug- 


and sent up the balance, after paying their troops, to 
the emperor; unless, as often happened, assignments 
were made for a period of years on fixed districts for 
the payment of other chiefs."—-(Elphinstone’s ZHis- 
tory of India, vol. 1i., p. 522.) 
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gested, that Sumbajee might be uscd as a 
tool to obtain possession of the Mahratta 
strongholds; and with this view, he was 
offered life on condition of becoming «a 
Mussulman. But misfortune had awakened 
in him a sense of degradation, and the only 
reply was 4 sarcastic message to Aurungzche, 
and an inveetive on the False Prophet, for 
whieh offenee a crucl punishment was de- 
creed, this eyes were destroyed by a red- 
hot iron, his tongue eut out, and he was at 
lust belieaded in the camp bazaar, together 
with Kaloosha, a.p. 1689, 

Sumbajee had neither deserved nor ob- 
tained the confidenee of his subjects; but 
they were deeply mortified by his ignominiaus 
fate. The chiefs assembled at Raighur, 
acknowledged the infant son of the deeeased 
as his sueeessor, and nominated his unele, 
Rajak Ram, regent. Raighur was invested 
by a Mogul forec, and taken in 1690, after 
a siege of several months, through the 
treachery of 1 Mawulee leader. The young 
rajah and his mother fell into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, who treated them with un- 
usual kindness.* Rajah Ram remaining at 
liberty, proeecded to the distant fortress of 
Jinjee, in the Carnatic, and assumed the 
soverciguty. He did not attempt more than 
the general direction of affairs, scuding two 
able leaders to create a diversion in his own 
country, and leaving independent com- 
manders to earry on desultory operations 
against the Moguls, with whom a tedious 
and harassing struggle commenced, in whieli 
the advantage lay on the side of the ap- 
parently weaker party. 

Yet Aurungzebe was indefatigable. Al- 
though far advaneed in years, le superin- 
tended every hostile operation, and besieged 
in person the chief places.t  Uis imincuse 
armies were marshalled forth in splendid 
array. ‘The nobles went to battle iu quilted 
cotton tunies, covered with ehain or plate 
armour, and rode on chargers, whose huge 


* Begum Sahib, the emperor’s daughter, evineed 
unremitting kindness to both mother and child 
during their long captivity. ‘The boy, being much 
with ier, attracted the nntice of Aurungzebe, who 
jesling!y applied to him the nick-name of Sahoo or 


Shao, a word signifying the oppesite of thief, robber, 


and similar terns, by which he habitually designated 
Sumbajee and Sevajec.—(Dufl’s 3fahrattus, vol. i.) 
+ The traveller, Gemelli Carreri, who saw Aurung- 
zebe at Bevjapoor, in 1695, describes him as slender 
and of Jow stature, with a smiling pea bright 
eyes, a long nose, and a beard whose silvery white- 
ness contrasted with an olive-eoloured skin. Ilis 
dress was of plain white muslin, with one large 
He stood amid his omrahs 


saddles, housings of cloth or velvet, satin 
streamers, bells, chains, aud other ornaments 
of gold and silver, with the frequent ad- 
dition of pairs of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet 
hanging down on cither side, were better 
adapted for a triumphal procession, than 
for warfare with mountaineers in their own 
country. The common soldiers imitated 
their superiors in their enmbersome attire, 
und likewise in sloth and effeminacy: the 
result was a total relaxation of discipline. 
The Mahrattas, on the contrary, were 
mounted on horses, small, strong, aud aetive 
as themselves, with a pad for a saddle, and 
a black blanket folded over it for nightly 
covering during their expeditions, when 
each man slept on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him, and his bridle ticd to 
his arm, ready for any emergeney. A led 
horse, with bags to contain the expected 
plunder, foriued the remainder of their 
camp equipage. ‘Their common food was a 
eake of millet, with perhaps an oniou; their 
dress, a small turban, a fold of whieh was 
frequently passed under the chin,t a quilted 
cotton tunic, tight drawers descending to 
the knee, and a scarf or sash rolled round 
the waist. Some earried a sword and shicld; 
a certain proportion were ured with mateh- 
loeks, or bow and arrows; but the prevailing 
weapon was a bamboo spear, thirteen or 
fourteen feet long, whieh they wielded with 
extraordinary skill. Thus armed and habited, 
they wisely adhered to the desultory war- 
fare which could alone be suecessfully 
waged against the heavily-attired legions of 
the Mogul.§ Then, as now, their only 
name for a vietory was, “to plunder the 
enemy,” this being, in their eyes, the chief 
object as well as sole irrefragable evidence 
and meusure of couqnest. 

Fort after fort was captured by the in- 
perial ariny ; but the Mahrattas meanwhile 
issued from their lurking-places and over- 
spread the newly-acquired territories, as 


leaning on a staff or crozier (like those used by the 
fakeers); received petitions, read them without spec- 
tacles, and endorsed them with his own hand. In 
youth, says Manouchi, he was pale even to ghastliness. 

} The Mahratta description of a very fierce-look- 
ing person, includes a turban tied beneath the 
ehin, and mustachios ‘as thick as my arm.” heir 
national flag, swallow-tailed and of a deep orange 
colour, is emblematic of the followers of Mahdeo. 

§ The Mawulees were famous for sword-in-hand 
combat; the Ifetkurees (Concan mountaiscers) 
used a species of firelock, and excelled as marks- 
men: both partics could, with ease, scale rocks and 
mount preeipices, which the Mouls would have 
found certain destruction in attempting. 
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| well as Berar, Candeish, and Malwa. De- 
tachments were sent against them in various 
directions, but to httle avail; for, on per- 
ceiving their approach, the wily mountai- 
neers dispersed at once,without attempting to 
stand acharge; and after leading the Moguls 

a weary, and generally fruitless chase, were 

themselves ready to follow the retreating 

track of their disheartened pursuers, and 
take advantage of any opening or confusion 

m the ranks, occasioned by accident or 

exhanstion. Fighting such foes was hke 

beating the air, and even worse; for while 

their number and power were rapidly in- 

creasing by the alliance of the zemindars 
of the countries which they overran, the 
| troops of Aurungzebe, thinned by long and 
sanguinary sieges, required frequent recruit- 
ment from Hindoostan, whence also supplies 
of money had to be drawn. 

Rajah Ram died a.p. 1700, and was suc- 
ceeded by his infant son, Sivajee, under the 
regency of Tara Bye, mother of the young 
rajah. This change had little effect on the 
war. Aurungzebe went on taking forts, 
nntil, by the close of the next five years, all 
the principal Mahratta strongholds had 
fallen before him; but then the tide turned, 
and the rapidly-multiplying foe themselves 
became besiegers, and regained many for- 
tresses, at the same time intercepting several 
convoys, and thus depriving the emperor of 
the means of paying his army.* No writer 
has delineatcd the condition of the agricul- 
tural population of the Deccan; but their 
sufferings from these prolonged and deso- 
lating wars must have been frightful. rom 
them the circle of distress sprcad gradually 
but surely, until scarcity of food began to be 
felt even in the imperial camp, and was aggra- 
vated by the devastating effects of heavy 
rains. On one occasion, a sudden flood of 
the Beema inundated the imperial canton- 
ment during the night, and causcd the de- 
struction ef 12,000 persons, with horses, 
cattle, and stores beyond calculation. 

The contempt with which the Moguls 
ouce regarded the Mahrattas had long given 
place to dread; while the Mahrattas, on 
their part, began to see the emptiness of 
the pomp which surrounded the Great 
Mogul, and mocked the Mussulmans, by 
pretending to ejaculate devout aspirations 
for the prolonged life of their best patron, 

* Among the many letters extant, written by Au- 
rungzebe, are several addressed to Aulfikar Khan, 


desiring him to seareh for hidden treasures, and 
hunt out any that may have fallen into the hands 


DISTRESS AND HUMILIATION OF MOGUL ARMY—1700 10 1707. 


Aurungzebe. The news from Hindoostan 
was of an increasingly-disheartening cha- 
racter ; the Rajpoots were, for the most part, 
in open hostility, and their example had been 
followed by the Jats (a Hindoo people of 
the Soodra class), near Agra: against these, 
as also against a body of Sikhs at Muttra, 
it had been necessary to send a force under 
a prince of the blood. Zulfikar Khan, the 
chief Mogul general, being treated with 
irritating distrust by his sovereizn, seems to 
have grown dilatory and indifferent, if, in- 
deed, the dark clouds which were gathering 
over the political horizon did not induce 
him, like other nobles, designedly to tem- 
porize with the foe. The princes—now fa- 
voured, now disgraced—turned pale when 
summoned to the presence of their father ;+ 
while he, remembering the fate of Shah 
Jehan, trembled yet more at the semblance 
of overstrained humility than at open insu- 
bordination. 

At length overtures of peace were made 
to the Mahrattas, and Aurungzebe was 
brought to consent to the liberation of 
Shao, the son of Sumbajee, and to the pay- 
ment of ten per cent. of the whole revenues 
of the six soubahs of the Deccan (as Sur- 
deshmooki), on condition of the maintenance 
of a body of horse to keep order; but the 
negotiation was broken off by the exorbi- 
tant demands and overbearing conduct of 
the Mahrattas. Disgusted and unhappy, 
with dispirited troops and exhausted cattle, 
the aged emperor retreated from Beejapoor 


to Ahmednuggur, harassed all the way by | 
the enemy, who succeeded in dispersing | 
and destroying a portion of the grand army; _ 


and, had they chosen to hazard a general 
attack, would probably have captured the 
person of their inveterate foe. That no 
such attempt was made is a subject of fer- 
vent exultation with Mussulman writers, 
Aurungzebe gained Ahmednugger in safety; 
and, when pitching his camp on the same 
spot whence it had marched in so much 
pomp and powcr twenty years before, he 
sorrowfully remarked, that his campaigns 
were ended—his last earthly journey com- 
pleted. He had now entered the fiftieth 
year of his reign, and the eighty-ninth of his 
age; but the extreme tempcrance and regu- 
Jarity which characterised his physical ex- 
istenee, had preserved his facultics in an 
of individuals, that means may be afforded to 
silence “the infernal foot-soldicrs,” who were croak- 


ing like the tenants of an invaded rookery. 
} Khafi Khan.—(} %de Elphinstone, vol. ii, p. 544.) 


extraordinary degree of perfeection.* Yet to 
litm, freedom from the imbeeility frequently 
attendant on extreme age was rather a 
eurse than a blessing. The few sands still 
remaining in his measure of life would, he 
feared, be rudely shaken by the ambition of 
his heirs, and, to avoid this danger, he made 
a last exertion of power by sending away 
his favourite son, Kaumbuksh, to Becjapoor, 
and preventing Mauzim (then in Cabool) or 
Azim (in Guzerat) from coming to Ahmed- 
nuggur. lis own children could not be 
trusted to minister to their aged father, 
although, in this awful period, he scems to 
have had a newly-awakened yearning for 
human sympathy. Death was fast ap- 
proaehing ; and what provision had he made 
for the stability of the empire, the welfare 
of the people, the salvation of his own soul? 
After his deeease, which took place in Feb- 
ritary, 1707, a willf was found beneath his 
pillow, deereeing the division of the empire 
among his sons: but he probably foresaw 
the little attention which would be paid to 
it, and might reasonably have adopted the 
saying of another crooked politician, ‘dpres 
* Khafi Khan says, “none of his five senses were 
at al} impaired, except his hearing in a small degree ; 
but uot so that others could perceive it.” Aurung- 
zele possessed, in perfection, what Lytton Bulwer, 
following a French proverb, calls the twin scerets for 
wearing well—*a bad heart and a good digestian.” 
+A. previous will contained directions for his 
funeral, the expense of which was to be defrayed 
hy a sum, equal to ten shillings, saved from the price 
of caps which he had made and sold: 805 rupees, 
gained by copying the Koran, were to he distributed 
among the poor. (Elphinstone's Zndéu, vol. ii., p.551.) 
; Lhese remarkable and weil-authenticated letters 
contain many characteristic and interesting pas- 
sages: for instance, “the camp and followers, help- 
less and alarmed, arc like myself—full of affliction, 
restless as the quicksilver. ‘he complaints of the 
unpaid troops are as before. * * * ‘The fever 
has left me; but nothing of me remains but skin 
and bone. My back is bent with weakness; my 
feet have lost the power of motion. * * * The 
Begum [his daughter] appears afilicted ; but God is 
the only judge of hearts.” ‘To Kaumbuksh he says, 
“Odiporee, your mother, was a partner in my ill- 
ness, and wishes to accompany me in death; but 
everything has its appointed time.”~(Scott’s History 
of the Deccan, vol.i., pp. 8 and 9.) According to 
Tod, this lady was a princess, not of Oudipoor, but 
of Kishenghur, a minor division of Joudpoor. 
§ As in the Deccan, so also throughout Hindons- 


' tan, we can only form an idea of the condition of the 
| mass of the people by an incidental remark, scattered 


here and there, amid many weary pages filled with 
details of invasion and slaughter, pomp and intrigue. 
The Mussulman writers were usually pensioners of 
the monarch, whose deeds they chronicled; the Hin- 
doo annalists were the bards of the leading families, 
of which they formed important and cherished mem. 
bers. Neither the une nor the other could be ex- 
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moi le déluge.’ tis suhjects—at least the 
Mussulinan portion—he commends to the 
eure of his sons, in his farewell letters, as a 
charge committed to them by God himself; 
and then proceeds to give vent, in discon- 
nected sentenecs, to the terrible apprehen- 
sions before whieh his spirit shrank in dis- 
may. “ Wherever ] look,” writes the dying 
emperor, “TI see nothing but the Deity. I 
know nothing of myself—what I am—and 
for what Iam destined. The instant whieh 
passed in power hath left only sorrow be- 
hind it. Ihave not been the guardian and 
protector of the empire,” he adds, in the same 
toue of remorse rather than repentanec. 
* * * “T have committed many erimes; and 
know not with what punishments I may be 
seized. The agonies of death come upon me 
fast. Farewell! farewell! farewell !’t 


It has been shown that, during the latter 
part of the reign of Aurungzebe, the empire 
was manifestly losing its coherent power. 
After his death, strife, luxury, and corrup- 
tion in the court; disorganization in the 
camp, and discontent among the people ;§ 


pected to rise above the class of mere annalists. 
To have given a true and lively picture of the actual 
state of the Indian population under Moslem rule, 
would have tasked to the utmost the intellect of a 
philosopher, the zeal of a philanthropist, the courage 
of a martyr. And to whom should an_ historian, 
thus richly gifted, have addressed himself? Would 
either the degraded Hindoo or the sensual Moham- 
medan have cared to trace “the practical operation 
of a despotic government, and rigorous and san- 
guinary laws, or the effect, upon the great body of 
the nation, of these injurious influences and agen- 
cies.”——(Preface to Elliot's Bibliographical Index of 
Ifistorians of Mohammedan India.) No; for to 
Christianity alone belongs the high prerogative of 
teaching men to appreciate justly their rights, duties, 
and responsibilities. Even with her teaching, the 
lesson is one which nations are slow to learn. Con- 
ecrning the reign of Aurungzche, we know less than 
of many of his predecessors; hecause he not only 
left no autobiography behind him, hut even, for a 
considerable number of years, forbade the ordinary 
chronicling of events. Of the wretchedness pre- 
yailing among the pcople, and the indignation with 
which the imposition of the jezia was generally re- 
garded, a forcible representation is given in a letter, 
addressed by Raj Sing of Oudipoor (wrongly attributed 
by Orme to Jeswunt Sing of Marwar) to Aurungzebe, 
in which he reminds him of the prosperity atten- 
dant on the mild conduct of Akber, Jehangeer, and 
Shah Jehan towards the Hindoos, and points out 
the opposite results of the present harsh measures, 
in the alienation of much territory, and the devasta- 
tion and rapine which universally prevailed. “ Your 
subjects,” he says, “are trampled under foot, and 
every province of your empire is impoverished; de- 
population spreads, and difficulties accumulate. * * * 
The soldiery are murmuring; the merchants com- 
plaining; the Mohammedans discontented; the Hin- 
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fostered by the imposition of the jezia and 
excessive imposts upon land, grew apace, and 
the power of the great Moguls crumbled into 
ruins, its decay being hastened by the rapid 
inerease of the Mahratta nation; the struggles 
of the Rajpoots for independence ; the irrup- 
tion of the Sikhs; and ihe desolating inva- 
sion of the Persian monarch, Nadir Shah. 
The career of the successors of Aurungzebe 
need be but briefly narrated, since their 
reigns are not of sufficient interest to occupy 
space which can be ill-spared from more 
important matters ; beside which, the leading 
events of the eighteenth century will again 
come into notice in sketching the marvellous 
rise of the English from humble traders to 
lords paramount of India. 

Bahadur Shah,*—Pyrince Mauzim, the 
rightful heir to the throne, on receiving 
tidings of his father’s decease, assumed the 
crown at Caboo! with the title of Bahadur 
Shah, and offered to confirm to his brothers 
the territorial possessions bequeathed to them 
by Aurungzebe: viz., to Azim—Aera, with all 
the country to the south and south-west; to 
Kaumbuksh—Beejapoor and Goleonda. The 
generous and upright character of Bahadur 
Shah warranted belief in his good faith ; but 
Azim, who, on the death of the emperor, had 
hastened to the camp, from which he was 
not far distant, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed sovereign of the whole empire, 
could not be prevailed upon to retract this 
unwarrantable pretension. 

Despite the exhausted state of the king- 
dom, very large armies were assembled on 
both sides, and a sanguinary contest took 
place to the south of Agra, in which Prince 
Azim and his two grown-up sons were slain. 
The third, a child, was taken by the soldier 
who decapitated his father, as he lay sense- 


| less in his howdah, and earried into the 


presence of the emperor, together with the 
bloody trophy of vietory, the head of Azim. 
Bahadur Shah burst into tears, and strove 


doos destitute; and multitudes of people, wretched 
even to the want of their nightly meal, are beating 
their heads throughout the day in want and destitu- 
tion. Iow ean the dignity of the sovereign be pre- 
served who employs his power in exacting tribute 
from a people thus miserably reduced ?’—(Orme’s 
Historical Fragments of the Moyul Empire, p. 252.) 
Aurungzebe’s perseeution of his Iindoo subjects 
consisted in peeuniary exactions and systematic dis- 
eouragement: they were exeluded from office, their 
fairs and festivals forbidden, and even some of their 
temples destroyed; but bodily suffering was rarely, if 
ever, inflicted from mere bigotry; and eapital punish- 


; ments, for any offenee whatever, were infrequent. 


to pacify the weeping boy with caresses, 
promising to treat him as one of his own 
children, a pledge he faithfully redeemed, in 
spite of the jcalons insinuations of his own 
sons. In this important battle the valour 
and ability of Monaim Khan, who had been 
Bahadur Shah’s chief officer in Cabool, were 
very conspicuous, Concealing his own dan- 
gerous and painful wounds, he remaiacd on 
the field till late at night to restore order 
and prevent plunder; and then, perfectly 
exhausted, was lifted from his elephant, and 
earried into the presence of the emperor, by 
whom he was appointed vizier. Zulfikar 
Khan and his father, Assud Khan, who had 
at first taken part with Prince Azim, quitted 
his camp, disgusted by his arrogance, before 
the late engagement, of which they had 
remained spectators. On presenting them- 
selves with fettered hands before the emperor, 
they were gladly welcomed, and appointed to 
high positions. 

Prince Kanmbuksh,avainand flighty young 
nan, persisted in refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother, who, after 
repeated attempts at negotiation, which were 
rejected with seorn and defiance, marched 
against him to the Decean, and was again 
vietor in a battle near Hyderabad. Kaum- 
buksh died of his wounds the same day ; his 
children fell into the hands of their unele, 
by whom they were treated as kindly as 
their orphan cousin.f The next important 
event was a truce with the Mahrattas, among 
whom internal dissensions had arisen, owing 
to the release of Shao (by Prince Azim, 
immediately after his father’s death), and 
the disputed sucecssion between him and the 
son of Tara Bye, whose claims, although an 
idiot, were actively upheld by his ambitious 
mother. The ascendancy of Shao was 
recognised by the Mogul government, and 
the chout, or fourth, of the revenues of the 
Deccan conceded to him. The Rajpoots 
were likewise permitted to make peace on 
very fayourable terms. ‘The territory cap- 


* Sometimes entitled Alum Shah Bahadur. 

+ Eradut Khan, one of the many rebellious nobles, 
who, after the defeat of Azim, were freely pardoned, 
says, that the sons of the fallen prinees were always 
permitted to appear fully armed before the em- 
peror, to accompany him daily in the chase, and 
share in all his diversions. Seventeen princes— 
his sons, grandsons, and nephews, sat round his 
throne: the royal eaptives of Beejapoor and Gol- 
eonda were likewise suffered to take their place im- 
mediately behind the royal princes; and a crowd 
of the high nobility daily thronged “the platform 
between the silver rails.”—(Scott’s Decean, vol. ii., 
p. 49.) 
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tured from the rana of Oudipoor was restored, |vengeful motto of unceasing enmity to 


and he became again independent in all but 
name. Aject Sing, the rajah of Marwar, 
aud Jey Sing, of Jeypoor, appear to have 
obtained nearly similar advantages, but rather 
from necessity than good-will, since the em- 


| peror was about to advance against them, 


when his attention was diverted by intelli- 
genee of the capture of Sirhind by the 
Sikhs. These people, from an inoffensive, 
religions sect, founded abont the end of the 
fifteenth century by a Thindoo named 
Nanuk,* had been changed by persecution 
into fanatical warriors. When driven from 
the neighbourhood of Lahore, which had 
been their oviginal seat, they took refuge in 
the northern mountains, a.p. 1606, and 
there remained for nearly scventy years, 
until the accession of Guru Govind, the 
tenth spiritual chief from Nanuk. This 
leader conceived the idea of forming the 
Sikhs into a religious and military common- 
wealth. To inerease their numbers, he 
abolished all distinction of caste, and all 
prohibitions regarding food or drink, except 
the slaughter of kine, which was strictly 
forbidden. 1lindoo idols and Brahmins were 
to be respected, hut the usual forms of 
worship were set aside. All converts were 
admitted to a perfect equality, and were 
expected to take a vow to fight for the 
cause, always to carry stecl in some part of 
the person, to wear blue clothes, allow the 
head and heard to grow, and neither clip nor 
remove the hair on any part of the badly. 
The Sikhs fought desperately, but were 
too few in number to accomplish the plans 
of resistance and revenge planned by Guru 
Govind, who, after beholding his strong- 
holds taken, his mother and children mas- 
sacred, his followers slain, mutilated, or 
dispersed, was himself assassinated by a 
private enemy. To his spiritual authority, 
as Guru, no snecessor was appointed. The 
temporal command of the infuriated Sikhs 
was assumed by a Hindoo ascetic, named 
Bandu, under whose Jcadership they overran 
the cast of the Punjanb, and, true to their 


* The beauty of Nanuk, when a mere boy, attracted 
the attention of a learned and wealthy Seyed, who 
caused him to be educated and instrueted in the 
doctrines of Islam. As he grew up, Nanuk extended 
his reading, colleeted maxims alike from the Koran 
ant the Vedas, and endeavoured to unite Moham- 
medan and Hindoo doctrines on the basis of the 
unity of God. Converts floeked around him, taking 
the name of Sikhs (the instructed), and giving to 


the °*Mohammedans, not only destroyed the 
mosques and slaughtered the moollahs, but 
massacred the population of whole towns, 
sparing neither age nor sex, and cren dis- 
interring the bodies of the dead, end ex- 
posing them as food for carrion, ‘The chicf 
seat of these atrocitics was Sirhind, whick 
they occupicd after defeating the governor 
ina pitched battle: they subsequently retired 
to the country on the upper course of the 
Sntlej, whence they made marauding in- 


cursions, extending to the neighbourhood of | 


Lahore on the one side, and of Delhi on the 
other. 

Bahadur Shah marched against them in 
1711, and soon obliged them to take refuge 
mn the hills, where they long continued to 
struggle against the imperial force. Bandu 
was at last shut up in a fort, which was 
strictly blockaded; but the Sikhs continued 
the defence until large numbers perished of 
hunger, and then made a desperate sally, 
upon which the enemy took possession of 
the fort without further resistance ; but 
Bandu escaped through the self-devotion 
of one of his followers, by whom he was 
personated.t 

After this success, the empcror took his 
departure ; but the Sikhs had received only 
a temporary check; and their power was 
again in the ascendant, when Bahadur Shah 
expired suddenly at Lahore (not without 
suspicion of poison), in the scventy-first 
(lunar) ycar of his age, and the fifth of his 
reign, ap. 1712. 

Jehandar Shah.—On the death of the 
emperor, a deadly conflict commenced be- 
tween his four sons, in which three perished 
—the eldest ascending the throne, notwith- 
standing lus well-known incapacity, by the 
aid of Zuifikar Khan, who had taken part 
with him from ambitious motives, hoping to 
govern absolutely under the name of vizicr. 
All the princes of the blood, whose persons 
were within reach, were slain, to secure the 
authority of the new ruler. But this iniquity 
only served toheighten the hatred and disgust 


gradually embodied in sacred volumes called Grunts, 
and the Sikhs silently inercased; until. in 1606, the 
Moslem government took offence at their leading 
tenet—that the form of worship offered to the Deity 
was immaterial—and put to death their existing 
chief, whereupon the Sikhs took up arms under his 
son, ur Govind. —(11. ‘T. Prinsep’s Sikh Porer.) 
+ Though struck by the gencrosity of the impostor, 
Bahadur is said to have nevertheless sent him pri- 


their preceptor the name and authority “of Guru soner, in an iron cage, to Jelhi, an act singnlarly at | 
(spiritual chief.) The doctrines of the seet were | variance with his compassionate nature. 


excited by the pride and tyranny of Zulfikar 
Khan, and the viees and follies of his impe- 
rial protégé, who lavished honours upon his 
favourite mistress (origiallya public dancer), 
and promoted her relations, although, like 
herself, of a most disereditable class, to the 
highest dignities in the state. Dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed throughout the court, when 
| tidings arrived that Feroksheer (the son of 
one of the fallen princes whom Jehandar 
had vainly striven to get into his power) 
had prevailed upon two Seyed* brothers, 
the governors of Behar and Allahabad, to 
espouse his cause ; and having, by their aid, 
assembled an army, was now marching to- 
wards Agra. Jchandar and Zulfikar met the 
mvaders, at the head of 70,000 men; but, 
being defeated, the emperor fled in disguise 
to Delhi, and took refuge in the house of 
Assud Khan. The treacherous old man 
made him a prisoner, and persuaded Zulfikar 
(who arrived soon after, with the remaining 
troops) to make terms with the conqueror, 
by the surrender of their unfortunate master. 
The father and son then presented them- 
selves to Feroksheer, with fettered hands, as 
they had done to his grandfather, Bahadur 
Shah, some six years before, but with a very 
different result. Zulfikar and Jehandar 
were strangled with a leathern thong, after 
which their bodies were fastened to an ele- 
phant, and dragged through the leading 
thoroughfares of Delhi, followed by the 
wretched Assud Khan, and all the female 
members of his family, in covered carriages. 
Thus ended the nine months’ sway of Je- 
handar Shah, a.p. 1713. 

Feroksheer’s first aet of sovereignty was 
to appoint the Seyed brothers to the highest 
offices in the empire—the elder, Abdullah 
Khan, being made vizier; the younger, 
Hussein Ali, amecr ool omra, or com- 
mander-in-chief. He next proeceded to 
| remove from his path, by the bow-string, 
| such of the old nobility as might be disposed 
| to combine against him; and the same in- 


* Lincal descendants of Mohammed. 

+ The mother of Feroksheer had taken a leading 
part in persuading the Seyed brothers, for the sake 
of her husband who had befriended them, to uphold 
her son; and had sworn upon the Koran, that if they 
would do so, no plot should ever be formed against 
them, of which she, if eognizant, would not give them 
immediate information. This pledge was conscicn- 
tiously redeemed, and her timely warning more than 
once preserved their lives.— Vide Col. Briggs’ revised 
translation of the Styar-el- Mutakherin—(Manners of 
the Moderns), a work comprising the history of the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, written in a 
very clear and interesting manner, by Mir Gholam 


strument was freely used among the remain- 
ing members of the royal family, including 
even his own infant brothers. These eruel- 
ties were snre indications of a suspicious 
and cowardly nature; and, as might be ex- 
pected, his distrust was soon excited against 
the very persons by whom he had been 
raised to the throne. The consequence was, 
that his whole reign was a continued, 
though long-disguised struggle with the two 
Seyeds, whose watchfulness and confidence 
in each other rendered them eventually 
victorious.t Feroksheer endeavoured to 
weaken, by dividing them; and, for this end, 
sent Hussein against Aject Sing, of Marwar, 
to whom a private intimation was for- 
warded, that the emperor would be well- 
pleased by the defeat and death of his own 
general, The plot failed; for the parties 
immediately concerned wisely consulted 
their mutual interest, by making a speedy 
peace, and Hussein returned to court, bear- 
ing with him the daughter of the rajah, to 
be the bride of his ungrateful sovereign. 
The nuptials were celebrated on a scale of 
extraordinary magnificence; but were no 
sooner terminated, than Hussein Ali was 
sent to the Deccan, ostensibly to prosecute 
hostilities against the Malhrattas. Daud 
Khan Panni, an Afghan commander, re- 
nowned for reckless courage, received orders 
to join Hussein, and, under pretence of 
co-operation, to take the first opportunity of 
effecting his destruction. But the agent 
selected to carry this nefarious scheme into 
execution was ill-chosen. Daud Khan, 
though well-disposed to revenge the death 
of his old patron, Zulfikar Khan,t would 
not stoop to stab in the dark; he therefore 
set the Seyed at defiance, engaged lim as 
an open enemy, and, by the impctuosity of 
his charge, had nearly triumphed, when a 
ball pierced his brain, and at once changed 
the fortune of the day. Hussein Ali pro- 
cecded to exceute his commission against 
the Mahrattas, without openly attributing 


Tlussein, a Delhi noble. Myr. St. George Tucker, late 
chairman of the Fast India Company, who met him 
repeatedly at Gya Behar, in 1786-7, alludes to him 
as “the finest specimen of a nobleman I had ever 
seen.” —(Tucker’s Life and Correspondence, edited 
by J. W. Kave, vol. i., p. 40.) 

{ Zulfikar Khan, on reeciving the appointment of 
viceroy of the Decean, had been permitted to reside 
at court, leaving Daud Khan as his representative, 
or, as it was then termed, nazk subuh-dur, deputy 
viceroy. Ife was himself sueeceded, in 1713, by 
Cheen Kilich Khan (afterwards well-known under 
the titles of Nizam-ool-Moolk and Asuf Jah), who 
was in turn removed by Ilussein Alt. 


| 
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DEFEAT OF SIKITIS—MASSACRE OF PRISONERS, avy. 1715, 


to the emperor the opposition which he had 
encountered, and sent a strong detachment 
against a chief named Daban, who had 
established a line of fortified villages in 
Candeish, and by his depredations on ecara- 
vans, shut up the great road from Itindoo- 
stan and the Deccan to Surat. While one 
portion of the imperial troops was thus 
employed, another was dispatched against 
the Sikhs, who had renewed their ravages 
with increased fury. Bandu was defeated, 
captured, and put to death in a most barba- 
yous manner, and a large number of his 
followers were slanghtered in cold blood.* 
Those who remained at large were hunted 
down hke wild beasts, and a considerable 
time clapsed before they became again for- 
midable. In the Decean the Moguls were 
less sueeessful: the Mahrattas practised 
their usnal tactics of evacuating assaulted 
positions, and leading their foes, by the oft- 
repeated expedient of a pretended flight, 
among hilly and broken ground, where they 
were easily separated and defeated in de- 
tail, many being cut to picees, and others 
stripped of their horses, arms, and cven 
clothes. This inauspicions campaign was 
at length brought to a disereditable con- 
clusion; for Tlussein Ah, determined at 
any cost to rejoin his brother at Delhi, 
made a treaty with Rajah Shao, acknow- 
ledging his elaim to the whole of the terri- 
tory possessed by Sevajee, with the addition 
of later conquests, and authorising not only 
the levy of the chout, or fourth, over the 
whole of the Deccan, but also of surdesh- 
mooki,t or one-tenth of the remaining re- 
venuc. In return, Shao was to pay a tribute 
of ten laes of rupees; to furnish a contin- 


* The majority were exeented on the field of 
battle; hut 740 were sent to Delhi, and after being 
paraded through the streets on eamels, were be- 
headed on seven suecessive days, having firmly re- 
jected the offer of life, on condition of belying their 
religious opinions. Bandu was exhibited in an iron 
cage, elad in a robe of cloth-of-gold and a scarlet 
turhan: around him were the heads of his followers, 
fixed on pikes; and even a dead eat was stuck up to 
indicate the extirpation of everything belonging to 
him. On his refusal to stab his own infant, the 
ehiid was slaughtered before his eyes, and its heart 
forced into his mouth. The wretehed father was then 
torn to pieees with hot irons, and died defying his 
persecutors, and exulting in the helief that he had 
been raised up to scourge the iniquity and oppres- 
sion of the age.—(Seoit's /istory of the Deccan.) 

+ The Desmookh, literally chief of the district, was 
an hereditary officer under the Hindoo government, 
who reeeived a portion of the revenue in money or 
in kind; “and,” says General Briggs. “in the loeal 
or modern appellations of Dessavi, Nat Gour, Na- 

Ye 
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gent of 16,000 horse; to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the country; and to be answerable 
for any loss occasioned by depredations, 
from whatever quarter. 

As Shao was at this time engaged in 
eivil war, it was manifest that he could but 
very imperfectly perform his part of this 
extraordinary agreement, since a consider- 
able portion of the country recognised as 
his, was really in possession of the hostile 
party. Feroksheer refused to ratify the 
treaty ; but Hussein Ali gained his point, 
by returning to Delhi, where his presence 
was much needed by his brother, Abdullah 
Khan. This noble, though a man of talent, 
was indolent, and devoted to the pleasures of 
the seragho; he therefore delegated the 
business of the vizicrat almost wholly to 
his deputy, a Hindoo named Ruttnan Chand, 
whose strict measures, arbitrary temper, and 
zeal for the Brahminical faith, aggravated 
the jealous feelings with which his adminis- 
tration was regarded by the Mussulman 
nobility. Of this state of affairs Fcroksheer 
endeavonred to take advantage, by forming 
a combination of the chief persons to whom 
the vizier was known to have given offence. 
Among these were Jey Sing, of Jeypoor,t 
Cheen Kilich Khan, and others of impor- 
tanec, who entered warmly into the matter; 
but the irresolution and timidity of the 


emperor, together with the continued pre- 
ference which he cvineed, even at this 
critical period, for incapabie and profligate 
advisers, disgusted and disbeartened the 
nobles who were inclined to take part with 
him, and all except Jey Sing deserted his 
cause,§ and made their peace with the 
vizier, from whom Cheen Kilich Khan re- 


tumkur, Naidu, Dessye, Desmookh, and Zemindar, 
we recognise the same person, from Ceylon to Cash- 
mere, to the present day.”—(Note to Siyar-ul-Mutak- 
herin, p. 146.) It was as compensation for an 
hereditary elaim of this description, purchased by 
Shahjee, that his son Sevajee stipulated with Au- 
rungzebe for certain assignments on the Beejapoor , 
revenue as early as 1666,—(Grant Duff, vol. i., p. 497.) 
{ This ehieftain had been employed against the 
Jats, whom, after a long course of operations, he 
had sueceeded in reducing to extremities; when the 
vizier opened a direct negotiation with them, in a 
manner considered very derogatory to the honour 
of the Rajpoot general. The eanse of offenee to 
Cheen Kiheh Khan was his removal from the viee- | 
royalty of the Deeean to the petty government of | 
Moradabad.—(Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii., p. 550.) 
§1n marehing throngh Amber, Hussein Ali, to 
punish the fidelity of Jey Sing to the emperor, | 
gave full scope to the rapaeity of the soldiery, who | 
ravaged the land and earried away many persons, of | 
both sexes, into captivity.—(Styar-ul-Mutakherin.) | 
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ecived large promises of inereased rank and 
influence, in return for co-operation against 
Fer oksheer, whose doom was now sealed by 
the arrival of Hussein Ah, at the head of an 
army devoted to him, and str engthened by 
10,600 Mahrattas. Hnssein immediately 
demanded the dismissal of Jey Sing to his 
own principality. Feroksheer complied, and 
strove to deprecate the vengeanee of his 
enemics by the most abject submission, 
giving no encouragement to the few nobles 
who were still inclined to take part with 
him. All was gloom and uncertainty, when 
the townspeople suddenly rose against the 
Mahrattas, upon which the Seyeds, taking 
advantage of the disturbance, marehed into 


, the city, forcibly oeeupied the palace, and 


wrung by torture, from the women of the 


| seraglio, a knowledge of the hiding-place of 


the unhappy emperor, who was scized, flung 
into a dark closet, and soon afterwards put 
to death in a cruel and insulting manner. 
The body was then buried in that general 
receptacle for the murdered princes of the 
house of ‘Timur—the sepulehre of Hn- 
mayun: but the people evinced an nn- 
looked-for degree of grief; and of the needy 
multitude who followed the funeral proces- 
sion, no one could be induced to aceept the 
money brought for distribution, or partake 
of the vietuals prepared in eonformity to 
eustom. ‘Three days afterwards a number 
of poor persons assembled at the place where 
the corpse had been washed and perfumed, 
aceording to Mussulman rites, and having 
distributed a large quantity of food, sent for 
several readers of the Koran, with whom 
they passed the whole night in tears and 
lamentations, separating in the morning in 
an orderly manner. 

Oh, wonderful God!” exclaims Khafi 
Khan, in eoneluding the above narration, 
“how did thy Divine justice manifest 
itself in the several events of this revolu- 
tion! Feroksheer, in his days of power, 
had strangled his own brothers, yet in their 
tender years: 
Inhvcent persons, and blinded others; and 
he was, therefore, destined to suffer all these 
erueltics before he was permitted to die: 
he was doomed to experience, from the 

* Vide Styar-ul-Mutakherin, vol. i., p. 193. From 
using such language respecting two ao Khafi 
Khan was evidently a Sonnite or Sunni (see note to 
p. 62); and disputes hetween this sect and the 
Sheiahs had risen to an alarming height during the 
late reign, a violent affray having taken plaee be- 
tween them in the eapital. In Ahmedabad, a still 
more serious contest, in which many lives were lost, 


he had inuileren numbers of 


hands of strangers, all those agonies which 
others had suffered at his. Nor did the two 
brothers eseape the day of retribution, or 
go themselves unpnnished: in a little time 
they met with that same usage which they 
had inflicted on others.’”’* 

During their remaining tenure of pros- 
perity, the Seyeds exercised unlimited power. 
Upon the deposition of Feroksheer, a sickly 
prince of the blood-royal was brought forth 
from the seraglio, and crowned under the 
name of Rafi-ed-derjui. We died of con- 
sumption in httle more than three months, 
and his younger brother, MRafi-ed-dowlah, 
being set up in his stead, fell a victim to 
the same discase in a still shorter period. 

Mohammed Shah was the title bestowed 
by “the king-makers” on MRoshen-akhter, 
grandson to Bahadur Shah, whom they 
raised to the throne on the death of Rafi-ed- 
dowlah. This prince, now in his eighteenth 
year, had been edueated, like his predeces- 
sors, in cuervating seclusion; but he pos- 
sessed an able counsellor in lus mother, who 
enjoined the most unhesitating acquiescence 
with the will of his imperious protcetors, 
until the time should arrive when he might 
safely defy their anger. ‘The desired oppor- 
tunity was not Jong in presenting itself, 
The decease of the two pageant emperors 
so soon after the murder of Ferokshcer 
(although really uot the interest of the 
Seyeds, but the reverse), had served to 
deepen the distrust and dislike with which 
they were generally regarded ;+ and in Alla- 
habad, Boondi, and the Punjaub, efforts 
were made to take advantage of a govern- 
ment which was daily beeoming weaker. 
In Cashmere, a furious contest took place 
between the Hindoos and Mussulmans, pro- 
voked by the perseeuting and insnlting con- 
duct of the latter, in which some thousand 
lives and mueh property were destroyed 
before the authorities could restore tran- 
quillity. But the most important event of 
this period was the revolt of Cheen Kiheh 
Khan, the governor of Malwa, ‘This chief, 
whose descendants were the fumous Nizamst 
of the Decean, is better known by his titles 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk or Asuf Jah, by whieh 
he will henceforth be indiscriminately 
had occurred between the Hindoos and the Mussul- 
mans, in which the governor (Daud Khan Panni) 
took part with the former. 

+ Rufi-ed-derjut was said to have heen poisoned 
for attempting to eontravene the will of the Seyeds. 

{ Nisam-ool-Moolk, signifies regulator of the state , 
“ the Nizam,” though scareely a eorrect expression, is 
eommonly used by European writers to this day. 


a 


termed. lis father, a Turk, had been a 
favourite officer with Aurungzebe, under 
whom he had himself served with distine- 
tion. The waywarduess of Ferokshecr had 
induced him to take part with the Scyeds, 
from whom he received the government of 
Malwa; but their evident weakness tempted 
his ambition, and induced lim to levy 
troops, and attempt the establishment of an 
independent power in the Decean. March- 
ing to the Nerbudda, he obtained possession 
of the fortress of Asccrghur, by the simple 
experlient of furnishing the garrison their 
two years’ arrears of pay ; the citadel of Boor- 
hanpoor was acquired in a somewhat similar 
.manmer; and many Deceani officers, both 
Mussulman and Mahratta, jomed the in- 
vader. Two armies were dispatched against 
him from Malwa and Aurungabad; but Asuf 
Jah, knowing the impctuous character of 
one of the commanders (Dilawur Khan), 
drew him into an cngagement before he 
could be supported by his colleaguc, Alum 
Ali (a nephew of the two Scyeds) ; and both 
forecs were separately engaged and defeated, 
with the loss of their respective leaders. 
Much alarm was created at Delhi by the 
tidings of these disasters; and a violent 
carthqnake, which occurred about this time, 
decpened the gloom of the political horizon. 
The usnrping brothers shared the gencral 
fecling; and the young cmpcror, though 
closely watched, began to form plans of de- 


liverance from his wearisome tutelage, being 
aided in this perilous enterprise by a noble- 
man, named Mohammed Amcen Khan, 
with whom he conversed in Turki, a Jan- 
guage unknown to the Indian Seyeds. A 
party was sceretly formed, in which the 
second place was occupicd by Sadut Khan, 
originally a merchant of Khorasan, who had 
risen to a military position, and cventually 
became the progenitor of the kings of Oude. 
These combinations were not unsnspected 
by the brothers, between whom it was at 
length resolved that the younger, Hussein 
Ali, should march against Asnt Jah, carry- 
ing with him the empcror and certain no- 
bles, icavying Abdullah at Delhi to watch 
over their joint interests. Shortly after 


* We appears to have been poisoned; but popu- 
lar belief assigned a different cause for his death. 
An impostor, named Nemud, had established 
himself at Delhi, and promulgated a new scripture, 
written ina language of his own invention, framed 
from those spoken in ancient Persia, and had founded 
a sect, of which the teachers were called Bekooks, 
and the disciples, Feraboods. The influence of the 
new pretender tnercased. Jlis proceedings induced 
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their separation, Tussem Ali was stabbed 
in dus palanquin while reading a petition 
presented to him by the assassin (a Calinnck 
of rank), who inuuediately fell under the 
daggers of the attendants, s.p. 1720.  Ab- 
dutiah, on learning his brother’s death, set 
up a new emperor, and hastily assembling a 
large but ill-disciplincd forec, marched 
against Mohammed Shah, who had now 
assumed the reins of government. Chora- 
man, chief or rajah of the Jats (whose num- 
ber and influenee had thriven amid the 
gencral disorganisation), joined the vizicr, 
while Jey Sing sent 4,000 men to reinforce 
Mohammed, who was furtlicr strengthened 
by some ehicfs of the Rohilla Afghans, 
a tribe now rapidly rising into importance. 
The armies met between Delhi and Agra, a 
cruel signal beiug given for the commencc- 
ment of the conflict. Ruttun Chand hay- 
ing been seized immediately after the murder 
of Iusscin Ali, was severely beaten and kept 
in chams until the day dawned on which 
the decisive encounter was to take place. 
Then, when “the trumpets sonnded and the 
heralds had published three times, as usnal, 
that courage in war is safcr than cowardice,” 
the prisoner was decapitated, and his body 
fastened to the elephant on which Ma- 
hommed Shah sat, in the centre of his 
troops, throughout the whole of the ensuing 
day and night, which the contest occupied. 
Abdullah Khan was at length defcated and 
made prisoncr, having reecived several se- 
vere wounds, of which he diced in the course 
of a few months. Mohammed Shah entered 
Dell in triumph: the cmpress-mother re- 
ceived him at the entrance of the haram, 
bearing a basin filled with gems and new 
coins, which she poured over his head, as a 
“wave-offering” of joy and thanksgiving. 
The puppet-prince, crowned by Abdullah 
Khan, was sent back to his former seclusion, 
happy in thus cscaping punishment for the 
part which he had been made to bear in the 
late events. Mohammed Amcen Khan he- 
came vizier, but had searecly entered upon 
the duties of his offiec, before he was taken 
ill, and died, after a few hours of extreme 
agony.*  <Asuf Jah was appointed as his 


Amcen to issue orders for his apprehension; but be- 
fore they could be exeented, the vizier was taken 
ill, and his alarmed family, believing the wrath of 
Nemud to be the cause of this sudden attack, en- 
deavoured, by gifts and entreaties, to avert his ven- 
geance; but eould obtain no other answer than— 
that the arrow being shot, coud not be recalled, 
Ve was, nevertheless. left undisturbed. and died 
about three years after.—(Siyar-ul-Madakherin.) 
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suecessor,* it being hoped that his abilities) secret orders to Mnbariz Khan, the local 
might prop up the falling monarchy. He} governor of Hyderabad, to endeavour to 
did not, however, choose to leave the Dee-| dispossess Asuf Jah, aud assume the vice- 
ean until his arrangements with the Mah-| royalty of the Deccan. Mubariz perished 
rattas should be placed on a satisfactory |in the attempt; and Asuf Jah, not to be out- 
footing. Meanwhile Mohammed was left to| done in dissimulation, sent his head to the 
make his own terms with Ajeet Sing, whom | emperor, with presents and congratulations 
he had offended by breaking his secret | on the suppression of the rebelhon. Then, 
pledge, that as the reward of the rajah’s | fixing his abode at Hyderabad, he strove to 
neutrality, with regard to the Seyeds, he|seeure himself against the aggression of 
should reecive the government of Ajmcer, | the Mahrattas, by various manceuvres, alter- 
in addition to that of Guzerat, which he] nately endeavouring to direct their efforts 
already possessed. But the hour of peril} against the Delli court, or fomenting their 
having passed, its engagements were forgot- | own internal divisions. Considerable changes 
ten; not only was Ajmeer withheld, but | had taken place since the reign of Bahadur 
Ajeet Sing was removed from Guzerat, upon | Shah. The idiot son of Tara Bye died in 
which, assembling a large army of Rajpoots,|1712, and a party set up the claims of 
he oceupied Ajmeer, plundered Narnol, and | Sumba, a child of the younger widow of 
marched within fifty miles of Delhi, the | Rajah Ram. In the struggle between the 
| emperor being at length glad to compromise | cousins, Shao acquired the superiority by 
| the matter by confirming him in the posses- | the favour of the Moguls, and maintained 
sion of Ajmecr. This happened at the close} it through the abilities of his minister, 
of 1721: in the beginning of the following | Balajee Wiswanath (the founder of the 
year, Asuf Jah arrived in Delhi, and beheld | Bralimin dynasty of Peishwas), who, shortly 
with dismay the shameless dissipation which before his death, in 1720, obtained from 
prevailed there. Corruption and intrigue} Mohammed Shah a ratification of the 
were venial sins, if not necessary expedients, | treaty made with Hussein Ali Khan in 
in the sight of a diplomatist brought up at 1717. Chout and surdeshmooki being 
the court of Aurungzebe; but indolence and | thus made legal claims, Balajee demanded, 
sensuality were viees of a class which Asuf|0u account of the former, one-fourth of the 
Jah held in well-merited abhorrence. It | Standard assessment fixed by Todar Mul 
would seem as if the emperor had by this and Malek Amber; but, as of this only a 
time cast off the salutary influence of his small portion could now be realised from 
mother, sinee, among the circumstances | the exhausted country, the best that could 
that exeited the stern reprobation of the be done was to secure at least 25 per cent. 
vizier, was that of the royal signet being |of the actual receipts. ‘The latter claim, 
entrusted to the care of a favourite mistress, styled the rajah’s wutun, or inheritanee, 
who accumulated a large fortune by means {it suited both the foreign and domestic 
of the petitions she was suffered to carry policy of the Mahrattas to keep undefined ; 
within the seraglio. The dissolute com- |“ but,” says Grant Duff, “one system in 
| panions of the young monareh cordially | practice—that of exacting as mueh as they 
reciproeated the dislike of the minister, and, could, was as simple as it was invariable.’+ 
from mimieking the antiquated dress aud The revenue thus aequired was pareelled 
| formal manners of “the old Deeeani ba-|out by Balajee in assignments on various 
_ boon,” as they insolently termed him, soon | districts, and distributed among different 
| began to form serions conspiracies, which, ehiefs, in such a manner as to give each an 
he perceiving, quitted Delhi on pretence of | interest in the inerease of the general stock, 
a hunting excursion, and then sent in his | while to none was allotted a compact pro- 
resignation of the vizierat. Returning to perty caleulated to tempt its holder into 
| the Deccan, he assumed the full powers of |forming plans of independenee. This was 
an independent ruler; still, however, aflect- the general rule; but some Mahrattas 
ing to reeognise the supremacy of Moham- | were already landed proprictors, and others 
med Shah, who, with equal duplicity, re- | Were occasionally permitted to become so. 
turned this empty compliment, by conferring The complicated state of affairs which natu- 
on him the highest titles that could be held rally resulted from the above arrangements, 
| by a subjeet; but, at the same time, sent rendered the illiterate chiefs more than ever 
* Asuf Juh signifies “in place and rank, as Asuf,” dependent on their eareoons, or Brahmin 

| who is supposed to have been Solomon's vizier. + Mistory of the Mahrattas, vol. i., p. 454. 
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elerks.* he power of the peishwas grew with 
that of their caste; and from being second + 
in the counscls of the rajah, they became 
paramount even over their nominal master, 
to which result, the talents and energy of Ba- 
jee Rao, the son and sucecssor of Balajec, 
greatly contributed. This remarkable man 
united to the enterprise and vigour of a 
Mahratta chieft the polished manners and 
address which frequently distinguish the 
Brahmins of the Conean. He saw clearly 
that the predatory hordes, so uscful in an 
enemy’s country, would prove ungovernable 
at home; and, therefore, urged their imme- 
diate employment in invading the northern 
provinees. Shao hesitated: brought up in 
a Mussulman seraglio, he had retained little 
of the restless spirit of his countrymen; but 
when Bajee Rao pointed out the weakness 
of the Mogul empire, adding, ‘ now is our 
time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindoos—lct us strike at the trunk of 
the withering tree, the branches must fall 
of themselves,” the rajah, roused to cuthu- 
siasm by the prophecy that his standard 
should fly from the Kistna to the Attock, 
exclaimed—“ You shall plant it on the 
llimalaya, noble son of a worthy father.’”’§ 
These ambitious projects were materially 
forwarded by the disputes between the 
emperor and Asuf Jah. The latter, while 
vizicr, had obtained posscssion of the go- 
yernment of Guzerat; but was deprived of 
it, as also of Malwa, after his return to the 

* « Bajce Rao,” says Grant Duff, “had not leisure 
to attend to detail or arrangement; the minute 
divisions which were made of the revenues ceded hy 
the Moguls, served to provide hundreds of Brahmin 
carcoons with bread; and every one interpreted the 
amount of his own or his master’s claims to Surdesh- 
mooki, Baptee, Mokassa, &c.; rather according to his 
power to enforce his demands, than his ability to 
prove their justice.”—(Vol. i., p. 568.) 

+ The prithee nidhee, or representative of the 
rajah, took rank above the cight ministers or purd- 
hans, of whom the peishwa was the chief; and Bajee 
Rao long found a troublesome rival in Sreeput Rao, 
the prithee nidhee, whose influence with the rajan 
frequently obliged the peishwa to return to Sattara 
while engaged in distant expeditions, lest his power 
should he undermined through prolonged absence. 

¢ During his first campaign against Bajee Rao, 
the nizam, desiring to form an idea of the person 
of his opponent, desired a famous painter in his 
service to proceed to the hostile army, and take the 
likeness of its leader, in whatever attitude he might 
be first seen. The result was a sketch of the hand- 
some figure of the peishwa, mounted, with the head 
and heel-ropes of his horse in its feeding-bag, his 
spear resting on his shoulder, and both hands em- 
ployed in rubbing some ears of ripening grain (the 


eommon joowaree), which he ate as he rode, 
§ Dutl's Muhratias, vol. i., p. 486. - z 


Decean. In Guzerat, Hameed Khan (Asnf’s 
uncle and deputy) resisted the occupation 
of the newly-appointed governor, Sirbulaud 
Khan, and called im the aid of the Mah- 


rattas (a.p. 1725), giving, in return, the 


chout and surdeshmooki of the country | 


under him, which grant, Sirbuland Khan, 
though victorions over Hameed, was even- 
tually obliged to confirm.|| Bajee Rao, 
about the same time, made incursions into 
Malwa, cutrusting the chief commands to 
the afterwards famous leaders, Puar, Ilolear, 
and Sindia.4/ 

The nizam (Asuf Jah), beheld with 
alarm the growing power of the pcishwa, 
which he strove to undermine in various 
ways. But scerct plots and open hostility 
alike failed ;** and fearing that the emperor 
might be disposed to revenge his insubordi- 
nation, by transferring the viecroyalty to his 
powerful foe, he changed his policy, and 
made overtures to Bajec Rao, which pro- 


dueed the mutual good understanding neces- | 


sary to the immediate plans of both parties. 

The presence of the peishwa was now 
necded for the support of the Mahratta 
interest in Guzcrat, the court of Delhi 


having refused to ratify the grant made by | 
Sirbuland Khan, who had been dismissed | 


from the government, and forcibly expelled 
by his successor, Abhi Sing, rajah of Joud- 
poor, the unnatural son of the brave Aject 
Sing.tt Pilajec Guicowar (the ancestor of 
the family still ruling in Guzcrat) repre- 


|| In 1729, he granted deeds, ceding ten per cent. 
(surdeshmooki) of the whole revenue, both on the 


land and customs, with the exception of the port of | 


Surat and the district around it; together with onc- 


fourth (chowt) of the whole collections on the land and | 


eustoms, excepting Surat; and five per cent. on the 


revenues of the city of Ahmedabad.—(Grant Duff's | 


Ilistory of the Mahraitas, vol. i., p. 514.) 

4] Udajee Puar was a chief before his connection 
with the peishwa. 
herd on the Neera, south of Poona; and Sindia, 
though of a respectable family, near Sattara, had 
acted as a menial servant to Bajee Kao. 


** The nizam first affected to doubt whether the | 


money due from his revenues was to he paid to Shao 
or Sumba; but this question was decided by the 
treaty which the latter was compelled to sign, ac- 
cepting, in lien of all other claims, a tract of country 
round Kolapoor, bounded on the west by the sea. 
Asuf Jah next allied himself with a powerful leader, 
named Dhabari (the hereditary senaputee, or com- 
mander-in-chief), who had mainly assisted in the esta- 
blishment of Mahratta power in Guzerst, and viewed 
with envy the paramount sway of Bajee Rao. 
Dhabari assembled an army of 35,000 men, and 
marched against the peishwa, by whom he was de- 
feated and slain, A.p. 1731. 

tt Aject Sing refusing to sanction the nefarious 
echemes of the two Seyeds, they sent for his son, and 


Mulhar Rao Tfolear was a shep- | 
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[= sented the rights or claims of the Mahrattas | 
| in that district ; and Abhi Sing, finding him 
| a formidable adv ersary, procured his removal 
| by assassination. This crime roused the in- 
dignation of the countrymen of the deccased: 
| his son and brother appeared in great foree; 
| the hill tribes of Bheels and Coolies flocked 
round their standard ; and, beside throwing 
the whole province into confusion, made a 
sudden irruption into the hereditary domi- 
nions of the Rajpoot governor, who, leaving 
a very inefficient deputy in Guzerat, with. 
drew te defend his own principality. In 
Malwa, the fortune of the Moguls was 
cqually on the deeline: Bajee Rao invaded 
it in person in 1732, and, taking advantage 
of the hostility between Mohammed Khan 
Bungush, the viceroy of Malwa and Allaha- 
bad,* and the rajah of Bundeleund, whose 
territory lay hetween those two provinces, 
made common cause with the latter, and 
succeeded in expelling the imperial governor. 
The Bundelcund rajah, in return for this 
co-operation, ceded the territory of Jansi, 
on the Jumna, to the peishwa, and, at his 
death, hequeathed to him certain rights in 
Bundelennd, whieh paved the way to the 
occupation of the whole of that country 
by the Mahrattas. Rajah Jey Sing IT., of 
Amber, was now made viceroy of Malwa. 
This prinee, so celebrated for mnuificence, 
learning, and love of scienee,t does not 
seem to have inherited the Rajpoot passion 
for war. le eonsidered it hopeless to 
oppose the partition of the empire, and, 
therefore, surrendered the province to the 
peishwa (a.p. 1734), with the tacit con- 
enrrenee of Mohammed Shah, on whose 
behalf it was still to be held. By this 
conduet, Jey Sing is said, by his own conn- 
trymien, ‘to have given the key of Hin- 
doostan to the Southren;’’ but it is certain 
that he strove to curb the exeesses of the 
Mahrattas, whose power and influence con- 
tinued to inerease during the two following 


informed him that the deposition and death of his 
father were the only means of averting the destruc- 
tion of Marwar. By the offer of the independent 
soverciguty of Nagore, Abhi Sing prevailed on his 
younger brother, Bukht Sing, to murder their 
father, who was stabbed while sleeping. The mother 
of these parricidal sons burnt herself with her hus- 
band’s body; and no less than cighty-four persons 
shared her fate; for, says ‘Ind, “so much was Aject 
beloved, that even men devoted themselves on his 
pyre.”—(Rojast han, vol. 1., p. 715.) 

* Mohammed Khan threw himself into a fort, and 
| was almost driven to surrender at diseretion, when 
| his wife sent her veil (the strongest appeal to Afghan 
| hononr) to her countrymen in Rohileund; and by 


years, at the expiration of which Bajee Rao, 
after a short interval spent in arranging the 
internal affairs of the Deecan, again took 
up the negotiation, and demanded, as the 
price of peace, a jaghire, comprising no- 
thing less than the whole provinee of Malwa, 
and all the country south of the Chumbul, 
together with the holy cities of Muttra, 
Ailahabad, and Benares. As the Mah- 
rattas, like many other diplomatists, inva- 
riably began by demanding much more than 
they expeeted to obtain, the emperor tried 
to pacify them by minor concessions, in- 
eluding authority to levy tribnte on the 
Rajpoots, and to inerease that already 
legalised on the territorics of Asuf Jah. 
This permission had the doubtless desired 
effect on the mind of the nizam. Be- 
coming seriously alarmed by the rapid pro- 
gress of his allies, he thought he had earried 
his policy of weakening the Moguls too far, 
and listened gladly to the solicitations of 
Mohammed Shah, who, overlooking his 
rebellions conduct, now earnestly desired his 
assistanee. The courtiers, likewise, chang- 
ing their tone, began to reekon upon the 
advice of the nizam as that of “an old 
wolf who had seen much bad weather.” 
Asuf Jah was yet deliberating how to act, 
when Bajee Rao marelied towards the 
eapital, sending a detachment of light troops, 
under Holear, to ravage the country beyond 
the Jumna. Sadut Khan, the governor of 
Oude, advanced to the defenee of the ad- 
joining provinec; and the cheek given by 
this spirited proceeding was magnified into a 
deeided vietory, the report of which occa- 
sioned excessive rejoicing at Delhi, and so 
galled Bajec Rao, that avoiding the army 
sent out to mcet him, he advaneed at the 
rate of forty miles daily, being resolved, as 
he said, to prove to the emperor that he 
had not been expelled from Hindoostan by 
showing him flames and Mahrattas at the 
gates of the eapital.t As his object was, 


means of the volunteers thus assembled, her husband 
was rescued and escorted to Allahabad. (Scott, vol. ii.) 

+ This prince oceupied the gad, or cushion of 
Amber, for forty-four years. When dismissed hy 
Feroksheer (see p. 158), he retired to his hereditary 
dominions, devoting himself to the study of astronomy 
and history. He built the city of Jeypoor; erected 
observatories, furnished with retriante of his own 
invention, at Delhi, Jeypoor, Oojein, Benares, and 
Mathura, upon a seale of Asiatic grandenr; and 
caused Huelid’s Elements, the Treatises on Plain and 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Napier on the Construc- 
tion and Use af Logarithms, to Wve translated into 
Sanscrit.—( Rajasthan, vol, ii., p. 358.) 


1 Dulls Aahrattas. vol. i., v. 632. 


TAIIMASP NADIR KOOLI, AFTERWARDS NADIR SILAII. 


however, to intimidate rather than pro- 
voke, he exerted every cflort to prevent 
the devastation of the suburbs by his troops, 
and, for this purpose, drew off to some 
distanee from the city. This movement 
being attributed to fear, induced the Moguls 
to make a sally; but they were driven back 
with heavy loss. The approach of the im- 
perial forces, and also of Sadut Khan, warned 
Bajee Rao of the necessity of making good 
his retreat to the Deccan, which the nizam 
quitted some months later for Delhi, tempted 
by the promise not only of the vizicrat, but 
also of the viccroyalty of Malwa and Guzcrat, 
provided he could expel the Mahrattas. 
With an army of about 34,000 men under 
his personal command, supported by a fine 
train of artillery and a. reserve, the nizam 
advanced to Seronje against his formidable 
foes, while Bajee Rao crossed the Nerbudda at 
the head of a nominally-superior forec. This 
circumstanee, added perhaps to reliance on 
his artillery, led Asuf Jah, with character. 
istic caution, to establish himsclf in a strong 
position close to the fort of Bhopal, and 
there await the encmy. But he onght to 
have been better acquainted with Mahratta 
tactics. Scldom formidable in pitched bat- 
tles, they gladly avoided a decisive encounter, 
aud resorted to their usual plans of laying 
waste the surrounding country, intercepting 
all communication, and attacking every de- 
tachment that ventured beyond the lines. 
Dispirited by watching and privation, many 
of the uizam’s troops were inclined to desert ; 
but Bajec Rao gave them no cncouragement, 
well knowing, that so long as the blockade 
could be sceured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits, After the lapse of 
a menth or six weeks, Asuf Jah, straitencd 
for supphes, and completely cut off from the 
reserve force, attempted a retreat northward, 
under cover of his powerful artillery, but 
was so harassed by the Mahrattas as to be 
compelled to come to terms, and agrce, on 
condition of bemg suffered to pursue his 
humiliating march unmolested, to give up 
Malwa, with the complete sovereignty of all 
the country from the Nerbudda to the Chum- 
bul, solemnly cngaging to usc his best en- 


* “Ttried hard,” says Bajee Rao, in a letter to 
his brother, “ to get something from the nabob him- 
self; but this I scareely expected. I reeolleeted his 
unwillingness to part with money when I entered on 
an agreement to assist him;” alluding to their com- 
pact six years before.—(Duff, vol. i., p. 542.) 

+ Lhe Wonderful being used as a title of the 
Divinity. The father of Nadir Kooli belonged to 
the Turki tribe of Afshar, and earned his livelihood 
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deayours to procure from the emperor a 
confirmation of this cession, together with 
a payment of fifty lacs of rnpeés (£500,000), 
to defray the pcishwa’s expenses.*¥ Ba- 
jee Rao proceeded to oceupy the territory 
thus acquired ; but before the decision of the 
emperor could be pronounced, an cyeut oc- 
curred which, for the time, threw into the 
shade the internal dissension that mainly 
contributed to bring upon unhappy Hin- 
doostan so terrible a visitation. 

Invasion of Nadir Shah,—The last men- 
tion made of Persia was the circumstance 
of the intended hostilities between Shah 
Abbas TH. and Aurungzcbe being broken off 
by the death of the former monarch in 1666. 
Sinee then, great changes had occurred. 
The Saffavi, or Sophi dynasty, after a dura- 
tion of two ceuturics, had fallen into a state 
of weakness and decay; and Shah Hussein, — 
the last independent sovercign of that race, | 
was defeated and deposed by Mahmood, the 
leader of the Afghan tribe of Ghiljcis, who 
usurped the throne of Persia, a.p, 1722. 
Two years (spent in the unsparing destruc- | 
tion of the wretched Perstans, whose nume- 
vical superiority was their worst crime in 
the cyes of their barbarous conqucrors) ter- 
minated the career of Mahmood: he died 
raving mad, and was succeeded by his | 
nephew, Ashruf. The new king resisted 
successfully the assaults of the Russians 
and Turks, who entered into a confederacy 
for dismemberimg Persia, the western pro- 
vinees of which were to be appropriated by 
the Porte; the northern, as far as the Araxcs, | 
by Peter the Great. The death of the czar 
relieved Ashruf from these difficulties; but 
a more formidable foe arose in the person 
of Prince Tahmasp, the fugitive son of Shah 
Itussem, whose claims were supported by a 
frecbooting chief, already widely cclebrated 
as a daring and successful leader, under the 
name of Nadir Kool, slave to the TWon- 
derful.t On entering the scrvice of the 
prince, this designation was exchanged for 
that of Tahmasp Kooli Khan, ¢he lord who 
is slave to Tahmasp; but when, after some 
severe struggles, the Afghans had been ex- 
pelled,f this nominally-devoted adherent, 


| 
| 
by making coats and caps of sheep-skins: his famous | 
son was born in Khorasan, in 1688. An uncle of | 
Nadir Kooli’s, wbo appears to have been at the head | 
of a small hranch of the Afshars, was governor of 
the fort of Kelat; but, having quarrelled with his 
turbulent nephew, fell a victim to his resentment, 
Nadir Kooli slaying him with his own hand. | 
} Ashruf was murdered by a Beloochee chief, be- 
tween Kerman and Candahar, in 1729. 
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finding his master disposed to exercise the 
prerogatives of royalty, found means to depose 
him, and place his infant son on the throne, 
usurping the sole authority under the name 
of regent. Repeated victorics over the Turks, 
ending ina treaty of peace with both Turkey 
and Russia, rendered this soldier of fortune 
so popular in Persia, that he felt the time 
nad arrived to give free rein to ambition. 
The boy-king died opportunely at Ispahan; 
and Nadir, assembling the army and the 


| leading persons in the empire, to the num- 


ber of 100,000, in the spacious plain of 
Mogham, bade them choose a ruler. They 
named him unanimously; upon which he, 
after a hypocritical declaration that he 
looked upon the voice of the people as 
the voice of God, and would therefore abide 
by their decision, althongh it contravened 
his own intention in calling them together, 
accepted the crown, on condition of the 
general renunciation of the Sheiah doc- 
trine and the establishment of that of the 
Sunnis, or Sonnites, thronghout Persia. 
This proviso was evidently designed for 
the purpose of eradicating any lingering 
regret from the public mind regarding the 
Saffavis, who had ever been the champions 
of the Sheiah sect: but it proved unsuc- 
cessful; for the people secretly adhered to 
their former belief, and its prohibition, to- 
gether with the strangling of the refractory 
chief moollah, or high-priest, only served to 
alienate them from their new ruler, who, 
on mounting the throne (a.p. 1736), as- 
sumed the title of Nadir Shah, the JVon- 
derful Ning. 

Hostilities with the Ghiljeis, from whom 
Candahar was captured after a close blockade 
of nearly a twelvemonth, brought Nadir 
Shah to the frontiers of the Mogul empire. 
He conld not be ignorant of its weakness ; 
and the prospect thus afforded of lucrative 
and congenial employment for the warlike 
tribes who owned his sway, offered tempta- 
tions not to be resisted. In such cases, 
pretexts are scldom wanting; nor were they 
now. While besieging Candahar, Nadir 
Shah had applicd to the court of Delhi 
for the sciznre or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled into the country near Ghuance ; 
a demand to which the indolent and effcte 

* Khan Dowran, and his supporters, treated the 
account of the intereepted embassy from Cabool as a 
report originated by Nizam-ool-Moolk and the Turani 
party at court, and jceringly declared, that the houses 
of Delhi had very lofty roofs, from which the citizens 
might see Nadir Shah and his troopers from afar 
whenever they chose.—Styar-ul-Mutakherin, p. 414. 


government, after a long interval, returned 
an ambiguous answer, being, it would ap- 
pear, at once unable to comply with the 
request, and disinclined to acknowledge the 
title of the Persian sovereign. Nadir Shah 
advanced on Ghuznee and Cabool, and, from 
the latter place, which he captured with 
little difficulty, sent another messenger to 
Delhi, who failed in fulfilling his embassy, 
being ent off, with his escort, by the Afghans 
at Jellalabad.* This cireumstance was set 
forth as warranting the invasion of India; 
and after spending some months in settling 
the affairs of the country round Cabool, 
Nadir marched to the eastward in October, 
1738.4 ven these proceedings failed to 
rouse the supine authorities at Delhi, or 
teach the necessity of merging internal 
strife in defensive operations against a com- 
mon foe. They knew that Cabool was 
taken, but believed, or tricd to believe, 
that the mountain tribes and guarded passes 
between that city and Peshawer would check 
the further advance of the invading force, 
although, in fact, even this barrier had been 
east down by the peculation or misplaced 
economy of Khan Dowran, the amceer-ul- 
omra, who, by withholding the sum of twelve 
laes of rupees, formerly sent every year for 
the payment of guards, had caused the break- 
ing up of garrisons, until roads and defiles 
being all nnwatched, marauding Afghans or 
invading Persians alike passed without ob- 
struction. Its commencement being unop- 
posed, the march of Nadir Shah was speed 
and terrible. Having sacked Jellalabad, he 
passed throngh Peshawer, crossed the Attock 
in boats, and entered Moultan. The governor 
of Lahore made some show of opposition, over 
which Nadir triumphed with little difficulty ; 
and, in fact, met with no serious opposition 
until, on approaching the Jumma, within 100 
miles of Delhi, he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of the whole Indian army. 
Mohammed Shah, at length thoroughly 
roused to a sense of the impending calamity, 
strove to meet the danger it was now too 
late to avert ; and, being joined by Asuf Jah, 
moved to Kurnanl, where he oceupicd a 
fortified camp. Sadut Khan, the viecroy of 
Oude, arrived to join his sovercign; and 
Nadir Shah, by attempting to intereept 
+ The number of his force is nowhere satisfae- 
torily stated. Iraser, in one place (Jlistory of Nadir 
Shah, p. 145), gives the total, ineluding armed fol- 
lowers, at 160,000; but, in a previous page, a more 
distinet enumeration, made by a Persian news-writer 


at the camp at Jellalahad, only shows 64,500 fight- 
ing-men and 4,000 followers. 
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him, commenced hostilities, which issued in 
a general engagement. In this battle it 
would appear, that few (if any) Rajpoot 
princes took part, no longer caring to’ shed 
their blood for a foreign dynasty, whose 
ingratitude they hated, and whose weakness 
they despised. Kven in this emergency, 
disnnion prevuled in the Indian camp. 
Asnf Jah, from some real or pretended mis- 
conception, took no part in the action. 
Khan Dowran, the commander-in-chiecf, was 
killed; Sadut Khan taken prisoner; and Mo- 
hammed Shah, sccing his troops completely 
routed, had no resource but to send Asuf 
Jah to offer his submission, and repair him- 
self, with a few attendants, to the Persian 
camp. Nadir Shah, considering the affinity 
between himself, as of Turecoman race, 
(though the son of a cap-maker), and the 
defeated monarch (a lineal descendant of 
the house of Timur), reccived his unwil- 
ling visitor with every demonstration of 
respect, end would probably have accepted 
a ransom, and spared Delhi, but for the 
selfish intrigues of Sadut Khan and the 
nizam. The accounts recorded of this 
period differ materially ;* but it is certain, 
that after some time spent in apparently 
fruitless negotiations, Nadir Shah marched 
into Dellu, established himself in the palace, 
digtributed his troops throughont the city, 
and stationed detachments in different places 
for the protection of the inhabitants. During 
the first day strict discipline was maintained, 
and all was qnict, though, probably, the 
usurpers could as ill-disguise their cxulta- 
tion as the Indians their hatred and disgust ; 
but on the sccond, a rumour spread of the 
death of Nadir Shah,t and the citizens im- 
mediately rising, slew all the Persians within 
reach, to the number of 700, including some 
of those who had been stationed for the 
protection of private dwellings. The tumult 
continued during the whole night: at day- 


* According to the Sryar-ul-Mutakherin, Nadir 
Shah, at an interview with Asuf Jah (procured by 
the diplomacy of the captive, Sadut Khan), consented 
to conclude a peace, and return to his own domi- 
nions, on eondition of receiving two crores of rupees 
(£2,000,000 sterling), a piece of intelligenee which 
so delighted Mohammed Shah, that he instantly 
conferred the office of ameer-ul-omra on the sue- 
cessful mediator, Sadut Khan, enraged by the sue- 
ecss of his rival, told Nadir Shah, that the ransom 
he had consented to reeeive was absurdly insuffi- 
cient—that he himself could afford to pay it from 
his private fortune; and, by these treacherous repre- 
sentations, induced the invader to violate his pledge, 
enter the city, and pillage it without mercy. 

+ This rumour is said to have been spread by the 
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break, Nadir Shah mounted his horse and 
sallied forth, believing that his presence 
would at once restore order by proving the 
falsity of the current report. "lights of 
stones, arrows, and fire-arms from the houses, 
soon undeccived him; and one of his chiefs, 
heing killed at his side by a shot aimed at 
himself, he ordered his troops to retaliate, 
and not leave a soul alive wherever they 
should discover the corpse of a Versian. 
This command, which, of course, warranted 
nothing Icss than a general massacre, was 
eagerly obeyed: the soldicry entered the 
houses, and gave free loose to those hateful 
passions—covetousness, Inst, revenge; thie 
true “dogs of war.” The streets of Delhi 
streamed with blood; many thoroughfares 
became blocked up with carcasses; flames 
burst forth in various places, where the 
wretched citizens, distracted by the thought 
of beholding their wives and children in the 
hands of the foc, had preferred sharing with 
them a fiery death; the shricks and groans 
of the dying and the dishonoured piereed 
the air, overpowering at moments the fear- 
ful imprecations, or yet more fiendish scof- 
fing of their persccutors; and from sunrise 
to broad noon these horrid sights and sounds 
continued unabated. Nadir Shah, it is 
suid, after issuing the murderous order, went 
into the little mosque in the Great Bazaar, 
near the centre of the city, and there re- 
mained in gloomy silence until he was 
aroused by the entrance of Mohammed 
Shah, whose decp distress (for though weak 
and sensual, he was compassionate and 
gentle) obtained a command for the termi- 
nation of the massacre. The prompt obe- 
dienee of the troops, is quoted by histo- 
rians as a remarkable proof of discipline ; 
but these tigers in human form must have 
been weary of a slaughter, in which, ac- 
cording to the lowest trustworthy statemcut, 
30,000 human beings were put to the sword. 


proprietors of certain granarics, which nad becn 
forcibly opened, and the wheat sold at a low price. 

$ Nadir-nameh, translated from Persian into 
French, by Sir W. Jones (Works, vol. v.)  Seott 
states the number at 8,000; but Mr. Elphinstone 
naturally remarks, that it is ineredible so small a re- 
sult should have been produeed by a detachment of 
20,000 men, employed for many hours in unresisted 
butehery (vol. ii., p. 630.) Fraser, wbo among much 
valuable authority, quotes the journal of a native 
Indian, seeretary to Sirbuland Khan, writes—* of 
the citizens (great and small), 120,000 were slaugh- 
tered: others computed them at 150,000 ;” adding, 
ina note, “about 10,000 women threw themselves 
into wells, some of whom were taken out alive, after 
being there two or three days.”—(pp. 185-137.) 
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The wretched survivors seem to have wanted 
cnergy even to perform the funeral obsequies 
of the dead. ‘In several of the Hindoo 
houses,” says Fraser, “ where one of a family 
survived, he used to pile thirty or forty car- 
casses a-top cf one another, and burn them: 
and so they did in the streets ; notwithstand- 
ing whieh, there still remained so many, that 
for a censiderable time, there was no such 
thing as passing any of those ways.” After 
some days, the stench arising from the mul- 
titudes of unburied dead becoming intole- 
rable, the bodies were dragged into the 
river, thrown into pits, or else collected to- 
gether in heaps, without distinetion of Mus- 
sulman or Hindoo, and burned with the 
rubbish of the rvined houses, until all were 
disposed of. 

The sufferings of the wretched people of 
Delhi were not yet complete; the rapacity 
of Nadir aiforded fresh cause for bloodshed- 
ding. aggravated by cruel tortures. The 
usurper sat on the imperial throne, receiv- 
ing costly offerings from the humiliated 
monarch and his degraded courtiers. He 
now demanded, under the name of peishensh 
(a gift), 2 sum stated at from twenty-five 
to thirty mullion sterling,* exclusive of the 
jewels, gold-plate set with gems, and other 
articles already appropriated. How to pro- 
vide this enormous ransom was a new diffi- 
culty; for Mohammed Shah was far from 
inheriting the wealth of his ancestors. ‘The 
prolonged wars of Aurungzebe, and the con- 
tinued struggles of his successors, had well 
nigh empticd the treasury; and the present 
emperor had neither striven to replenish it 
by legitimate methods, nor, to his credit, be 
it recorded, by injustice or oppression. The 
jezia had beeu formally abolished at the 
commencement of his reign; and he alone, 
of all the Great Moguls, had steadily re- 
fused to confiscate the property of deceased 

* Styar-ul-Mutakherin ; on the authority of Haz- 
veen, an eye-witness; and Scott’s Deccan, vol. it., p.208. 


+ Dow's account of this period, though very in- 
teresting, Is not deemed reliable; the rumours in 
circulation at the period, being too often suffered to 
usurp the place of earefully-sifted facts. This want 
of judgment is aggravated by the infrequency with 
which he gives authorities for particular statements. 
Te describes Nadir Shah as having been invited to 


Vindoostan by Asuf Jah and Sadut Khan, and after- 


| wards represents him as reproaching them for the 


treachery, by whieh he had gained the battle of Kur- 
naul, and spitting upon their beards. The nizam, see- 
ing the fury of Sadut at this public disgrace, proposed 
that they should end their lives by poison, which 


| being agreed to, they returned to their respeetive 


homes. Sadut, doubting the sincerity of his wily 


| colleague, sent a messenger to his house to discover 
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nobles, leaving, not a small portion, as a 
matter of favour, for the maintenance of 
their families, but suffering the appropria- 
tion of the whole as a matter of right. The 
result was, that Mohammed Shah had com- 
paratively little to lose: even the famous 
peacock-throne, now scized hy Nadir, had 
been deprived of its most costly ornaments ; 
and other portions of the imperial regalia 
were proportionately diminished in vaiue. 
During the administration of the Seyeds, 
large sums had been abstracted from the 
treasury; and even the gold and silver rails 
of the hall of andienee had been coined 
into money. <A large quantity of gold, 
silver, and jewels was found in vaults, 
sealed up loug ago (probably by Shah 
Jehan), and immense sums were levied from 
the nobles. Neither the crafty nizam nor 
his treacherous rival, Sadut Khan, were 
exempted from furnishing their quota, the 
former being eompelled to disgorge treasure 
exceeding in value a milhon and a-half 
sterling; the latter, above a million; while 
both were treated by the conqueror with un- 
disguised contempt and distrust. Sadut 
Khan died suddenly, whether from the 
effects of disease, anger, or poison, is an 
open question: the old nizam lived on, 
waiting for the turn of the wheel des- 
tined to restore to him that political power 
which was the sole end and aim of his 
existence.t The means of exacting the 
required tribute grew severe in proportion 
to the difficulty of its obtainment. ‘The 
property of the nobles, merchants—even of 
the smallest tradesmen—was subjected to an 
arbitrary assessment, which, beg frequently 
much above the actual value, impelled num- 
bers of all ranks to commit suicide, as a 
means of avoiding the disgrace aud torture 
likely to follow their inability to furnish the 
amount required ;{ while others perished 
whether the oath had been carried into effect. Being 
made aware of the presence of the spy, the nizam 
swallowed an innoxious draught, and pretended to fali 
down dead. ‘The trick succeeded; Sadut Khan took 
poison, and died, leaving his rival to exult over his 
wicked device.—(JIindoostan, vo}. ii., p. 425.) 

t The vakcel from Bengal, being ordered to send 
for seven crore of rupees, said, “so much would fill a 
string of waggons from Bengal to Delhi; for which, 
being roughly used, he went home, and murdered him- 
self and family.” (Fraser, p. 200.) The rough usage 
here alluded to was probably a severe bastinadoing ; 
since that punishment was frequently inflieted on 
men of station and character, by the orders and in 
the presenee of Nadir Shah, whose partiality for this 
species of discipline is strange enough, since, if the 
authoritics quoted by Fraser may be relied on, be had 
been himself, in carly youth, bastinadoed by the 
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under the tortures inflieted by the merec- 
nary wretches to whom the power of extort- 
ing the tnbute was farmed, and who made 
their own profit, or wreaked their private 
revenge unehecked, amid universal misery 
and desolation, “It was before a general 
massacre, but now the murder of individuals. 
In every chamber and house was heard the 
ery of aflliction. Sleep and rest forsook the 
city.’ The pangs of hunger and sickness 
were not long absent; and “no morning 
passed that whole crowds, in every strect 
and lane, did not die.” * The citizens vainly 
strove to eseape these multiplied calamitics 
by flight; the roads were blocked up; and 
all sueh attempts punished by mutilation of 
the ears or nose ; until at length—the dignity 
of human nature subdued by terror—the 
wretched suflerers slunk away into holes 
and coruers, and cowered down before their 
oppressors hke the frightened animals of thic 
desert. The Persian horsemen sallied forth 
in different direetions, secking provisions 
and plunder ; ravaging the ficlds, and killing 
all who offered resistanee ; but were oceasion- 
ally attacked by the Jats, who had taken up 
arms. Intelligence of what was passing at 
Delhi had reached the Deecean: it was even 
reported tbat 100,000 Persians were advanc- 
ing to the southward. Bajee Rao, undis- 
mayed, prepared to meet them, declaring, 
that domestic quarrels and the war with the 
Portuguese were to him as nonght—thcre 
was now but one enemy in Hindoostan. 
“ Hindoos and Mussulmans,”’ he said, “ the 
whole power of the Deccan must assemble ; 
and I shall spread our Mahrattas from the 
Nerbudda to the Chumbul.” Nadir, how- 
ever, does not appear to have had any inten- 
tion of risking his rich booty by exposing it 
to the chanees of Mahratta warfare. He 
contented himself with invyeighing bitterly 
against the insolence of the infidel “ wretches 
of Deccan,” in venturing to demand tribute 
from the dominions of a Mussulman emperor, 
and the weakness of the government by which 
it had been conceded; and then, having 
drained to the uttermost those very re- 
sources on which the means of resisting 


order of Shah Hussein, ‘ until his toe-nails dropt off.” 
However, it is doubtless true, that in forming an 
opinion regarding the use of the rod, it makes all the 
differenee which end falls to our share. 

*Scott’s Itstory of the Deccan, vol. ii, p. 210. 
This deseription is quoted from a journal kept by an 
eye-witness, during this terrible epocn. The work 
somewhat resembles De Foe'’s muasterpieee—the 
Plague of London; though the misery which it re- 
cords is of a far more varied charaeter. 
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similar extortion depended, he prepared to 
quit the desolated city. 
he caused a marriage to be eclebrated be- 
tween his son and a princess of the house 


of Timur, with a degree of regal magnifi- | 


ecnee sadly at variance with the gloom and 
desolation which prevailed throughout the 
onee stately capital. Seating Mohammed 
Shah anew on his dishonoured throne (after 
severing from the Mogul empire the whole 
of Sinde and Cabool, together with some 


districts that had always been set apart for | 


the pay of the garrisons of the latter pro- 
vinee), he placed the crown upon his head, 
and bade him keep striet watch over the 
intrigues and corruption of his courtiers— 
espeeially of Asuf Jah, who was too cunning 
and ambitious for a subject. To this advice 
he added an assurance, that in the event of 
any cabals, an appeal from Mohammed 
Shah would bring him to his assistance, 
from Candahar, in forty days; and although 
this speech would, at first sight, appear only 
an additional insult, yet it is just possible, 
that it was dictated by a sort of compas- 
sionate feeling, which the misfortuncs of 
the delicately-nurtured, indolent, and easy- 
tempered monareh had awakened in the 
breast of his victorious foe, whose mental 
characteristics contrasted no less forcibly 
than the extraordinary physical powers of 
his stalwart frame,t with the handsome but 
effeminate person and bearing of his victim. 
To the principal Hindoo leaders, inchiding 
Jey Sing, Abhi Sing, Shao, and Bajce Rao, 
Nadir Shah issued circular-lcttcrs, bidding 
them “walk in the path of submission and 
obedience to our dear brother ;’”? and threat- 
ening, in the cyent of their rebellion, to 


return and “blot them out of the pages of | 


the book of creation.”’{ On the Ith of 
April, 1739, the invader quitted Delhi, after 
a residence of fifty-cight days, bearing with 
him plunder in eoin, bullion, gold and 
silver plate, brocades, and jewels (of which 
he was inordinately fond) to an incalculable 
extent. The money alone probably ex- 
eeeded thirty million.§ Numerous elephants 
and camels were likewise earricd away, as 


t Fraser’s description of a weather-beaten man, of 
fifty-five—above six foot high, very robust, with large 
black eyes and eyebrows—exaetly coincides with the 
full-length pieture of Nadir Shah preserved in the 
India-house. His voice was so strong, that he could, 
without straining it, give orders to the troops at 
above 100 yards’ distanee.—(Fraser, p. 227.) 

{ Scott’s Deccan, vol. ii., p. 215. 

§ Scott, Fraser, and Hanway. The Nadir-nameh 
states it at only 15 mifHon: but this is not prohable. 


Before departing, | 


a 
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also many hundreds of skilful workmen and 
artificers. Exactions were levied in the 
towns and villages through which the re- 
treating army marched, until they reached 
Cabool, where the mountaineers threatened 
to attack them; and Nadir, considering that 
the soldiers had suffered much from the 
intense heat, and were heavily laden with 
booty, thought it best to purchase forbear- 
anee, and reached Herat in safety, where he 
proudly displayed the spoils of Hindoostan.* 

Reign of Mohammed Shah resumed.—The 
Persian invasion had plunged the court and 
people of Dethi into a “ slough of despond,”’ 
from which it was long before they sum- 
moned sufficient resolution to attempt extri- 
cating themselves. The state of public 
affairs held forth no promise that future 
prosperity might make amends for past suf- 
fermg; and the worst of all indications of 
the decadence of the empire, was the readi- 
ness with which the courtiers relapsed into 
the habits of sensuality and intrigue, that 
had rendered them impotent to resist the 
power of a foreign foe; while the lower 
classes, imitating their apathy, grew to re- 
gard the brutal excesses of the Persian 
soldiery, rather as a subject of coarse mer- 
riment than deep humiliation; and, in 
mimicking their dress and manners, gave 
yent to feelings no less different from what 
may be termed the natural dignity of un- 
civilised man, than from the magnanimous 
forgiveness of injuries, which is the very 
erown of Christian virtue. 

The influence of Asuf Jah was now su- 
preme at Delhi. He was supported by the 
vizier, Kamer-oo-deen, with whom he was 
connected by intermarriage, and by a few 
leading families, who being, like himself, of 
Turki descent, were called the Turani no- 
bles. He was secretly opposed by a large 
number of malcontents, among whom the 
emperor was thouglit to be included; and thus 
the counsels of government were again weak 
and divided at a time when there was most 
need of energy and union. On the depar- 
ture of Nadir Shah, Bajce Rao sent a letter 


* A portable tent was eonstrueted from the spoils ; 
the outside eovered with searlet hroad eloth, and the 
inside with violet-satin, on whieh birds and beasts, 
trees and flowers, were depicted in preeious stones. 
On either side the peaeoek-throne a sereen extended, 
adorned with the figures of two angels, also repre- 
sented in various-eoloured geins. liven the tent- 
poles were adorned with jewels, and the pins were of 
massy gold. The whole formed o load fér seven 
elephants. ‘This gorgeous trophy was broken up by 
Nadir Shah’s nephew and suceessor, Adil Shah.-— 
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to the emperor, expressive of snhmission 
and obedience, together with a nucur, or 
offering of 101 gold mohurs, and received in 
retnrn a splendid £héllut,t accompanied by 
assurances of general good-will, but not by 
the expected sunnud, or grant of the go- 
vernment of Malwa, an omission which the 
peishwa naturally attributed to a breach of 
faith on the part of the nizam. Had Bajee 
Rao, on this, as on previous oceasions, 
chosen to advance to the gates of the capi- 
tal, and there insist on the confirmation of 
the agreement, he might have probably 
done so with impunity, so far as the Moguls 
were concerned; for Nadir Shah had 
ravaged the only provinces which the Mah- 
rattas had left intact; the imperial army 
was broken up, and the treasury completely 
empty. But Bajee Rao was himself in a 
critical position: hostilities abroad, intrigue 
at home, crippled his ambitious plans, and 
surrounded him with debt and difficulty. 
His foreign foes were the Abyssinians of 
Jinjeera, and the turbulent sons of Kanhojee 
Angria, of Kolabah, a powerful chief, whose 
piracies (which he called levying chout on 
the sea) had rendered him a formidable 
enemy to the Portuguese and English, 
After the death of Kanhojee, in 1728, a 
contest cnsned between his sons. Bajee 
Rao took part with one of them, named 
Mannajee, whom the Portuguese also at 
first assisted ; but, being disappointed of the 
expected reward, changed sides, and ap- 
peared in arms against him. For this in- 
constancy they paid dearly by the loss of 
their possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and 
the neighbouring parts of the Concan; and 
hostilities were still beiug carried on, when 
the tacit refusal of the Delhi government to 
recognise lis claims, indueed the peishwa 
to direct his chief attention to his old an- 
tagonist, the nizam. Before reeommencing 
hostilities in this quarter, it was necessary to 
provide against the coalition of the prithce 
nidhee with other domestie foes (of whom 
the chief was Rugojee Bhonslay, of Be- 
var,f and the next in importance, Dummajee 


(Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, a Cashmerian of 
distinetion, in the serviee of Nadir Shah. Gladwin’s 
translation, Caleutta, 1788, p. 28.) 

+ A khillut eomprises a eomplete dress, or si7-pa 
(head to foot), with the addition of jewels, horse, 
elephant, and arms. 

J Parsojee, the founder of the Bhonslay family, 
from whom sprang the rajahs of Berar, being one of 
the first to tender allegianee to Shao on his releas? 
at the death of Aurungzebe, was promoted from the 
rank of a private horseman to high position. Not- 
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Guicowar, of Guzerat), who, envying his 
power, were plotting its overthrow, under 
pretence of emaneipating their mutual sove- 
reign. This difficulty Bajee Rao met by 
engaging the Bhonslay chicf in a remote 
expedition into the Carnatic; but another, 
of a different character, remained behind. 
The vast army he had kept up, and the 
necessity of giving high rates of pay, m 
order to outbid the nizam, and secure the 
best of the Decean soldiery, had induced 
him to incur an expenditure which he had 
no means of mecting.* The troops were im 
arrears, and, consequently, clamorous and 
inclined to mutiny. Ifis financial arrange- 
ments would appear to have been far inferior 
to those of Sevajec; and, as a nation, the 
Mahrattas, from various causes, no longer 
found war a profitable employment. Still, 
Bajee Rao persisted in endeavouring to 
carry out his ambitious designs, and taking 
advantage of the absence of the nizain, sur- 
rounded the camp of his second son, Nasir 
Jung, who had been left in charge of the 
viecroyalty. The defenee was earricd on 


-with such unlooked-for vigour, that after 


some months of active hostility, the peishwa 
beeame convineed that his means were in- 
adequate to the task he had undertaken, 
and entered into an accommodation with 
his young and cnergetic opponent. The 
prudence of the general triumphed over the 
vash valour of the soldier; yet it was a 
moment when many in his position would 
have been inchned to struggle on; for it 
would appear, that his retreat to court was 
eut off by the machinations which he had 
sought to circumvent by procuring the ab- 
secnee of Rugojeec Bhonslay. Addressing 
his mahapooroosh, or spiritual adviser, he 


withstanding the coincidence of his surname with that 
of the rajah, they do not appear to have been related. 

* The souears, or bankers, to whom he already 
owed a personal debt of many laes of rupees, refused 
to make any further advanees; and he forcibly de- 
seribes his embarrassments, hy declaring —“ I have 
fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors; and 
to pacify soucars and sillidars (military commanders), 
Tam falling at their feet till I have rubbed the skin 
from my forehcad”—a figurative expression, used in 
allusion to the Hindoo custom of placing the fore- 
head at the threshold of the temple, or at the feet 
of the idol, in humble supplication. 

+ History of the Muhrattas, vol. i., p. 539. The 
manner of his death does not appear. 

J Bajee Rao left three sons—Balajee Bajee Rao, 
Rugonat Rao, or Ragoba (who was at one time 
mueh connected with the English), and Shumsheer 
Bahadur, to whom, though the illegitimate offspring of 
a Mchammedan woman, and brought up in that ereed, 
he bequeathed all his claims and possessions in Bun- 
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writes—“ IT am involved in difficulties, in 
debt, and in disappointments, and like a 
man ready to swallow poison: near tlic 
raja are my enemies; and should T at this 
time go to Sattara, they will put their fect 
on my breast. J should be thankful if | 
could meet death.” After such an avowal, 
there is something strange and startling in 
the fact that Bajce Rao set off suddenly, 
with his army, towards }lindoostan, with 
what object is not known, but only hved to 
reach the Nerbudda, on whose hanks he 
expired in April, 1740. 

Rugojee Bhonslay, although about be- 
sieging Trichinopoly when he heard of the 
death of his rival, instantly hastened to 
Sattara; but being obliged to leave the 
greater part of his army behind him, had 
no sufficient foree to cope with Balajec 
Bajee Rao, who asserted his hereditary 
claim to suceced to the oflice of his father; 
neither was Dummajec Guicowar ready to 
take the field. In this conjuncture, Rugojee 
proposed that Bappoojee Naik,§ a connec- 
tion, but bitter foe (because a disappointed 
ereditor of the late peishwa’s), should be ap- 
pointed to the vacant position; and very 
large sums were offered to Shao, on condi- 
tion of his sceonding the arrangement. 

These attempts failed; and Balajec Bajec 
Rao was formally appointed by the rajah. 
Being answerable for his father’s dchts, 
he was immediately assailed by Bappoojce 
Naik with the harassing pertinacity fre- 
quently execreised by Mahratta creditors. |] 
From this persceution, his own efforts, ably 
scconded by the influence and credit of his 
dewan (treasurer, or high steward), relieved 
lim; and, after more than a year spent in 
internal arrangements, he prepared to resist 


deleund, The names of the peishwas (first Balajee, 
then Bajee, and now Balajee Bajee, combined) will, 
it is to be feared, confuse the reader; but the allite- 
ration is unavoidable. 

§ Brahmin soucars and money-changers assume 
the appellation of Naik. 

|| A species of dunning, called tuquazu, is practised 
asa trade. Several men, hired for the purpose, fol- 
low the debtor wherever he goes, and establish 
themselves at the door of his house, subsisting all 
the while upon the food with whieh the invariable 
eustom of the country obliges him to supply them. 
If humble petitions and insolent demands alike fail, 
the creditor bimself sometimes resorts to the last 
expedient (as Bappoojee Naik did in the present 
instance), by the practice of dhurna—that is, by 
taking up his position in person, as a dun, and ob- 
serving a rigid fast, in which his unfortunate debtor 
is compelled by that powerful agent, public opinion, 
to imitate him, even at the hazard of starvation, 
until he can induce him to raise the siege. 
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the encroachments of inimical Mahratta 
chiefs, and to demand the government of 
Malwa from the Delhi court. 

In the interim, no endeavour had been 
made by the Mogul party in the Deccan to 
take advantage of the dissensions in the 
Mahratta state. The active viceroy, the 
successful opponent of Bajee Rao, had been 
fully occupied in rebellion against his own 
father, the nizam, who, in 1741, marched into 
the Deccan to oppose bis refractory represen- 
tative, and received, during his progress, a 


| personal visit from the new peishwa, together 
| with the assistauce of a body of troops. 


Rugojee Bhonslay, upon the failure of his 
political schemes at Sattara, rcturned to the 
Carnatic, and after the successful termination 
of the campaigu, by the surrender of Trichi- 
nopoly and the capture of Chunuda Sahib, 
the soubahdar (or, according to the Euglish 


| phrase, the nabob), he sent a force into Bengal 


under his Brahmin minister, Bhaskur Puut. 
At this period, the viceroyalty of Beugal 
was possessed by Ali Verdi Khan (some- 


| times called Mohabet Jung.) This celebrated 


individual was of Turki desceut, and had 
been promoted by Shuja Khan, the late 
viceroy, to the subordmate governmcut of 
Behar. After his death, Ah Verdi turned 
his arms agaiust Serferaz Khan, the sou aud 
successor of his late patron, slew him in 


| battle, and usurped the government, for 


which he obtained an imperial firmau by 
dint of large bribes and hypocritical as- 
surances of devoted submission. Tle made 
a determined resistance to Bhaskur Punt ;* 
but, alarmed by the advance of Rugojee in 
person, he besought the emperor to assist 
him in the defence of the provinee and this 


* Ali Verdi Khan was encamped at Midnapore, 
when he heard of the approaeh of Bhaskur Punt, at 
the head of 40,000 horse. He marehed to Burdwan, 
and there strove to bring on a general engagement, 
which the Mahrattas of course avoided, and ravaged 
the environs with fire and sword, offering, however, 
to evacuate the eountry on payment of ten laes of 
rupees. This Ali Verdi refused; and resolving to 
foree his way to Moorshedabad, issued orders 
that the heavy baggage and eamp-followers should 
remain at Burdwan. Instead of obeying, the people, 
terrified at the idea of being left to the merey of the 
enemy, persisted in aecompanying the retreating 
army; and the result was, that on the first day’s 
march, the Mahrattas surrounded the line, and eap- 


| tured the chief part of the stores, artillery, and tents. 


The sum previously demanded as the yice of peace 
was offered, but rejeeted: Bhaskur Punt would now 
accept nothing less than a erore of rupecs (a million 
sterling), with the surrender of all the elephants. 
Ali Verdi refused these degrading terms, and eon- 
tinued his retreat, for three days, through a flat 


request resulted in an appeal for aid to the 
peishwa, seconded by the long-withheld grant 
of the viceroyalty of Malwa. 

Such an invitation would have been at all 
times welcome; for the Mahrattas were in- 
variably solicitous to find excuses for inter- 
fering in the affairs of the various provinces 
still more or less subject to Mogul rule, and 
were ever labouring silently to increase their 
influence. In the present instance, Balajee 
Bajee was especially glad to be called in to 
act as an auxiliary against his private foe, 
and immediately marching by Allahabad 
and Behar, he reached Moorshedabad in 
time to protect it from Rugojee, who was 
approaching from the south-west. After 
receiving from Ali Verdi the payment of au 
assignment granted to him by the court of 
Delhi on the arrears of the revenue of 
Bengal, the peishwa marched against the 
invader, who retired before him, but was 
overtaken, aud suffered a rout and the loss 
of his baggage before he was completely 
driven out of the proviuce, a.v. 1743. The 
reprieve thus purchased for Bengal only 
lasted about two years; for the pcishwa, 
who, in the name of his sovereign, Rajah 
Shao, wielded the power of the head of a 
confederacy of chiefs, rather than that of a 
despotic ruler, found it neecssary to come 
to terms with Rugojee, by ecding to him the 
right of levying tribute im all Beugal and 
Behar, if not also in Allahabad and Oude. 
Bhaskur Punt was again sent to invade 
Bengal (1745), and procceded with success, 
until he suffered himself to be inveigled 
into an interview with Ali Verdi Khan, by 
whom he was treacherously murdered. Of 
twenty-two principal officers, ouly one (Ru- 


eountry, amid heavy rains, constantly harassed by 
the enemy, and greatly distressed for food and shelter. 
On the fourth morning he reached Cutwa; and al- 
though the foe had been beforehand with him, by 
setting on fire the magazines of grain, enough 
remained to afford means of subsistence to the 
famishing soldiery until further supplies could be 
procured. Yusuf Ali Khan, one of Ali Verdi's 
generals, states, that the first day of the march, 
he and seven nobles shared between them about one 
pound’s-weight of kichery (boiled rice, mixed with 
pulse); the next, they had a few pieces of a sweet con- 
fection; the third, a small quantity of earrion, whieh, 
while it was eooking, was eagerly watched by others, 
who could not be refused a single mouthful. The 
eommon soldiers strove to maintain life on the bark 
of trees, leaves, grass, and ants.—(See Styar-ul- 
Mutakherin, done into English by a Frenchman, in 
3 vols. dto,) This translation, though full of gallicisms, 
is of great value to inquirers on Indian history ; since 
the able lahours of General Briggs, as yet, extend 
onty over the first part of the first volume. 
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gojee Guicowar) eseaped, having heen left 
in charge of the camp, and by him the army 
was conducted back to Berar. No long time 
elapsed before an opportunity to revenge 
this perfidious massacre arose, as a direct 
consequence of the crime itself; for Mustapha 
Khan, the leader of a body of Afghans who 
had borne the chief part in it, quarrelled 
with Ali Verdi for withholding the promised 
reward—namely, the government of Behar. 
Both partics were well aware that assassina- 
tion was an expedient likely cnough to be 
attempted, and soon came to open hostilttics, 
in which the Afghans supported their coun- 
trymen. Rugojec Bhouslay took advantage 
of this state of allairs to invade Orissa, where 
he obtained possession of scveral districts, 
and named 30,000,000 rupecs as the sum 
for which he would spare the remainder, and 
quit the country. Before narrating the result 
of these proceedings, which occupied several 
years, it is necessary, for the sake of the 
chronological succession of events, to return 
to the court of Delhi. On the departure of 
Asuf Jah for the Deccan, a.p. 1741, his place 
at court was taken by his son, Ghazi-oo- 
deen, the son-in-law of the vizicr, Kamer- 
oo-deen. These two nobles, being closcly 
united by political and hy domestic tics, re- 
sisted successfully many intrigucs and com- 
binations; but they fought with the same 
unholy weapons that were employed against 
them. Treacherous and sanguinary deeds 
became frequent, offering unmistakable evi- 
dence of the weakness as well as wickedness 
of those who bore sway, and indicating to 
all aceustomed to watch the decline of 
national power, its rapidly-approaching dis- 
solution. The only person who appears 
to have profited by the bitter medicine of 
adversity, was the emperor; he became a 
wiser and a better man: but long-continued 
habits of case and indolence are not to be 
lightly broken ; and he gladly sought refuge 
in the devotion of the closet, from the cares, 
vexation, aud intrigue which besct the 
council-chamber. Nevertheless, “while he 
lived, the royal name was respectable, and 
lis prudence sustained the tottering fabric 
of the state from falling into total ruin; but 
he conld not repair the unwieldy fabric.”’* 
Of the various communities whose scparate 
existence was more or less fostered at the 
expense of the empire, the only one against 
which Mohammed Shah took the field in 
person, after the departure of the Persians, 
was that founded by the Rohillas, an Afghan 
* Scott's History of the Deccan, vol. ii, p. 223. 


colony, composed chiefly of Musofzeis and 
other north-eastern tribes, who had acquired 
possession of the country cast of the Ganges, 
from Oude to the monutains, aud, under a 
chief named Ali Mohammed, had attained 
to so much importance, as to be with diffi- 
culty reduced ta even temporary submission. 
Turbulent and rebellious as subjects, they 
were yet more dangerous as neighbours; and * 
searcely had tranquillity been partially re- 
stored in the territory above designated, 
before a formidable combination of Afghans, 
in their own dominions, threatencd India 
with another desolating irruption. The chicf 
canse was an event which, above all others, 
would have becn Icast expected to contribute 
to such a result—namely, the assassination 
of Nadir Shah, the spoiler of Hindoostan, 
whose leading share in the expnision of the 
hated Afghan dynasty and victories over the 
Turks, had gained him a degree of renown 
which, despite his crimes, made him the 
boast of his subjects. On returning to Per- 
sia, he was reecived with the ntmost enthn- 
siasm; and the troops whom he had trained 
and led to conquest, gloricd in the renown of 
their successful leader. At first, it appeared 
as if he were disposed to use his ill-gotten 
wealth for the relief and improvement of his 
kingdom; but it soon became evident, that 
the hardening influence of rapine and 
slaughter had extinguished every better 
impulse, fostered his cvil passions, and 
rendered the once enterprising adventurer 
nothing better than a erucl and capricious 
coward. Even his ability and energy in 
war secmcd to fail; and his latest proceedings 
against the Turks evineed hittic of his carly 
skill. When this contest was terminated by 
a treaty, Nadir Shah, no longer occupied by 
external hostilities, gave free vent to his 
ficree, savage, and dastardly nature, and 
instead of the boast, became the terror and 
execration of his country. All around him 
trembled for fear of becoming the ohject of 
suspicions which their slavish submission 
served only to iucrease, Among other 
atrocitics, he acctised his eldest son of having 
incited an attempt to kill him by a shot, 
which slightly wounded him while traversing 
a forest in one of his campaigns; and, 
although there appeared no reason to think 
that the assassin was not one of the cucmy, | 
the unhappy prinee was blinded at the com- 
mand of his still more unhappy father, who, 
in a paroxysm of gloom and remorse, subse- 
quently caused no less than fifty of his chief 
nobles to be put to death, because they had 
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witnessed the execution of his wicked sen- 
tence without one praycr for merey.* Covet- 


| ousness was one of the distinguishing vices 


of his advancing age; and, instead of pursuing 
his avowed intention of relieving the Per- 
sians from the pressure of taxation by means 
of his enormous private wealth, he became 
extortionate and oppressive, as if ravaging a 
conquered territory. Disaffection and re- 
volts ensued, and afforded pretexts for 
fresh cruelties. Whole eities were depopu- 
lated; towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin: eyes were torn out; tortures in- 
flicted; and no man could eount for a 
moment on his exemption from death in 
torments.t The mad fury of Nadir was 
ageravated by his knowledge of the angry 
feelings excited, at the time of his accession, 
by the prohibition of the Shciah dcctrines, 
and the confiscation of the lands and stipends 
of the priests, and his conviction that, after 
all, the people generally, maintained the for- 
hidden opinions. At length, he came to 
regard every Persian as his enemy, and 
entertamed for his protection a band of 
Uzbeg mercenaries, placing his entire confi- 
denee on them and the Afghans, taxing a 
delight in aggrandising these, his former 
enemies, at the expense of his own country- 
To such a height had his madness 
attained, that he actually ordered the Afghan 
ehiefs to rise suddenly upon the Persian 
guard, and scize the persons of the chief 
nobles; hut the project being discovered, 
the intended victims conspired in turn; and 
a body of them, including the captain of 
Nadir’s guard, and the chief of his own tribe 
of Afshar, entered his tent at midnight, and 
after a moment’s involuntary pause—when 
challenged by the deep voice at which they 
had so often trembled—rushed upon the 
king, who, being brought to the ground by 
a sabre-stroke, begged for life, and attempted 

* Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii., p. 652. 

+ The sole exception is that afforded by his desire to 
encourage commerce; but cven this was, for the most 
part, only another incentive to despotic and harsh 
measures. ‘lo foreign traders he, however, extended 
protection; and Jonas Hanway, the eminent _mer- 
chant, who visited his camp at a time when all Persia 
was devastated by his exactions, obtained an order 
that the property of which he had been plundered, 
during a rebellion at Asterabad, should be restored, 
or compensation given instead. 

{ Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 653, on the authority of 
Pere Bazin, a jesuit, who acted as physician to Nadir 
Shah during the.last years of his life. Malcolm 
states, that being suddenly aroused froim sleep, the 
king started up, and had slain two of the meaner 


assassins before a blow from Salah Beg, the captain 
of his guards, deprived him of life. 


to rise, but soon expired beneath the repeated | 


blows of the conspirators. f 

With the morning light, the rumour ao 
this sanguinary deed spread alarm and 
amazement throughont the army. The 
Afghans, under the command of a young 
chief, named Ahmed Khan, the head of the 
Abdalli tribe, were joined by the Uzbegs in 
an effort made in the hope of being still in 
time to rescue Nadir Shah; but being re- 


pulsed, and finding that the Shah was really | 
dead, they marched to Candahar, obtained | 


possession of that city, and captured a large 
convoy of treasure on its way from Cahool 
and Sinde to the Persian treasury. Ahi, 
the nephew of the murdered monarch, was 
plaeed on the vacant throne nnder the name 


of Adil Shah,§ and, during his short and | 


inglorious reign, had probably neither the 
ability nor inclination to interfere with the 
proceedings of Ahmed Khan, who, having 
rapidly extended his influenee over the 
neighbouring tribes and countries, including 
Balkh, Sinde, Cashmere, and other pre- 
viously-conquered provinces, was, in the 
course of a few months, formally declared 
king of Candahar. In the plains and cities 
he established absolute authority; but the 
Afghan tribes retained their internal govern- 
ment: Beloochistan, Seestan, and some other 
plaees remained under thcir native chiefs, 
but owned allegianee and military service. 
Without, however, waiting the settlement of 
all the above-named eonntries, Ahmed Shah 
directed his attention to India as a means 
of employing his army and increasing his 
pecuniary resources, The coronation fes- 
tivities were scarcely concluded before he 
marehed to the eastward, and, having rapidly 
subjugated all the territory as far as the 
Indus, proceeded to invade the Punjaub, 
The viceroy being in revolt, could elaim no 
aid from the Delhi government ; and Ahmed, 


§ To assuage the fears of the gnilty chiefs by 
whom he was raised to the throne, Adil Shah pub- 
licly but falsely declared, that he had himself incited 
the deed by which Persia had been relieved from the 
curse of a despot, who delighted in blood. This 
character was equally applicable to himself; for he 
slew the unfortunate blind prince, Reza Kooli, and 
thirteen of Nadir’s sons and grandsons, sparing only 
Shah Rokh, a Jad of fourteen, who was afterwards 
protected in his residence at Meshhed, by Ahmed 
Shah, who possessed dependencies immediatcly to 
the east of that city. All the assassins of Nadir did 
not eseape with impunity; for the Afshar leader, 
having incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah, was 
delivered over to the vengeance of the female rela- 
tives of the murdered monareh, by whom he was cut 
to picees.—(Malcolm’s Iftstory of Persia, yol. ii., 
p- 56.) 


with little difficulty, triumphed over the 
feeble opposition offered to his usurpations, 
and occupicd Lahore and other towns on 
the road to the Sutlej]. News of his approach 
had reached the court, and Prince Ahmed, 
the heir-apparent, with Kamer-oo-deen, the 
vizier, at the head of the Mogul army, were 
sent to arrest his progress.* They had taken 
possession of the fords of the Sutlej; but the 
Candahar king, despite the infcrior number 
of his troops, resolved to force a passage ; 
and having suceeeded in crossing at an 
unguarded, because unfordable part, left the 
enemy in his rear, and advancing against 
Sirhind, captured that place, together with 
the baggage, stores, and guns deposited 
therein. he Moguls, intimidated by the 
rapidity of these movements, intrenched their 
camp, soon after which the vizier was shot 
by a ecannon-ball; but the army continued 
to repel the assaults of the Dooranis (as the 
Abdallis were now termed),+ and on the 
tenth day suecceded in effeeting their com- 
plete defeat, obliging them to march off 
homeward during the ensuing night. 

Mohammed Shah expired within a month 
of this victory (A.p. 1748), and his only son, 
Ahmed, ascended the throne. Tor the first 
time from the commencement of the Indian 
annals of the house of Timur—in the be- 
ginuing of the 15th century—the suecession 
was uncontested.[ In truth, it was a woe- 
ful heritage—little to be coveted by the 
most ambitious pretender. 

Reign of Ahmed Shah.—The events of the 
next eighteen years can scarcely be woyen 
into a connected narrative. The Great 
Mogul is no longer the chief feature in the 
pieture ; his proceedings have ceased to 
form the ecntre around which all other inci- 
dents could be easily and naturally grouped ; 
the governors of provinees, from simple ser- 
vants of the crown, having become indepen- 
dent powers, whose assistance their nominal 
sovercign was glad to purchase, at any cost, 
to ward off a foreign foe. 

After the battle of Sirhind, the victor sent 
a governor to the Punjaub, believing that 


* Elphinstone states his force at 12,000 men; 
Elliot's Hafiz Rehmet at 15,000; but the Styar-u- 
Mutakhertn at 67,000 horse. 


+ By the advice of a dervish, who had predicted | medan mode of computation; their years consisting | 


his future greatness, Ahmed assumed the title of 
Door-dowran (the pearl of the age); and the Abdalli 
tribe took the name of Doorani. 
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important province secured to the empire hy 
the retreat of the Afghan monarch; but this 
latter, on learning that the prinee had been 
recalled to Dethi, by the illness of his father, 
turned back before he had reached the 
Indus, and forced from the newly-appointed 
viceroy an cngagement to pay a permancut 
tribute. Ahmed Shah, anxious to form 
connections which should enable him to 
provide against the incursions of his turbu- 
lent neighbour, oflered the “ ink-stand of the 
vidierat” § to Asuf Jah, who had beeome 
reconciled to his son, Nasir Jung, and was 
employed in consolidating his own power 
over the territories in the Decean, conquered 
with so munch difficulty by the most powerful 
of the house of Timur, and so casily snatched 
from their feeble descendants, ‘The nizam 
declined the proflered office, on account of 
his great age, and dicd, shortly after, at 
Boorhanpoor, in his ninety-sixth year. || 
Nasir Jung assumed his father’s govern- 
ment, and Sufdur Jung (son and successor 
of Sadut Khan) became vizier, on condition 
of retaining likewise the viecroyalty of 
Oude. In the northern part of that pro- 
vinee, the Rohillas had again become for- 
midable, and the efforts of the imperial 
foree were directed to their suppression. 
Sufdur Jung acted in this matter with 
shameless ingratitude, and his ill-dis- 
ciplincd troops sacked their own town 
of Bara (famous for being peopled hy 
Seyeds), and massaered such of the inhabi- 
tants as attempted resistance. The lRo- 
hillas, though greatly inferior in number, 
gained a complete victory; wounded the 


vizier, set the imperial power at defiance, | 


and penetrated to Allahabad. In this emer- 
gency, the common error was committed of 
avoiding one danger by ineurring another 
involving greater, though less immediate 
hazard. Mulhar Rao Holear, and Jciapa 
Sindia, had been recently sent to Malwa by 
the peishwa: to them Sufdur Jung now 
applied for aid; as also to Suraj Mul, rajah 
of the Jats. With these auxilarics, he de- 
feated the Rohillas, in a pitened battle; 


§ An ornamented ink-stand, or rather ink-horn, is 
the insignia of office worn by viziers. 
|| Or 104 Junar years, according to the Moham- 


of 13 months—of 28 days 6 hours cach. 
q Ie induced Kaitum Khan Bungush, the Afghan 
governor of Furruckabad, to conduct the war against 


} The accession of Jehangeer can scarcely be | his own countrymen. Kaium was slain in battle, 
deemed an exception, since opposition was attempted and his employer strove to dispossess the widow of 


before the death of Akber; and by Prince Khoorum | 
| no avail; for the people rose upon his representative, | 


within four months after. 


the chief part of her legitimate possessions, but with 


| 


~ 
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drove them into the lower branches of the 
Himalaya, about the Kumaon range, which 
forms their north-eastern boundary, and by 
authorising the Mahrattas to levy the pro- 
mised subsidy on the conquered territory, 
soon receiced his fues to such straits for sub- 
sistence, that they submitted on the sole 
condition of receiving the assignment of a 
few villages for their chiefs. 

In the Deeecan many important changes 
had ocenrred since 1745, when Rugojce 
Bhouslay, taking advantage of the rebellion 
of Mustapha Khan, had invaded Orissa. The 
defeat of the Afghans, and the fall of their 
leader, in an attempt to obtain possession of 
Behar,relieved Ali Verdi from one dangerous 
foe, and enabled him to direct his efforts to 
the expulsion of the Mahrattas. In this un- 
dertaking he was less suceessful; driven off 
at one point, they attacked another, fighting 
ever in true Cossaek* style, until Al Verdi, 
in 1751, weary of beholding his fertile plains 
desolated by their incursions, and possibly 
influenced by the craving for quiet, natnral 
to the old age of even men of war, bought 
off the invaders by the cession of Cuttack 
(the southern division of Orissa), and an en- 
gagement for the annual payment of twelve 
lacs of rupees, as the ehout of Bengal and 
Behar. This very inadequate sum, Rugo- 
jee was doubtless induced to accept by the 
necessity of returning to the Deccan, where 
the renewal of internal strife among the 
Mahrattas, and the quarrels and intrigues of 
the sous of Asuf Jah, together with the am- 
bitious projects of M. Bussy, the French 
leader, warned every wandering chief to 
guard his home interests. 

The death of Shao, in 1750, gave the 
expected signal for a struggle between the 
peishwa and his rivals. ‘The rajah was 
elildless, and had not complied with the 
Tlindoo custom of adopting an heir. His 
wite, Sawatri Bye, an intriguing and ambi- 
tious woman, had strongly urged the claims 
of the nearest relative, the rajah of Kola- 
poor; but Shao, who, after remaining for 
some years in a state of imbecility, had 
shortly before his death recovered his 
senses, rejected this candidate, because he 
also was without offspring, and declared 
that he had reecived a private intimation 


and called in the Rohillas, against whom the vizier 


| took the field in person,—(Scott, vol. ii., p. 225.) .. 
* The Mahrattas have borrowed this term from | other chiefs.—(Duff’s Mahrattas, vol. ii, p. 40.) 


| 


the Moguls, finding it perfeetly applicable to their 
favourite mode of warfare. 
+ Of the annual revenue, estimated at abont 


| 


of the existence of a posthumous son of 
Sevajee I]., who had been concealed by 
Tara Bye. The story sounded sufficiently 
improbable: but the peishwa and Tara Bye 
agreed in asserting its truth ; and the former 
proeured from the rajah an instrument, 
transferring to him all the powers of the 
government, on condition of his maintaining 
the royal dignity in the louse of Sevajee, 
through its newly-discovered representative 
and his deseendants. Whether this docu- 
ment was authentie or not, the peishwa 
acted as if it had been so, by placing the 
alleged grandson of Tara Bye on the throne, 
with the title of Ram Raja, and by removing 
all obstacles to his own supremacy cither by 
foree, fraud, or bribery. The prithee nidhee 
was seized and thrown into prison, and 
Sawatri Bye goaded into performing suttee, 
in aceordanee with her own declaration, 
made before her husband’s death, to dis- 
guise her real designs. Rugojee Bhonslay, 
who was anxious to prosecute his annual 
incursions into Bengal—not having then 
come to the above-mentioned agreement 
with Ah Verdi—formally acknowledged the 
succession of Ram Raja, receiving, in return, 
a portion of the eonfiscated lands of the 
prithee nidhee, and other coneessions ; 
while the good-will of Holear and Sindia 
was secured by assignments of almost the 
entire revenue of Malwa.t Believing his path 
now elear, Balajee Bajee left the rajah at 
Sattara, under the control of Tara Bye, and 
starting from Poona, to which place he 
had before transferred his residenee, and 
which may be henceforth considered as the 
Mahratta eapital, proceeded to take part in 
the civil war that had broken out between 
the sons of the late nizam. He was speedily 
reealled to Delhi by the machinations of 
Tara Bye, who, having vainly endeavoured 
to induce her weak and timid grandehild to 
assert his independence, and set aside the 
dominant influenee of the peishwa, vehe- 
mently deelared, that she believed he was, 
after all, no true descendant of Sevajee, but 
a base-born Gonedulee,{ having been 
changed, at nurse, by the cottagers to 
whose charge he had been confided; then 
throwing him into a damp, stone dungeon, 
with the coarsest grain doled out as food, 


£1,500,000, £750,000 was allotted to IJlolear; 


| £650,000 to Sindia; ant! £100,000 to Puar and 


+t The Gonedulees are a low east of musicians, in 
the house of one of whem Rajah Ram (according to 
he statement of Tara Bye) had been first concealed. 
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the old virago assumed the government in 
her own name, and called in the assistance 
of Dummajee Guicowar, who had previously 
refused to acknowledge the succession of 
Ram Rajah. Dummajee was treachcrously 
eaptured by the peishwa at a pretended 
friendly interview, and his army completely 
dispersed. Tara Bye proved a more trouble- 
some opponent, being regarded by the people 
as the rightful regent ; besides which, popular 
superstition attributed to her the possession 
of supernatural power; but whether she was 
a deo or a dyf—that is, 2 good or an evil 
spirit—was a disputed point, though one on 
which most persons, acquainted with her 
character and Instory, would searecly enter- 
tain much donbt. 

At Delhi, another revolution was impend- 
ing. During the absence of the vizier in 
Rohileund, the Doorani king had extorted 
from the emperor the cession of the Punjaub ; 
and this arrangement, though it would seem 
to have heen almost inevitable, the vizier 
made the pretext for insult and reproach; 
aud soon after, vented his jealous spleen by 
the assassination of Jaweed, a eunuch much 
favoured by the emperor and his mother, at 
a hanquet to which the victim had been 
purposcly mvited, Mxasperated by this out- 
rage, Ahmed Shah turned to the amecr- 
ool-omra for aid against the vizier. ‘Uhis 
young man, named Shaah-oo-deen,* was 
grandson to Asuf Jah, and had inherited too 
much of his aneestor’s unprincipled am- 
bition to hesitate taking any part that pro- 
mised to gratify his dominant passion; he, 
therefore, gladly sided with the emperor 
against the very man whose patronage had 
placed him in an influential position. -A 
eivil war ensued, determined not by one 
great battle, but carried on for six mouths 
in daily combats in the streets, during which 
time the vizier being a Shieiah, and his oppo- 
nent a Sunni, the war-cry of their respective 
adherents was the test-word of cither scct. 
Beeoming wearied of this unprofitable con- 
test, the rival ministers came to terms; amd 
the wnhappy monarch, betrayed by hoth, 
made an effort to assert his independence ; 
but being captured by the Mahratta auxili- 
aries of his treacherous servants, under 
Mulhar Rao, was delivered over into the 
hands of the amcer-ool-omra, by whom he 
was deposed and blinded, together with the 
queen his mother, a.p. 175 L. 

* Ho also bore his father’s and grandfather's title 


of Ghazi-oo-deen; but to avoid confusion, I have 
adhered to his original appellation, 


Alungeer F7—Unter this name a prince 
of the blood was placed on the vacant throne 
hy Shaah-oo-deen, who, upon the death of 
the vizier, which happened abont this 
time (at Lucknaw, the eupital of Onde), took 
upon himself the vacant oflice, and soon 
afterwards marched towards Lahore, secrctly 
hoping to take advantage of the state of 
affairs in the Punjaub. Upon the death 
of the Mogul governor, whom Ahmed Shah 
had continued in his oftice after the cession, 
Ins infant son had been appointed to the 
viceroyalty under the tutelage of lis mother. 
It so happened, that Shaab-oo-deen had been 
affianeed to the daughter of the late viceroy, 
and he now approached on pretence of claim- 
ing his bride. The marriage festivities were in 
course of eclebration, when a sndden attack 
was made upon the town, and the governess 
captured inher bed. While being conveyed 
to the camp, she vehemently denounced the 
treachery which had been practised, declar- 
ing, that the vengeance of Ahmed Shah 
would be swift and terrible. Ter prediction 
was verilicd: the Doorani king marched 
rapidly from Candahar, passed through the 
Punjaub without opposition, and advanced 
upon Deli to enforee his demand of peen- 
niary compensation. ‘The culprit escaped 
through the imtereession of his mother-in- 
law, whom he had contrived to coneiliate ; 
but the devoted city was again given over 
to pillage and slaughter, Ahmed Shah, if 
willing, being quite unable to restrain the 
excesses of his soldiery. A detachment 
was sent into Bengal to levy a contribution, 
and Ahmed proceeded in person to Agra, 
against the Jats, with a similar object. The 
troops enforced his exactions by the most 
barbarous methods, and found, in higotry, 
au exeuse and incentive for the indulgenee 
of their natural ferocity. The ancient and 
venerated city of Muttra was surprised dur- 
ing the celebration of a religions festival, and 
the defenccless worshippers massacred with- 
out distinction of sex or age. 

Uappily, the carcer of these destroyers 
was stopped by the excessive heat, which 
occasioned an alarming mortality among 
them, and compelled Ahmed Shah to re- 
nounce the sicge of the citadel of Agra, 
which was defended by a Mogul governor, 
and be content with the money already 
levied. Before retwmning to his own terri- 
torics, he married a prinecss of the house 
of Timur, and affianced another to his son, 
afterwards Timur Shah. Lic also caused an 
able and enterprising Rohilla chicf, named 


| terpoise against his intriguing vizier. 


; on the Rajpoot states. 


| had again become consideralle. 
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Nnjecb-co-dowla, to be appointed ameer- 
ool-omra at the especial request of the 
emperor, whe hoped to find in him a coun- 
This 
scheme failed; for Shaab-oo-deen ealled in 
the assistance of tke Mahrattas, under 
Ragoba (brother to the peishwa), who had 
recently acquired notoriety by his proeeed- 
ings in Guzerat, and in levying contributions 
Thus aided, the 
vizicr foreibly re-established his paramount 
influenee in Delhi, the prince, afterwards 
Shah Alum, having first escaped to a place 
of safety, and Nujeeb to his own country 
about Seharunpoor, to the north of Delhi. 
The ascendancy of his ally being se- 
cured, Ragoba next turned his attention to 
the Punjaub, where a turbulent clief, named 
Adina Beg, whose whole career had been a 
series of intrigues, was plotting the over- 


| throw of Ahmed Shah’s sway by means of 


the Sikhs, who, during the late disorders, 
Ragoba, 
seeing in this disorganisation the promise 
of an easy conquest, marched to Lahore 
(May, 1758), and took possession of the 
whole of the Punjaub, the Deoranis retiring 
aeross the Indus without hazarding a battle. 
The death of Adina Beg threw the power 
wholly into the hands of the Malhrattas, 
who now began to talk unreservedly of 
their plans for the obtainment of unques- 
tioned supremacy over the whole of Hin- 
doostan. These pretensions, though little 
likely to he vigorously contested by the no- 
niinal emperor, were opposed to the interests 
of various individuals, especially of Shuja- 
oo-dowla, who had sueeceded his father, 
Sufdur Jung, in the government of Oude, 
and who now joined his hereditary foes, 
Nujecb-oo-dowla and the Rohillas, against 
the common enemy. The first result of 
this alliance was the invasion of Roluleund 
by the Mahrattas, and the destruction of 
1,500 villages in nttle mere than a month: 
but Shuja marehed from Lucknow to the 
rehef of his allies, and drove the invaders, 
with heavy loss, across the Ganges, obliging 
their leader, Duttajce Sindia, to conelude a 
peace, which he did the more readily on 
aecount of the reported approach of Ahmed 
Shah froin Cabool. 

The retaliation of the Afghan ruler for 
the expulsion of his son from the Punjaub, 
had been retarded by the attempt of Nadir 
Khan, ehief of the Beloochees, to establish his 
entire independenee ; but this question was 


| 10 sooner seltled than Ahmea, for the fourth 
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time, invaded India (September, 1759), ad- 
vaneing by the southern road of Shikarpoor 
to the Indus, and marching along its banks 
to Peshawer, where he crossed the river and 
entered the Punjaub. The Mahrattas offered 
no obstacle; and he continued Ins progress 
towards Delhi, avoiding the swollen rivers, 
keeping near the northern hills until he 
passed the Jumna, opposite Selierunpoor. 

The approach of the Afghans greatly 
alarmed the vizicr, who, eonscious of the 
friendly feeling existing between Ahmed 
Shah and the emperor, thought to remove 
an obstacle from his path, and ensure a safe 
tool, by causing the assassination of Alum- 
geer I],, and hurrying from the palace-prison 
of Seimghur to the throne, another ill- 
fated descendant of Aurungzebe. 

Extinction of Mogul power.—The title of 
the prinee brought forward by Shaab-oo- 
deen was never recognised; and the heir- 
apparent (Shah Alum) being, happily for 
himself, beyond the reach of his father’s 
murderer, the strange confederacy of Mo- 
guls, Mahrattas, and Jats, against Doorant 
and Rohilla Afghans, had no erowned leader 
whose uncontested supremacy could afford a 
bond of union to all coneerned. 

At this erisis, the question naturally arises 
—where were the Rajpoots, and how ccen- 
pied, at an epoch so favourable for the 
assertion of national independence and in- 
dividual aggrandisement? Their cloquent 
historian, Colonel Tod, candidly admits, that, 
absorbed in eivil strife, enfeebled by luxury, 
degraded by intrigne—their position, in no 
small degree, resembled that of the once 
powerful dynasty, whose most distinguished 
members they had opposed so bravely, or 
served so loyally. Yet, even had Mewar 
possessed arana able and energetie as Pertap 
or Umra—Marwar, a rajah like Jeswunt or 
Ajeet; or Amber (Jeypoor), like Maun or 
Jey Sing, it is still not probable that 
Rajast’han would have beeome the nucleus 
of a Hindoo empire. The characteristics of 
feudal confederacies arc, under any cireum- 
stanees, scarecly consistent with compre- 
hensive and culightened patrictism ; and the 
temporary allianees between Rajpoot states, 
formed in an hour of mutual peril, were 
thrown aside as soon as their immediate 
cause was remoyed. ‘The spirit of clanship, 
unrestrained by higher and holier prinei- 
ples, prompted in proud and ardent breasts 
many deeds which, at the first glanec, seem 
grand and heroie, but when tried by the 
standard of Christian law, severe in its sim- 
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plicity, are found to be fair-seeming fruit 


rotten at the core. To raise the honour of 
a clan—to humble a rival—to avenge an 
aflvont—these were objects to be gained at 
any cost of blood or treasure, and without 
regard to the character and irne interest of 
the state. It was by taking advantage of the 
opportunitics thus offered, and by becoming 
partisans in disputed successions, that the 
Mahrattas, as much by stratagem as by 
foree, were cnabled to levy chout over all 
Rajasthan. 

The Mahratta power was now at its 
zenith. The whole territory, from the Indus 
aud Ilimalaya, on the north, to nearly the 
extremity of the Peninsula, was cither sub- 
jugated or tributary. The authority of the 
peishwa had become absolute, Tara Bye 
having, though ungraciously enough, been 
compelled to enter into terms of peace. She 
still, however, persisted in retaining the un- 
fortunate Rajah Ram in rigorous confine- 
ment, a measure which cntircly eoincided 
with the views of the wily Brahmin, who 
cusured its continuance by perpetually so- 
liciting its revocation. The army, no longer 
composed of predatory bands, now included 
a large body of well-paid and well-mounted 
eavalry, 10,000 infantry, and a train of artil- 
lery. Nor were external signs of inercasing 
wealth and dominion wanting. The pomp 
which had characterised the palmy daysof the 
Dethi court, together with much of the cerc- 
monial of Rajpoot states, was now observed 
at Poona; and the peishwa and inferior 
ministers, possessing the comely forms and 
courtcous manners common among Concan 
Brahmins, bore their new-fledged honours 
with natural dignity. The casc was very 
different with the ficld-officers, who, by cx- 
changing the rnde but picturesque garb and 
homely manners of former days, for the 
cumbersome attire and wearisome conyen- 
tionalities, in which they rather caricatured 
than copied the Moguls, not only rendered 
themselves ridiculous, but really lost much 
eflicicncy in vain attempts to assume a 
stateliness of demeanour in correspondence 
with the cloth-of-gold uniforms in which 
their short, sturdy, active, little bodics were 
now cneased. Their love of plunder had, 
however, undergone uo change: they even 
seemed to have become more extortionate 


* The Bhow, or brother, is a term commonly ap- 
plied by the Mahrattas to cousins German, 

t Ragoba remained in the Deccan, having given 
offence hy his improvidence in previous eampaigns. 

} The Jats (who, according to Tod, are “ assuredly 
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in proportion to their growing passion for 
ostentatious display. Thcir conduct, at this 
epoch, brought its own punishment; for, 
although there were 30,000 Mahratta horse 
in the ficld, in two hodies, at some distanec 
from cach other, when the Dooranis crossed 
the Jumna, the country people, exasperated 
hy their depredations, kept them in com- 


plete ignorance of the movements of the | 


enemy. Ahmed Shah was consequently 
enabled to prevent their junetion; and, 
coming suddenly on the body under Dut- 
tajec Sindia, slew that chicf and two-thirds 
of his forec, while the other division was 
overtaken and almost destroyed by a de- 
tachmeut which had made an extraordinary 
march for that purpose. The news of this 
inauspicious commencement of the war, 
curaged but did not dispirit the Mahrattas, 
who prepared for a desperate and decisive 
encounter. ‘The command of the assembled 
foree was given to the pcishwa’s consin, 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, commonly called the 
Bhow,* a brave soldier, but too violent and 
headstrong fora safe gencral. lle was ac- 
companied by Wiswas Rao, the youthful 
son and hieir-apparent of the peishwa, 
and by almost all the leading Mahratta 
chicfs.f ‘The pressing necessity of uniting 
to repel the common foe of the Hin- 
doos, scems to have aroused even the Raj- 
poots from their apathy, and induecd them 
to lay aside their private quarrels; for scve- 
ral Rajpoot detachments were sent to join 
the Mahratta foree on its march from the 
Decean, and Snraj Mul came to mect them 
with 30,000 Jats. This expericneed old 
chief beheld with dismay the gorgeous ap- 
pearance of the advancing cavaleade, and 
earnestly entreated the Bhow to leave his 
heavy baggage, infantry, and guns, under 
the protection of the strong forts in the Jat 
territory, and practise the same tactics 
which had so often proved successful ; 
urging, that if the war could only be pro- 
tracted, the Dooranis, who had been already 
many months in India, would probably be 
constrained by the climate to withdraw to 
their native mountains. This judicious 
counsel, thongh seconded by the Mahratta 
chiefs, was haughtily rejected by their com- 
mander, who aflected to despise the Jats ;t 
treated Suraj Mul as a petty zemindar, 


a mixture of the Rajpoot and Yuti, Jit, or Jete races”) 
formed the ehief part of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Agra in the reign of Aurungzebe, by whose 
persecutions they were driven to rebel and elect 
Choramun for their leader and rajah. 


| 


| eamp, and fortify his position. 
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meapable of judging of politics on a large 
seale; and marehed on, m defianee of all 
comnsel, with his whole foree to Delhi, whieh 
was held by asmall garrison of Dooranis aud 
their partisans, Ghazi-oo-deen having sought 
refuge in the Jat country. The citadel 
yielded after a feeble defence. The Bhow 


| triumphantly entered the ill-fated eapital ; 


defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for 
the sake of the rich ornaments which had 
been spared by the Persians and Afghans ; 
tore down the silver ceiling of the hall of 
audienee (whieh was coined into seventeen 
Jaes of rupees) ; seized the throne, and all 
other royal ornaments; and even talked of 
proclaiming Wiswas Rao emperor of India. 
Disgusted and alarmed by these rash and 
grasping proeeedings, Suraj Mul returned 
to his own territory, and the Rajpoots lke- 
wise withdrew from the confederacy. Ahmed 
Shah passed the rainy season on the fron- 
tier of Oude, and during that time sue- 


eeeded in procuring the co-operation of 


Shuja-oo-dowla. He then marched rapidly 
towards Delhi, and on reaching Cunjpoora, 
on the Jumna, learned that the Dooram 
garrison stationed there had been captured 
hy the enemy, and put to the sword. In a 
paroxysm of rage, the Shah, thirsting for 
revenge, erossed the river between fording 
and swimming; and this impetuous aet, by 
whieh many lives were saerifieed, so asto- 
nished the Mahrattas, that they retired to 
Paniput, and intrenehed their camp. 

The foree of Ahmed Shah was computed 
at less than 100,000 men; that of his oppo- 
nent at 300,000, including followers.* ‘This 
disparity prevented the invader from ven- 
turing an attack, and indueed him to en- 
For three 
months the hostile armies remained faee to 
faee, without eoming to any decisive en- 
gazement. During that time the state of 
affairs underwent a material ehange. The 
Mahvattas at first endeavoured to provoke 
an attack, by eutting off the supplies of the 
Doorani camp; and with this object a ebief, 
named Goyind Rao Bondela, was ordered to 
collect troops on the lower eourse of the 
Jumua, and spread over the eountry in the 


* The Bhow’s force consisted of 55,000 cavalry, in 
regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory Mahratta 
herse, and 15,000 infantry; of whom, 9,000 were 
disciplined scpoys, under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, a 
Mussulman deserter from the Trench service. Ie 


| had 200 guns, with numerous wall-pieces, and a great 


supply of rockets, which is a favourite weapon with 
the Mahrattas. These troops, with their immediate 
followers, made the numbers within his lines amount 


Mahratta fashion, Govind Rao obeved, and 
levied 10,000, or 12,000 men, who proved 
very suceessful plunderers, until their leader 
was surprised in a mango-grove aud eut off, 
with about a thonsand followers, by a body 
of horse, who had eome upon them, after 
performing a mareh of sixty miles. Other 
disasters followed ; and, at length, all means 
of forage being eut off, Ahmed Shah sue- 
ceeded in establishing a rigid blockade; and 
the resourees of the town of Paniput, which 
was within the lines, being quite exhausted, 
the pressure of want began to be severely felt ; 
and, from elamouring for arrears of pay, the 
Mahrattas now began to laek daily food. 
Cooped up amidst the steneh of a hesieged 
eamp, among dead and dying animals, sur- 
rounded by famished followers, the onee 
mighty host grew weaker daily; and, to the 
dispiriting influenees of pliysieal evils, the 
knowledge of the dissensions between the 
Bhow, Holear, and minor ehiefs, added 
greatly. The position of Ahmed Shah was 
one of considerable diffieulty; but he rejected 
the overtures of peaee made through the 
intervention of Shuja-oo-dowla, judging, 
by the impatienee and weariness of his own 
troops, of the eondition of the foe, and feel- 
ing eonyineed that they would soon be 
driven into quitting their intrenehments, as 
the only alternative from starvation. Mean- 
while he kept a vigilant guard, visiting his 
posts, reconnoitring the enemy, and riding 
fifty to sixty miles a-day, Among the last 
efforts of the besieged, was the dispateh of a 
party, with innumerable eamp-followers, on 
a midnight foraging expedition. The at- 
tempt was discovered by the watehful picket 
stationed by Ahmed Shah, and the detenec- 
less erowd were surrounded and slaughtered 
in prodigious uumbers. On this, the ehiefs 
and soldiers called upon the Bhow to put an 
end to their sufferings and suspense, by 
leading them to the attack. The necessary 
orders were given; the last grain in store 
distributed among the famishing troops ; 
and, an hour before day-break, the Mah- 
vattas quitted their intrenchments, marehing 
forth with the ends of their turbans loosened, 
and their hands and faees dyed with tnrmerie; 


to 300,000 men. Ahmed Shah had about 4,000 
Afghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and a 
force of Indian infautry, estimated at 38,000, of which 
the part consisting of Rohilla Afghans would be very 
ellicient; hut the great majority, the usual rabble 
of Indian foot-soldiers. Ile had, also, about thirty 
aes of cannon of different calibres, chiefly be- 
onging to the Indian allies, and a number of 


wall-pieces. (Elphinstone, vol. ii, p. 679.) 


TERMINATION OF MOTIAMMEDAN POWER IN INDIA. 


their gait and expressions bespceaking vie- 
tims prepared for saecrifiee, rather than war- 
riors hoping for conquest. The sight of the 
foe revived their eonrage; a ficree onslaught 
was made on the ecntre of the Mohammedan 
army; and a general encounter followed, 
which lasted in unabated violence until noon 
—the field of action hcing one mass of dust 
and confusion, the combatants fighting hand 
to hand, and the shricks and groans of the 
dying drowned by the incessant “ Allah!” 
and “Deen !” of the Mohammedans, and the 
“Wur! Wor! Mahdeo!” of the Mahrattas. 
Up to this period, victory seemed to incline 
to the latter party; but a reserve, sent for- 
ward by Ahmed Shah, who, from his little 
red tent, had eagerly watched the engage- 
ment, decided the tortune of the day. ‘The 
Bhow and Wiswas were slain.* Tlolear and 
Dummajee Guicowar quitted the field; and 
“all at onee, as if by enchantment, thic 
whole Mahratta army turned their hacks, 
and fled at full speed.’ The victors pur- 
sued them with the utmost fury, giving no 
quarter, and slaying without merey all wha 
fell into their hands. Men, women, and 
children crowded into the town of Paniput, 
where they were blockaded for the night, 
and the next morning divided into allot- 
ments by their barbarous captors, the 
women and children being taken for slaves, 
the men ranged in lines, and prevented 
from fainting by a few grains of parched 
corn, and a little water poured into the 
palms of thei hands preparatory to their 
decapitation ; after which, their heads were 
piled around the doors of the tents, as 
fitting trophies of what men call “a glorious 
victory.” ‘These atrocities Ahmed Shah 
made no effort to restrain; but, on the 
contrary, sanctioned by example the cold- 
hicoded massacre of the most distinguished 
prisoners, among whom was Jancojee Sindia, 

* The body of Wiswas Rao was brought to the 
tent of the Shah, where the whole eamp assembled 
to look upon it, and admire the extraordinary beauty 
which, strange to say, a violent death had not 
marred. Yet the Afghans, untouched hy pity, looked 
upon the pale corpse only as an evidence of victory ; 
and were, with difficulty, induced by Shuja-oo-dowla 
to renounce the idea of haying “it dried and stuffed, 
to carry to Cabool.” Concerning the fate of the 
Bhow considerable uncertainty prevailed, although a 
headless trunk was said to be recognised as his by a 


sear on the back—certain marks in the hands and feet, 
which seemed to bear evidence of the 1,400 posta: 


tions he made daily before the sun, aud what the 
astrologers term the Puddum Dutch, or fortunate 
lines in his foot. 

+ See narrative of Casi Rai, an officer in the ser- 
vice of SNuja-oo-dowla, (ststatic Researches, vol. ili.) 


a youth abont the age of Wiswas Mao. 
Ibrahim Khan was cruclly treated ; ond it 
was cyen reported that his death had been 
caused by the poison put into lis wounds, 

This great overthrow was a blow from 
which the aspiring Mahrattas never wholly 
recovered, In the conrse of the cam- 
paign, 200,000 of them are alleged to lave 
perished, including nearly all their leading 
chiefs, The disastrous intelligenee reached 
the Deecan through the medium of a letter 
addressed to the souears or bankers, who 
geucrally eoutrive to obtain the carliest 
tidings of all affairs affecting the moncy- 
market. The letter-carricr was intcrecpted 
by the peishwa while about to cross the 
Nerbudda, on his way to THindoostan, and 
its brief contents—“ two pearls have been 
dissolved ; twenty-seven gold molmurs have 
been lost; and, of the silver and copper, the 
total cannot he east up”—revealed to him 
the fate of his beloved son and cousin, of 
the officers and army. The shock proved 
fatal to a mind worn down with intrigue, 
and a frame enfeebled by mdolence and sen- 
suality; and the peishwa, retiring towards 
Poona, diced in a temple which he had erected 
near that city. Notwithstanding the personal 
faults of Balajec Bajee Rao, his pohtical 
sagacity, polished manners, and great ad- 
dress, together with the honoured names 
he bore, had rendered him popular, and his 
death inereased the gloom which overhung 
the country. 

With the battle of Paniput]| the Molram- 
medan portion of the history of India natu- 
rally closes. Ahmed Shah quitted Hindoo- 
stan without attempting to profit by the fruits 
of his vietory; and Alum Shah, aftcr endur- 
ing many vicissitudes of fortune, ended his 
days as a pensioner of the powerful company 
whose proceedings will ocenpy the chief por- 
tion of the following scction. 

t The Dooranis said, that “when they left their 
own country, their mothers, wives, and sisters de- 
sired, that whenever they should defeat the un- 
believers, they would kill a few of them on their 
account, that they also might possess a merit in the 
sight of God.”—( Casi Rai.) 

§ Tara Bye did not long survive her old adversary, 
the peishwa. She died, aged eighty-six, full of 
exullation at the misfortunes which had overtaken 
her foes. The rajah was then taken out of prison, 
and suffered to reside at large in Sattara; his origi- 
nally weak intelleet, still further broken down by 
persecution, rendering such a procedure free from 
any danger to the interests of Madhu Rao, the | 
youthful son and successor of the late minister. 

" || Paniput is in 29° 29’ N., 76° 51° E.; the town, 
about four miles in circumference, was formerly sur- | 
rounded by a brick wall, of which a part still remains. 
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180 INDO-MOHAMMEDAN DYNASTIES, FROM 1001 ro 1760, a.v. 


oo ouauSeSeSeSSeSeSeSeeSeeeeSeeeeSSSSSSSSSSE 
Mohammedan Conquerors and Rulers of IZindoostan. 


F " | 

ae: Name or Title. Date. Capital. Successor, | Death or Deposition. 
ieinnc ee poo oo o o ofl CU || Canter. 4 4 i] Se . | Natural death, 1030. 
gee wa =e we 5 11080 Ditto . a «| Brothers, Deposed and blinded. 
Masand . ne ee 108: Ditto . . .| Nephew . | Deposed and murdered. 
Ahmed .. + « «| 1080- Dittonmere | esol Murdered. 
Modood . 2. 3 2% =» =| 1011 Ditton meme | PUrothorms . | Natural death. 

House of Abul@iussi tam memme meen il O40) Ditto . . .{ Uncle. « . | Deposed. 

Ghuznec— | | Abul Raschid . . . . . {| 1031 Ditto . . .| No Relation . Murdered, 

Subuktugecn} (Toghral . . . . . . «| 1052 Ditto . . .| Prince of the Blood| Assassinated. 

dynasty. Farokshad . . . . . «| 1052 Ditto = |erothenr ime Assassinated.’ — 
dbrshim sf es = « + | 1058 Ditto Son .. .. . | Natural death. 
Masaud It... . | « «| 1080 || Darand!Lahore || Son a “| Natural death. 
Arslan ¢ oo oo © || ie! Ditto A Brother . - | Murdered. 
Behram .. . oe oy Ws Ditto... | Son) 2 eeeneNaturalecoatie 
Khoi « « w = 2 « L160 IDE) 5 5 6 lf Sill 6 . | Natural death, 
Khosrum™alik 5.405 5p 167 Ditto . . .| Conqueror . . Imprisoned and murdered. 

Ghordynasty}| Shahab-oo-deen . . . .| 1186 Ditto . . .| Hisslave & general Assassiaated. 

Kootb-oo-deen . . . . «| 1206 |fGhor, Ghuz-1] Son . . | Natnral death. 
AGN & 6 a 4 po « 2 | HEN nec, & Delhi 4 Brother-in- n-law . | Natural death. 


Altamsh . 2... . «| 121L| Delhi. Som.) eallNaturalldentie 
Rukn-oo-deen . . . . «| 1286 Ditto . . .| Sister . . . . | Deposcd after7 mths. reign. 
Rezia (Sultana) . «| 1236 Ditto . . .} Brother . . . . | Imprisoned and murdered. 
Behram (Voiz-oo deen). + | 139 Ditto . . .| SonofRukn . . | Imprisoned and‘murdered. 
Masand (Ala-oo-deen) . . | 1241 Ditto . . . |Grandson of Altamsh| Imprisoned and murdered. 
Mahmood (Nasir-oo-deen). | 1246) sDitto . . .| His Vizier . . .j Natural death. 
Bulhun, or Balia. . . . | 1266 Ditto . . .| Son of Bakhara . | Natural death, 


Slave Kiags 


2 Kobad bo 6 oo o |] Tee Ditto . | A Khilji Chief. . | Assassinated. 
rouse of Jelal-oo-deen . . . . . | 1288 Ditto . . .| Nephew . . . . | Assassinated. 
Khiliii. Ala-oo-deen . . . . . | 1295 Ditto ollie 6 6 6 6 «|| Weewiail, 
J Mobarik . « » « « = « | 1el7 Ditto Vizier. . . . . | Murdered. 
Gheias-oo-deen . . . . | 1321 Ditto | Son. . . . . «| Milled, supposed by his son. 
Mohammed (Juna) . 1325 sDeoghiri, or } Nephew Natural death 
ae “tt Doulatabad .f P ‘Sao ee 
itiemea oF crO7 Cl mae ao 6 off Wei | belli, 6 4 Grandson. - | Natural death. 
GRaycieibl. Gheias-oo- edeen b 6 » 0 || JESS Ditto . . 4 Ditto of Feroze. Deposed and murdered. 
8 Almbokiy. (4 9 ae = | 1389 Ditto . . .| SonofFeroze . .} Deposed. 
Nasir-oo-deen . . . . . | 1890 NGO 5 2 «|| SOd. « . | Natural death. 
Humayun. se ¢ e |) Ei) Ditton ce || orother, a Minor | | Natural death. 
lieiaesd Toghlak . . . | 1394 Ditto. ||) Noltelativcme. Driven from Delhi by Timur 
Lodi. Doulat Khan Lodi . . . | 1412 Ditto . . .| No Relative . | Expelled. 
Seyed Khizer Khan . .] 1414 Ditto . . .| Eldest Son - .| Natural death, 
The Seyeds, Sade ais ap el } 1421 WHAT 2 4 oh So co « - | Murdered in a Mosque. 
ao Scyed Mohammed! . . | 1456 0) 9 5 || SMa o « . | Natural death. 
S-ved Al-oo-deen. . . 2 | 1444 Ditto . . .]| Conqueror . . .| Abdieated. 
iReman of Bheilol Lodi. oo a LO WM) GG GEG 6 6 6 o o | Alalaivgll Gleatin. 
Tea Secander Lodi. . . . .| 1488 Ditto ee. SOn. 2. ee eee ele Naturaleteathe 
Ibrahim Lodi . . . . | 1517 Ditto . . .| Conqueror . . . | Slain in hattle at Paniput. 
Mogul Baller meme oa 6 o o || HERG Ditto 2 2 sams 5 ye) || Naturalideaths 
dynasty. eee REM 6 5 6 6 o |) eo ae . .f{ Usurper . . { Driven into Persia, 
Sheer Shah Soor . . . . | 1542 } Agr Youngest Son . . | Milled at a siege. 
Selim Shah Soor . . . . | 1545 Delhi & Gwalior! Son. . . « «| Natural death. 
Afghan Feroze Soor . . 1652] Gwalior . .| Uncle | Assassinated in 3 days. 
dynasty. Mohammicd Shah Soor Adili| 1552 | Chunar . . . | {Division of Domi- Expelled and slain. 
Ibrahim TIT... 5 oo || Wee aI, on 5 MENG © o 4 } Imprisoned and slain. 
Sceander Soor . . . . .| 155} Agra . . . .| Ilumaynn . . . | Defeated in battle. and fled 
Tlumayun . . . . . . | 1558 aun Ao 6 | Seis @ co 6 o 6 sie bya at 
Vn a og 6 6 oo Go || ERG 7 wn | Gs = 3 = «|| Naturalidestis 
Jehangeer . . . . . . | 1605 } Delhi & Agra 4 Sones - . .| Natural death. 
Shah Jehan. . . a || Ge | bal a 6 4 2 || Jbomtah Son ‘ . | Deposed. 
Aurungzebe (Alumgecr) . | 1658 JOM oo 6 of] Si 6 . | Natural death, 
Mogul Bahadur Shah. . . | 1707 Ditto |) 1 | Eldest Son . Natural deatb. 
dynasty. Jehandar Shah. . . | 1712 Ditto | | | |Son of Azim-u-Shan| Murdered 
Ferokshere . . 6 a 6 || Wile Ditto . . .| Nephew . . | Deposed and slain. 
Mohammed Shah. . . . | 1719 TW 5 6 o || Stilhe 6 Natural death. 
Ahmed Shah . . . .” . | 1748 Ditto Meme mren Lain cc10l the Blood Deposed and eyes put ont, 


Alompecr lege eee leas IDM 5g ol) Bia a 6 . .| Murdered. 
AU EWEIN 5 5 6 6 4 o |) Way Dittomemmetel| | NO successor . «| Natural death. 


~ Note.—Of the above 65 conquerors and rulers, 24 were assassinated or poisoned; 11 were deposed, driven from the throne, 
or abdicated; two were slain in battle; one killed by a fall; and 27 were said to have died a natural death. Fifteen 
priaecs of the Ghaznivede dynasty had an ayerage duratinn "of reign af 1} ycars; 10 Slave kings of cight years; three 
Ahiljt of 10 years; cight Toghlak of 11 years; four Seyeds of nine years; three Lodi of 25 years; two Mogul 
of cight years; six Afghan of two years; and Io Mogul nf 17 years cach. If the reign of Akher, which lasted for 
49 years, and that of Aurungzche, for 49=98, be dedueted, the average duration of the remaining 10 princes’ reigns 


) was only 10} years. The poriod of 751 ycars gives an average reign, to cach prinec, of exactly 11 ycars. ‘hese state- 


ments must, however, he regarded rather as affording a general view of the Indo-Mohammedaa Dynastics, than as 
asacrtions of opinions on various disputed poiats respecting the death and exact date of accession of several potentates : 
for accounts of the minor Mohammedaa kingdoms see pp.93 to 107. Tho Great Moguls alone assumed the title of 
Padsha, or Emperor. 


Some light is thrown on the communication 
between the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres by the scriptural aceount of the fre- 
quent supplics of spices aud other oriental 
products obtained by Solomon from the sou- 
thern parts of Asia, s.c. 1000. The Phee- 
nicians were even then snpposed to have 
long been the chief carriers in the Indian 
trade, by way of the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf; but an overland intercourse ap- 
pears to have been simultaneously main- 
tained through Persia and Arabia. Of the 
Asiaties themselves, and of their territories, 
little was known in Europe until the inva- 
sion of the Indian frontier by Alexander the 
Great, b.c. 831. For nearly three centuries 
after his death, the Indian traffie was chiefly 
conducted by Egyptian and Arabian mer- 
ehants, by way of the Red Sea, the Nile, 
and the Mediterranenn; the marts heing 
Berenice, Coptos, and Alexandria. There 
were, besides, two other and far less fre- 
quented routes: the first lay through Persia 
and the upper part of Arabia to the Syrian 
cities, and stretehed over a long and dreary 
desert tract, in whieh the only halting-place 
was the famous Tadmor or Palmyra—tlic 
city of palms—whose independenee and 
growing prosperity exeiting the jealousy of 
imperial Rome, proved the oceasion of its 
destrnetion, notwithstanding the determined 
eflorts of its brave queen, Zenobia. With 
Palmyva the overland traffic of the desert, 
which had existed sinee the time of Abra- 
ham, terminated; but the other ronte, 
aeross the rocky passes of the ITindoo 
Koosh, is still in existenee, and by this 
means an inland trade is maintained between 
India, Persia, and Russia (vid Bokhara.) 

In the middle of the first century of the 
Christian cra a discovery was made by a 
Greek, named Hippalus, the commander of 
an Egyptian East-Indiaman, of the steady 
course of the monsoon, at fixed periods, in a 
eertain direction. The result of his ebserva- 
tion and daring adventure was to reduce a 
tedions voyage, of two months’ duration, 
within the compass of a few days; mariners 
| theneeforth steering from the mouth of the 
Red Sea directly across the ocean to Neleunda 
(the site of which Dr. Vineent traces in the 
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SECTION Ii. 
EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE—RISE AND GROWL OF BRITISH POWER. 


modern Nelisuram), instead of following the 


circuitous line of the Arabian and Persian 


coasts. ere pepper in great abundance, cot- _ 


ton cloths, and exqnisitcly fine muslins, silk, 
ivory, spikenard, pearls, diamonds, amethysts, 


with other precious stones, and tortoiseshell, | 


awaited the arrival of the merchants, and 
were largely exported, as also from 'fyndis 
and Musiris (Bareclore and Mangalore), and 


other emporia on the Indian coast,inexehange | 


for gold and silver, (in vessels and specic,) 
cloth, coral, incense, glass, and a little winc. 

The weakness and distraction of the Ko- 
man empire checked this profitable traffic, 
and the rise of Mohammedan power subse- 
quently ent off all direct communication 
between Europe and India. The Arabians 
then formed settlements on the castern 
eoasts of the Deeean, and by their yesscls, or 
by inland earavans, the rich productions of 
India were sold to the Venetians or Genoese 
on the shores of the Mediterranean or of the 
Euxine. These merehant-prinecs, though 
characterised by maritime enterprise, were 
naturally little desirous of prosecuting dis- 
coverics calculated to break up their mono- 
poly, and transfer to other hands at Icast a 
large proportion of the Indian trade. The 
leading European states, engrossed by na- 
tional or internal strife, were slow to recog- 
nisc the superiority of an extended eommeree 
as a means of even political greatness, over 
the sanguimary warfare into which whole 
kingdoms were repeatedly plunged to gratify 
the ambition or malignity of a few persons— 
often of a single individual. The short-lived 
triumphs of the sword only paved the way 
for new contests, envenomed by bitter recol- 
leetions; and it followed inevitably, that all 
peaceful interests—arts and sciences, me- 
chanies, and agriculture—were neglected in 
the paramount necessity of finding means 
to mect the heavy drain of blood and treasure 
so wantonly ineurred. The true principle of 
trade—the greatest good of the greatest 
number—was quite overlooked: the citizens 
of a leading emporium forgot, in triumphing 
over a defeated rival, that they were exulting 
in the destruction of one ef their own mar- 
kets; and were far from understanding the 
more remote connexion which, in the absence 


| of silk and gold. 
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of a holier prineiple of union, binds nation 
to nation, forming of the whole a body-cor- 
porate, through which the blood cirenlates 
more or less freely aecording to the héalthy 
or diseased action of each and every memher. 

Portucvrse Discovery Ann Dominion.* 
—A new epoch commenced for Enrope, 
dating from the time when John I. and 
Prince Henry—worthy representatives of 
the royal house of Portugal—struek out for 
themselves and their country a path to power 
and renown, by becoming the patrons of 
maritime discovery. Portugal was then, as 
now, of limited extent and fertility: her 
previous history afforded little scope for 
boastful recolleetion, either while under the 
sway of the Romans, as the province of 
Lusitania, or when, in the middle ages, she 
lay crushed beneath the iron yoke of the 
Moors, who, after having overrun nearly the 
whole Peninsula, erected Portugal into a 
kingdom, under the name of Algarve. But 
the fiery furnace of adversity developed mar- 
yellonsly the latent energies of the Portu- 
guesc. Rcligious zeal became the inspiring 
theme with them, as it had formerly been 
with their conquerors; and, after a struggle 
of many hundred years’ duration, they, like 
their Spanish neighbours, succeeded in ex- 
pelling from their shores the numerous, war- 
like, and fanatical hordes united under the 
banner of the ereseent. 

Acting on the false principle of their late 
persceutors,—that hostilities against infidels 
were meritorious in the sight of God,—the 
Portugnese pursued the Moors into Africa, 
retaliating by every possible means the long 


* The authorities for the Portuguese proceedings 
are Lopez de Castanheda; Stevens’ translation of 
Faria y Sousa; and the accounts given in Harris's 
Voyages,the World displayed; Murray’s Discoveries ; 
and other eollections of travels by land and sea, in 
which Jnan de Barros and Osorio are largely quoted. 

+ Pp. 92 to 106. t Page 41. 

§ The origin of the zamorins, or Tamuri rajahs, is 
discussed by Buchanan (vol. il., p. 474) and Sousa 
(vol. ii, p. 225.) Tn accordanee with the custom of 
the country, the name of the individual then reigning 
was withheld from the Portuguese ; but their inter- 
preter, a Moor of Tunis (long resident at Calieut), 
described him “as a yery good man, and of an hon- 
purable disposition.” Ice proved to be a person of 
majestic presence and advanced age: dressed in fine 
white calico, adorned with branehes and flowers of 
beaten gold, and rare gems (with which latter his whole 
person was bedecked), he reclined on cushions of white 
silk, wrought with gold, under a magnifiecnt eanopy. 
A golden fountain of water stood beside him, and a 
gold basin filled with hetel and areca: the hall of 
audience was richly carpeted, and hung with tapestry 
De Gama found some difficulty 
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| series of cutrage and thraldom to which they 
had been subjected. ‘The peevliar situation 
of Portugal, and its long range of coast- 
line, bordered by the yct unmeasured ex- 
panse of the Atlantie, favoured maritime 
‘enterprise ; and the exploration of the shores 
of western, southern, and eastern Africa 
was followed by the expedition of Vaseo de 
Gama, who, after erossing the Indian Ocean 
(by the aid of a Hindoo pilot, obtained at 
Melinda), sueceeded in gaining the Malabar 
coast, and landed at Calicut in May, 1468. 
The general condition of India at this 
period has been shown in previous pages. 
Secander Soor sat on the throne of Delhi: 
in the Deccan, the Moliammedan rulers 
were Mohammed II., of the Bahmani 
dynasty ; Yusuf Adil Shah, of Beejapoor ; 
and Ahmed Nizam Shah, of Ahmednuggur. 
The country visited by the Portugucse had 
aneiently formed the southern division of 
the kingdom of Kerala;+ but in the course 
of the ninth eentury had revolted from its 
prince (who had beeome a Mohammedan), 
and heen formed into many petty Hindoo 
principalities. Of these, the ehief was that 
now governed by a ruler styled the zamorin, 
or Tamuri rajah,§ to whom several lesser 
rajahs seem to have been fcudatory; his 
capital, called Calicut, had attained wealth 
and eelebrity as a commereial emporium. 
By this prince the adventurers were well 
received; and notwithstanding some awk- 
ward blunders, oceasioned by their igno- 
ranee of the language, eustoms, and religion 
of the country,|| all went on favourably 
until their proceedings excited the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan traders, whom they 


from the want of the costly presents with which all 
diplomatic intercourse in the east begins and ends. 
The zamorin desired an image of Mary, in gold, of 
which he had heard: this was refused, on the plea 
that it was only wood, gilt, but valuable “because it 
had preserved them at sea’”’—an answer calculated te 
confirm the assertion of the Moors, that these Euro- 
peans, unlike the native Christians, were idolaters. 
|| The Portuguese, acquainted by the accounts of 
Marco Polo and other travellers with the existenee 
of a Christian community on this eoast, looked for 
the signs of Christian or rather Romish worship; 
and, filled with this idea, actually entered a splendid 
pagoda with lolty pillars of brass, and_prostrated 
themselves before an assemblage of strange and 
grotesque forms, which they took for the Indian 
ideal of the Madonna and saints. ‘The strings of 
heads worn by the priests, the water with which the 
company were sprinkled, the powdered sandal-wood, 
and the peal of bells, could not, however, quell 
the suspicions exeited hy the numerous arms and 
singular accompaniments of many of the figures; 
and one of tho Portuguese started to his fect, ex- 
claiming, “If these be devils, it is God 1 worship.” 


— ol 


termed the Moors,* scttled in Calicut. These 
merchants having, through their factors, 
reecived intelligence of the contests which 
had taken place, during the voyage, between 
Vasco de Gama and the people of Mozam- 
biquc, Mombas, Melinda, and other places 
ou the coast of Afiea, informed the zamorin 
of the outrages that had been committed 
on this and previous occasions, urging, 
with sufficient reason, that people who, on 
frivolous pretences, fired npon and destroyed 
towns, carried off the inhabitants as slaves, 
and serupled not to extort information hy 


the most barbarous tortures, were more pro- 


bably pirates than ambassadors,f especially 
as they came unprovided with any ofler- 
ing from their sovercign. 
these representations, the Portuguese were 
_ suffered to make an advantageous disposition 
of their cargo (of scarlet cloth, brass, coral, 
&e.) at Calicut; but a dispute subsequently 
arising, the factor and sceretary were made 
prisoners. De Gama dissembled his alarm, 
aud continued to communicate with the 
Indians as if nothing had oceurred, until he 
had sueceeeded in entrapping on board his 
vessel a party, comprising six nairst and 
fifteen other persons of distinction. IIe 
then demanded the release of his officers as 


their ransom; but when this condition was | 


complied with, forfeited his pledge by re- 
taining possession of several of his captives. 
Enraged by this dishonourabic and insulting 
conduet, the zamorin dispatched a squadron 
of beats against the 
eceded in procuring the co-operation of 
neighbouring powers; so that in a short 
time every bay, ereck, and river was filled 
with boats, ready, at a given signal, to 
attack the intruders. Such 
the intelligenee, wrung by tortures of the 
most crucl and disgusting description, from 
aspy who came out from Goa. De Gama, 
by the aid of favourable winds avoided the 
encounter, stecred homewards, and reached 


* This designation seems frequently applied to 
Arabian and African Mohammedans, in contradis- 
tinction 10 Moguls and Patans. Sousa speaks of 
them as “inhabiting from Choul to Cape Comorin.” 

+ Prince Henry’s characteristic motto, “ Talent de 
bien faire,” was sadly misapplicd by the Portuguese 
commanders, who, almost without exception, treated 
the natives of newly-discovered territories with sucli 
shameless cruelty, that their skill and courage faiis 
to disguise the fact, that they were little else than 
pirates and robbers on an extensive scale ;-—worse 
than all, they were stealers of men; and thereby 
guilty of a crime whick could not and did not fail 
to bring a curse upon their nation. In vain they 
strove to strengthen themselves with forts and can- 


Notwithstanding ' 


Portuguese, and suc- | 


| 


at least was) 
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the Tagns in August, 1199, after an absence 
of two years and two montlis; only fifty-five 
of the 160]| men who had accompanied him 
on his perilous encerprise, surviving to share 
the honours of his triumphant entry into 
Lishon; but of these, every individual re- 
ecived rewards, together with the personal 
commendation of King Emanuel. 

An armament, comprising thirteen ships 
and 1,200 men, was immediately fitted out 
and dispatched to take advantage of the 
new discovery. The command was entrusted 
to Alvarez Cabral, De Gama being excluded 
on the plea of being spared the hazard, but 
probably either on account of an opposite 
interest having begun to prevail at court, or 
beeause even his own report of his Indian 
proceedings may have borne evidence that 
the beneficial results of the skill and courage 
which had enabled him to triumph over the 
perils of unknown seas, were likely to be 
neutralized by his indisercet and aggressive 
conduct on shore. Cabral reached Caheut 
in September, 1500, having, on his way, 
discovered the coast of Brazil, and lost four 
of his ships in the frightfal storms cncoun- 
tered in rounding the Cape of Good Hepe, 
Bartholomew Diaz being one of those who 
perished in the scas he had first laid open 
to European adventure. ‘The captives car- 
ried off by De Gama were restored by Cabral,- 
and their representations of the honourable 
treatment they had reecived in Portugal, 
together with costly presents of vessels of 
gold and silver of delicate workmanship, 
and cloths ingeniously wrought, obtained 
for the admiral a gracious reception, and 
permission to establish a factory at Calicut. 
Cabral endeavoured to ingratiate himself 
still further by intercepting and driving into 
the harbour or roadstead of Calicut a large 
vessel, then passing from the neighbouring 
port of Cochin, laden with a rich cargo, in- 
cluding seven clephants, onc of which the 
zamorin had vainly cudeavoured to pur- 


non—spreading the terror of their name over the 
whole African sea-coast: their power has dwindled 
away like a snow-ball in the sun; and now only 
enough remains to bear witness of lost dominion. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, when serving in the 
navy, I visited the great fortress of Mozambique, 
where we landed the marines of our frigate to pre- 
vent the governor-gencra] (then newly-arrived from 
Lisbon) being massacred by a horde of savages. «At 
Delagoa, Inhamban, Sofala, and other places, the | 
Portuguese governor and officers were unwilling to 
venture beyond the reach of the rusty cannon on 
the walls of their dilapidated forts. 

{ Military class of Malabar, of the Soodra cast. 

\\ Aceording to Sousa, Castanheda says, 108. \ 
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chase; but this unserupulous use of power 
eave alarm rather than satisfaction, and 
added weight to the arguments of the Moors, 
regarding the danger of eneouraging such 
oflicious intcrlopers. The result was, that 
the Portngucse, unable to effeet any pur- 
chases from the native merehants, in their 
impatience construed a hasty expression, 
dropped by the zamorin when wearied by 
their solicitations and complaints, into per- 
mission to seize a Moorish cargo of rich 
spices, on condition of the payment of an 
equitable price. This outrage provoked the 
resentment of both the Moors and the Hin- 
doo inhabitants of Calicut. The newly- 
erected factory was broken open, and out of 
its seventy oceupants, fifty-one were killed, 
the remainder eseaping ouly by leaping into 
the sea, and swimming to their boats. Cabral 
retaliated by the capture and destruetion of 
ten Moorish ships, seizing the cargoes, and | 
detaining the crews as prisoners. Then, 
bringing his squadron as close as possible to 

| 
ih 


the shore, he opened a furious discharge of 
artillery upon the city, and having set it 
on fire in severa! plaecs, sailed southward to 
Coehin, whose ruler, having rebelled against 
the zamorin, gladly embraeed the ollcr of 
foreign commerce and alliance. Here an 
abundant supply of pepper, the commodity 
chiefly desired by the Europeans, was ob- 
tained, and Cabral returned to Lisbon, 
taking the opportunity of a favourable wind 
to ayoid a flect of sixty sail, sent against 
him from Cahieut. 1t was now manifest 
that the ageressive policy of the Portuguese 
could sueeced only if powerfully supported ; 
and manuel being desirous, in the words 
of Faria y Sousa, “to earry out what the 
apostle St. Thomas had begun,” daring | 
his alleged visit to India, resolved, at all) 
hazards, to avail himself of the papal grant | 
to Portugal of all the eastern regions 
diseovered by her fleets, aud tenanted by 
infidels. He assembled a larger armament 
than had yet been sent into the castern 
seas, and assuming the title of “ Lord of 
the navigation, conquest, and eommerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India,” dis- 
patched Vasco de Gama to enforce his 
uuthonity, The conduet of the cnvoy was 
marked by the most savage cruclty. On 
the coast of Arabia he met and captured a 
large Moorish ship, seized its stores, shut up 
the crew in the hold, and set it on fire. 
Appearing before Calient, he colleeted fifty 
Indians from several captured vesscls, and 
in consequence of some delay which oc- 
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eurred during a negotiation, opened by his 
demand of compensation for the destruetion 
of the factory and its occupants, he took up 
an hour-glass, and declared, that unless the 
matter were settled before the sand had 
passed through, the prisoners should all be 
massaered. This savage threat he fulfilled 
to the letter, flinging on shore the heads, 
hands, and feet of the wretched victims. 
After pouring a destruetive fire on the eity, 
he proceeded to Cochin and Canaunore, 
eemented the Portuguese alliance with the 
rulers of these territories, and then returned 
to Lisbon, leaving a squadron of five vesscls 
under his uncle, Vineente Sodre, to blockade 
the Red Sea, exelude the hostile Moors 
from any communication with the coast of 
Malabar, and do what he could to protect 
the aihes of Portugal against the anger of 
their liege lord, the zamorin. Instead of 
following these injunctions, Sodre engaged 
in piratical pursuits, and at length perished 
in a violent storm. ‘Triumpara, rajah of 
Cochin, was left to make his own defence, 
and being driven from his eapital, took refuge 
in the isle of Vaipeen, whose natural strength 
and sacred eharaeter would probably not 
have sufficed to ensure him a safe asylum 
but for the succour that arrived from Por- 
tugal, one detachment being sent under the 
afterwards famous Alphonso Albuquerque, 
auother under his brother Francisco, and a 
third under Antonio Saldanha. With their 
assistanee, Triumpara was replaced on his 
throne, and peace coneluded with Calicut, 
but soon broken by the outrageous conduet 
of the Portuguese. The Albuquerques, after 
endeavouring to intimidate the zamorin into 
a renewal of the violated treaty, sct sail for 
Europe,* leaving Duarte Pachceo with four 
vessels and a few hundred men to assist in 
guarding their ally, the rajah of Cochin. 
The struggle that ensued afforded the first 
notable instauee of the superiority of a small 
foree, strengthened by Kuropean strategy 
and diseipline, over an unwicldly Indian 
host, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of Portuguese power in India. 
Pacheco was skilful and resolute: Trium- 
para confided to him the sole dircctton of 
the defenec to be made against the advane- 
ing naval and military armament of the 
zamorin; and the well-directed fire of his 
little squadron enabled him to obtain a com- 
plete triumph, which was greatly faeilitated 
* Alphonso reached Europe safely. Trancisco, 


with the ships under his command, is supposed to 
have perished in a storm near Melinda, in Africa. 
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by a destructive sickness that broke out | 


among the enemy, and compelled their re- 
treat to Calicut.* Pacheco was, perhaps, the 
ablest as well as the most humane and dis- 
interested of the commanders of his nation 
in India; for uo other, not even Albuquer- 
que, obtained sueh uniform sueecss with 
such inadequate means. It would haye_ 
heen good policy to have left him in the posi- , 
tion he had so well filled; instead of which, 
he was superseded by Lope Soarez. On re- 
turning to Portugal, le was treated by 
manuel with well-merited distinction ; and 
his disrezard of his own interests, and zeal for 
the public serviec, were rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of governor of I} Mina, the chief 
settlement on the African coast; but a 
violent faction being there raised against 
him, he was sent home in chains, impri-| 
soned for years, and although at length 
honourably acquitted, suffered to die in 
poverty and neglect. 

In 1505, Francisco de Almeida arrived off 
Malabar, attended by a powerful flect, and 
dignified with the new and pompous title 
of yiecroy of India. A more formidable 
opposition than any heretofore encountered 
now awaited the Portuguese, in the combi- 
nation formed against them by Mahmood 
Begarra, of Guzerat, with the Mameluk 
sultan of Cairo, and the angry and disap- 
pointed Venetians. The sultan, incensed by 
the diminution of his revenues, by the shame- 
ful piracics committed on his vessels, and by 
the barbarous massaere of pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca (whose cause every zealous 
Mohammedan identifies with Ins own), 
equipped twelve large ships in the Red) 
Sea,t and placed them under an officer 
named Meer Ilocem, with orders for the 
extirpation of the infidel invaders from the 
whole face of the castern seas. Malek 
Niaz, the viccroy of Diu, was sent hy 
Mahmood to join the Mameluks, with an 
assemblage of vessels, inferior in size, but 
greater in number ; and the combined force 
fell upon the Portuguese squadron anchored 
off Choul with such effect, that the yonng 
commander, Lorenzo, the only son of Al- 
meida, seeing no prospect of successful re- 
sistanec, and his chicf officers, like himself, 
being wounded, resolved to take advantage 


* Both Moors and Hindoos were provided with 
cannon before the arrival of the Portuguese, though 
they do not appear to have been skilful in its use. 

+ The Venctians sent the timber from the forests 
of Dalmatia, by way of Alexandria and the Nile. 
Venetian carpenters built the fleet, which was 
strongly manned with choice Turkish soldiers. 


of a favourable tide aud proceed out to sea. 
The movement was commenced at inidnight, 


aud went on favourably until the ship in | 


which Lorenzo sailed ran foul of some fish- 
ing stakes. The enemy having discovered 
the manazuvre, pressed on in pursuit, while 
ineflectual attempts were made to free the 
intercepted vessel. Lorenzo was cntreated 
to enter a boat and escape to the flect; but 
he refused to forsake his companions, and 
drawing them up in fighting order, resolved 
to hold out, if possible, until the advancing 
tide should float them out to sca. Wostile 
ships, bristling with cannon, bore down ou 


ithe devoted band, and destroyed their last 


hope by opening npon them a tremendons 
fire. A ball in the thigh incapacitated 
Lorenzo for movement; but he caused hini- 
self to be lashed to the mast, whence he 
continued to direct and cheer his meu till 
another shot struck him on the breast, and 
terminated at onec his strnggles and_ his 
life. The crew, though redueed from one 
hundred to twenty men, and all wounded, 
were still disposed to resist the boarding of 
their vessel; but Malek Kiaz, by gentleness 
and promises of good treatment, prevailed 
on them to surrender; and by his after- 
conduct, amply redeemed his pledge. In 
truth, iaz appears to be almost the only 
Mohammedan commander of his age and 
country, who in any degree inherited the 
chivalry which romance and even history 
have associated with Saracen leaders in the 
time of the Crusades. Ile addressed Al- 
meida in terms of the most delicate con- 
dolence, expressing earnest admiration of 
the valour of his lost son; but the veteran 
sternly replied, that he considered execl- 
lenee more to he desired than long life, and 
saw no cause for lamentation in the glorious 
death of one who was doubtless now enjoy- 
ing the reward of his good conduct. This 
semblanee of resignation imposed no re- 
straint upon the burning impatienee with 
which he prepared for vengeanee, When 
about to depart at the head of a fect of 
nineteen ships, an unexpected event de- 
ranged his plans, and inflicted a blow which 
he bore with far less dignity than he had 
done his late bereavement. Tis was no- 
thing less than his recall and supercession 


{ Sousa says, his countrymen lost 140 men in this 
engagement, and the enemy 600. Unfortunately, we 


eannot cheek the Portuguese accounts by those of | 
their foes, beeanse the Mohammedan historians of 
the Decean have rarely thought fit to narrate their | 


contests with these “foreign idolaters,” whom they 
affected to treat with contemptuous indifference. 
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by Alphonso Albuqnerque, who arrived in 
1506, bearing a commission as governor- 
general of India.* Almeida positively re- 
fused to resign his command until he should 
have avenged his son’s death by the de- 
struction of the hostile fleet. Being sup- 
ported in his disobedience to the royal man- 
date by several leading officers, he refused 
to allow Albuquerque even to take part in 
the intended expedition, and sailed off to 
attack Dabul, a leading emporium, which 
had zealously embraced the Egyptian cause. 
, Thetroops disembarked at Diu, notwithstand- 
ing the discharge of powerful batteries ; for 
these, having rather a high range, passed 
over the soldiers heads as they landed in 
boats, without inflicting any injury. Once on 
shore, a deadly conflict commenced with thie 
bodies of armed citizens who blocked up the 
narrow passages to the town: these were 
at length overpowered; and by the orders 
| of the merciless victor, an indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued. The streets strcamed 
with blood, and the distracted multitudes 
fled to the caves of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, finding that even buildings consecrated 
to the service of the One Universal Lord 
aflorded no refuge from the lust and fury 
of the savage men who dared to cast dis- 
honour on the great name of the Redcemer, 
by styling themselves disciples and propa- 
gators of a faith whose very essence is peace 
and Jove. This disgraceful scene had a suit- 
able conclusion; for Almeida, unable to with- 
draw his troops from their horrible employ- 
ment, resorted to a violent method of re- 
storing some degree of discipline, by causing 
the town to be set on fire. ‘Ihe flames ex- 
tended rapidly over the light timber roofs, 
and after reducing the stately city to a pile 
of smoking wood and ashes, reached the 
harbour. The native shipping was de- 
stroyed ; the Portuguese vessels with difli- 
| culty escaped, and proceeded to the Gulf 
of Cambay. Here Almeida attacked the 
combined fieet, and gained a great but 
| costly victory. The Mameluk portion was 
completely destroyed, and Malek Kiaz com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Almeida stipulated 
for the surrender of Meer Ifocem; but Fiaz 
indignantly refused to betray his ally, and 
would offer no further conccssion as the 
price of peace than tlie freedom of all 
Suropean captives. Having no power of 
enforcing other terms, Almcida was com- 
*The office of viceroy and governor-general was 
the same, though the title differed. 
} Vide British Possesstons in Africa, vol. iii., p. 4. 


pelled ta accept these; bnt unsoftened by 
the kindness which the surviving compa- 
mions of his son had received from their 
brave captor, the Portuguese admiral filled 
the measure of his barbarities by causing 
his prisoners to be shut up in the prize 
vessels and burnt with them. “ Many,” 
says Faria y Sousa, “judged the unhappy 
end of the viceroy and other gentlemen to 
be a just punishment of that crime.” If 
so, it was not long delayed. On the return 
of Almeida to Cochin, a contest seemed 
about to commence with Albuquerque for 
the possession of the supreme authority. 
At this crisis, Ferdinand Coutinho, a noble- 
man of high character, arrived in command 
of fifteen ships and a large body of troops, 
haying been opportunely dispatched by Ema- 
nuel, with powers to act in the very pro- 
bable conjuneture whl i actually arisen. 
By his mediation, Almeida was induced to 
resign the viceroyalty, and set sail for his 
native country, which he never lived to 
reach,—he, who had brought so many to 
an untimely end, himself suffering a vio- 
lent death at the hands of some Hottentots 
at the Cape of Good Hope, of whose cattle 
the Portuguese had attempted to take for- 
cible possession. t 

Albuquerque was now left fo carry out 
nnehecked his ambitious schemes. He com- 
menced by the assault of Calicut (January, 
1510), in conjunction with Coutinho, who, 
being about to return to Portugal, vehe- 
mently urged his claim to be allowed to take 
the lead on this occasion. As the city could | 
only be approached through narrow avenues, 
amidst thick woods, in which the whole 
army had not room to act, it was arranged | 
that the two commanders should advance, at 
day-break on the following morning, in sepa- 
rate divisions. That of Albuquerque took the | 
lead, and obtained possession of a fortified 
palace (previously fixed upon as the first 
object of assault) before the rival party 
reaehed the spot. Coutinho, greatly annoyed 
at being thus anticipated, reproached Albu- 
querque with a breach of faith, and declaring 
that he would not be again forestalled, made 
his way through the streets of Calicut to the 
chief palace, which lay on the other side of 
the city, and formed a little town, enclosed 
by a wall, Being the only regular tortifica- 
tion in the place, it was defended by the 
main strength of the army; but Coutinho 
succeeded in foreing open the gates, and ac- 
quired possession of the whole enclosure. 
Flushed with victory, he gave his men full 
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license to phinder, and withdrew, to seck 
rest and refreshment in the state apartments. 
This over-confidence afforded the Lindoos 
time to recover from their cousteruation ; 
and a ery, uttered by one of the chief naira, 
passed from mouth to mouth, to the distance 
of several miles, until 30,000 armed men 
had assembled, aud in turn, surprised the 
invaders, Albuquerque, who occupied the 
city, vainly strove to maintain the commnu- 
nication with the fleet: he was hemmed in 
with his troops in the narrow lanes and 
avenues, and exposed to a continued shower 
of arrows and stones, one of which felled 
him to the ground. ‘he soldicrs set fire to 
the adjacent buildings, and cscaped to the 
ships, bearing away their commander in a 
state of unconsciousness. Coutinho was less 
fortunate. When, after neglecting repeated 
warnings, at last by the clash of arms 
to the actual stat he ease, he sprang to 
the head of his troops, and fought with the 
fury of desperation, striving not to retain 
possession of the placc—for that was mani- 
festly impossible—but only to ent a path to 
the shore. In this the majority of the com- 
mon soldiers suceceded ; but Coutinho, with 
Vasco Sylvicra, and other nobles of distine- 
tion, were left dead on the field. Out of 
1,600 Portuguese (according to De Barros), 
eighty were killed, and 300 wounded. ‘This 
disastrous commencement, so far from 
checking, only served to imerease the desire 
of Albuquerque for territorial dominion, in 
opposition to the policy previously pursued 
hy Almeida, who had considered that fac- 
tories, guarded by a powerful flect, wonld 
better suit the purposes of commerce, and be 
less likely to excite enmity. 

Disappointed in the hope of gaiuing pos- 
session of the capital of the zamorin, he 
looked round for some other city which 
might form the nucleus of a new empire ; 
for as yet, notwithstanding their high- 
sounding titles, the Portuguese had but a 
preearious tenure, even of the land on 
which their few forts and factorics were 
erected. A useful, though uot creditable ally, 
Timojce, a Hindoo pirate, directed his at- 
tention to Goa, then comprehended in the 
kingdom of Beejapoor. The city was taken 
by surprise in the early part of 1510; re- 
captured a few months later by Yusuf Adil 
Shah, in person; and finally conquered by 


- 


* Portuguese Asia, vol. i., p. 172. 

+ After making large allowatiee for tne barbarities 
commion to his age and nation, Albuquerque seems 
to have been more than usually cruel in his punish- 


1 


Albuquerque, at the close of the same year. 
The contest was prolonged and sanguinary ; 
and the after-slanghter iaust have been ter- 
rific,—sinee, according to Sousa, “ not one 
Moor was left alive in the island.’* The 
Ifindoos were treated very differently; for 
Albuquerque, with a politic view to the cou- 
solidation of his newly-acquired power, con- 
firmed them in their possessions, and pro- 
moted the intermarriage of their women 
with the Portuguese by handsome dowrics, 
at the same time proving his confidence in 
his new subjects, by employing them in 
both eivil and military capacitics. A large 
quantity of cannon and military stores were 
captured in Goa, and probably assisted in 
furnishing the fortifications raised by him in 
that city; and also in fitting out an arma- 
ment, comprising 800 Portuguese and GOO 
Indians, with which Albuquerque procecded 
to attack Malacca. This kingdom was then 
of great importance, being what Singapore 
is now—uamely, the chicf mart of the com- 
merece carried on between Hindoostan, China, 
and the castern islands. The inhabitants made 
a vigorous resistance with cannon and floats 
of wild-fire, and defended their streets by 
mining with gunpowder; but they were 
overpowered hy the Portuguese, who gained 
complete possession of the city, and im- 
mediately began to erect a stroag fort from 
the ruins of the shattered palaces, and take 
other measures for the permancnt establish- 
ment of their supremacy. Negotiations 
were opened with Siam, Java, and Sumatra; 
and friendly embassies are cven asscrted 
to have been dispatched from these countries 
in return. The restless sword of Albu- 
querque next found employment in the de- 
fence of Goa, where tranquillity was no 
sooner restored, than he resumed his plans 
of distant conquest; and after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts upon Aden, assembled 
1,500 European and 600 Asiatic troops, 
in pursuit of the darling object of his am- 
bition—the conquest of Ormuz, the famous 
emporium of the Persiau Gulf. This he ap- 
pears to have accomplished with httle difli- 
culty, by working upon the fears and weak- 
ness of the sovereign, who felt quite in- 
capable of combating a formidable force, led 
by a commander whose ability was more 
than equalled by his ruthless severity ;+ 
and Ormuz, notwithstanding the counter- 


ments. Among many instances, may be cited that 
of his sending Portuguese renegades back to their 
country with their ears, noses, right-hands, and 
thumbs of the left hand cut off. His passions were 
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intrigues of the Persian ambassador, fell an 
easy prize into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Albuquerque, delighted with lis success, 
prepared to return to Goa, there to super- 
intend the consolidation of the dominion he 
had gained, and at the same time recruit 
his own strength, after toils caleulated to 
increase the burden of advancing years. 
These anticipations were suddenly dashed 


| to the ground by tidings which reached 


him while sailing along the eoast of Cambay. 
He who had superseded Almeida, was now 
himself to be ignominiously displaced by a 
new governor—Lope Soarez, who, to make 
the blow more galling, was his personal and 
hitter foe. There was no letter, nor any mark 
of respect or sympathy from the king, and 
no reason assigned for his removal ; probably 
none existed beyond the malice of his foes, 
in suggesting that the powerful viecroy 
might not long continne a subject. New 
officers were nominated to the chief vessels 
and forts, selected from the party known 
to be hostile to his interests; and even men 
whom he had sent home prisoners for 
heinous crimes, returned with high appoint- 
ments. The adherents of Albuqnerque 
rallied round him, and strove to induce him 
to follow the example of many Asiatic 
governors, byasserting his independence; but 
he rejected the temptation, declaring that 
the only course now left him consistent with 
his honour, which through life had been his 
first care, was to die. Then giving way to 
profound melancholy, and refusing food or 
medicine, he soon found the death he 
ardently desired, expirmg upon the bar of 
Goa (which he had ealled his land of pro- 
mise) in December, 1515, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. While writhing under the 
torment of a wounded spirit, he was pre- 
yailed upon to addyess a few proud and 
pathetic lines of farewell to his sovercign, 
commending to his favour the son whom he 
had left in Portugal. “ As for the affairs of 
India,” he added, “they will speak for 
themselves and me.” This was no empty 
boast ; for in five years, Albuquerque had 
raised the maritime power of his nation in 
the Hast, to a point which, in spite of many 


unrestrained, after his nephew, Antonio de Noronha, 
was slain in action; this youth having, according 
to Faria y Sousa, exercised a very salutary influence 
over his temper through his affections. 

* When on his way to supersede Almeida, he at- 
tacked Ormuz, and there committed great crucltics, 
such as cutting off the hands, cars, and noses of per- 
sons carrying provisions into the city. Being com- 


changes and conflicts, it never far surpasscd. 
The prize thus aequired was little less 
than the monopoly of commerce between 
Europe and India, which was maintained 
for upwards of a century. Faria y Sousa, 
indecd, boasts that the empire of his 
countrymen stretched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the frontier of China, and 
comprehended a coast 12,000 miles in ex- 
teut; but this simply signifies, that upon 
this immeuse sca-line, they alone, of the 
nations of Europe, had established factories. 
Of these there were, in all, about thirty— 
in some eases 1,000 miles apart ; and of the 
surrounding country they rarely possessed 
anything beyond that which their walls en- 
circled. In India, Goa was the great seat 
of their influenee: they there obtained pos- 
session of an area, extending, at a subse- 
quent period, over above 1,000 square miles. 
The town of Cochin may be said to have 
been under their control, and probably also 
that of Cananore; but both these small states 
continned to retain their native rajahs. 
Peace had been coneluded with Calicut in 
1518, and a fortified factory erected there: 
they possibly, also, established a few insigni- 
ficant trading depdts on other parts of the 
coast. lad the management of affairs 
continued to be entrusted to such men as 
Albuquerque, it is probable that the strug- 
gle, already commenced with the Moham- 
medans by the seizure of Goa, would have 
continued until the Portuguese had really 
aequired extensive territorial sovereignty ; 
but as it was, the high-sounding titie of 
the viceroy or governor-gencral of India, 
was quite inconsistent with his actual 
position as ruler of a few scattered scttle- 
ments, held at all times on a very precarious 
tenure. 

Lope Soarez, the new governor, presented 
a strong contrast to his predecessor. Albu- 
querque was a man of middle stature, with 
along white beard, which, for a character- 
istie reason, had been suffered to grow 
until it reached his girdle, where he wore 
it knotted.* When not elouded by fieree 
and too frequent paroxysmis of passion, his 


countenance was pleasing, and his manner 
Atar, the governor or regent for the young king, 
the enraged Albuquerque swore, that his beard 
should never be cut, until he shonld sit, for that 
purpose, on the back of his adversary. The oppor- 
tunity never appears to have arrived (for the name 
of Khojeh Ataris not even mentioned in the account 
of the eventual seizure of Goa); and Albuquerque 
carried to his grave a mortifying memorial of the 


pelled to raise the siege by the valour of Khojeh | folly of rash vows.—(Luria y Sousa, vol. i, p. 178.) | 
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VASCO DE 


frank and courteons: to the native princes 
especially he maintained a respectful de- 
meanour, which rendered him popular even 
with those who had little real cause for re- 
garding him with a friendly eye. Soares, 
according to Maria y Sons, “was a comely 
man, with yery red hair,” and a haughty 
and repulsive bearing. Tis covetous and 
grasping conduct set an example which was 
speedily followed ; and the whole body of the 
inilitary bewan e trade, or rather plun- 
der, each one on his own account, with an 
utter disregard lor the public service. The 
main-spring of the mischief was in Portugal, 
where, instead of seleeting men of tricd 
ability and rectitude, birth or patronage be- 
came the first requisite for an office, in 
which the formula of installation required 
from the suceessful candidate a solemn as- 
severation, that he had made no interest to 
proeure that employment. “ How necdless 
the question!” exclaims Faria y Sousa, 
“how false the oath!? Iven if a good 
governor were appointed by a happy acci- 
dent, or in a moment of urgent necessity, 
he could hope to effect tthe permanent re- 
form; for in the event of his sending home 
officers charged with the most ontrageous 
offences, they, if men of ‘wealth, however 
aequired, were sure of a favourable hearing 
at court, and their representations would 
probably succeed even im procuring the 
dlownfall of their more riglitcons accuser. 

Tt is quite unnecessary to follow in detail 
the hostilities tn which the Portuguese be- 
came involved with the natives of every 
place where they had established them- 
sclves, being, in some cascs, completely 
expelled; in others, barely tolerated: this 
fulfilling the prophee y of one of the despised 
{lindoos,—that “whatever they gained. as 
courageous soldiers, they would lose as 
coyetous merchants ;?* and it might with 
truth have been added, as persecnting 
bigots: for the injunetions given to the 
eight Pons Sey friars attached to Cabral’s 
expedition, to “carry fire and the sword 
into every country which should refuse to 
listen to their preachlug,” + were not neg- 
lected by their sucecssors. 

The administration of Soarez, though 
generally disastrous,t was distinguished by 

* Sousa adds, * Who was most barbarous—he that 
said this, or they who did what he said?” 

+ De Barros aud Maria y Souso, vol. i. p. 53. 

t The wrath excited by the piratical seizure of two 
ships, caused the expnision cf the Portuguese from 
Bengal, where they wished to establish factories. 

§ Surat (according to Sousa), whenattacked in 1530, 
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the erection of a fort and factory in the 
territory of the king of Columbo, in Ceylon 
(av. 1517), from “whom, though he had 
from the first traded amicably with them, 
the Portuguese now cxueted a yearly tribute 
of 1,200 quintals of cinnamon, twelve rings 
of rubics and sapphires, and six elephants. 
ft is probable this payment conld not be 
enforced, as the fort itself was abandoned, 
in 1624, as not worth the keeping, by Vasco 
de Gams, who was scent out as viceroy in 
that year. is tenure of office lasted but 
three months, being terminated hy death ou 
Christinas Eve. Sousa describes De Gama as 
a man of “middle size, somewhat gross, and 
of a ruddy complexion ;” of a dauutless dis- 
position ; capable of enduring extraordinary 
fatigue; prompt and resolute in the exeeu- 
tion of justice. Eyen during his mortal 
sickness the veteran discoverer zcalously 
exerted himself to put down piracy by sea 
aud peculation by land, preparatory to the 
execution of greater designs; but the tem- 
porary check given to long-permitted nial- 
practices was soon over-stepped; and the dis- 
scnsions arising from the unbridled lust and 
avarice of the Portuguese reached such a 
height, that had the natives combined to- 
gether against them, their total expulsion 
would scem to have been very practicable. 
The zamorin succeeded in driving them 
from Calicut, whieh they quitted after per- 
forming the humiliating task of destroying 
their own fortifications. 

Nuno da Cunha was sent out in 152! 
Ile was then forty-two years of age, tall, 
and well-proportioned, with a fair com- 
plexion and black beard, but disfigured by 
the loss of an eye. Tis reputation for jus- 
tice and moieration, though probably de- 
served, so far as his countrymen were con- 
cerned, ill accords with the character of his 
foreign pohey; for during his administra- 
tion a scrics of unprovoked outrages of the 


most disgraceful character were committed | 


on the territorics of neighbouring rulers. 
The coast of Guzcrat was ravaged in 1530; 
towns and villages, including Surat,§ Da- 
maun, aud others of note, were phindered 
and burned; the adjacent land bereft of 
every semble of cultivation; and the 
wretched inhabitants carried off as slaves. || 


contained “ten thousand families, mostly handicrafts, 
and all of no courage :” it was taken almost with- 
out resistanee, “and nothing left in it that had life, 
or was of yalue. ‘Phen the cily, and some ships 
iat lay in the arsenal, were burnt.” 

|| The result of a single incursion on the coast of 
Diu was “ihe obtainment cf 4,000 slaves and an 


oa 
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In the two following years an expedition 
was carried out, which, though unsuceessful 
in its main object—ithe taking of Diu—re- 


| sulted in the capture of the strong island of 
| Beth, seven leagues distant: the whole of 


the towns on the Maharashtra coast, from 
Chieklee Tarapoor to Bassein, were burned, 


and contributions levied from Tanna and 


Bombay. The contest between Bahadur 


‘Shah and the Moguls, drove the former into 


.a eomprontise with his Enropean foes, whase 


assistance against the emperor, Humayun, 
he purchased by granting the long-desired 


permission to build a fort at Diu,* and by 
the cession of Bassein in perpetuity, with 


j authority to levy duties on the trade with 
| the Red Sea. 


The circumstances connected 
with the assassination of Bahadur by the 
Portnguese have been already repeatedly 
meutioned.+ The immediate consequence 
was their oceupation of Diu, where they ob- 
tained some treasure and an extraordinary 
amount of cannon and mihtary stores. 

In September, 1538, a determined at- 
tempt to reeover Diu was made by a foree 


| levied in Guzerat, through the exertions of 


a Moorish emef, named Khojeh Zofar, and 
supported by a squadron dispatched by the 
Grand Seignior, under the command of Soly- 
man Pasha, the governor of Cairo. The 
small and sickly garrison of the fort de- 
fended themselves with desperate valour; 
and the women, incited by the enthusiasm 
of Donna Isabella de Vega (the wife of the 
governor), and others, bore their part in the 
danger and fatigue, by taking upon them- 
selyes the task of repairing the works 
shattered by the imeessant fire of the 
batteries. Attempts to earry the fortress 
by storm were continued during two months, 
and the besieged were well nigh exhausted, 
only forty men remaining fit for duty, when, 
to their joyful surprise, want of union in 
the camp of the cnemy, added probably to 
ignorance of the straits to which they were 
reduced, led Solyman to abandon the enter- 
prise on the very eve of success. During his 
way to Egypt he committed great eruelties 
on the Portuguese whom he fonnd at differ- 
infinite booty.” The fleet, as reviewed in 1531, con- 
sisted of * above four hundred sail, many large, more 
indifferent, and the greatest number small; several 
of them were only sutlers, fitted out by the natives 
for private gain,” and manned by 38,600 soldiers, 
1,450 Portuguese seamen, 2,000 Malabars and Cana- 
rese, 8,000 slaves, and 5,000 scamen.—( Sousa, vol. i. 
p. 347.) Nuno is also deseribed as employing as 
sailors “1,000 Lasearines of the country.” 

* Sousa relates a feat, performed on this oceasion 
by a Portuguese, named Botello, who, hoping to 


ent Arabian ports, putting 140 of them to 
death, and causing their heads, ears, and 
noses to be salted, and so preserved for the 
gratification of the Grand Turk. This at 
least is the story told by Sousa, who de- 
parts from his usual moderation in deseribing 
this formidable foe to his nation, represent- 
ing him as ill-favoured, short and eorpulent 
—“‘more like a beast than a man.” Al 
though cighty years of age, and unable to 
rise without the assistance of fonr servants, 
he obtained the command of the recent 
expedition, by yveason of the enormous 
wealth gathered by oppression, whieh en- 
abled him to furnish the shipping at his 
own cost. «At length a eareer of crime was 
terminated by suicide, committed in a 
paroxysin of envy and wounded pride. 

The reason of suceour not having been 
dispatched from Goa to Din, was the unset- 
tled state of affairs oceasioned by the recall 
of Nuno da Cunha, whose ten years’ ad- 
ministration was brought to a close as ab- 
rupt and humiliating as that of Albuquerque. 
dis ayyressive poliey is quite unjustifiable ; 
but as King John IIT. was httle disposed to 
be eritieal on that account, the perfect dis- 
interestedness and energy of the governor 
had merited honour rather than disgrace. 

Like many other of the world’s gveat 
men, who have thonght to serve their coun- 
try at the expense of duty to God and the 
common rights of mankind, Nuno discovered 
his error too late: he fell sick, and died on 
the voyage to Portugal, the body being com- 
mitted to the deep, in comphianee with the 
command of the disappointed statesman, 
that his ungrateful country should not have 
his bones. 

The next memorable epoch in Indo-Por- 
tuguese annals, is formed by the adminis- 
tration of Martin Alonzo de Sousa, whieh 
commenced in 15-12, and lasted about three 
years, during which brief period, his fierce, 
bigotted, and grasping conduet completely 
neutralised the beneficial effeet of the efforts 
of lis immediate predecessor, Stephen de 
Gama,f War again commeneed with the 
neighbonring ,rnlers: cities were destroyed, 
regain the favour of King John by being the first 
to communicate the weleome news, set out from 
India with five Turopeans and some slaves, in a 
barque, 16 feet long, 9 broad, and 43 deep. The 
slaves mutinied, and were all slain ; the Kuropeans 
held on their course without sailors or pilot, and 
after enduring great aardships, arrived at Lisbon. 

+ Tide preceding section, pp, 85—103. 

{ The son of Vaseo held sway during two years. 
In evidence of his disinterestedness, it is said that 
he left India 40,000 crowns poorer than he entered it. 
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tovether with cvery living thing they cou- 
tained ;* temples were despoiled, and cruelty 
and corruption reigned undisgiised.  Fran- 
cois Xavier, one of the earliest Jesuits, had 
cone to India with De Sousa. Ie exerted 
himself strennously in representing the im- 
policy of the course pursued, which, if not. 
cheeked, threatened to canse the downfall 
of Portuguese power throughout Asia; hut 
his arguments appear to have been unheeded. 
The king of Guzerat, foreed into a renewal 
of hostilities, co-operated with his old ally 
Khojeh Zofar, who again besieged the fort 
of Diu, a.p. 1515. The blockade lasted 
eight months, and was carried on after the 
death of Khojech Zofar (whose head and 
hand were carried away by a cannon-hall) 
by his son, entitled Rumi Khan. Provi- 
sions became so searee, that nauscous vermin 
were uscd for food; while “a crow taken 
upon the dead bodies was a dainty for the 
sick, and sold for five crowns.” ‘The am- 
munition was almost spent, and the soldicrs 
exhausted with fatigue. The women dis- 
played the same determination as on a pre- 
vious occasion, and the fort was maintained 
until the new governor, Don Juan de Castro, 
arrived to its relicf. On his way he cap- 
tured several ships in the vicinity of Damann, 
and “cutting the Moors that were in them 
in picces, threw them into the mouths of 
the rivers, that the tide carrying them up, 
they might. strike a terror in all that coast.” 
Ansote and other towns were destroyed, and 
“the finest women of the Brahmins and Ba- 
nians slanghtered.” In fact, these butchers 
spared neither youth nor beauty, age nor 
infirmity; the sanetity of cast, nor the in- 
noeence of childhood. After raising the 
sicge of the fort, the city of Diu beeame the 
secne of a fierce conflict, in which, when 
the Portugnese wavered, the favourite expe- 
dient was resorted to of holding up a eruci- 
fix as an incitement to renewed cxertion. 
The sword was a favourite means of con- 
version with Romish missionaries ; priestly 
rebes and warhke weapous were quite compa- 
tible; and, on the present occasion, one Fra 
Antonio played a leading part. The result 
is best told in the words of the historian 
above quoted, and may serve to illustrate the 
manner in which hostilities were condneted 
hy Jus countrymen, under the personal 


* The rani, or queen of a small raj or kingdom, 
situated on the Canarese coast, having refused to pay 
tribute to the Portuguese, was punished by the de- 
struction of her eapital, Batecala. “The eity,” says 
Faria y Sousa, “ran with the blood of all living 


leadership of a governor whose administra- 
tion is generally considered one of pecu- 
liar prosperity and honour. An arm of the 
descerated symbol was shattered in the con- 
test, upon which “the priest, calling upon 
the men to revenge that sacrilege, they fell 
ou with such fury, that having done inere- 
dible excention, they drove the eneniy to 
the city, who still gave way, facing us. ‘The 
first that entered the city with them was 
Don Juan, then Dou Alvaro and Don 
Emanuel de Lima, and the governor, all 
several ways, miuking the streets and houses 
rai with blood, The women escaped not the 
fate of the men, and children were slain at 
their mothers’ breasts, one stroke taking 
away two lives. The first part of the booty 
was precions stones, pearls, gold and silver; 
other things, though of valuc, were slighted 
as enmbersome, * * * Of the Portuguese, 
100 were killed ; others say only thirty-four : 
of the enemy, 5,000 [ineluding Rum Khan 
and others of note.] Free plunder was 
alowed, * * * There were taken many 
colours, forty pieces of cannon of an extra- 
ordinary bigness, which, with the lesser, made 
up 200, and a vast quantity of ammunition.’ > 

After this “glorions victory,” thirty ships 
were scent to devastate the Cambay coust: 
the people fled in alarm from the burning 
towns and villages, and took refuge in the 
mountain caves, The inhabitants of a city, 
ealled Goga, while sleeping in imagined 
security, a leagne distant from their ruined 
homes, were surprised at night, and all put 
to the sword. ‘The cattle in the fields were 
either killed or ham-strung. Jn the various 
vessels captured along the coast of Baroacl:, 
the same system of general massacre was 
earricd out; and the groves of palm-trees, 
which afford, in many places, the solé article 
of subsistence, were systematically destroyed. 

The governor returned in trimmph to 
Goa, crowned with laurel, preceded by 
Fra Antonio and his crucifix, and followed 
by 600 prisoners in chains, the royal stan- 
dard of Cambay sweeping the ground. The 
streets were hungand carpeted with silk, scat- 
tered over with gold and silver leaves. The 
ladics threw flowers at the fect of the con- 
queror, and sprinkled swect-scented waters 
as he passed their windows. This ovation, 
whether designed to gratify individual vanity, 


ereatures before it was burnt; then the eountry was 
laid waste, and ail the woods eut down.”—(Vol ii, 
p- 74.) Other small Hindoo states are mentioned by 
Sousa as personally defended by female sovereigns. 

t Larta y Souse, vol. ii., pp. 110 to 113, 
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or with the idea of making an impression on 
the natives, was rendered the more un-, 
seemly by the faet, that Don Fernando, the 
son of the governor, had perished during 
the siege of Diu. The sway of. De Castro 
lasted only from 1545 to 1548. Notwith- 
standing his sanguinary proecedings, he 
appears to have been solicitous for the inter- 
ests of commerce, and perfeetly disinterested ; 
for, instead of having amassed wealth, like 
many other governors of equally short stand- 
ing, he was so poor, that in Ins last illness 
provision was made for him out of the publie 
revenue.* The eause of his death, at forty- 

seven years of age, is said by Faria y Sousa 
to have been “ grief for the miserable estate 


| to which India was reduced’’—a statement 


reeoneilable with other aeeounts of this 
period, only hy supposing that amid seeming 
prosperity, De Castro furesaw the end of an 
oppressive and eorrupt system. 

The invasion of Sinde, in 1556, under the 
administration of Franeiseo Barreto, is al- 
leged to have been provoked by the fiekleness 
of its ruler, who first solicited and then re- 
fused Portuguese co-operation, thus afford- 
ing a pretext for his intended auxiliaries to 
piliage his capital (Tatta), kill 8,000 persons, 
and destroy by fire “to the value of above 
two millions of gold,” after loading their 
vessels with one of the richest booties they 
had ever taken in India. Eight days were 
spent in ravaging the eountry on both sides 
of the Indus, after whieh the fleet returned, 
having, it would appear, seareely lost a man. 
The next exploit was the burning of Dabul 
and the neighbouring villages, in revenge 
for the hostility of the king of Beejapoor. 

Religious perseeution, ‘which secms to 
lhave stumbered for a time, awoke with 
renewed ferocity, and was direeted rather 
against what-the Romish priests chose to 
eall heresy, than absolute paganism. An 
aeecount of the alleged mission of St. 
Thomas the apostle, and of the Christian 
chureh spoken of by Cosmas,f in the sixth 
century, properly belongs to the seetion on 
the religious condition of India, In this 
place it is sufficient to say, that both on 
the Malabar coast aud in the kingdom of 
Ethiopia—inelnding the state whose ruler 
attained such extraordinary eclebrity under 
the name of Prester Johu—the Portuguese 
found Christian communities who steadily 


* Ve dicd in the arms of Francois Xavier, “In 
liis private cabinet was found a bloody discipline 
(? a scourge) and three royals, which was all his trea. 
sure.” (Faria y Sousa, vol. it, p. 129.) 


'yefused to acknowledge the. supremacy cf 
the pope; rejected the use of images, to- 
‘gether with all dogmas regarding transub- 
' stantiation, extreme unction, celibaey of 
priests, &e., and asked fer blessings, whe- 
| ther temporal or eternal, only in the name 
lof the one mediator, Jesns Christ. These 
“ancient Christians,” says Sousa, “ dis- 
turbed sueh as were converted from pa- 
ganism”’ by Zavier and his fellow-labonrers : 
the Jews also proved a stumbling-block. 
In 1514, Jerome Diaz, a Portuguese phy- 
sician of Jewish extraction, was burnt for 
heresy ; and probably many others of less 
note shared his fate. In 1560, the first 
archbishop of Goa was sent from Lisbon, 
aecompanied by the first inquisitors, for the 
suppression of Jews and hereties. Throngh- 
out the existenee of this horrible tribunal, 
erimes of the most fearful charaeter were 
perpetrated ; and in the minds alike of the 
denonneed schismaties and of pagans, a 
deep loathing was exeited against their per- 
secutors, ‘Lhe overthrow of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuggur, in 1564, by the 
combiued efforts of the four Mohammedan 
Deceani states, left these latter at liberty to 
turn their attention more fully towards their 
European foes; and in 1571, a league was 
formed against the Portuguese by the kings 
of Beejapoor and Ahmedunggur. The za- 
morin of Calicut likewise joined them; but 
from some distrust in his own mind, long 
withheld his personal eo-operation. Ah 
Adil Shah besieged Goa, sustained great 
loss, and after ten months was compelled 
to withdraw withont having accomplished 
anything. Mortezza Nizam Shah sus- 
tained a mortifying defeat at Choul, and 
was glad to°make peaee with the triumphant 
Portuguese. The zamorin, thongh last in 
the field, had the best success, obtaining 
the surrender of the fort Chale (a few miles 
from Calicut) from Don George de Castro, 
who, althongh eighty years "ot acc, was 
heheaded at Goa ‘by ‘orders from Por tugal, 
on the ground of having surrendered “his 
charge without suflicient reason. 

A change was made in 1571 in the duties 
of the governor, by the division of authority 
over Portuguese affairs in Asia into three 
parts: the first, that of Judia, being made 
to comprise their possessions situated be- 
tween Cape Guardafti and Ceylon ;{ the 


+ Surnamed LOGIE or the Indian voyager. 

{ The proceedings of the Portuguese in Ceylon 
are purposely omitted here : they will be narrated in 
the history of that island. 


TI 


“TOLY INQUISITION” IN I 


NDIA, PROM 1560 ro 1816, 


second, styled J/onomotupa, extending fail carrochas, on which devils and flanies were 


Cape Corrie ntes to Guardafin; the third, or 
Malacca, from Peeu to China, The sway 
of Portugal was now, however, nearly ended ; 

she had misused the trust committed to hee 
care, and was punished by the suspension of 
her independence, alter maintaining it 500 
years. King Schastian fell in Africa, in 
1578, und about two years later, Philip 11. 
of Spain proeured the reannexation of Por- 
tugal, to whieh he laid claim in right of Ri 
mother, Isabella, In India, the change wa 

only from bad to worse: the furnace of per- 
secution was heated seven times hotter than 
before. The Syrian Cliristians of Malabar 
were eruelly perseented, their bishop seized 
and sent to Lishon, and their churehes pil- 
laged ; their books, ineludiug ancient copies 
of the Seriptures, burned, while Archbishop 
Menezes marched, singing a hymn, round the 
flames (1599.) ‘The Inquisition increased in 
power; and, perhaps, among all the impious 
and hateful sacrifices offered up by men 
given over to dark delusions, never yet did 
idolatrous pagan, or professed devil-worship- 
per, pollute this fair earth hy any crime of 
so decp adye as the hideous duto da 4, 
usually celebrated on the first Sundays in 
Advent.* Dellon, a French physician, who 
languished two years in the dungeons of 
Goa, has given a life-like pietnre of the 
horrible Bee cuials of which he was an 
oye. paces; and deseribes lis ‘ extreme 
joy” at learning that his sentenee was not 
to be burnt, but to bea galley-slave for five 


years.T Ne speaks of himself'as having heard | 


also depicted. The bell of the cathedral 
began to ring a little before’ sunrise, and 
the gloomy procession commeneed—men and 
women indiscriminately mixed, walking with 
bleeding fect over the sharp stones, and 
eagerly gazed on by innumerable crowds 
assembled from all parts of India to behold 
this “act of faith’? of a Muropean nation. 
Sentence was pronounced before the altar 
in the chnreh of St. Francis, the grand 
8 inqmisitor and his counsellors sitting on 
one side, the viecroy and his court on the 
other; and eaeh victim reeeived the final 
intimation of his doom by a slight blow 
upon the breast from the aleaule. Then 
followed their immolation, the viecroy and 


/eourt still looking on while the prisoners 


every morning, for many weeks, the shricks 
of nnfortunate victims nudergoing the gues-— 


tion; and hie judged that the number of pri- 
soners must be very large, because the pro- 
found silence which reigned within the walls 
of the building, enabled him to count the 
number of doors opened at the hours of 
meals, At the appointed time, the captives 
were assembled hy their black-robed jailors, 
and clothed in the sax benito, a garb of yellow 
cloth, with the eross of St. Andrew before 
and behind. The relapsed hereties were 
dressed in the samarra, a grey robe, with 
the portrait of the doomed wearer painted 
npon it, surrounded by burning torches, 
flames, and demons; and on their heads 
were placed sugar- loaf-shaped caps, called 


* The portion of the gospel read on that day men- 
tions the last judgment; and the Inquisition pre- 
tended, by the eeremony, to exhibit an emblem of 
thatawful event.—Wallace’s Memoirs of India, p.394. 


+ Dellon was accused of heresy for having spoken’ $ Hough's Christianity in India, vol. i., chap. iv 


were bound to the stake in the inidst of 
the faggots, and hearing, as a periodical 
occurrenee, the shricks and groans of these 
unhappy creatures. The vengeanee of the 
Inquisition eecased not even here: the day 
after the exeeution, the portraits of the 
murdered men were carricd to the chureh 
of the Dominicans, and there kept in memory 
of their fate; and the bones of such as had 
died in prison, were likewise preserved in 
smal] chests painted over with flames and 
demons.t 

These are dark deeds whieh none aspiring 
to the pure and holy name of Christian ean 
record without a feeling of deep humiliation ; 
but they may not be shrouded in oblivion, 
since they furnish abundant reason why the 
mutilated gospel preached by Romish priests 
made so little permanent impression in 
India; and, moreover, afford enduring evi- 
dence that England, and every other pro- 
testing nation, had solid grounds for seve- 
ranee from the polluted and rotten branch 
which produeed such fruit as-“ the holy In- 
quisition.” In Europe, as in Asia, a light 
had heen thrown on the true nature of the 
iron yoke, with which an ambitious priest- 
hood had dared to fetter nations in the 
name of the Divine Master, whose preecpts 
their deeds of pride and cruelty so flagrantly 
belied, The Reformation, faulty as were 
some of the instruments concerned in its es- 
tablishment, had yet taught men to look to 
the written gospel for those laws of liberty 
and love which nations and individuals are 


disparagingly of the adoration of images. He had 
also grievously offended by calling the inquisitors 
fallihle men, and the “ holy oftice” a fearful tribunal 
whieh Franee had acted wisely in rejecting. 
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alike bound to observe. Unhappily, this 
great lesson was but imperfectly learned ; 
for although withheld rights have ever 
formed a popular theme, the responsibilities 
those rights involve cannot be expected 
to commend themselves, save to eonscien- 
tious and enlightened minds. Thus it proved 
easier to renounce the dogmas of popery, 
than to root out the vices it had fostered 
or permitted; and tlic very people who had 
most cause for gratitude in being delivered 
from the oppressive and arrogant dominion | 
of Spain, became themselves examples of 
an equally selfish and short-sighted policy. 
At this period there were many signs in the 
commereial horizon, that neither papal bulls, 
nor the more reasonable respect paid to the 
claims of discovery and _ preoccupation, 
could any longer preserve the monopoly of 
the Indian trade to Spain and Portugal. 
Several causes combined for its destruction. 
The conquest and settlement of America 
afforded full employment for the ambition 
and ferocity of Phihp II.; and his Asiatic 
territories were left in the hands of rulers, 
who, for the most part, thought of nothing 
but the gratification of their own passions, 
and the aceumulation of wealth;—which 
latter, by pillage of every description, and 
by the shameless sale of all offices and posi- 
tions, they usually contrived to do in the 
period of two to three years,* which formed 
the average duration of their tenure of office. 
It may be readily imagined that the measures 
of his predecessor were rarely carried ont 
by any governor; but all seem to have 
agreed in comniying at the most notorious 
infraction of the general rule which forbade 
any Portuguese to traffic on his own aceomnt, 
as an unpardonable infringemeut on thic 


exelusive rights of his sovereign. Corrup- 
tion, mismanagement, and the growing 


aversion of the natives, gradually diminished | 
the trade, until the average annual arrival 
in Lisbon of ships from India was reduced 
from five to about three; and the annual | 
value of the eargoes decreased in proportion | 
to about a million crowns. Thus, notwith- 


* From the arrival of Almeida in 1505, to 1640 (the 
period at which Sousa terminates his history), there 
were some fifty vieeroys or governors, of whom 
a very large proportion (about one-third) died in 
India or on their voyage home. 

t The possessions of Spain and Portugal, at this 
time, were the forts of Dinl (on the Indus) and 
of Din; a fortified factory at Damaun; the town 
and eastle of Choul; a factory at Jabul; the city of 


Lasscin ; the island of North Salsette, and the town 
of Tanna; the island of Bombay; the city and fort 


standing the royal monopoly of spices, 
Philip soon found that the expense of main- 
tuning the various Indian governmentst 
exceeded the commercial profits: he there- 
fore made over the exclusive privilege of 
trading to India, in the year 1587, to a com- 
pany of Portugnese merchants, on conside- 
ration of a certain aunnal payment; reserv- 
ing, however, the appointment of governors, 
the command of the army, and every de- 
scription of territorial revenne and power. 
This change in the state of aifairs created 
great excitement and dissatisfaction at Goa. 
It was evident that the company, if able 
and willing to enforce the rights bestowed 
upon them, would reduce the profits of the 
various officials to their legitimate hounds; 
and the very thought was intolerable to a 
community who, “from the viceroy to the 
private soldier, were all illicit traders, and 
oceasionally pirates.’”~ The general disorga- 
nisation was increased, in 1591, by the arrival 
of a papal bull and royal command for the 
forcible conversion of infidels; whieh was 
m effect, free leave and license to every 
member of the Romish communion to 
torture and destroy all who differed from 
them on doctrinal points, and to pillage pa- 
godas or churches, publie or private dwel- 
lings, at pleasure. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding could scarecly fail to bring about 
its own termination; and the strong grasp 
of tyranny and persecution, though more 
fierce, was yet rapidly growing weaker, and 
would probably have been shaken off by the 
natives themselves, even in the absence of 
the European rivals who now appeared on 
the scene. England, under the fostering 
eare of Elizabeth, had already manifested 
something of the energy which, under the 
Divine blessing, was to secnre to her the 
supremacy of the ocean; to extend her 
sway over ancient and populous nations ; 
and to lay the foundation of the greatest 
colonial empire the world ever saw. ‘This 
puissance was still in the embryo, and Eng- 
land a little kingdom with a hited trade, 
when her soldiers and merchants began the 


of Goa; and factories at Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, 
Cananore, Calicut, Cranganore, and Quiloa;  sta- 
tions at Negapatam and St. Thomas, or Mcliapoor, 
(on the Coromandel coast); and several commercial 
posts in Bengal. ‘They had also the port of Cochin ; 
factories, or liberty to trade at Pegn, Martaban, and 
Junkseylon; held the strongly-fortified town of Ma- 
lacea, and had, moreover, established themselves at 
several commanding points in the island of Ceylon. 
(Bruce's Annals of Hast Lidia Company, vol. i. p. 24) 
{ Maepherson’s Commerce with India, p. 32. 


VIRST DUTCLL VOYAGH TO TTHS IN 


strugele with the combined forces of Spain 
and Portugal, in alliance with a people whose 
| newly -acquived independence had originated 
in the reaction caused by thie cormption and 
cruclty of the Spanish government, rcpre- 
seuted by sueh men as the Duke of Alva, 
and the bigotry of Rome, represented by 
such institutions as the Inquisition.* 

Riss or Yuren Powrr.—It was only 
in the year 1579 that the Netherlanders 
ventured to defy the power of Philip, and 
formed themselves into a separate govern- 
ment, which they did not establish withont 
a desperate and prolonged contlict, aided zea- 
lously by Blizabeth. ‘Their after-progress 
was warvellous; and before neighbouring 
countries had well learned to recognise their 
uew position, the “poor distressed people 
of Tolland” had changed that designation 
for the “Ligh and Mighty States, the Umited 
Provinees.” The course that materially 
aided their rapid advancement was forced 
upon them by the arbitrary policy of Philip. 
Iaving very little land, they had ever mainly 
depended for subsistence on fisheries, trade, 
aud navigation. Wile Portugal was a sepa- 
rate kingdom tlicy resorted thither for Kast 
India produce, of which they became the 
earvicrs to all the northern nations of 
Hurope; and after the annexation of that 
kingdom to Spain, thicir ships continued to 
sail to Lisbon under neutral colours, at 
which the Portuguese gladly connived. 
But Phikhp, hoping to lay the axe to the 
yoot of the mercantile prosperity which 
enabled his former subjects to sustain a 
costly and sanguinary contest with his 
mighty armics, compelled the Portuguese 
to renounce this profitable intercourse,— 


* Before the people rose against their oppressors, 
100,000 of them were judicially slaughtered—the 
men by fire and sword, and the women by being 
buried alive.—( Groti Annal. Belg. pp. 15—17.) 

t Along the shores of Norway, Russia, and Yar- 
tary, to China, and thence into the Tndian Ocean. 

{ The manner in which he acquired this know- 
ledge is yarionsly related :—by Savary, as obtained in 
the | Portuguese service; by other authorities, during a 
long impr isonment at Lisbon; Raynal says 48: debt ; 
Sallengre, i in consequence of the suspicions excited 
by his inquiries on commereial subjects. His free- 
dom was procured by payment of a heavy fine, sub- 
seribed on his behalf by Dutch merehants. (See 
different accounts, commented on in Maepherson’s 
European Commerce with India, note to p. 45.) 

§ Two of the vessels were 400 tons burthen, ear- 
rying cach eighty-four men, six large brass cannon, 
fourteen lesser guns, four great “patereroes” and 


eight little ones, pwith “muskers” and small guns in | 
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laid an embargo on all Dutch ships, seized 
the cargoes, imprisoned the merchants and 
ship-masters, or delivered them over as 
heretics to the tender mercies of the In- | 
quisition, and even foreed the mariners and 
others imto his hated service. The Dutch, 
driven to desperation by an enemy from 
whom they had all to fear and nothing to 
hope, incited by the able counsel of Prince 
Maurice, resolved to attempt procuring the 
necessary supplies of spices direct from Asia. 

With the double inducement of avoiding 
the flects which guarded the approach to the 
Indian seas, and of finding a much shorter 
route, the Dutch (following the cxample 
of various Inglish navigators) strove to 
discover a north-castern passage to India,t 


and in the years 1594-5, and ’6, sent 
three expeditions for this purpose. All 


failed, and the last adventurers were com- 
pelled to winter on the dreary shores 
of Nova Zembla. In the meantime some 
Dutch merchants, not caring to wait the 
doubtful issue of these attempts, formed 
themselves into a company, and resolved 
to brave the opposition of Philip, by com- 
meneing a private trade with India vid 
the Cape of Good Hope. Four ships were 
dispatched for this purpose, under the diree- 
tion of Cornclins Houtman,{ a Dutch mer- 
chant or navigator, well acquainted with the 
nature and conduct of the existing Indian 
traffie; and the coast of Bantam (Java) was 
reached without hindrance, save from the 
clements.§ Having obtained cargoes, partly 
hy purchase from the natives, but chiefly 
by plunder from the Portuguese, Houtman 
returned to the Texel, where, notwithstanding 
the loss of one of the vessecls—a very frequent 
oceurrence in thosedays, || —the sate arrival of 


‘men, six large cannon, with lesser ones in proportion ; 


the fourth, of thirty tons, with twenty-four men and | 
eannon: the whole carrying 249 mariners. The fleet 
sailed from the Texel the 2nd of April, 1595 ; reached 
Teneriffe on the 19th; St. Jago on the 26th; crossed 
the equator on the lith of June; on the 2nd of 
August doubled the Cape of Good Hope (seamen | 
in great distress with scurvy), and remained some | 
days on the coast: in September, October, and No- | 
vember, the ships were at different parts of Mada- 
gasear, and sailed thence on the Ist of December 
towards Java, which was reached in the middle of 
January, 1596; thus terminating the first Duteh voy- 
age to ‘the Tagters seas.—(See Collection of Voyages 
undertaken by Dutch East India Company. London 
translation, 1808.) 

lI Linschoten says, that almost every year one or 
two Portuguese East-Indiamen were lost. Faria 
y Sousa gives an account of 9.56 vessels, which sailed 
from Portugal for India, from 1412 (when Prince 


proportion; the third, of 200 tons, had fifty-nine | Tlenry first ‘attempted the discovery of a passage by 


| 
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the remainder was welcomed as an auspicious 
commencement of the nndertaking. Several 
new companies were formed ;—the number 
of ships annually inereased,* and succeeded 
in obtaining cargoes, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Portuguese, who strove, but 
for the most part ineffectually, to prejudice 
the natives against their rivals; their own 
proecedings having been so outragcons, that 
any prospect of a check or counteraction 
seemed rather to be courted than avoided. 
In 1600, not five years after the first ex- 
pedition under Houtman, forty vessels, of 


from 400 to 600 tons, were fitted out by) 


the Duteh. Hitherto the Spanish monarch 
had made no effort to intercept their fleet ; 
but im the following year he dispatched an 
armament of thirty ships of war, by which 
eight outward-bound vessels, under the 
command of Spilbergen, were attacked near 
the Cape Verd Islands. The skill and 
bravery of the defendants enabled them 
to offer effectual resistance, and they sne- 
eceded in making their way to India without 
any serious loss. Pluilip did not again at- 
tempt a naval contest, but made military 
force the basis of his subsequent efforts for 
their subjugation; prohibiting them, under 
pain of corporal punishment, from trading 
with the Spanish possessions, either in the 
East or West Indies. These threats proved 
only an incitement to more determined 
efforts; and it being evident that the com- 
bination of the several Duteh companies 
would tend to strengthen them against the 
common foe, they were united, in 1602, by 
the States-General, and reeciyed a charter 
bestowing on them, for a term of twenty- 
one years, the exclusive right of trade with 


India, together with authority to commission | 


all functionaries, civil and military, to form 
what establishments they pleased, and 
make war or peace in all countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
the claims of the proprietors of the minor 
associations, the 1few company was divided 
into six chambers or boards of management, 
of which Amsterdam and Middleburg were 
the chief, their share in the funds subseribed 
being proportionably represented by twenty- 
sca) to 1610: of these, 150 were lost, and with 
them he estimates not less than 190,000 persons— 
a not improbable number, considering the reat 
size of many of the vesscls, which carried 800 or 
900 men. 

* In 1598, two fleets, consisting of cight vessels, 
were sent hy the Amsterdam merehants from the 
Texel, and five from Rotterdam, which were followed 


| up by successive fleets in subsequent years, as the 


1 


TVrom regard to. 
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five and twelve directors; the remaining 
chambers of Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn, and 
Enkhuysen having cach seven directors: 
making a total of sixty-five persons, with a 
capital of 6,440,200 guilders, or (taking 
the guilder at ls. 8d.) about £586,600. 
The project was popular, and brought both 
money and a valuable class of emigrants into 
Yolland, many opulent merchants of the 
Spanish provinces in the Netherlands, and 
of other places, removing with their effects 
into the Dutch territory. No time was 
lost im fitting ont a fleet of fourteen large 
ships, well manned, and furnished with 
soldiers and the necessary military and 
other stores requisite for the carrying out of 
the aggressive policy henceforth to be adopted 
against the national enemies, whom the 
Duteh had previously shunned rather than 
courted encountering in their foreign pos- 
sessions.t The same power, whose co-opera- 
tion had so materially contributed to the 
suecess of their European struggles, now 
came equally opportunely to their assistance 
in Asia; for in this same year (1602) the 
first ships of the first English Mast IndiaCom- 
pany appeared in the Indian seas. It may 
be useful to pause here, and briefly review 
the circumstances that led to the formation 
of a body, which, after long years of trial 
and vicissitude, attained such unexampled 
and strangely-constituted greatness. 

Rise or Encuisn Power.—DBefore the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Jlope, England, like other northern 
European nations, had been supplied from 
the Adriatic with Mastern products. A. ship 
of great bulk usually arrived every year 
from Venice, Jaden with spice (chiefly 
pepper) aud some other Asiatic commodi- 
ties, which the traders necessaiily sold at 
high prices, owing to the circuitous route 
they were compelled to traverse. ‘This state 
of things terminated with the close of the 
fifteenth century, by reason of ihe successful 
voyage of Vasco de Gama, wlich gave to 
Portugal the monopoly of the Asiatic trade. 
At that very time, the Mnglish, stimulated 
by a strong desire for the extension of com- 


trade gave twenty to seventy-five per cent. of profit 
on the adventures.—(} oyages of Dutch Company.) 
+ The Dutch at first resorted to Sumatra and 
Java, where the Portuguese do not appear to have 
had any considerable establishments. tloutman 
forined a factory at Bantam in 1595. 
The spice trade was opeued with Amboyna, 
Ternate, and the Bandas, in 1098; with Sumatra and 


China, in 1699; with Ceylon, in 1600, 


meree, and likewise by enriosity regarding 
the far-famed country, then called Cathay 
(China), were dlempelvcs attempting the dis- 
covery of a sea-passaze to India; and in 
May, J497, two months before the departure 
of Vasco, fren Lisbon, an expedition com- 
prising two ships fitted out by Henry VIL. 
and some vessels freighted by the merchants 
of Bristol, left nel: ind, under the guidauce 
of an enterprising Venetian navigator, named 
Giovanni Gavotta, auglicé, John Cabot. On 
reaching 67° 30’ N. lat., Cabot was compelled, 
by the mutinons conduct of his crew, to stand 
to the southward; and in the course of the 
homeward voyage he fell in with Newfound- 
land and the continent of North America. 
Notwithstanding the dissensions which eha- 
racterised the concluding portion of the reign 
of Henry VIL., and that of his son and suc- 
cessor Henry VIII., several commissions of 
discovery were issued by them,* but were 
attended with no important results. The 
commerce with the Levant appears to have 
commenced about the year 1511 5+ in 1513, 
a consul was stationed at Scio for its pro- 
tection ; and in process of time, the Levant 
or Turkey merehants came to be looked 
upon as the true Mast India traders.  lac- 
tories were established by them at Alex- 
audria, Aleppo, Damaseus, and the different 


* Robert Thorne, an English merchant, having dur- 
ing a long residence at Seville acquired considerable 
knowledge of the benefits derived by Portugal from 
the Indian trade, memorialised Henry VITT. on the 
subject, urging the advantages which Kngland might 
attain from the same source, and suggesting three 
courses to be pursued ;—either by the north-east, 
which he imagined would lead them to “the regions 
of all the ‘Partarians that extend toward the mid- 
day,” and thence “ta the land of the Chinas and the 
land of Cathaio Oricntall ;” from which, if they con- 
tinucd their navigation, they might “fall in with 
Malacea” and return to Eugland by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The second course, to the north-west, 
would lead them, he said, ‘by the back of the New- 
found-land, which of late was discovered by your 
grace’s subjects,” and pursuing which they might re- 
turn through the Straits of Magellan (discavered six 
years before.) The third course lay over the North 
Vole, after passing which he suggested that they 
should “oe right toward the Vole Antarctike, and 
then decline towards the lands and islands situated be- 
tween the tropikes and under the equinnetiall ;” and 
“without doubt they shall find there the richest 
lands and islands of the world of gold, precious 
stones, balmes, spices, and other things that we here 
esteem most.”—(llakluyt, val. i, p. 256.) The con- 
sequenee of this memorial was the sending of two 
vessels by private merchants in 1627, which re- 
turned very shortly without success (Ilakluyt, 
iii, 167), and twa by the king in the same year, of 
which one was lost off the north coast of Newfound- 
land, and the other effected nothing.—(VPurchas’ 
Pilgrims, iii, 809.) 
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ports of Weypt and the Turkish dominions. 
‘Their growing importanee did not however 
extingnish, but rather inereascd the gencral 
desire for more direct communication with 
India and China; and in 1519, Schastian 
Cahot, the son of John Cabot, who had ae- 
companicd his father in the expedition of 
1.197, and had since attempted the discovery 
of the mueh-desired line of ronte, persuaded 
a number of London merchants to raise a 
capital of £6,000 in shares of £25 cach, 
for the prosecution of a new yoyage of dis- 
covery and trading adventure. The young 
king Edward VL, to whose notice Sebastian 
had been previously introduced by the pro- 
tector Somerset, had bestowed on him an 
anunal pension of .€166, and made him 
grand ynlot of England. fle now gaye every 
encouragement to the infant association. 
No time was lost in fitting out three vessels, 
which were dispatched under the command 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby, in May, 1553, 
and furnished with “ Letters Missive” from 
King Ndward to the sovereigns of northern 
Iurope, bespeaking their protection for his 
subjects in their peaceful but perilous enter- 
prise.t The court, then at Greenwich, as- 
sembled to witness the departure of the 
little squadron: vast crowds of people lined 
the shore; and the roar of caunon, and the 


+ Hakluyt states, that between 1511 and 1534, 
“divers tall ships of London, Southampton, “all 
Bristol had an ordinary and usual trade” to Sicily, 
Candia, Chios, and somewhiles to Cyprus; as also to 
Yripoh and Beyrout, in Syria. The exports, ag 
proved by the ledgers of Locke, Bowyer, Gresham 
and other merchants, were “ fine kersics of divers 
colours, coarse kersics, &c.;’ the imports, silks, 
camlets, rhubarb, malmsey, muscatel, &e. Foreign 
as well as English vessels were employed, “ namely, 
Candiots, Raguseans, Genouezes, Venetian galliascs, 
Spanish and Vortugall ships.” (ii., 207.) 

{ The religious spirit in which the project was 
conceived is forcibly evidenced by the instruetions 
drawn up by Cabot, for what Fuller truly remarks 
“may he termed the first reformed fleet which had 
Muglish prayers and preaching therein.” (TVorthtes 
of England, Derbyshire, of which county Willoughby 
was a native.) Swearing and gambling were made 
punishable offences, and # morning and evening 
prayer, with other common services appointed by 
the king’s majesty and laws of this realm to be read 
and said in every ship daily by the minister in the 
«fdmira! [ilag-ship]. and the merehant, or snme other 
person learned in other ships; and the Bible or 
paraphrases to he read devoutly and Christianly to 
God's honour, and for his grace to be obtained. and 
had by humble and hearty prayer of the navigants 
accordingly,’ *—(Iakluyt, 1, 254.) This daily prayer 
on board ship was long an acknowledged duty; and 
in 1580, in the directions of the Russian company, the 
mariners are enjoined, as a matter of course, ‘to 
observe good order in your daily service and pray 
unto God; so shall you prosper the hetter.” 
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shouts of the mariners, filled the air: yet 
the ceremony seemed inauspicious; for the 
youthful monareh, on whom the eyes of 
Protestant Christendom waited hopefully, 
and who felt so deep an interest in the 
whole proceeding, lay prostrate in an ad- 
vanced stage of that insidious disease, whieh 
then as now, yearly robbed England of many 
‘of her noblest sons and fairest daughters. 
Sir llugh, and the whole ship’s company 
of the Buona Ventura, were frozen to death 
near Lapland ;* Captain Chauneelor, the 
seeond in command, reached a Russian port 
(where Archangel was afterwards built), aud 
proceeded thence to Moseow. The ezar, 
| Ivan Vasilivieh, reccived him with great 
_ kindness, and furnished lim with letters 
| to Edward VI., bearing proposals for the 
| establishment of commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. These were gladly 
accepted by Mary, who had in the inte- 
, rim ascended the throne; and a ratifieation 


of the charter promised by Edward to the 
company was granted by the queen and her’ 


il-ehosen consort, in 1554.¢ Chancelor was 
again seut ont in the following year with 
agents and faetors, and on his retnrn, an 
ambassador accompanied him to England, 
in saving whose life in a storm off the 
| Scottish coast, Chancelor lost his own.t 
This 1s an exeeptional instance of encourage- 
ment given by the Crown to commercial 
enterprise during this short and sangninary 
reign; nor, indeed, could Mary, as the wife 
of the bigotted Philip of Spain, herself a 
stanch aud unscrupulous adherent of the 


Romish creed, be expected to patronize 


* When the extreme cold ceased, the peasants of 
the country found the body of Sir IIugh in his 
cabin, seated as if in the act of writing his journal, 
which, with his will, lay before him, and testified his 
having been alive in January, 1354. 

{ The Russian company, probably the first ehar- 
tered joint-stock association on record, exists to the 

present day—at least in name. 
| {The Russian ambassador, Osep Napea, returned 
| to his own country in the last year of Mary’s reign, 
and was accompanied by Anthony Jenkinson, who 


represented the company, and was instrueted to ate , 


tempt the extension of their trade through Russia to 
Persia and Baetria. Ty permission of the czar, Jen- 
kinson quitted Moseow in April, 1558, and pro- 
eecded by Novogorod and the Volga river to Astra- 
can, on the north of the Caspian: he then crossed 
that sea, and on its southcrn shores joined a caravan 
af ‘Tartars, with which he traveiled along the hanks 
of the Oxus to Bokhara, and having there ob- 
tained much valuable information for his employers, 
returned to England (by Moscow) in 1460. In the 
following year, Queen Elizaheth dispatched him 
with letters to the Suffavi or Sophi, king of Persia 
(Shah Abbas 1.), requesting lis sanction for her sub- 


any adventure likely to trench upon the 
monopoly which the pope had assumed to 
himself the power of bestowing on her 
husband: the only cause for surprise is, 


that her signature should ever have been 


obtained to the charter of the Russian 
company, though probably it was a con- 
eession granted to the leading Protestant 
nobles, whose support she had secured at 
a critical moment by her promise (soon 
shamelessly broken) of making no attempt 
for the re-establishment of a dominant 
priesthood in England. 

It was reserved for her sister and succes- 
sov Elizabeth, alike free from the trammels 
of Rome and the alliance of Spain, to en- 
courage and aid her subjeets in that conrse 
of maritime and commereial enterprise, 
whose importance she so justly appreciated. 
The early part of her reign abounded 
with poltieal and social difficulties ;—foes 
abroad, rebellion in Ireland, discord at 
home, gave full and arduous employment 
to the ministers, whose energy and ability 
best evideneed the wisdom of the mistress 
who selected and retained such servants. 
The fiuanees of the nation did not warrant 
any large expenditure which should neces- 
sitate the imposition of inereased taxation 
for an uncertain result: it was therefore 
from private persons, either individually or 
im societies, that commereial adventures 
were to be expected. The Russian eom- 
pany renewed their efforts for the discovery 
of a north-east passage, and records of seve- 
ral voyages undertaken under their auspices 
are still extant; but it does not appear that 


jects to open a trade in his dominions for the sale 
of their goods, and the purchase of raw silk and 
other commodities. ‘The jealousy and intrigues of 
some Turkish agents, who were then engaged in 
concluding a treaty with the Shah at the fortificd 
city of Casvin (where the Persian court then was), 
frustrated the mission of the English envoy, and 
even endangered his life; so that he was glad to 
make his escape through the friendly interposition 
of the king of MHyreania, who furnished him with 
eredentials granting various commereial privileges 
to sueh English as might desire to trathe in, or 
traverse his dominions on the southern shore of the 
Caspian. In 1566, another agent, named Arthur 
Edwards, was sent to Persia, and succeeded in ob- 
taining from the ezar permission for Englishmen 
to trade in his dominions with immumity from tolls 
or customs on their merchandise, and protection for 
their persons and property. In the same year the 
Russian company obtained from Elizabeth a charter 
with additional privileges, in reward for their ex- 
plorations in the Caspian Sea, Armenia, Mecha, 
Ilyreania (Astrabad), and Persia, which it was 
hoped might lead to the ultimate discovery of “ the 
country of Cathaia.”"—(akluyt, i, 414—418.) 


—————— — 


either queen or people eared to defy the 


of Good ope, nntil Sir Francis Dr: ake, in 
1577, having fitted ont five ships at his own 
expense, 
the straits of Magellan, into tlie sonth scas,* 
where he aequired immense hooty from the 
Spaniards. ‘The news reaching Murope, a 
strong foree was sent to intercept him, 
bnt information of the danger enabled him 
to avoid it by changing his route, and after 
visiting  Ternate (one of the Moluceas), 
ae a treaty with the king, and taking 
part in some hostilities between the natives 
and the Portuguese, Drake shipped a large 
qnantity of eloves,and proceeded round the 
Cape to Mngland, where he arrived at the 
close of 1580, with a single shattered vessel, 
having been the first of his nation to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. 

The Turkey Company, established by 
charter in 1581, scent four representatives 
to India, through Syria, Bagdad, and Ormuz, 
whenee they carried some cloths, tin, and 
other goods to Goa, and proeceded to visit 
Lahore, Agra, Bengal, Pegu, and Malacea, 
meeting everywhere with kindness from the 
natives, and opposition from the Portuguese. 
Of the envoys, Vitel alone returned to 
Ingland (in 1591); Newberry died in the 
Punjaub; Leades, a jeweller by profession, 
entered the service of the Emperor Akbar; 
and Storey became a monk at Goa. In 1586, 
Captain Cavendish commenced his voyage 
round the globe, and on the way, sernpled 
not to seize and plunder whenever he had 
the opportunity, cither by sea or land. IIe 
returned lhome in less than two years 
flushed with snecess, and some years after 
attempted a similar privatecring expedition 
(for it was little better), 
never returned, but diced at sca, worn out 
by a succession of disasters. ‘The voyages 


of Drake and Cavendish had brought mat- | 


ters to a ensis; the Spanish government 
complained of the infrimgement of their 
exclusive rights of navigating the Indian 
seas ;¢ to which Elizabeth replicd—“ It is as 
Jawful for my subjects to do this as the 
Spaniards, sinec the sea and air are common 


* He anchored in a bay (supposed to be that now 
called Port San Franeisco) on the coast cf Califor- 
nia,and landing, took possession of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth, calling it * Nova Albion.” 

+ Fitch published a narrative of his adventures, 
which greatly stimulated public curiosity on the 
subject; and this feeling was increased by the ac- 
counts sent from India ‘by an E nglishman, named 


Stevens, who had proceeded thither in a Por tuguese 


FIRST ENGLISH EXPEDITION TO INDIA—1]57 


| flects of Spain hy sailing reund the Cape | 


left Bugland and sailed throngh— 


from whieh he} 


to 1596. 199 


The defeat of the so-called 
Invineible Armada, in 1588, rendered the 
Jnglish and their brave queen more than 
ever unwilling to give place to the arrogant 
pretensions of their foes; and in 1591, some 
London merchants dispatched three vesscle 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, ander 
the command of Captains Raymond and 
Lancaster. A contest with some Portu- 
guese ships, though suecessfal, eventually 
ruined the expedition hy the delay it occa- 
sioned; onc of the yessels was compelled to 
put back in consequence of the sickness of 
the crew and the difficulties encountered in 
weathering the ‘Cape of Storms ;’—the 
second, under Raymond, is supposed to 
have perished ; ;—the third, under Lancaster, 
reached Sumatra and Ceylon, and obtained a 
eargo of pepper and other spiccrics, but 
was subsequently lost in a storm at Mona, 
one of the West India isles. ‘The captain 
and the survivors of the ship’s company were 
rescned by a French vessel bound to San 
Domingo, and reached Kngland in May, 
159-4. In the meanwhile, mereantile enter- 
prise bad received a fresh stimulus by the 
capture of a Portuguese carrack, profancly 
called Afadre de Dios, of 1,600 tons burden, 
with thirty-six brass cannons mounted. 
This vessel, the largest yet scen in Eng- 
land, was taken by Sir Jolin Burroughs, 
after an obstinate contest near the Azores, 
and brought into Dartmouth. The eargo, 


to all men,” 


consisting of spices, ecalicoes, silks, gold, 
pearls, drugs, echina-ware, &e., was valucd 
by the lowest estimate at £150,000. ‘This 


display of oriental wealth incited Sir Robert 
Dudley and some other gentlemen to fit out 
three ships, which sailed for China in 1596, 
bearing royal credentials addressed to tlic 
sovereign of that country, vouching for the 
| probity of the adventurers, and offering the 
fullest protection to such Chinese subjects as 
| tet be disposed to open a trade in any 
‘nglish port. This expedition proved cven 
more disastrous than the preceeding one. 
After capturing three Portuguese vessels, 
the English erews became so fearfully re- 
dueed hy disease, that out of three ships’ 
companies, only four men remained alive. 


vessel from Lisbon. According to Camden, a Por- 
tuguese carrack, captured by Drake off the Azores 
in 1587, and brought to England, contained various 
| documents regarding the nature and value of the 
India trade, which first inspired English merchants 
with a desire to prosecute it on their own account. 

{ By the union of Spain and Portugal, the papal 
| grants of eastern and western discoverics centred 
in one crown, 
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These unfortunates were east on shore on a 
sinall island near Pucrto Rieo, where three 
of them were murdered by a party of Spa- 
niards, for the sake of the treasure they had 
with them, and only one survived to divulge 


ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY JNCORPORATED—1600., 


the crime to the Spanish officers of justice, | 


soon after which he was poisoned by the 
same robbers who had murdered his ship- 
mates. The public enthusiasm was some- 
what damped by the dense cloud which long 
shrouded the calamitous issue of this expe- 
dition ; but the suecessful adventnres of the 
Dutch (see p. 196), and their grasping policy 
in raising the price of pepper from three to 
six and eight shillings per lb. (the cost in| 
India being two to three penee), indueed the | 
merchants of London—headed by the Jord 
mayor and aldernien—to hold a meeting at 
Founders’-hall, on the 22nd of September, 
aoe which resulted in the formation of a 

ompany, for the purpose of setting on foot 
a voyage to the East Indies. The stoek 
embarked, then considered a large one, of 
£30,153 Gs, 8d., was divided into 101 shares 
or adventures, the subseriptions of indi- 
viduals varying from £106 to £3,000. The! 
queen was ever zealous in promoting srmilar 
projects, but in this instance there was need 
of deliberation. Elizabeth well knew the 
value of peace to a trading nation, and de- 
layed granting the charter of incorporation 
solicited by the eompany, until it should be 
proved how far their interests could be pru- 
dently consulted in the eourse of the friendly | 
negotiations newly opened by Spain through 
the mediation of Franec. The treaty how- 


* At the commencement of this year a merchant, 
named John Miidenhall, was dispatched (hy way of 
Constantinople) to the "Great Mogul, to solicit, in 
the name of his sovereign, eertain trading privileges 
for his ecuntrymen. Ile did not reach Agra till 
the year 1603, and was there long delayed and put 
to great expense by the machinations of the Jesuits 
then residing at the court of the Great Mogul, 
aided by two Italian (probably Venetian) merchatits ; 
but he eventually succeeded in obtaining from Je- 
hangeer the desired grant in 1606. 


+ Ata subscouent meeting, « committee of fifteen 


versons was appointed to present a petition to the 
lords of the Privy Council, setting forth that, “stimu- 
lated by the success which has attended the voyage 
to the Fast Indies by the Duteh, and finding the 
Dutch are projecting another voyage, for w hich’ they 
have bought ships in England, the merchants hav- 
ing the same regard to the welfare of this kingdom, 
that the Dutch have to their eommonwealth, have 
resolved upon making a voyage of adventure, and 
for this purpose entreat her Majesty will grant them 
letters patent of incorporation, succession, &c., for 


_ that the trade being so far remote from hence, ean- 


not be managed but by a joint and united stock.” 
} Thomas Smith, alderman of London, andan active 


ever soon fell to the ground, in consequence 
of a disputed question of precedeney between 
the English and Spanish commissioners at 
Boulogne. The diseussion of the Mast India 
question was eagerly resumed both in the 
eity and at eourt ; and on the last day of 
the 16th century, Elizabeth signed a eharter 
on behalf of about 220 gentlemen, mer- 

chants, and other individuals of repute, con- 
stituting them ‘one bodie-corporate and 
politique indeed,” by the name of “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the Hast Indies.’”’$ 

A petition was addressed to the Privy 
Couneil for their sanetion that “the voyage 
might be proceeded upon without any hin- 
dranee, notwithstanding the treaty: but 
they “deelined granting such a warrant, as 
deeming it more benefieial for the general 
state of merchandise to entertain a peace, than 
that the same should be hindered by standing 
with the Spanish commissioners for the main- 
tenanee of this trade, and thereby forego the 
opportunity of eoneluding the peace.” § 

[t was a fitting conelusion for a eentury 
of extraordinary progress, and also for a 
reign, eharacterised throughont by measures 
of unrivalled pohtieal sagacity. The ablest 
sovereign (perhaps excepting Alfred) the 
realm had ever known, was soon to be taken 
away under very melancholy eireumstances. 
The death of Lord Burleigh, and the rebel- 


'hon of Hssex, were trials which the failing 


strength and over-taxed energies of the 
queen could ill withstand; and she died in 
November, 1603, a powerful and beloved 


member of the Turkey company, was declared first 
governor. Among the other names mentioned in the 
charter are those of George, Earl of Cumberland ; 
Sirs—John Hart, John Spencer, Edward Michel: 
borne, Richard Staper, and ten other citizens and 
aldermen of London, and two hundred and six in- 
dividuals of repute, who petitioned for the “ royal 
assent and license to be granted unto them, that 
they, at their own ad lventures, costs, and charges, as 
well as for the honour of this our realm of. lug- 
land, as for the increase of our navigation and Ve 
vancement of trade of merchandise within our said 
realms and the dominions of the same, might set 
forth one or more voyages, with convenient number of 
ships and pinnaces, by way of traflic and merchan- 
dise to the Last Indies and countries of Asia and 
Africa, and to as many of the islands, ports aud 
cities, towns and places thereabouts, as where trade 
and tratlic may by all likelihood be discovered, es- 
tablished or had, divers of which countries and 
many of the islands, cities, and ports thereof have 
long sinee been discovered by others of our sub- 
jects, albeit not frequented in trade of merchandise.” 

—(See quarto vol. of Charters granted to the East 
India Company, from 1061, &e., pp. 4, 5.) 

§ Milburn's Oriental Commerce, vol. i, p. 4. 
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tuwler, but a broken-hearted woman, As 
yet the commercial and colonial enterprises, 
commenced nnader her auspices, had pro- 
duced no tangible results, so far as terri- 
torial aggrandisement was concerned, ug- 
lish merchants had, it is true, even then be- 
come “the hononrable of the carth;’? and 
English ships had compasscd the world, 
bearing their part manfully m the perilons 
voyages of the age, in the iey straits of 
Greenland and Labrador, uplifting the 
national flag on the shores of Virginia and 
Newfoundland,* amid the isles of the West 
Indies,t and the coasts of Brazil, Ginana, 
and Pern. The straits of Magellan, the 
broad expanse of the Pacific and Indian 
Occans, had mirrored that standard on their 
waves; and for a brief season it had floated 
upon the Caspian Sea, and been earried along 
the banks of the Oxus. In the ports and 
marts of the Adriatie, the Arehipelago, the 
Levant, and the southern coasts of the Medi- 
terraucan, it became a familiar visitant, as it 
had long been to the trallickers of the Canary 
Isles, and dwellers on the shores of Guinca 
and Benin; and lastly, pursuing its way to 
the isles and continents of the Kast, it Hoated 
hopefully past the Southern Cape of Africa.§ 
The initiatory measures are ever those which 
most severely task the weakness and _ sel- 
fishness of human nature: energy, fore- 
thought, patience—all these qualities, aud 
many more, are essential ingredicnts in the 
characters of those who aspire to lay thie 
foundation of an edifice, which future gene- 
rations must be left to bring to perfection. 
In the history of the world, such “ master 
builders” are comparatively few: more com- 
monly, we find men carrying on the struc- 
ture of national progress with scarcely a 
thought beyond their individual interests, 
cach one labouring for himself, like the coral 
insects, who live and die nneonscious of the 
mighty results of their puny labours. Nor 
is this blindness on the part of the majority 


* North stmeriean Possessions, vol. i., pp. 292-3, 

+ TFest Indian Possessions, vol, iv. (diy. viii.), 
p- 15. The Rey. James Anderson, in cnumerating the 
exploratory proecedings of England, trnly remarks, 
that ‘the foundations of her future greatness were 
faid in the very efforts which had appearedso fruitless.” 
—(ifstory of the Colonial Church, vol. i., p. 128.) 

} Repeated efforts were made for the extension of 
commeree with Africa. In 1572, a treaty between 
England and Portugal provided for the better ad- 
justment of the intercourse of their respective sub- 
jects with the western shores of Africa; in 1585, the 
queen granted a patent to Robert, Karl of Leieester, 
for the management of the trade with Barbary and 
Morocco: and in 1588, and 1592, some merchants 
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to he regretted, while the minority—those 
on whom the steering of the vessel af the 


state more or less evidently devolves—alford 


such constant illustrations of the fallible and 
unsatisfactory character of lmman_ policy. 
Thus, even ivattributing to K lizabeth the pre- 
eminence in patriotism and statesmanship, 
in zeal for religious truth and liberty ;—the 
execllenee ascribed is ut best only compara- 
tive, since hier administration was decply 
stained by the besetting sin of eivilised gov- 
ernments—“ clever diplomacy,” or, in plain 
words, that constant readiness to take 
adyautage of the weakness or ignorance of 
other cence! whieh, among “individuals, 
would be stigmatised as grasping, overreach- 
ing, and unjust, even by those who do not 
profess to judge actions by any loftier 
standard than the ordinary enstoms and 
opinions of society. This admixture of nn- 
worthy motives 1s probably often the cause 
of the failure of many well-devised schemes : 
it may aceount, to some minds, for the career 
of Elizabeth terminating when the projects 
she had cherished were on the eve of deve- 
lopment; when England was about to enter 
on a eourse of annually increasing territo- 
rial, commercial, and maritime prosperity, 
often, however, checked rather than eneou- 
raged, hy the weakness, selfishness, or pre- 
judice of her rulers. 

The original charter bestowed on the East 
India Company manifested a prudent regard 
for the prevention of disputes with other 
{uropean powers, or with previously incor- 
porated English companies, and reserved to 
the Crown the power of accommodating thie 
Indian trade to the contingencies of foreign 
polities, or of the trade carried on by its 
subjects with neighbouring countries. The 
charter was granted for fifteen years ; but if 
the exclusive privileges thereby conferred 
should be found disadvantageous to the 
general interests of the country, it might be 
revoked upon two years’ notice: if, on the 
of Exeter and Taunton were empowered to traffic 
with Sicrra Leone and the Gold Coast. In 1597, we 
find the ‘indefatigable Elizabeth secking commercial 
privileges from “the most invincible and puissant 
king of the Abassens (Ahyssinians), the mightie 
emperor of Ethiopia, the higher and the lower.” 

§ ‘The Russian company desired, by an overland 
trade, to connect the imports from Persia with those 
from the Baltic; the Levant company, which traded 
with the Mediterranean ports, brought thence, among 
its assortments, a proportion of Indian produee, the 
value of whieh might be affected by the imports 
brought into England or for the European market, 
by the direet intercourse, though circuitous routes, 
of the company.—(Lruce's -tnnals of £. I. Cy.) 


E. I. COMPANY’S FIRST FLEET SAILS FROM TORBAY—1601. 


contrary, the result should prove of public 
benefit, new letters patent were to be granted 
at the expiration of the first period, for other. 
fifteen years.* With these needful limita- 
tions, great encouragement was given to 
the association ; notwithstanding which, the 
delay oceasioned by the Spanish negotiation 
had so far damped the enterprise of some of 
the individual adventurers, that they refused 
to pay their proffered subscriptions; and the 
directors, acting under the charter (in which 
no amount of eapital was prescribed, as in 
the case of modern documents of a similar 
character), appear to have wanted power to 
compel them to do so, or else to have 
deemed its exercise imprudent. The conse- 
quence was, the formation of a subordinate 
association, endued with authority to adyen- 


_ture on their own account, providing the 


funds, and cither bearing the whole loss, or 
reaping the whole profit of the voyage. A 
new body of speculators was thus admitted, 


* Under the charter, the plan which they had 
already adopted for the management of their affairs, 
by a committee of twenty-four anda chairman, both 
to be chosen annually, was confirmed and rendcred 
obligatory. The chief permissive clauses were as 
follow :—the company were empowered to make 
bye-laws for the regulation of their business, and of 
the people in their employment, whose offences they 
might punish by imprisonment or fine;—to export 
goods for four voyages duty free, and duties after- 
wards paid on goods lost at sea to be deducted from 
dues payable on next shipment;—six months’ credit 


| to be allowed on custom dues of half imports, and 
_ twelve months for the remainder, with free exporta- 


tion for thirteen months (by English merchants in 
English vessels) ;—liberty to transport Spanish and 
other forcign silver coin and bullion to the value 
of £30,000, of which £6,000 was to be coined at the 
Tower, and the same sum in any subsequent voyage 
during fifteen years, or the continuance of their 
privileges, provided that within six months after 
every voyage except the first, gold and silver equal 
in value to the exported silver should be duly im- 
ported, and entcred at the ports of London, Dart- 
mouth and Plymouth, where alone the bullion was 
to he shipped. The monopoly of the company was 
confirmed by a clause enacting, that interlopers in 
the Kast India trade should be subject to the for- 
feiture of their ships and cargoes, one-half to go to 
the Crown, the other to the company, and to suffer 
imprisonment and such other punishment as might 
he decreed by the Crown, until they should have 
signed a hond engaging, under a penalty of £1,000 
at the least, “not to sail or traffic into any of the 
said Kast Indices” without special license fram the 
company. Another clause affords evidence of the 
condition of the state by guaranteeing, that “in any 
time of restraint,” six good ships and as many pin- 
naces, well-armed and manned with 500 Knglish 
sailors, should be permitted to depart “ without any 
stay or contradiction,” unless the urgent necessities 
of the kingdom, in the event of war, should require 


by whom £68,378 were subseribed, and five 
vesselst equipped, manned by 500 men, pro- 
visioned for twenty months, at a cost of 
£6,600, and furnished with bullion and 
yarious staples and mannfactures wherewith 
to try the Indian market. The command 
was entrusted to Captain James Lancaster, 
who received from the queen general letters 
of mtroduetion addressed to the rulers of 


the ports to which he might resort. ‘he 
fleet sailed from Torbay on April 22, 1601, 


and proceeded direct to Acheen,t which 
they reached on June 5, 1602; a voyage 
now nsnally accomplished in ninety days. 
Captain Lancaster, on his arrival, delivered 
the queen’s letter to the king or chief of 
Acheen, who received him with mneh pomp 
and courtesy, and accorded permission to 
establish a factory, with free exports and 
imports, protection to trade, power of be- 
queathing property by will, and other privi- 
leges of an independent community. But 


would be given to the company.—( Charters of Last 
India Company, p. 21.) 

+ The Dragon, Hector, Ascension, Susan, and 
Guest, of 600, 300, 260, 240, and 100 tons re- 
spectively, the smallest serving as a victnaller; the 
others are described by Sir William Monson as 
“four of the best merchant ships in the kingdom.” 
According to the same authority, there were not in 
England, at this period, more than four vessels of 
400 tons each. In 1580, the total number of ves- 
sels in the navy was 150, of which only forty be- 
longed to the Crown: a like number was employed 
in trade with different countries, the average bur- 
den being 160 tons. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, it appears that wars with Spain, and 
losses by capture, had reduced both shipping and sea- 
men one-third. The small English squadron seemed 
insuflicient to enter on a traffic in which the Por- 
tuguese had long becn in the habit of employing 
vessels of 1,20@ to 1,500 tons burden: in its 
equipment £39,771 were expended, the cargoes were 
estimated at £28,742 in bullion, and £6,860 in 
various goods, including iron and tin wrought and 
unwrought, lead, cighty pieces of broad-cloth of all 
colours, eighty pieces of Devonshire kersies, 100 
pieces of Norwich stufis, with various smaller articles, 
including glass, quicksilver, Muscovy hides, and 
other things intended as presents for different local 
functionaries. Factors and supercargoes were nomi- 
nated, and divided into four classes: all gave secn- 
rity for fidelity and abstinence from private trade in 
proportionate sums of £500 downwards. Three of the 
principal factors were allowed £100 cach as equip- 
ment, and £200 for an “adventure ;” and four of 
each of the other elasses smaller sums. The salary 
of each commander was £100, and £200 on credit 
for an adventure. If the profits of the voyage 
yielded two for one, they were to be allowed £500; 
if three for one, £1,000; if four for one, £1,500; 
and if five for onc, £2,009.—(Bruce’s sfnnals, vol. i, 
[ps HOSE) 

{ Situate on the N.W. extremity of the large 


their detention, in which case three months’ notice | island of Sumatra, in 5° 36’ N. lat., 95° 26° V.. long. 
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RES Ors I COMPANYS PIRST 


the crop of pepper having failed in the pre- 
ceding season, a sufficient quantity could 
not be obtained in that port; and Lancaster, 
impressed with a conviction of the intlucuce 
the pecmiary results of the first voyage 
would have npon the future prosceution of 
the trade, concerted measures with the com- 
mander of a Dutch ship, then at Acheen, 
for hostilities against their joint foe, the 
Portuguese.* A carrack of 900 tons was 
captured, and her cargo, consisting of cali- 
cocs and other Judian manufactures, having 
heen divided between the conquering ves- 
sclz, the Portuguese erew were left in pos- 
session of their rifled ship, and the Dutch and 
jnghsh commanders went their way, Lan- 
easter procceded to Bantam, in Java, where, 
after delivering his ercdentials aud presents, 
he completed his lading with spices, and 
leaving the remaining portion of his mer- 
chandise for sale in charge of some ageuts, 
sailed homewards, arriving oll the Downs in 
September, 1603. 

The company awaited his return with cx- 
treme auxicty. They delayed making pre- 
parations for a fresh voyage until the result 
of the first venture should appear, and per- 
sisted in this resolve, notwithstanding the 
representations of the privy council, and 
even of the queen, who considercd their 
delay an infraction of the terms on which 
the charter had been granted, and reminded 
them of the energy and patriotism of the 
Dutch, who annually formed their equipments 
and extended their commeree by unccas- 
ing exertiou. ‘Lhe safe return of the fiect, 


* What authority Captain Lancaster possessed for 
this proceeding does not appear, but it is probable 
that he acted aeeording to permission granted for a 
similar conjuncture; beeause the queen, being unable 
to retaliate the attack of the Armada on her own 
behalf, by reason of the condition of the treasury, 
permitted private adventurers to fit out expeditions 
against the national foe both hy sca and land. Sueh 
was the squadron af about 100 vessels, 1,500 sailors, 
and 11,000 saldiers, under Sir F. Drake and Sir 
John Norris, in 1589, whieh ravaged and plundered 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal; and that of several 
ships under the personal command of George Clif- 
ford, Earl af Cumberland, in the same year, to the 
Azores or Western Isles, where much baoty was 
obtained. From this period may be dated English 
“privateering,’ which soon degenerated into “ bue- 
eaneering ;” and which James J. deserves much 
praise for his endeavours to cheek. 

+ Elizabeth was dead, and London afilieted with 
the plague ; everybody who could leave it, had taken 
refuge in the country; and in the general disarder it 
was next to impossible ta raise money cither by 
borrowing or by sales of merehandise. 

{ In 1604, King James granted a license to Sir 
Edward Miehelborne and others to trade with China 
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though at an inopportune moment,f put an 
end to all incertitude regarding the feasi- 
bility of the projected trade; and notwith- 
standing the diflicultics occasioned by the 
encouragement given by the king to the at- 
tempts of private adventurers, in violation 
of the fifteen years’ nonopoly promised by 
the charter,{ and the enmity of the Portu- 
guesc,—to which the tacit and afterwards 
vpen opposition of the Dutch was soon 
added,—the company continued to fit out 
separate expeditions on the saine terms as 
the first, until the year 1614, when tho 
twelfth was undertaken by a single ship, 
chiclly for the purpose of carrying out Sir 
Robert Shirley, who had been sent us am- 
hassador to the English sovercign hy Shah 
Abbas of Persia. ‘The total eapital expended 
in these voyages was 161,281; of which 
£263,216 had been invested in shipping 
and stores, £138,127 in bullion, and £62,111 
in merchandise. Notwithstanding losses 
(including a disastrous expedition in 1607, 
in which both vessels perished), the gencral 
result was prosperous, the total profit reach- 
ing 188 per cent.; but it must be remem- 
bered that a period of six or seven years 
aud upwards elapsed before the proceeds of 
a voyage could he finally adjusted, and that 
the receipts included the profits of a ship- 
bnilder and purveyor, or “ ship’s husband,” 
as well as of a merchant. 

In 1618, it was deemed advisable to re- 
nounce all separate adventures, and continue 
the trade on a joint-stock account ; this, 
however, being itself an experiment, was 


and various Hast Indian ports. The undertaking 
was little better than a series of petty piracies, cam- 
mitted upon Chinese junks and small Indian ves- 
sels encountered in eruising among the Asiatic 
islands; but is memorable as marking the appear- 
anee of the interlopers or private traders, whose dis- 
putes with the company afterwards ran so high. 
This very Miehelborne had been recommended by 
the lord-treasurer for employment to the eampany ; 
but although then petitioning for a charter, the 
directors rejected the application, and requested that 
they might ‘be allowed to sort their business with 
men of their own qualitye, lest the suspicion of the 
employment af gentiemen being taken hold of by 
the generalitie, do dryve a great number of the ad- 
venturers ta withdraw their contributions.”—(Bruee’s 
annals of the East India Company, val. i, p. 128.) 
The same determined spirit was evineed on the pre- 
sent Geeasion; and they succeeded in obtaining an- 
other charter in 1609, in which, departing from the 
eautious policy of his predecessor, the king confirmed 
the exelusive privileges of the company, not for a 
limited term of years, but for ever, provided how- 
ever that the trade should prove beneficial ta the 
realm, otherwise the charter was to be annulled, on 
giving three years’ notice.—( Idem, p. 157.) 
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fixed for the term of only four years; during 
which time, the stipulated capital of £429,000 
was to be paid up in equal annual propor- 
tions. This union was generally beneficial 
in its effects, by preventing the international 
eompetition resulting from the clashing in- 
terests of parties concerned in the different 
voyages, whether in the Indian market or 
in England, where the imports were either 


| sold by publie auction, or divided among the 


adventurers in kind, as was best suited to 
the interests of the leading persons in the 
separate eoncerns; and it often happened 
that private accommodation was studied at 
the expense of the general good. Besides 
these ineonvenicuces, it was necessary that 
some specific line of policy should be adopted, 
for the general direction of the trade and the 
eontrol and guidanee of individual eom- 
mauders; since it was evident that the 
interested and impolitic eonduet of one ex- 
pedition might seriously impede the success 
of subsequent voyages. 

The proeeedings of Sir Henry Middleton 
will illustrate this. Up to 1609, the inter- 
eourse of the Mnglish had been exelusively 
with Sumatra, Java, aid Amboyna; an at- 
tempt was then made to open a trade with 
woollens, metals, and other British com- 
modities, in barter for spiees and drugs, in 
the ports of the Red Sea, Cambay, and 
Surat. At Aden and Mocha, they were 
opposed by the ‘Turks, and Middleton with 
seventy men made prisoners. They sue- 
eeeded in effecting their escape, and pro- 
eeeded to Surat, where a forcible landing 
was effeeted, in defianee of the Portuguese, 
who, however, indueed the Moguls to pre- 


* The company, finding themselves unable to 
charter vessels of sufficient burden either in England 
or elsewhere, formed a dockyard at Deptford; and 
in 1609 launched, in the words of Sir William Mon- 
son, “the goodliest and greatest ship [1,100 tons] 
that was ever framed in this kingdom.” King James, 
with his son (afterwards Charles J.), presided at the 
launch, named the vessel the 7’rade’s Inerease, and 
partook of a sumptuous banquet served on China- 
ware, then considered a rare mark ol eastern mag- 
nificence. From this period may be dated the in- 
ercase of large ships; for the king abont this time 
caused a man-of-war to be constructed of 1,400 tons 
burden, carrying sixty-four guns, called the Prince. 
From 1609 to 1610 the company continued to ex- 
ercise the now separate vocations of ship-builders, 
purveyors, &e, In their yards at Deptford and 
Blackwall, not only were vessels constructed of 
700, 800, 900, and in one instance (the Royal James) 
of $,200 tons burden, but their masts, yards, an- 
chors, sails, cordaye, and entire outtit were prepared ; 
the bread was haked, the meat salted and easked, 


and the various departments which, by the present ‘ 


ipproved system, are subdivided into many distinct 


vent their attempts at ecommeree. About 
this time, the envoy (Hawkins) dispatched 
by the company to seck the imperial eon- 
firmation of the trading privileges promised 
to Mildenhall, threw up his suit in despair, 
and quitted Agra, after a residence of 
more than two years, Middleton returned 
to the Red Sea, and there seized upon 
several Mogul ships (ineluding one of 1,500 
tons, fitted out by the mother of Jchangeer 
for the use of pilgrims), and obliged them 
to pay a ransom equivalent to his estimate 
of the loss oecasioned by the frustration 
of his voyage. After lading two of his 
vessels with pepper at Bantam, he prepared 
to return homewards; but his chicf ship, 
the newly-built Zrade’s Increase,* over- 
set in Bantam roads, and was totally des- 
troyed; whieh so affected her commander, 
that he soon after died of vexation: the 
voyage, nevertheless, afforded £121 per eent. 
profit on the eapital employed. The un- 
warrantable aggression eommitted in the 
Red Sea had roused the indignation and 
alarm of the emperor; but the discre- 
tion of Captain Bestt was suecessfully 
exerted in obtaining permission to trade, 
through the intervention of the governor 
of Ahmedabad, whose concessions were ra- 
tified by an imperial firman, which arrived 
in January, 1613, authorising the esta- 
blishment of English factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Goga, with pro- 
teetion for life and property, on condition of 
the payment of a custom duty of three-and- 
a-half per eent. The Portuguese did not 
quietly witness the progress of this arrange- 
ment, but attaeked the two vessels of Cap- 


branches of labour, were then bronght to a eon- 
siderable degree of perfection by the combined 
efforts of skill and capital possessed by the East 
India Company. As trade increased, ship-building 
beeame a distinet and profitable business; and in 
1640 and subsequent years, the company were 
enabled te hire vessels at £20 to £25 per ton 
freight, whereas their own cost £31 per ton: thenee- 
forth the eommeree was carried on partly by their 
own and partly by hired ships; and evertually the 
dockyards were sold for private enterprise. 

+ Captain Vest visited Achcen in 1615, and as the 
bearer of a royal letter, formed a new treaty with 
its ruler, and obtained permission to establish a 
factory at ‘Tikoo or Tieoo (in Sumatra), on condition 
of paying seven per cent. import and export duty. 
The monarch, who is represented as very ficrce and 
saneuinary, replied to the communieation of the 
English sovereign with a request, that he would 
send him one of his countrywomen for a wife, pro- 
mising to make her eldest son “king of all the 
pepper countries.” No English lady appears to 
have taken advantage of this offer; and whether 
from disappointment or avariec, the king of Achcen 
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tain Best, at Swally, near Surat, with a} the public: dukes, earls, and knights, judges 


squadron of four galleons, and a number of 
smaller vessels without canon, iutended (o 
assist in boarding, for which, however, they 
found no opportunity, being driven off with 
considerable loss, alter a struggle of more 
than a month’s duration. 

The chief events which marked the four 
years’ existence of the first joint-stock com- 
pany, was the embassy of Sir Thomas Roc, 
who succecded in obtaining from Jehan- 
geer liberty of trade for his countrymen 
thronghout the empire;f the formation of 
a treaty with the zamorin for the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Cochin, which when 
conquered was to be ecded to the English ; 
and lastly, hostilities with the Duteh, which 
entailed losses and expense, whereby the 
total profits of the four voyages were reduced 
to cighty-seven per cent. This decreased 
dividend did not, however, prevent a new 
subscription being favourably received by 
impeded the trade of the Europeans by exactions; 
and at length, in 1621, expelled both the Duteh and 
English faetors; but the intercourse was subse- 
quently resumed and earried on at intervals. 

* From 22nd of October to the 27th November, 
1812.—(Wilson’s note on Mill's Zndia, vol. i., p. 29.) 

+ The mission of Sir Thomas Roe to Jehangecr 
has been already narrated (p. 123.) The ineidents of 
his journey from Surat to Ajmeer evidence a com- 
parative state of order in the country traversed: 
whereas, the adventures which befel Withington, 
one of the company’s agents, who set out from Ah- 
medabad to Laribunda, the part of Sinde, where 
three English ships had arrived, afford a far less 
favourable pieture of the condition of the portion 
of India through which his ronte of about 500 
miles lay. The earavan with whieh he travelled 
was attacked in the night of the third stage, and 
“the next day he met the Mogul’s officer returning 
with 250 heads of the Coolies,” whom Mr. Orme sweep- 
ingly terms, ‘a nation of robbers ;” and who in the 
opinion of Jehangeer secm to have merited nathing 
less than extermination. Many days were spent in 
crossing the desert, but no molestation oceurred un- 
til the peopled country was reached, and che cara- 
yan separated ; after whieh, Withington and his 
sixteen companions (four servants, two merchants 
with five servants, and five drivers to their ten 
camels) hired an eseort for the march to Gundaiwa, 
which saved them from a band of robbers. ‘Twice 
afterwards they were attacked, and compelled to 
purchase immunity from plunder by a small pre- 
sent. ‘They next reached the residence of a laj- 
poot ebief, who had recently eseaped from the hands 
of the Moguls, by whom he had been blinded. His 
son agreed to escort Withington to Tatta, a distanee 
| of only thirty miles, but fraught with danger; and 
it would appear, from mere covetousness, acted in a 
manner quite eantrary to the usual fidelity of a 
Hindoo, and especially of a Rajpoot guide, by trea- 
cherously delivering over the travellers to a party 
of marauders, whe strangled the two Hindoo mer- 
chants and their five servants; and binding Withing- 
ton and his attendants, marehed them forty miles to 

9 
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and privy counsellors, countesses and ladies, 
“widows and virgins,’ doctors of divinity 
and physic, merehants and tradesmen, are 
all classified in the list of the 951 indivi- 
duals, by whom a sum of no less than 
£1,629,010 (averaging £1,700 for cach 
person) was furnished im 1616 for a new 
series of ventures, comprising three distinct 
voyages, to be undertaken in the four fol- 
lowing years, Surat and Bantam were to 
be the chief seats of trade, with factories 
at Ceylon, Siam, Japan, Maccassar, and 
Banda. A proposition had previously been 
made by the Dutch for a union of trade with 
the English, that common cause might he 
made against the Spanish-Portuguese, and 
iL monopoly secured to the combined com- 
panies. This offer was repeated in 1617, on 
the plea of the rivalry about to arise from 
the formation of an Kast India association 
in Franee§, and likewise in Denmark ;|| but 


a mountain stronghold, whence they were sent to 
Parker, and thence on to Radenpore: their clothes 
were stolen fram them on the way, and they sub- 
sisted by begging, until their wants were retieved 
by the charity of a Banian, whom Withington had 
known at Ahmedabad, which place he reached, “ after 
a distressful absence of 111 days.’—(Orme’s Origin 
of the English Establishment, and of the Company's 
trade at Surat and Broach, p. 334.) 

t Vide pp. 123-4. 

§ The French are said to have made an unsnecess- 
ful endeavour to double the Cape of Good Hope as 
early as 1503: in 1601 a small commercial associa- 
tion was formed in Bretagne. ‘wo vessels were fitted 
out and dispatched to the East Indies: both were 
wrecked amid the Maldive Archipelago near Cey- 
lon; and the commander, Pyrard de Laval, did not 
return home far ten years. In 1615, The Molucea 
Company” was formed, with exclusive privileges to 
trade for twelve years, ‘This new souree of compe- 
titian alarmed the Duteh, and their constant hosti- 
lity, together with the alleged exactions of the king 
of Acheen, obliged the French company to relin- 
quish their enterprise. In 1619-20, a French ship 
was burnt at Bantam with a cargo valued at 500,000 
crowns, “apparently by the Duteh.”—(Macpherson’s 
Commerce, p. 256.) Merchants of St, Malo and 
Dieppe sent vessels to India at various times in 1622, 
and the former had an agent settled at Bantam. 

|) A Danish company was formed at Copenhagen 
in 1612, and six vessels (three belonging to the 
king, Christian 1V., and three to the company) were 
sent out under a commander named Boschower, who 
had formerly been in the serviec of the Dutch in 
Ceylon, and had come to Europe with an appeal 
from the natives against the cruclties of the Spanish- 
Portuguese. Boschower first applied to the Dutch, 
and coneciving himself neglected, proceeded to 
Denmark, where he obtained the desired assistance, 
and sailed for Ceylon, but died on the voyage. His 
second in command became involved in disputes 
with the rajah he came to befriend, and sailed for 
Tanjore, where, by means of presents and the pr> 
mise of a yearly tribute of £700, he obtained from 


| 


| which six were of considerable size, under 


| Portugnese, whose powers of aggression and 


| for a passport (which, even when obtained, 
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again rejected.* To guard against the an- 
tagonism of the Dutch, and likewise to 
defeat the attempts of English interlopers, 
who had taken both to trading and priva- 
teering on their own aeeount, it was deemed 
necessary to send out a fleet of nine ships, of 


being at Surat; but about the time of their 
establishment in that place, the Dutch at- 
tempted to trade with the Malabar eoasts, and 
in 1605, made an meflfectual endeavour to 
dislodge the Portuguese from Mozambique 
and Goa; opened a eommunieation with 
Ceylon ; succeeded in expelling them from 
the islands of Amboyna and Tidore, and by 
degrees engrossed the whole trade of the 
Spice Islands; their large equipments and 
considerable proportion of military force, 
under able commanders, enabling them to 
conquer the Moluccas and Bandas.; The 
reinforeements of the Portugnese grew 
scanty and insufficient; their Spanish ruler 
finding full employment for his forees in 
maintaining the struggle in the Low Coun- 
tries, and, at the same time, guarding his 
dominions in the West Indies and South 
Ameriea; the Dutch were therefore enabled 
by degrees to fix factories at Pulicat, Masu- 
hpatam, and Negapatam, on the Coroman- 
del coast ; in Ceylon; at Cranganore, Cana- 
nore, and Cochin, in Malabar; and thence 
pushed their eommercial ageneies to Bussora 
aud the shores of the Persian Gulf. The 
Amsterdam company also formed establish- 
ments in Sumatra and Java. 

The twelve years’ truce, entered upon be- 
tween Spain and Holland in 1609, checked 
open hostility in the Indies; bnt the Dutch 
covertly continued their opposition ; and in 
1611, sueceeded in opening a trade with the 
islands of Japan, despite the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the Spanish-Portuguese. The 
growing naval strength of England justly 
gaye them more uneasiness than the decay- 
ing power of a nation whose yoke they had 
thrown off; and they already found the 
English, eompetitors for the spice trade, of 


the command of Sir Thomas Dale, who was 
commissioned by the king, and empowered 
to seize the ships of illicit traders, and to 
declare martial law in case of necessity. 
Ilostilities were seldom long intermitted: 
even while the nations at home were in 
alliance, their subjeets in the Indies were 
more or less openly at strife, unless indeed 
their jot influence was needed against the 


even defence were now, however, almost neu- 
tralised by their disorganised condition. 
The Lisbon eompany to whom the exelu- 
sive claims of the Spanish erown had been 
made over, was nuable to furnish tbe stipu- 
lated payments; and the king, finding him- 
self impoverished instead of enriched by his 
Indian possessions, sent an order to Azevedo, 
the viceroy, to make the government sup- 
port itself, by selling every office to the 
highest bidder. This had already been done 
to a great extent; bnt the royal order for so 
disgraceful a proceeding annihilated the 
few remaining relies of a better system ; and 
the Moors and Hindoos, instead of humbly 
suing these former lords of the Indian seas 


often failed to secure their vessels against 
the rapacity of Portuguese cruisers), now in 
turn became the assailants, thus materially 
aiding the aggressive policy of the Duteh. 
The Engiish did not often eome in con- 
taet with the Portuguese, their head-quarters 


the rajah a cession of territory, on which the settle- 
ment of Tranquebar and the fortress of Dansburg 
were established. By justice and kindness the Danes 
acquired the goodwill cf the natives: their trade 
extended to the Moluccas and China; they had fae- 
tories at Bantam and on the Malabar coast; gained 
possession of the Nicobar islands in the Bay of 
Bengal (of which they could make nothing); and 
built a neat town called Serampore, fifteen miles 
above Calcutta, on the Hooghly river. All these 
stations were undcr the direction of Tanjore; and 
matters went on favourably until the rajah became 
involved in along and sanguinary war, which pre- 
ventedthe J anes from procuring cargoes with any cer- 
tainty, and proved an obstacle to their commerce 
which all their eeonomy and perseverance never 
enabled them to surmount.—(Anderson’s Commerce.) 


London company, who made compensation for the 
expenses incurred. ‘The king, in return for this con- 
eession, and with a view of sustaining the Russian 
company, which had long been in a precarious state, 
prevailed on the East India Company to unite with 
them in carrying on a joint trade, each party advane- 
ing £30,000 per annum during the continuance of 
their respective charters; but the experiment failing 
after a trial of two seasons, the connexion was dis- 
solved at the termination of the year 1619; the loss 
of the East India Company being estimated at 
£40,000—(Milburn’s Oriental Commeree, p. 16.) 

{ Their traflie seems from the first to have heen 
always lucrative, though fluctuating. The dividends 
to the shareholders in each year, from 1604 to 1613 
inclusive, were at the rate of 125, 55, 75, 40, 20, 
25, 50, and 87 per cent. Numerous strong squa- 
* An attempt was likewise made for the establish- | drons were equipped: in 161314, no less than 
ment of a Scottish Mast India Company, and a royal | twenty-seven ships were dispatched to India.— 
patent granted in 1618 to Sir James Cunningham, but | (!eyages undertaken by Dutch East India Company : 
withdrawn in consequence of the interference of the | published in London, 1703.) 


which a complete monopoly was their especial 
desire. The islands of Polaroon and Rosen- 
gin® were fortified by the nglish, with the 
permission of the natives, abont the year 
1617. This the Dutch resented, on the 
ground that they were already possessed of 
authority over the whole of the Bandas by 
reason of their oceupation of the more im- 
portant islands im the group. They attacked 
Polaroon and were driven off, but seized two 
English ships, and deelared their intention 
of retaining them until the Mnglish should 
consent to surrender all rights and elaims 
on Polaroon and the Spice Islands. Consi- 
dering the general, though nnjust, ideas 
then entertained regarding the rights ob- 
tained in newly-discovered countries by 
priority of occupancy, without regard to the 
will of the natives, the Duteh had some 
plausible pretext for maintaining their claims 
to the exelusive advantage of trade with the 
Molueeas, as obtained by conquest from the 
Spanish-Portuguese ; but with regard to the 
settlement in Java, they could not urge that 
plea, sinee they had at first welcomed the 
arrival and alliance of the English, and made 
no Opposition to their establishment in that 
island, now sanctioned by time. Their own 
notions of the ease are set forth in a memo- 
rial addressed to King James in 1618, 
complaining of the encroachments of his 
subjects, and praying him to restrain their 
further aggressions: the London company, 
on their part, vindicated their conduet, and 
cnumerated a long serics of losses and 
injuries entailed upon them by the jealous 
enmity of the Duteh. The governments of 
the respective companies resolved to make 
an arrangement for the regulation of the 
East India trade; and after repeated confer- 
enees, a treaty was signed in London, in 
1619, by which amnesty for all past exeesses 
was decreed, and a mutual restitution of 
ships and property. The pepper trade at 
Java was to be equally divided. The Eng- 
lish were to have a free trade at Pulieat on 
the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the garrison, and one-third of 
the trade of the Molueeas and Bandas, 
bearing an equal proportion of the garrison 
expenses ; joint exertions to be made for the 
reduction of the customs and duties clanned 


*Two small islands in the Banda archipelago, 
chiefly produeing nutmegs and other spices. 

+ Bantam, which attracted so much attention in 
the early periods of European intercourse with the 
Rast, is situated near the north-west point of Java 
(lat. 5° 52°; long. 106° 2’), at the bottom of a large 
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hy the native governments at different 
ports; the trade of both the contracting 
parties to be free to the extent of the speci- 
fied funds respectively employed ; cach com- 
pany to furnish ten ships, not to be used in the 
Kuropean trade, but only for mutual defence, 
and in earrying goods from one port of 
India to another. Vinally, a Council of 
Defence, composed of four members on cither 
side, who were to preside each alternate 
month, was established for the local super- 
intendenee of the treaty, which was to re- 
main in foree twenty years. 

Some months before these arrangements 
were concluded, the fleet under Sir Thomas 
Dale combined with the king of Bantamt+ 
for the expulsion of the Dutch from Jaccatra ; 
whieh being accomplished, the place was left 
in the possession of its native owners; but 
shortly afterwards again seized from the 
Javanese by their former conquerors, who 
thereupon laid the foundation of a regular 
fortified eity, ou whieh was bestowed the an- 
cient name of Holland, “Batavia,” and which 
beeame, and still remains, the scat of their 
government and the centre of their trade. 

The scheme of making the two companies 
politically equal, and commercially unequal, 
was soon found to be impracticable; and 
before the Council of Defence had heen well 
established in Jaceatra, the dominecring 
conduct of the Duteh clearly proved their 
determination to take an unjust advantage 
of their superior capital and flect. Consi- 
derable exertions were, however, made by 
the English company, and ten large ships 
sent out, with £62,490 in money, and 
£28,508 in goods. Nine of these vessels 
were detained in the East Indies; but one 
returned home freighted with a eargo which 
realised £108,587 ; and had the Dutch acted 
up to the spirit or letter of their agreement, 
the returns would have been immense. 
Instead of this, they gradually laid aside the 
flimsy veil which they had at first cast over 
their intentions, and at length ceased to at- 
tempt disguising their continned determina- 
tion to monopolise the spiee-trade. In fram- 
ing the treaty, no distinetion had been made 
between past and future expenses: the Eng- 
lish intended only to bind themselves for the 
future; the Dutch demanded from them a 


hay, between the branches of a shallow river. A 
factory, it will be remembered, had heen formed 
there by the English, under Captain Laneaster, in 
1602, and this had been burned by the Dutch, who 
had also attacked the palace of the king of Bantam, 
with whom they were constantly at variance. 
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share of the past, and carried themselves in 
so overbearing a manner, that the English 
commissioners soon reported the worse than 
uselessness of maintaining a connexion which 
involved the company in a heavy outlay, 
without adequate remuneration. In the 
cirele of which the ancient city of Snrat* 
was the centre, affairs were proceeding more 
prosperously. A treaty of trade and friend- 
ship had been coneluded with Persia, in 
1620, on very advantageous terms for thie 
English, to whom permission had been ac- 
corded to build a fort at Jask; but an 
expedition sent there in the following year 
found the port blockaded by a Portuguese 
fleet, consisting of five large and fifteen 
small vessels. The English having but two 
ships, did not attempt to cope with so dis- 
proportionate a force, but sailed back to 
Surat, where, being joined by two other 
vessels, they returned to Jask, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing an entrance into the 


| harbour. The Portuguese retired to Ormuz,t 


and after refitting, made a desperate attack 
upon the English, who gained a decisive 
victory over a much superior foree. This 
event produced a deep impression on the 
minds of the Persians, who urged the victors 
to unite with them for the expulsion of the 
Poringuese from the island of Orniuz; and, 
although it was against the royal imstrue- 


* Surat, already repeatedly mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Moguls, Portuguese, and Mahrattas, 
is the present capital of Guzerat, situated on the 
bank of the Taptee river, about twenty miles above 
its junction with the sea, in 21°11’ N. lat. 73° 7 E, 
long. On the establishment of European intereourse 
with India, different nations resorted thither, as it 
bad long been a commercial emporium, and was 
deemed ‘‘one of the gates of Meeca,” from the num- 
ber of pilgrims who embarked there on their way to 
visit the tomb of Mohammed. ‘The Dutch did not 
visit Surat until 1617, and then only by accident, being 
shipwrecked off the coast, and kindly treated by the 
English, who aided them in disposing of their ear- 


| goes at Surat, by which means they learned the im- 


portance of this ancient emporium, of which they 


| were not slow to take advantage. 


+ Ormuz, six miles long by four miles broad, is 
situated at the entranee of the Persian Gulf, in 27° 
12’ N., within seven miles of the main land. When 
first visited by the Portuguese, under Albuquerque, 
in 1508, it was a plaee of considerable trade; there 
were then 30,000 men on the island, and in the 


; harbour 400 vessels, sixty of them of large size, and 


having 2,500 men on board. The place was eap- 
tured by the Portuguese in 1514, and it remained 
in their possession for 120 years, during which time 
the fortifications were inereascd, noble mansions 
built, and the town advanced in wealth and splen- 
dour, until it grew to be regarded as the richest spot 
in the world. The share of the enstams granted to 
the English at Gombroon, soon resulted in the trans- 


tions to attack the subjects of the king of 
Spain, the previous provocation and the 
urgent solicitation of the Shah was supposed 
to justify a further breach of the peace. A 
joint assault was made, and the town and 
eastle captured in 1622, the Eughsh having 
the chief conduet of aflairs, and receiving in 
return a proportion of the plunder, aud a 
grant of the moicty of the customs at the 
port of Gombroon,f which was regularly paid 
till about 1680, when the company, being 
unable to keep the gulf free from pirates, 
the Persian monarch withheld their dues. 
Notwithstanding the favourable result of this 
enterprise, the four representatives of the 
English Kast India Company at Jaceatra, who 
bore the title of ‘‘ President and Council,” 
blamed the co-operation with the Persiaus 
as a rash and ill-advised measure, because 
the pepper§ investment had been lost, from 
the company’s vessels not arriving at Acheen 
as expected; beside which the general interest 
had suffered, from the shipping intended for 
the Java and Sumatra trade being detained 
by the factors at Sumatra.|| Probably 
the English members of the Council of De- 
fence felt the necessity for the concentration 
of their force as a guard against the Dutch ; 
but for this the whole was far too little. ‘Phe 
expiration of the truce between Spain and 
Holland, in 1621, gave the signal for the 


fer of the trade to that port; and in the hands cf the 
Persians, Ormuz degenerated into a heap of ruins. 

{ Gombroon lies nearly opposite to Ormuz, in 
27° 10' N. lat., 54°45’ E. long., on the mainland of 
Persia, The English were permitted to establish a 
factory here in 1613, and the Dutch in 1620, After 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Ormuz, many 
Persian merchants removed to Gombroon, whieh 
was then strongly fortified, and adorned with fine 
structures. When the interests of the E. I. Cy. he- 
eame concentrated on the continent of India, their 
distant factories were neglected. The French scized 
Gombroon in 1759: it was reaceupied by the English, 
but eventually abandoned from its unhealthiness. 

§ The stress laid on pepper and other spices, as 
primary articles in the East India trade, ean only be 
explained by remembering, that in those days (while 
homeopathy was unknown) both eordials and viands 
were flavoured to a degree which, when the cost of 
spices diminished, proved itself a fashion rather than 
a want, by falling into comparative disuse. 

|| A share of the prize-money taken at Ormnz and 
elsewhere was demanded by the king, in right of the 
Crown, and by the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord 
High Admiral. The company admitted the former, 
but denied the latter claim, upon whieh the duke 
stopped at Tilbury the seven out-going ships for the 
season, 1823-4, and obtained £10,000 as a compro- 
wise. ‘The same sum was required by the king, but 
there is uo direet evidence that he ever received it, 
The total prive-money was stated at 240,000 rials, 
or £100,000.—(Bruce’s danals vol. i, p. 212.) 


CRUELTIES OF THLE 


renewal of undisgnised hostility on the part 
of the Dutch towards the settlements of the 
Spamsh-Portngnese; and the large arma- 
ments their lucrative trade enabled them to 
equip, rendered them strong enough to brave 
the vengeanee both of their ancient foes and 
of their allies the Hnglish. Upon the plea 
that there had been a prior agreement with 
the natives of the Bandas, who had placed 
themselves under the sovereignty of the 
States-General, the Dutch governor, Van 
Coens, proceeded to the islands of Polaroon, 
Rosengin, and Lantore, and took possession 
of the factories, treating the few Enghshmen 
he found there with the most barbarous 
cruelty, and exceuting great numbers of the 
natives on pretence of a conspiracy. The 
suecessor of Van Coens, Petcr Carpentier, 
openly asserted the right of sovereignty over 
the countries in which the Dutch trade was 
situated, and declared that the English had 
only a title by the treaty as subordinate 
traders. ‘The Kughsh factory at Bantam 
had been removed to Batavia on the faith 
of the Dutch performance of their treaty ; 
but they soou found their mistake, and de- 
sired to return to Bantam, where, by favour 
of the king, their old ally, they doubted not 
that ten ships of S00 tons might be annually 
filled with pepper, provided the Javanese 
were allowed to bring it in without obstruc- 
tion ;* but to this measure the Dutch would 
uot consent, lest the progress of their newly- 
erected and neighbouring soverciguty at 
Batavia should be thereby impeded. The 
English had no force wherewith to oppose 
the tyranny of their pretended coadjutars, 


* A frequent complaint urged against the Dutch, 
in the sfrnals of the FE. I. Cy. is, that they sought 
“to bear down the merchants of every other country 
by raising the price, so as to render the trade un- 
productive to all other nations.”—(Bruce, vol. i., p. 
251.) But ifthe Dutch company, by good manage- 
ment of their funds, could afford to purchase pepper 
from the natives at so high a price as te “ bear 
down” all competition, the means employed would 
seem perfectly legitimate. 

+ Amboyna, to the south of Ceram, is the largest 
of the Clove Islands: Fort Victoria, the capital, lies 
in 6° 42'S. lat, 128° 11’ KE. long. The Portuguese 
discovered this island in 1511, and occupied it in 
1561, in consequence of its valuable spices; but 
were driven out by the Dutch in 1607, who, as also 
the English, formed factories here; and by the 
treaty of 1619, hoth nations were to occupy Am- 
boyna in common, 

t The factories at Siam and Potania were with- 
drawn about the same time, also those in Japan, 
upon which island the Dutch had been driven during 
a storm in 1600: and through the influence subse- 
quently acquired by their English pilot, “old Wil- 
ham Adams,” over the mind of the empcror, had 


DUTCH AT 


AMBOYNA—a.p. 1625, 00) 
but real foes; and at length tired of remon- 
strance, urged the company to use every 
exertion to procure from the king the annul- 
nent of a treaty, whose ambignity cnabled 
the stronger party at will to oppress the 
weaker. ‘Vhe connnercial cfforts of the 
factors stationed at Amboynat had proved 
equally unsatisfactory; they were therefore 
ordered by the Kueglish president and conn- 
cil to leave the station with their property | 
and come to Batavia.f It was at this crisis 
that those barbarous proceedings were isti- 
tuted which rendered the conduct of the 
Duteh at Amboyna a synonyme for cruelty. 

The local government, on the plea of 
the formation of a plot for its expulsion, 
seized ten Javanese about the iniddle of 
February, 1628, and by subjeeting them ta 
excessive and repeated torture, extorted a 
declaration that they had been partics in a | 
conspiracy which the Inglish agent (Captain 
Towerson), with thirteen of his conntrymen 
and one Portuguese sailor, had formed to 
seize on the castle of Amboyna, and exter- 
minate the Duteh. That such a conspiracy 
should have been formed against an over- 
powering force, by a few trading agents who 
had noambitious motives to prompt so daring 
an attempt, is highly improbable ;§ but the 
savage persccution of the Dutch governor 
can hardly be accounted for, except by sup- 
posing that he and his associates were hur- 
ried on by a desire to revenge a supposed 
wrong; or clse, that having resolved to be 
rid of their troublesome competitors, they 
first brought forward an accusation invented 
for the purpose, and then wrung from them, 


obtained, in 1609, permission to send two ships 
annually to the port of Firando. Adams, on learn- | 
ing the establishment of his eountrymen at Bantam | 
(which the Dutch strove to conceal from him), sent 
a letter to advise their opening intercourse with 
Japan, In June, 1613, the Clore, Captain Saris, 
with a letter from King James J., and presents ia 
charge of a superintendent or factor, arrived. The 
king or governor of Firando sent Captain Saris to | 
Jedo, the capital, where he was well received; a 
friendly answer returned to the royal letter, and a 
very liberal charter of privileges granted to the FE. 1. 
Cy. The Duteh soon insuinued hostilities as 
the factory; plundered the ships, wounded and killed 
several of the English, and compelled the rest to flec 
for their lives, which would probably have been sacri- 
ficed as at Amboyna, but for the interference of the 
Japanese, who, for several years after their departure, 
guarded the deserted factories from plunder, in con- 
stant expectation of their return. 

§ There were four strong forts, garrisoned by about 
200 Dutchmen, with some > 300 or 400 native troops ; 
the English, in all, numbered about twenty men, in- 
cluding a surgcon and tailor, who were among the 
sufferers, 
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| by intolerable anguish, a confession of guilt, | 
_ the falsity of which none knew better than 


| those who extorted it. 


The motives remain a 


| mystery—as those of great public erimes often 


and pitiless will of man can inflict upon his 


| English, it was alleged, were living under 
D é) D eo] 3 


| on the 
they were first seized—all of them pre- 


_ alleged conspiracy had procured their safety. 


do; the cause assigned being insufficient to 
account for the fiend-like eruelty with which 


Captain Towerson and his miserable com- | 


_panions were by turn subjected (as the na- 
tives had previously been) to the agonies 
which, by the aid of those two powerful 
agents, fire and water, the wicked invention 


fellow.* By the Dutch code, as by the codes 
of all the other continental nations of Europe, 
evidenee obtained by torture afforded suf- 
ficient ground for legal condemnation: the 


Dutch sovereignty, established before their 
arrivalin the island ; and on these grounds, 
the whole of the accused were condemned 
to death, and with four execptions, beheaded 
27th of the same month in which 


testing, with their latest breath, their entire 
innoeence of the erime with which they were 
charged.t Besides the above-named persons | 
who were reprieved, four others remained in 
Amboyna, whose absenec at the time of the 


The survivors were sent for by the English 
president aad council to Batavi 1a, SO soon as 


the terrible end of their companions was 


| cruelties on the wretched Javanese, 


| boyna, seeonded by the protestations of in- 


known there, and gladly made their escape, 
leaving their oppressors to seize the factories 
and stores, and to commit all manner of| 
who 
were shipped off in large numbers, as slaves, 
to diflerent islands. The English sufferers 
were dispatched to London, where they ar- 
rived in August, 1624. Their representations 
of the horrible ontrace committed in Am- 


noecence, written in a Bible and other books 
belonging to their unhappy countrymen, 
were ‘sedulously cireulated, and the effect 
heightened by the exhibition of a picture, in 
which the victims were represented upon the | 
rack, writhing in agony. The press teemed 
with publications, enlarging upon the same 
subject; and the tide of | popular feeling rose | 
so igh, that in default of ability to ‘reach 
the true criminals, it had well nigh found 


* These proceedings are narrated at length in 
Vall’s Cruelties of the Dutch tn the East Tidics, 
8ve., London, 1712: they were continued during 
several days, including a Sunday, and are too hor- | 
rible for quotation: it must, therefore, suffice to say, 
that cach victim was placed on the rack, and com- 
pelled to inhale water at every attempt to draw, 


vent on tie heads ai the unoffending Dutch 
residents in London, who urgently ap- 


_pealed to the Privy Council for protection, 


and complained of the conduct of the East 
India directors, whose proceedings, though 
probably not uninfluenced by views of mis- 
ealled policy, would yet be very excusable, 
when viewed on the ground of indignation 
at the unjust and cruel sufferings inflicted 
on their servants. 

A commission of inquiry was instituted 


by the king; application made to the Dutch | 


government for signal reparation; and an 
order issued for intercepting and detaining 
the Dutel East India fleets, till an aceom- 
modation should be arranged. The evasive 
answer of the States was evidently framed 
with a view of gaining time to let the fierce 
but short-lived tumult of popular rage pass 
away, before coming to any definite arrange- 
ment. ‘The only concession offered, deemed 
worth accepting, was permission for the 
Enghish to retire from the Dutch settlements 
without paying any duties; and even this 
was accompanied by an unqualified assamp- 
tion of the sovereign and exelusive rights of 
the Dutch over the Moluccas, Bandas, and 
Amboyna,—the very point so long contested. 

King James mamfested considerable 
energy on this occasion; but his foreign 
and domestic policy had aequired a repnta- 
tion for weakness and vacillation, which 
probably militated against the suecess of 
the measures instituted in the last few 
months of his reign, which terminated in 
Mareh, 1625. Ils ill-fated son suceeeded 
to aregal inheritanee heavily burdened with 
debt, war, and faction; which required, at 
Jeast humanly speaking, the governance of 
one gifted with a powerful and unprejudiced 
intellect, and judgment wherewith to guide 


| the helm of state—by that best rudder, the 


power of distinguishing the ery of faetion 
from the desire of a nation. Had Charles I. 
been thus endowed, even a turbulent par- 
liament could not have driven him to 
alienate the affections of his subjects by the 
expedients (irregular loans and ship-money) 
to which he had recourse. As it was, the 
failing power of the Crown diminished the 
hope of redress entertaimed by the company, 
and subjected them to danger from the 
breath, until his body became inflated and he 
swooned, was recovered, and the same horrible pro- 
cess repeated. The fire was applied by means of 
lighted candles, held to the elbows and other sensi- 
tive parts of the body, and relit when extinguished 
by the heavy sweat of agony.—(I’p. 18 to ¢ 32.) 
+ This fact rests on Dutch authority. 
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fecling against monopolies, which was evi-|boyna, had quitted Java and = retircd to 


deutly gaining ground in the House of Com-, Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda. 


mons, stimulated by the complaints of the 
private traders, or interlopers, who pleaded 
the severities exercised against them i the 
Indian seas. The charter of the company 
was the gift of the Crown, from which they 
had recently received a new and important 
prerogative ; uamely—authority to punish 
their subjects abroad by common and 
martial law :* nor does the sanetion of par- 
lament appear to have been deemed neces- 
sarv for the delegation of so important a 
trust. But 2 change was rapidly taking 
place; and the company, alarmed for the 
continuanee of their monopoly, paid homage - 
to the rising sun, by presenting a memorial , 
to the Commons, in whieh they represented 
the national importance of a traflie employ- | 
ing shipping of 10,000 tons burden, and 
2,500 men; and urged that the Dutch 
should be pressed to make compensation 
for past injuries, and discontinue their op- 
pressive conduct in monopolising the spice- 
trade, which was felt the more sensibly by | 
the Lnglish from the difficulty they ex- 
perieneed in opening a trade for woven 
goods on the coast of Coromandel. The 
precise condition of their finanees at this 
period is not recorded; but it was certainly 
far from being a prosperous one:f nor 
could they foresee the issue of the efforts 
which their expulsion from the Indian 
islands compelled them to direct to the for- 
mation of settlements on the great peninsula 
itself. In the interim, many difliculties 
were to be encountered. The company’s 
Persian trade languished under the caprice 
and extortions of local magistrates. Their 
agents, soon after the catastrophe at Am- 


* Captain Hamilton asserts, that before this time 
(1624), the servants of the company, having no 
power to inflict capital punishment by the Tegal 
mode of hanging, exeept for piracy, had reeourse to 
whipping or starvation for the same end. It is very 
possible, that in the general license and disorder 
attendant on the formation, whether of factorics or 
colonies, by men suddenly removed beyond the 
pale of conventional propriety, and unguided hy a 
deeply-rooted prineiple of duty, that many violent 
deeds were eommitted in the profaned name of jus- 
tice. Nevertheless, so serious and sweeping a charge 


‘as the above, requires some stronger eonfirmation 


‘than any addueed by Mr. Hamilton, who did not 


enter India until sixty years after the period of 
whieh he writes so freely, and who, by his own 
admission, has recorded much hearsay information, 
through the medium of what he deseribes as “a 
weak and treacherous memory.” The date of the, 
facts are in some measure a criterion how far they 
may be relied on, His deseription of scenes, in whieh | 


Jn Jess 
than a year, the extreme unhealthincss of 
the island rendered them anxious to abandon | 


it; but of 250 men, 130 were sick, and 


they had not a crew sufficient to navigate a 
ship to any of the English faetories. In 
this emergency the Dutch assisted them, by | 
aiding their return to Batavia; and through 
the steady friendship of the Paayran, or 
king of Bantam, they obtained the re-estab- 
lishment of their factory there, in 1629, 
without opposition on the part of the Dutch, 
who were then actively employed in de- 
fending Batavia against the A/ateram, or 
emperor of Java, who unsuccessfully be- | 
sieged it with 80,000 men. 

Jn 1628-9, the station at Armegann, on 
the Coromandel coast (established on a 
piece of ground purchased from the Naig, 
or local chief, shortly before) was fortified ; 
twelve pieces of cannon being momited 
round the factory, with a guard of twenty- 
three factors and soldiers. The ecntre of 
the company’s trade was the presidency of 
Surat, where, however, they had to sustain 
the commercial rivalry of the Duteh, whose 
larger capital, and, according to Mill,"more 
economical management,t enabled them to 
ontbid the English, both in purchase and 
sale. The Spanish-Portuguese made an 
effort to retain their vanishing power; and 
in 1680, the viceroy of Goa having reecived 
a reinforeement from Enrope of nine ships 
and 2,000 soldiers, projected the recovery of 
Ormnz, and made unsuceessful overtures to 
the Mogul governor of Surat to obtain the 
exclusive trade. Te then attacked five 
English vessels as they entered the port of 
Swally; but after a short, thongh indccisive 


he had been an aetor, bear the stamp of truthfulness : 
though, so far as the eompany is concerned, they are 
often tinetured with prejudiee; for the writer was 
himself an “interloper.”"— (Vide New Account of the 
Last Indies, or “ Observations and Remarks of Cap- 
tain Hamilton, made from tke year 1685 to 1723.”) 

+ In 1627, Sir Robert Shirley, hefore mentioned 
as Persian ambassador, and one of the two brethers 
who so strangely ingratiated themselves with Shah 
Abbas, applied to the king and council to order the 
E. J. Cy. to pay him £2,000 as compensation for his 
exertions and services in proeuring them a trade 
with Persia. The direetors denied the alleged ser- 
vice, and moreover stated. that having ‘‘ been obliged 
to contract so large a deht as £200,000, their para- 
mount duty was, in the first instanee, to liquidate + 
this debt, that they might raise the price of the 
stoek, which had sunk so low as eighty per ecnt.— ) 
(Bruce, vol. i., p. 272. 

tT Mill's WHistory of British India, edited by Pro- 
fessor Ilorace Hayman Wilson, vol. i., p. 64, 


| 


miles 
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aetion, followed by several minor skirmishes, 
and one great effort to destroy their fleet by 
fire, the English gained the victory, and 
succeeded in landing their eargocs. 

In 16312, a subseription, amounting to 
£120,700, was opened for a third joint- 
stoek fund. Its results have not been very 
aceurately chronieled ;* neither if they had 
would they afford matter of snfficient interest 
to oeeupy space already so limited, that the 
author is frequently compelled to erowd 
into a note that which he would otherwise 
have gladly woven into the text. 

The Duteh were now the paramount 
maritime power in India: they annually 


| sent from Holland thirty-four to forty-one 


ships, reeeiving in return from twenty-five 
to thirty-four rich cargoes ;+ and the oc- 
easional squadrons still dispatehed by the 
Spanish-Portuguese, opposed their formidable 
enemy with even less sueeess than did the 
brave sailors who manned the “ ventures” 
of English, French, and Danish companies. 

The revolution in Portugal, in 1640, hv 
whieh, in less than a week, that kingdom 
regained its independence, had not its ex- 
peeted effect in restoring the national in- 
fluence in India. The Dutch continued 
their conquering course; and having pre- 
viously expelled the Portuguese from the 
Spiee Islands, and Formosa in the China 
Seas, drove them from Malaeca in 1640, 
Japan in 1641, and terminated a long and 


* The effect of the company's proceedings had 
been for several years a subject of parliamentary 
discussion; and some valuable statistics regarding 
their early condition have come down to us in the 


that from 1600 to 1621 inclusive, 86 ships were sent 
to India, of which 36 returned with cargoes, 9 were 
lost, 3 worn out in trading from port to port, 11 
captured by the Dutch, and 25 accounted for as 
engaged in India or on their voyage home. During 
this time, the exports had amounted to £613,681 in 
bullion, and £319,211 in woollens, lead, iron, tin, 
and other wares, making a total of £932,892, or 
about £45,000 per annum: the imports realised 
£2,004,600, the cost of lading having been | 
£375,288. Another paper, drawn up by order of, 
the Commons in 1625, states, that between March, 
1620, and March, 1623, 26 ships were equipped, and 
furnished with bullion to the amount of £205,710, 
and goods worth £58,806; total, £264,516. The 
imports during the same time, including raw silk 
from China and Persia, and a sum of £80,000 paid 
by the Dutch in accordance with the treaty of 1619, 
realised £1,255,4:14, or on an average, £313,861 per 
annum, and would have been much greater but for 
the hostilities with the Dutch. The principal ohjec- 
lions urged on public grounds against the company 
were, that the exportation of specie impoverished | 
the realm, and that the navigation of the southern 
seas was destructive both to the mariners.and vessels | 


severe struggle by expelling them from 
Ceylon in 1656. ‘The fortified stations on 
the Malabar coast—Cochin, Cananore, Cran- 
ganore, Coulan, and others of minor im- 
portanee, likewise changed hands; but the 
Portuguese, on their side, had wherewith to 
balance, at ]-ast in part, the suceess of their 
opponents in the East Indies, by their own 
aequisitions in South Ameriea (the Brazils) ; 
and in 1661, a treaty was formed between 
Portugal and [olland, on the basis of the 
Uti posseditis—eaeh party agreeing to be 
eontent with their reeiproeal losses and 
advantages. 

The English company, meanwhile, found 
it diffien]t to» maintain even a feeble and 
interrupted trade; and the more so from 
the unfaithful conduet of their own agents 
at Surat.§2 In 163-4, permission was granted 
by the emperor for trade with the province 
of Bengal, with the restriction that the 
English ships were to resort only to the 
port of Piplee, in Orissa; and im the fol- 
lowing year, a friendly convention was 
entered into with the Portuguese. This 
latter arrangement becoming known in Eng- 
land, excited hopes of extraordinary profit, 
and indneed a number of gentlemen, headed 
by Sir Wilham Courten, to form a new 
association for trade with India. By the 
intervention of Endymion Porter, a gentle- 
man of the bed-ehambcr, Charles I. was 
prevailed upon to sanction, and even to 


employed. In reply to these charges it was urged, 


| that the company exported not English, but foreign 


coin; and that the quantity had always fallen far 


Short of the sum authorised by the charter, and was 
form of documents laid before the House. It appears | 


expected to decrease yearly: with regard to the in- 
jurious results alleged to be produced on the English 
marine by the East India trade, the best answer was 
its greatly increased inefficiency.—(Monson’s Naval 
Tracts in Churchill's Toyages—Bruce and Macpher- 
son.) The pro’s and con’s of the question as urged 
by the political economists of that day are very 
curious. What would have been their surprise, could 
they have been forewarned of the wealth England 
was to reeeive from India; or been told that the 
country whose currency could, they considered, ill 
hear a yearly drain of specie to the amount of 
£30,000, would, in 1853, be found capable of ex- 
porting £30,000,000, 

+ Macpherson’s Commerce with India, p. 49. 

}° When will you return to India?” said a Dutch 
to a Portuguese officer, whe was embarking for 
Europe after the surrender of a fortress to his an- 
tagonist.—" Then your crimes are greater than 
ours,” was the instructive reply.—(Mfemoirs of India, 
hy KR. G. Wailace: London, 1824, p. 198.) 

§ Instead of attending to the company’s affairs, 
the president and council carried on a private trade, 
until, quarrelling among themselves, they betrayed 
one another, and were obliged to solicit the leniency 
of their far-distant employers.—(Bruce, i., 325.) 
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accept a share in the proposed adventure, 
The preamble to the license, which was 
granted for a term of five years, alleges 
that the East India Company had neglected 
to establish fortified faetories or scats of 
trade, to which the king’s subjects could re- 
sort with safety; that they has) broken the 
conditions on which their charter had been 
granted ; and had generally accomplished 
nothing for the good of the nation, in pro- 
portion to the ‘great privileges they lad 
enjoyed, or even to the funds of which they 
had disposed. These allegations, were they 
true, could not justify the breach of faith now 
committed: had the monopoly been clearly 
proved injurious to the nation, nothing 
iy the stipulated three years’ notice 

ras necessary to its legal abrogation. The 
Py renionstrated and petitjoncd with- 
out success: and one Captain Weddel, who 
had been previously cngaged in their ser- 
vice, proceeded to the Hast Indics with six 
ships, and there occasioned the agents of 
his former employers great inconvenience, 
both by interfering with their trade, an 
by drawing upon them the hostility of the 
Natives, who natur ally suspeeted actual col- 
lusion, hid beneath the apparent rivalry 
of men of the same nation, In 1637-8, 
several of Courten’s ships returned with 
cargoes, which produced an ample profit to 
the association ; and a new license was con- 
ceeded, continuing their privileges for five 
years, The old company, who had never 
ceased complaining and petitioniug against 
the Dutch, had now a second souree of 
anxiety, to which a third was soon added; 
for the king, in Its distress for funds where- 
with to carry on the Scottish war, compelled | t 
them to make over to him, on eredit, the 
whole of the pepper they had in store, and 
then disposed of it at a reduced price for ready | 1 
money.* Lord Cottington and others be- 


* The king bought 607,522 bags of pepper, at 
2s. Id, per Ih.= £63,283 11s. Gd: and sold it at 
1s, 8d. = £50,626 17s. 1d.—(Bruce, vol. i., p. 371.) 

+ The atlairs of the third joint-stock were wound 
up in 1640, and the original capital divided, with a 
profit, in cleven years, of only thirty-five per cent— 
little more than three per cent. per annum. In the 
following year, £67,500 were subscribed for a single 
voyage; and in 1645, about £105,000 were raised 
for a fourth joint-stock. ‘The attempts made, with 
this small sum, were very unfortunate: one ship, 
valued at £35,000, was wreeked; and another, with 
acargo worth £20,000, was carricd into Bristol by 
her commander (Captain Macknel), and delivered 
over for the king’s use, during the civil war in whieh 
the nation was then invelyed. ‘The company bor- 
rowed money both at home and abroad; and, in 


1646, their debts, in England, amounted to £122,000. 
2 
~ F 


came suretics for the king, who, when they 
were presscd for its repay nicut, exerted him- 
sclf for their relief and the liquidation of 
the debt; but his power soon ceased; and 
what (if any) portion of their claim the com- 
pany cventually recovered, is not known, 
tt was while matters were in their worst 
state of distress and embarrassment at 
home, that the first English stations des- 
tined to prove of permanent importance 
in India were formed.t The position of 
Armegaun had been fonnd ineunvenicnt for 
providing the “ picce-goods”+ which con- 
stituted the principal item of exportation 
from the Coromandel coust ; the permission 
of Sree Ranga Raya, the rajah of Chand- 
raciri,§ granted in 1610, for the establish- 
ment of a settlement at Madras (sixty-six 
miles south of Armegaun) was therefore 
eagerly embraced, and the ercetion of /ort 
St. George immediately commenecd by the 
ehicf local agent, Mr, Day. The court, 
or executive committee in London, deemed 
the enterprise hazardous, and inclined to 
its abandonment; but by the advice of the 
president and council of Surat, the de- 
fenees were continued, though on a very 
limited scale. Madras remained subordi- 
nate to the distant station of Bantam until 
1653; but was then raised to a presideney. 
Lest its importanee should be over-rated, it 
may be well to add, that the garrison of the 
fort at this latter period amounted only to 
twenty-six English soldiers, and, in 16545 
was ordered to be danimighed to a guard of 
ten, and the civil establishment to two factors. 
The settlement of a trading post at 
Hooghly forms another carly and impor- 
tant Hnk im the chain of circumstances, 
that from slender beginnings, under a policy 
of the most irregular and uneertain cha- 
racter, has terminated in the formation of 
that extraordmary power, called by some 


Their effects are stated as follows :—“ Quick stock at 
Surat, £83,600; at Bantam, £60,731; in shipping | 
and stores, £31,180; and customs at Couinanne 
estimated at £5,000: forming a total of £180, alae 
—(Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, val. i., p. 27.) 

ft The general term applied to the muslins and 
wove: goods of India and China. 

§ A’ descendant of Venkatadri, brother of the 
famous Rama Majah, the last sovereign of Beeja- 
nuggur (see p. 97.) Jn compliment to the naik, or 
local governor, who first invited the English to 
change their settlement, the new station was named 
after his father, Chenna-patam, and is still so called 
by the natives, though Europeans use an abbreviation 
of its previous designation—Madras-patam. The 
territary granted extended five miles along-shore and 
one mile inland. —(Hamilton’s Gazetfecr, and Orme’s 
Ihistorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 229.) 
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an empire of chanee, but really an empire 
of Providence. Jehanava, the favourite 
daughter of Shah Jehan, in retiring one 
night from the imperial presenee to her 
own apartments, set her dress on fire in 
passing one of the lamps whieh lit the 
corridor, and fearful of ealling for assis- 
tanee while the male guards of the palace 
were within hearing, rushed into the harem 
all on fire, and was fearfully burned before 
the flames could be extinguished. The mast 
famous physicians were summoned from dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, and the surgeons 
of the English East-Indiamen having ob- 
tained considerable repute for cures per- 
formed on some Mogul nobles, an express 
was sent to Surat for one of them. Mr. 
| Gabriel Boughton was seleeted for the 
‘important office, and having been instrn- 
mental in aiding the recovery of the 
prineess, was desired by Shah Jehan to 
name his reward. With rare disinterested- 
ness, Boughton asked exelusively for bene- 
fits to the company he served ; and in return 
for this and subsequent attendanee on the 
household of the emperor and Prince Sbuja, 
the governor of Bengal, he obtained a licence 
for unlimited trade thronghout the empire, 
with freedom from eustom-dues in all places 
except Snrat, and permission to erect fac- 
tories, which was availed of by their es- 
tablishment at several places, especially 
Hooghly, from whenee the Portugnese had 
been expelled in 1633.* Authorities agree 
with regard to the leading faets of the 
above cceurrences, with one important ex- 
ception—the date, which is variously stated 
as 1636,¢ 1640, and 1651-2. Bruee, the 
careful annalist of the E. J. Cy., fixes the 
latter period for the formation of the 
Hooghly faetory, but his notice of Bough- 
ton is scanty and unsatisfactory, probably 
from the eharaeter of the data ou which it 
was founded; for the ‘‘ eautions mereantile 

silenee’’§ chserved by the eompany extended 
| to their records; and while striving to make 
the most of their claims upon the country 
at large, and to represent at its highest 
value the “dead stock” aequired in Tidia, 
in the shape of trading heences, forts, fae- 
tories, &e., they were naturally by uo means 

* They had settled there subsequent to the termi- 
nation of Faria y Sousa’s history, in 1640: for an 
account of their expulsion by Shah Jehan, see p.131. 

+ Maleolm’s Political India, vol. i., p. 18. 

j Stewart states that Boughton was sent to the 
imperial camp, in the Decean, in 1656; and that fac- 
tories were established at Balasore and Hooghty, in 
| | 1640.—(Mistory of Bengal, jp). 262.) low mentions 


) anxious to set forth the easy terms on which 
some of their most important privileges 
had been obtained. During the eonelnding 
years of the reign of Charles J., they main- 
tained a struggling and fitful eommeree. 
In 1647~8, when the king was a prisoner 
in the Isle of Wight, and the power of the 
parliament supreme, a new subseription was 
set on foot, and strenuous endeavours made 
to induee members of the legislature to sub- 
seribe, in the hope that the English, like 
the Dutch eompany, might ensure the pro- 
teetion of the state, through the influenee 


of its chief counsellors. This projeet seems 
to have failed; and in 164950, attempts 
to form another joint-stoek were renewed, 
and earried out by means of a junetion with 
Courten’s association, now designated the 
“ Assada Merehants,” in eonsequence of their 
having formed a settlement on an island 
ealled by that name, near Madagasear. 

The establishment of the Commonwealth 
changed the direction, but not the character 
of the soheitations of the company. They 
now appealed to Cromwell and his Council 
for redress from the Dutch, and the renewal 
of their charter. The first claim met with 
immediate attention, and formed a leading 
feature in the national grievances urged 
against Holland. The famous Navigation 
Aet, prohibiting the importation of any 
foreign commodities, exeept in Inglish 
vessels, or those of the countries wherein 
they were produced, though, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the time, absolutely 
requisite for the encouragement of the Bri- 
tish navy, was felt by the Dutch as a measure 
peeuliarly levelled against the carrying trade, 
so important to their national prosperity ; 
and ambassadors were sent to Cromwell to 
solicit its repeal. The war which followed 
his refusal, involved the feeble settlements of 
the English in India in great danger, and 
almost suspended their eoasting-trade; but 
the suecess of their countrymen in Europe, 
soon delivered them from tlis peril. Crom- 
well reduced the Duteh to the neecssity of 
accepting peace on terms of his dietation ; 
and a treaty was concluded at Westminster, 
in ]654, in whieh a elause was inserted for 
the appointment of 2 commission, composed 


the aceident of the prinecss as occurring in 1615, but 
does not name Boughton.—(Limdoostan, vol. iil., p. 
190.) It appears that no lirman was issued, but 
only a “nishan,” or order from Prince Shuja, with 
warrants from the local governors; but, in 1680, 
Aurunegzebe confirmed the grant of Shuh Jehan, 

§ Bruce’s Annals of B. I. Cy. from 1600 to Cnton 
of London and English Cos., in 1107-8, 1, 426, 


a | 
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of four Dutch and four English members, 
to examine into and deeide upon thie 
claims of their respective nations, and to 
award punishment to all survivors conecrned 
in the perpetration of the eruclties at Am- 
boyua, in 1623.* Tn the event of the com- 
missioners being unable to come to a de- 
cision, within a specified time, their differ- 
ences of opinion were to he submitted to 
the arbitration of the Protestant Swiss 
cantons, 

The clainis of both partics, as might be ex- 
pected from the circumstances of the case, 
bear evident marks of exaggeration, thongh 
to what degree it wold be diflicult to judge. 
The English company estimated their da- 
mages, as ascertained by a serics of accounts 
from 1611 to 1652, at £2,695,999 15s.; the 
Dutch, at .€2,919,861 13s. 6d. The award 
of the commissioners sct aside the balanee 
claimed by the latter, and allotted to the 
English the sum of £85,000, and £3,615 to 
the heirs or executors of those who had 
suffered at Amboyna. DPolaroon was like- 
wise to he ceded by the Dutch ; but they 
long endeavoured to evade compliance with 
this stipulation; and when, after the lapse of 
many years, the island was at length sur- 
rendered,t the nutmeg plantations, which 
had constituted its chicf value, were found 
to have been all purposely destroyed. 

The English company were not well 
pleased with the amount adjudged to them, 
and their dissatisfaction was greatly increased 
by Cromwell’s proposition to borrow the 
£85,000 in question, nutil its distribution 
should be arranged. The directors asserted 
that the ditferent stocks were £50,000 in 
debt, and many of the proprictors in diffi- 
cult cireumstanees;t hut that they would 
consent to spare £50,000, to be repaid by 
instalments in eighteen months, provided 
the remaining £35,000 were immediately 
assigned them to relicve their more pressing 


* It does not appear that this latter part of the 
agreement was ever fulfilled. 

+ Jn 1665: Damm, an island near Banda, was oeen- 
pied by the English in the same year; but they were 
driven out by a Dutch foree, on the plea of a prior 
right. The war between England and Holland gave 
the Dutch an opportunity for regaining Polaroon,; 
and by the pacification of Breda in 1667, the British 
government tacitly surrendered both Polaroon and 
Damm, in consideration of more important objects 
gained by that treaty. 

t‘“ At the same time,” says Mill, “it is matter 
of eurious uneertainty who these directors were, 
whom they represented, hy what set or sets of pro- 
prietors they were ehosen, or to whom they were 
responsible.”—(Vol. i., p. 861.) 


liabilities, and make a dividend to the share- 
holders. 

The application of the eompany for a 
confirmation, under the republic, of the ex- 
elusive privileges granted under the mo- 
narchy, was not equally suceessful. It is 


not necessary to enter into the question of 


whether the well-grounded aversion enter- 
tained by the public towards the monopolies 
of soap, wine, leather, salt, &c., bestowed 
by the Crown on individuals, extended to 
the charters granted for special purposes 
to large associated bodies; the fact remains, 


that so far from obtaining a confirmation | 


of their privileges, the FE. I. Cy., in 1654, 
beheld with dismay their virtual abrogation 
in the licences granted by Cromwell to sepa- 
rate undertakings. ‘The rivalry of diseon- 
nected traders was unimportant in compart- 
son with that of the so-called Merchant Ad- 
venturers, who were proprictors of the united 
stock formed in 1649, and who now took their 
chance, in common with other speculators. 
By their exertions, four ships were equipped 
for the Indian trade, under the management 
of a committee. ‘he news of these events 
created great excitement in Ilolland; and 


instead of rejoicing over the downfall of an | 


old rival, the Duteh company appear to have 
been filled with consternation, cither fearing 
that the example might lead to the destruc- 
tion of their monopoly, or else that it would 
open the door to more dangerous competi- 
tion from the English at large. The experi- 
ment of open trade with India was, however, 
of too brief continnance to afford conclusive 
evidence regarding the permanent cflects 
it was calculated to produce on British 
commerce ;§ for in 1657, the Protector and 
Council of State decided upon the manage- 
ment of a corporate hody vested with exclu- 
sive privileges, as the most cfficacions method 
of carrying on the Indian traffic, A new 
charter was accorded, and a coalition effected 


§ Numerous pamphlets, published during the paper 
war which raged towards the Jatter part of the seven- 
teenth century, are still extant. On one side, it was 
argued, that the ehcapness and abundanee of Indian 
produets (espeeially indigo and calico), whieh re- 
sulted from the open trade, attesled its beneficial 
influence on the nation; but the advocates of the 
eompany, in reply, asserted that this was merely a 
lemporary excitement, sure to produce a reaction. 
With regard to the adventurers themselves, it has 
been alleged, that they were eminently successful ; 
but Anderson remarks, ‘it is generally said that 
even the interlopers, or separate traders, were 
losers in the end;’ and he adds, “so dithcult is it 
to eome at the real truth where interest is nearly 
concerned on both sides.”—(Vol. i1., p. 44.) 
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between the E. I. Cy. and the Merchant 
Adventurers. By their united efforts a sub- 
scription was raised, amounting to £786,000, 
and arrangements, already too long delayed, 
entered into with the owners of the pre- 
ceding funds; all the forts, privileges, and 
immunities obtained in Tndia and Persia 
being made over to the new association, in 
full right, for the sum of £20,000, and the 
ships or merchandise similarly transferred 
at a valuation. Thus the directors had 
henceforth a single fund to manage, and a 
single interest to pursue ; but, unfortunately 
for them, the joint-stock was not as yet a 
definite and invariable sum placed beyond 
the power of resumption, the shares only 
transferable by purchase and sale in the 
market. On the contrary, their capital was 
variable and fluctnating,—formed by the 
sums whieh, on the occasion of each voyage, 
the individuals who were free of the com- 
pany chose to pay into their hands, receiy- 
ing credit for the amount in the company’s 
books, and proportional dividends on the 
profits of the voyage. Of this stock, £500 
entitled a proprictor to a vote in the general 
courts; and the shares were transferable 
even to such as were not free of the com- 
pany, on payment of an admission-fee of 
£5. A defective system, and inadequate 
resources, together with the hostility of the 
Dutch, and the disturbed state of the Deecan 
during the long reign of Aurungzebe, com- 
bined to render the operations of the com- 
pany in India langmd and ineonsiderable. 
Yet, during this period of depression, several 
events oceurred which had an important 
bearing on their after-history : in the words 
of Robert Grant, ‘ amidst the storms under 
whieh it was bending,—if we may not rather 
say from the very cflects of them,—the 
British authority silently struck some deep 
roots into the eastern continent.’”’* 

The death of Cromwell, and the restora- 
tion of monarchy under Charles IT., proved 
fortunate events to the corporation ; for tlic 
Protector, notwithstanding his decision in 
their favour, had shown a continued inclina- 

* Sketch of the ITistory of the FE. I. Cy., page 20. 

t Shortly before his death, Cromwell licensed a 
Mr. Hoit to export three mortars and 20,000 shells, 
to be disposed of to Aurungzche, then engaged in 
rebellion against his father. ‘The company directed 
the Surat presidency to seize on these articles as 
illicit; and the more cffectually to frustrate the 
speculation, sent large quantities of ordnance, mor- 
tars, shells, &c., desiring the different presidencics to 
dispose of them at the best price to either of the four 
risal princes who should first apply for them, pre- | 
serving meanwhile a strict neutrality.—(Bruce, i., 39.) | 


tion to sanction private adventure, at least 
in exceptional cases ;+ while the king evinced 
no desire to question or infringe their cxelu- 
sive claims, but confirmed them in the 
fullest manner in April, 166], aid empow- 
ered them to make peace or war with any 
prince or people not Christians; and to 
seize unheensed persons within their limits, 
and send them to England. These two 
privileges, added to the administration of 
Justice, consigned almost the whole powers 
of government over “all plantations, forts, 
fortifications, factories, or colonies” already 
or hereafter to be acquired by the company, 
to the diseretion of the directors and their 
servants—not for a stated term, but in per- 
petuity, with, however, the usual condition 
of termination after three years’ notice, if 
found injurious to the sovereign or the 
pubhe.t Two months after the renewal of 
the charter, Charles married the Infanta 
Catherine, and received, as a portion of her 
dowry, a grant of the island of Bombay 
from the crown of Portugal. The Karl of 
Marlborough, with 500 troops, commanded 
by Sir Abraham Shipman, were dispatched 
to India on the kiug’s behalf, to demand 
possession of the island and its dependen- 
cies (Salsette and Tanna.)$ The Portuguese 
governor took advantage of the indefinite 
wording of the treaty, and refused to deliver 
over any territory beyond Bombay itself; 
and even that he delayed to surrender till 
further instructions, on the pretext that the 
letters or pateut produced did uot accord 
with the usages ef Portugal. The troops 
were dying day by day, in consequence of 
long confinement on board ship, and their 
commander requested the president of Surat 
(Sir George Oxenden), to make arrange- 
ments for their reception, but was refused, 
on the ground that such a proceeding 
might exeite the anger of the Mogul go- 
vernment. In this emergeney, the Karl of 
Marlborough returned to England, and Sir 
Abraham Shipman proceeded to the little 
island of Anjediva, twelve leagues distant 
from Goa, where, being cooped np in an 

t Aclause in this charter confirmed to the eom- 
pany the possession of St. Helena, which they had 
taken possession of in 165i, as a convenient station 
for the refreshment of homeward-bound vessels, whe 
Dutch having previously abandoned it for the Cape 
of Good Hope. Jere, as in Bombay, they were em- 
powered to frame and execute laws “as near as might 
be” conformable to the constitution of England; a 
direction not sutliciently observed. 

§ He urged that the cession of these isles could 
not have been intended, since it would lay the im- 
portant station of Basscin open to the English. 
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unhealthy position, and distressed for pro- 
visions, he allered to eede the rights of the 
English Crown to the representatives of the 
company at Surat. The proposition was 
rejeeted, for the two-fold reason that it was 
rinmathorised, and that the presidency had 
not a suflicient force to oceupy and main- 
tain the island. At length, after Sir Abra- 
ham and the majority of the soldiers had 
perished, the snrvivors, about 100 in num- 
ber, were suflered to take possession of 
Bombay, in Deeember, 1664,* on terms 
preseribed by the Portuguese. The govern- 
mental expenses being found to exceed the 
revenue of the tslind, it was transferred to 
the 1. I. Cy. in 1668; “to be held of the 
king im free and common socage, as of the 
manor of Kast Greenwich, on the payment 
of the annual rent of ten pounds in gold,” 
and with the place itself was conveyed 
authority to exercise all political powers 
necessary to its defenee and government.t 
Bombay, from its insular position, proved 
a yery important acquisition, especially to 
the presideney of Surat, from which it was 
situated within a sail of 200 miles,—a very 
practicable distance considered with respeet 


| to the extensive vange of the Indo-British 


establishments. The fortifications were dili- 
gently enlarged and strengthened; and in 
about six years the ordnanee of the garrison, 


* This date is memorable for the first importation 
of tea into England by the I. I. Cy., a small quan- 
tity being brought as a present for the king. No 
public order was given for its purchase until. 1667; 
when the agent at Bantam was desired “to send 
home by these ships 100 Ibs. weight of the best tey 
that you can gectt.”—(Bruce, ii., 211.) This article 
became the chief item in the trade with China, to 
be deseribed under the head of Lfony-Hong. 

+ Vrohably it was intended thereby to recom- 
pense the company for the annulment of their claims 
to Polaroon and Damm, mentioned in a previous 
note; and also far the cession of their possessions on 
the coast of Africa (obtained through their junction 
with the Assada merchants), to the company formed 
by the Duke of York, for the hateful slave-trade. 

{The question of the proprictorship of the land 
at Bombay is nowhere very definitely stated as re- 
gards the native owners. ‘The Jesuits claimed von- 
siderable portions, as appertaining to their college 
at Bundera, and vainly strove to establish their pre- 
tensions hy force.~—(.d nals, li. 214.) Authority was 
subsequently given for the purchase of lands in the 
vicinity of the fort to the extent of £1,500. A subse- 
quent record states that the inhabitants had paid the 
King of Portugal one-fourth of the profit of their lands 
as a quit-rent, which President Aungicr commuted 
for an annual sum of 20,000 xeraphins, reserving to 
the company the right of military scrvice.—(iii., 105.) 

§ The sobriety and regularity of the German re- 
cruits are particularly praised i in the communications 
of 1676-7, and a request made, that a proportion 
should be annually embarked to supply the frequent 


which, at the time of the cession, consisted 
of twenty-one pieces of cannon, was aup- 
mented to 100. Ivery encouragement was 
held out, both to Huropean and native 
settlers. A remission of customs was pro- 
claimed for five years, looms were provided, 
houses built, and a systein of administration 
framed with especial regard to the opinions 
and customs of the motley population, com- 
prising English and Germans,§ Ilindoos, 
Mohammedans, and Parsees. ie 16756, 
the revenues were nearly doubled, having 
inereased from £6,190 (75,000 xeraphins) to 
£12,037 sterling.—(Crant’s Skelch, p. 87.) 
Letters-patent were granted by Charles 11., 
in 1676, for the establishment of a mint at 
Bombay for the coinage of rnpees and pice, || 
to pass current im all the dependencies of the 
company. A system was adopted, about the 
same time, for the general regulation of the 
service on the principle of seniority ever 
after maintained; the gradations of ap- 
prentices, writers, factors, merchants, and 
senior merchants being then established. 
The position of the company at this period 
was a yery eritical one: in England, not- 
withstanding the decided patronage of the 
Crown, their severe treatment of interlopers 
prodneed fieree altereations between the two 
houses of parliament,?) and their peeuniary 
involvements induced them to direct their 


vacancies caused by the climate. A militia was 
formed, and in 1672-’3, on an alarm from the Dutch, 
the assistance of 500 Rajpoots was requested. 

\| The rupee was then valucd at about three shil- 
lings: a pice, at a halfpenny.—(Bruce's Annals.) 

gq A memorable instance of this strife occurred in 
the case of a merchant, named Skinner, who applied 
to government for redress against the E. I. Cy., 
for having seized his ship and ‘merchandise in India, 
in 1638. [Lis complaint was referred by the king to 
the Privy Council, and thence to the House of Peers, 
by whom the dircctors were ordered to answer at 
the bar the charge hraught against them. They 
refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, 
and appealed to the Commons against this infraction 
of their chartered privileges. The Lords decreed 
judgment, by awarding £5,000 damages to Skinner, 
upon which the Commons passed some condemna- 
tory resolutions regarding the Upper House, and 
seizing the successful petitioner, sent him to the 
Tower. The Lords, in reprisal for Skinner's incarce- 
ration, ordered Sir Samuel Barnadiston and three 
other leading members of the contumacious com- 
pany into confinement, and declared their memorial 
false and scandalous: 
turn, resolved, that whoever should execute the sen- 
tence of the Lords in favour of Skinner, would prove 
himself a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the 
Commons of England. To such a height did these 
contentions praceed, that the king prorogued parlia- 
ment seven times on this account: and at length, in , 
1670, when, after some intermission, the controversy 
again revived, he sent for the members of both 
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servants in India to borrew the money 
necessary for proeuring investments or car- 
goes for Europe, “ without being limited 
either in the amount, or the rate of inter- 
est.’* In the year 1673-4, the president of 
Surat stated that the Indian debts amounted 
to £100,000, exelusive of the rapid aceumu- 
latiou of them by the payment of high in- 
terest; and for the liquidation of these 
sums, the only souree as yet available was 
the balance of trade. Nor was it always 
practicable to raise loans on any terms; for 
the native bankers and dealers, called Shroffs 
and Banians, who took off the imports of 


| European traders in large quantities, and 


|) advauced money when the supply sent 


' subject. 


out was iusufficient to provide cargoes for 
the expected shipping, were themselves con- 
stantly exposed to the arbitrary exactious of 
their own government, whieh they strove to 


| escape by ealling in their capital, and bury- 


ing it till better times enabled them to em- 
ploy it with impunity. These difficulties 
induced the president and council to urge 


| that money should be borrowed in Englaud at 


four per cent., rather than takeu up in India 
at double the cost, or, as frequently happened, 
no funds being available to provide invest- 
ments, the ships kept waiting for return 
cargocs until the arrival of a fresh supply of 
bullion. Territorial revenue began to be 
looked to as the remedy for these cvils, and 


houses to Whitehall, and by personal persuasion, 
induced tiem to erase from their journals all their 
votes, resolutions, and other acts relating to the 
The company came off victors; for Skin- 


| ner, it would appear, never got any portion of the 


compensation adjudged to him. —(Anderson, ii., 461.) 

* Bruce’s Annals of E. I. Cy., ii, 202. + Idem, 312, 

{ The ministers of Louis XIV., Cardinal Richclieu 
and the great Colbert, had directed their attention 
to the commercial and naval interests of France. 
Colbert, especially, laboured in this cause with extra- 
ordinary zeal and success. In 1642, a settlement 
was made in Madagascar, preparatory to the exten- 
sion af French power in the Kastern seas; but the 
adventurers, through their wanton cruelty, became 
invalved in contests with the brave natives (Mala- 
gash), and notwithstanding repeated attempts, were 
unable to secure a footing in this rich island. In 
1661, Colbert formed an Ei. I. Cy. on the model of 
that of Molland, with a very privileged charter for 
fifty years, and a stock of £625,000, partly raised by 
loan. T’our ships were sent to Madagascar: and in 
1668 a factory was commenced at Surat, then the 
general resort of Muropean nations. Jdut the French 
soon looked to political rather than to commercial 
prospeets ; and under the direction of an experienced 
man, named Caron (who, disgusted with the ill- 
treatment received from the Duteh after long aud 
valuable service, had quitted their cmploy), sur- 
veyed the coasts of India for an eligible site 
whercon to lay the foundation of French power. The 


COLBERT FORMS FRENCH E. I. Cy.—1664.—PONDICHERRY. 


political influence courted as a means of 


commercial prosperity. There was no esta- 
bhshed power under whose protection foreign 
traders could place themselves, and to whose 
legitimate authority they could offer, in re- 
turn, hearty and undivided allegiance. Their 
earhest territorial suzerain, the rajah of 
Chandragiri, had been overpowered by 
Mecr Jumla, the general of the King of 
Golconda, about the year 1636, and Moham- 
medan rule extended over the territory iu 
which Madras was situated. The English 
suffered no ineonvenienee from the change ; 
but were, on the contrary, especially favoured 
by the usurping sovereign, who suffered their 
money to pass current, and conferred upon 
them several valuable privileges. They eon- 
tinued to pay him an aunual quit-rent of 
1,200 pagodas, until about 1687-’8, when his 
power being considerably weakened by the 
aggressions of Aurungzebe, they appear to 
have taken advantage of some flimsy pretext 
to withhold their tribute. By the Great 
Mogul the English were hkewise well 
treated; and had he possessed unquestioned 
supremaey over the places in whieh their 
trade was situated, their poliey would have 
been eomparatively plain and easy, and their 
difficulties would have consisted almost ex- 
clusively in the rivalry of the Portuguese, 
Duteh, and Danes, to whieh list the Frenchy 
had been reeently added. But the rise of 


fine harbour of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, was judi- 
ciously selected, and taken possession of by a French 
squadron, under La Haye : hostilities ensued hetween 
the French and Dutch E. I. Companies; but the 
former losing many men by sickness, were soon ex- 
pelled, and procceded to the coast of Coromandel, 
where they captured St. Thomas, or Meliapoor. The 
Dutch co-operated with the King of Golconda, and 
the French garrison being reduced to the extremity 
of famine, were compelled to surrender. ‘The sur- 
vivors, under the guidance of a Mr, Martin, who, like 
Caron, had previously been in the service of the 
Tutch company, purchased from the King of Beeja- 
poor, a village upon the coast called Pondicherry, 
with a small adjacent territory, and there formed the 
settlement eventually of so much importance, By 
his prudent measures the place became rapidly 
populous, and being desirous ta put it in a state of 
defence during the disturhed state of the country, 
he obtained permission for the erection of fortitica- 
tinns, notwithstanding the opposition of the ]uatch, 
who endeavoured to bribe the King of Beejapoor 
to withdraw his protection, and permit them to ex- 
pel the new ste but the firm reply was, “ The 
French have fairly purchased the place; I shall not 
be so unjust as to take it from them.”—(Macpher- 
son’s Commerce with Indic, p. 260.) The Beejapoor 
monarchy was overthrown by Aurungzcbe in 1686, 
The Dutch overpowered the French garrison, and 


drove them out in 1698 ; then, desiraus to secure their + 


conquest, immediatcly improved and strengthened the 


INGLISH DEFEND SURAT AGAINST SEVAJEIE—1664 anv 1670. 


the Mahrattas, under Sevajec—a native power 
inder a native leader—greatly changed the 
state of affairs. At first, the neglish were 
disposed to follow the example of their im- 
perial patron, and treat the new leader as a 
mere imarander—a captain of banditti— 
whose attempts at friendly communication 
were to be evaded, without however, unne- 


cessarily provoking a foc whose anger and 


to Sevajee, was very gratifying to him. 


_ place was restored to its rightful owners by the treaty 


alhanee were both to he avoided. 

When Sevajee advanced against Surat 
in 1664, the terror of his name had already 
taken such deep root, that the governor 
shut himself up in the eastle, and the in- 
habitants fled from the city. The Dutch 
and Knglish remained in their factorics ; and 
the latter, calling in the ships’ crews to their, 
aid, by courage and determination suceceded 
in preserving their own property, and that 
of their immediate neighbours, from pillage. 
Aurungzcbe rewarded this service by a 
firmann, conceding one per eent. out of Ins 
three per cent, custom duties, and a total 
exemption from all transit charges. In 
1670, the place was again approached by 
Sevajee. The French, who had established 
a factory there, preserved it by paying a 
contribution :* the Dutch station being 
without the town, was not attacked: the 
Enghsh, having transported the greater part 
of their goods on board ship to Swally, 
prepared to guard the remainder at all 
hazards. The factory was assailed, but sue- 
cessfully defended by the English, though 
several lives were lost, as well as some) 
property in detached warchouses. The 
Mahrattas then threatened to set the factory 
on fire; but Sevajec was unwilling to pro- 
eced to extremitics, being desirous to indnec 
them to retnm as traders to Najapoor, 
which they had quitted on account of his 
exactions. A complimentary present oficred 
: 0 Tle 
extended his hand to the English deputies, 
with an assurance that he would do them no 
wrong; and on several subscqnent occasions | 
negotiations were sct on foot, which, how- 
ever, the Mnglish endeavoured to evade 
bringing to any definite conclusion, by 
demanding compensation for the injuries re- 


works: but their labour proved ill-bestowed ; for the 


of Ryswick, in 1697.—(Raynal's 2. and IT. Indies.) 

* Wilson's note on Mill, vol. i., p.99. Grant Duff 
says, “the French purchased an ignominious neu- 
trality, by permitting the Mabrattas to pass through 
their factory to attack an unfortunate Tartar pritce 
who was on his return from a pilgrimage to Mceea, 
and whose property [ineluding a vast treasure in | 


ecived from the Mahrattas at Su 
elsewhere. ‘This 


rat and 
stipulation was conceded 


in 1674, and a treaty formed, by which 
10,000 pagodas were promiscd to the 


agerieved party, and the long-maintained 
night deemed inherent in the sovercign over 
all wrecks on the shores of his territory, re- 
linguished in favour of Mnelish vessels. The 
enthronement of Sevajce took place at this 
time, and the envoy belicld with amazement 
a portion of the magnificent ccremonial, 
with its costly and characteristic feature,— 
the weighing of the person of the new 
sovereign agaist gold coin to be distributed 
among the Brahmins, as an act of reverence 
to their order, accompanied by the per- 
formance of many munificent acts of charity.t 
The Mogul government watched with jealous 
distrust this growing intercourse, and the 
English found great difficulty in maintaining 
a neutral position. In 1677-8, the diree- 
tors of the Kb. I. Cy., or, as they were then 
termed, the Court of Committees, “ recom- 
mended temporising cxpedients to their scr- 
vants as the rule of their proccedings with 
the Mogul, with Sevajec, and with the petty 
raja,’ as the means of obtaining com- 
phance with the various firmauns and grants 
already acquired; and desired them to cn- 
deavour, by their conduet, to impress the 
natives with an opinion of their commercial 
probity. ‘ At the same time,” says Bruce, 
“they gave to President Aungicr and his 
council [at Surat] discretionary powers to 
employ armed vessels to enforee the obscr- 
vance of treatics and grants: in this way 
the court shifted from themselves the re- 
sponsibility of commencing hostilities, that 
they might be able, in any questions which 
might arise between the king and the com- 
pany, to refer such hostilities to the errors 
of their servants.”£ This writer is too inti- 
mately acquainted with the company’s pro- 
ceedings, and too decidedly their champion, 
to be accused of putting an unfair construc- 
tion on any of their directions. It was 
evidently necessary that considerable lati- 
tude should be given by masters so far re- 
moved from the scene of action; but snbse- 
quent cvents indicate that plans of terri- 


gold, silver, and plate, a gold bed and other rich 
furniture), became part of Sevajee’s boasted spoils 
on this occasion.” —{ History of Mahrattas, i., 247.) 

t Dr. Fryer mentions that he weighed about 
16,000 pagodas, equal to ahout ten stone. The 
utles assumed hy Sevajee were.—the Jicad ornament 


of the Cshatriya race, his majesty, the rajah Seva, | 


possessor or lord of the royal umbrella, 
} Bruee’s sinnals of E. I. Cy., ii., 406-7. 
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torial aggrandisement, to be earried ont by 
foree of arms, were already entertained. 
The governmental expenses of Bombay 
(civil and military) were found to be very 
heavy; and as a means of meeting them, 
taxes were raised and salaries diminished; 
that of the deputy-governor, the seeond mn 
rank in the serviee, being reduced to £120 
perannum. Great dissatisfaction was ereated 
by these ehanges, especially by the diminu- 
tion of the garrison; soon after which the 
trade of the place was menaced by two 


| sterile isles in the neighbourhood (Henery 


and Kenery) being taken possession of re- 
speetively by Sevajee and his opponent, the 
Siddee, or Abyssinian leader, who held the 
position of admiral of the Mogul fleet.* 
The English were obliged to eonclude a 
huniliating trree with both parties, and 
thus purehase freedom from interruption 
to their trade, until the abandonment of 
these barren rocks relieved them from alarm 
on that score. 


The death of Sevajee, in 1680; the ap- 
pointment of Mr. (afterwards Sir Jolin) 
Child as president of Surat, with a council 
of eight members, in 1681; the erection of 
an independent ageney in Bengal, in 1682; 
and the expulsion, in the same year, of the 
English from Bantam,t were rapidly fol- 
lowed by other important events. The system 
of injudicions retrenchment attempted at 
Madras and Surat, and persevered in at 
Bombay,{ ended in producing a revolt in 
that island. Captain Keigwin, the com- 
mander of the garrison, which comprised 
150 English soldiers and 200  topasses 
(natives), seized the deputy-governor, with 
such of the eounei] as adhered to him, as- 
sembled the militia and inhabitants, and 
bemg by them appointed governor of the 
island, issued a proclamation dcelaring the 
authority of the eompany to be annulled in 
Bombay, and that of the Crown substituted 

* Siddee, or Seedce, is a corruption of an Arabic 
term, signifying a lord ; but in the common language 
of the Deccan, it came to be applied indiscriminately 
to all natives of Africa. The Siddees of Jinjeera 
took their name from a small fortified island in the 
Conean, where a colony had been formed on a jag- 
hire, granted, it appears, in the first instance, to an 


Abyssinian officer, by the king of Ahmednugeur, on 
| condition of the maintenance of a marine for the 


) protection of trade, and the conveyance of pilgrims 


to the Red Sea. The hostility ef Sevajee induced 
the Siddee, or chief, to seek favour with Aurungzehe, 
hy whom he was made admiral of the Mogul fleet, 
with an annual salary of four lacs of rupees (£40,000) 
for convoying pilgrims to Judda and Mocha, The 
emperor himself sent an annual donation to Mecca 
of three lacs.—(Dufl’s Mehrattas, Bruce, and Orme.) 


ENGLISH SOLDIERS MUTINY AT BOMBAY—a.p. 1683-’4. 


in its plaee, President Child had no foree 
wherewith to compel the submission of the 
insurgents; and his attempts at negotiation 
were decidedly rejected, on the plea that 
the measures which had Jed to the rebellion, 
had originated solely in the sclfish policy of 
himself and his brother, Sir Josiah Child, 
the ehairman of the Court of Committees. 

The king was appealed to by both parties ; 
and in November, 1684, the island was de- 
livered up by Keigwin to Sir Thomas Gran- 
tham, as the representative of the Crown, on 
condition of a free pardon for himself and all 
concerned. ‘To prevent the reeurrence of a 
similar disturbanee, the seat of government 
was removed from Surat to Bombay ; and for 
the suppression of the interlopers, who were 
believed to have been intimately eoncerned 
in the late revolt, admiralty jurisdiction was 
established in Indian, by virtue of letters- 
patent granted by James I1., in 1686. Sir 
John Child was appointed eaptain-general 
and admiral of the forees of the E. I. Cy., 
hoth by sea and land, in the northern parts 
of India, from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of 
Persia, and he was likewise entrusted with 
supreme authority over all the settlements. 
The weapons thus furnished were used with an 
unhesitating determination, which has ren- 
dered the conduct of the plenary representa- 
tive of the powers delegated to the company 
a subject of unqualified panegyric, and of 
equally exaggerated blame. ‘The truth pro- 
bably lies between these extremes. The bro- 
thers Child were men of considerable ability, 
and deeply interested in the fortunes of the 
company, whese affairs devolved chiefly on 
their management. ‘They were led, by a 
very natural process, to contrast the flourish- 
ing state of the Duteh trade with thar own 
depressed condition, and to seek for the 
eause of the comparative, if not complete 
exemption of the rival company from the 
unlicensed competition of their countrymen, 

+ In 1677, the principal agents at Bantam were 
assassinated hy some of the natives, on what ground, 
or by what (if any) instigation, does not appear. The 
company persevered, nevertheless, in endeavouring 
to maintain commercial intercourse; and friendly 
embassies, accompanied by presents of tea on the 
part of the King of Bantam, and of gunpowder on 
the part of the English sovereign, were continually 
dispatched, until a civil war, instigated hy the Dutch, 
terininated in the deposal of the old king by his son, 
who, in obedience to his domincering allies, expelled 
the English from their factory in 1652, and never 
permitted their re-establishment in his territories. 

{ In 1682-'3, the Huropean garrison, reduced to 
at least 100 men, “were daily murmuring at the 


price of provisions, which their pay could 1o0t afford.” 
—(Bruce’s Annals of BE. I. Cy., i, 489.) 


i. 1. Cy. COMMENCHE NOSTILITIES AGAINST AURUNGZEBE—1686. 


and from the delinquency of then servants. 
Whether they examined and compared the 
commercial details of the two associations 
docs not appear, nor whether they made due 
allowanee for the heavy drain occasioned hy 


the large subsidies, or, as the anti-monopo- | 


lists called them, bribes, furnished to Charles 
I}. and James JT., uot, however, for the pri- 
yate use of these monarchs, since the monics 
in question are said to have heen paid into 
the exeliequer for the public service.* Be 
this as it may, the remedy for existing evils 


constantly pnt forth hy the company during | 


the administration of Sir Josiah Child, was 
a close imitation of the policy of the sucecss- 
ful and unsernpnlous Dutch, whose ag- 


gressive conduet towards the natives had its | 
}in return, a firmaun was to be solicited to 


counterpart in the sanguinary decerce for 
the infliction of capital punishment on all 
interlopers and deserters. Sir Josiah Child 
certainly understood the mind of the Eng- 
lish public at the close of the seventeenth 
century fur too well to press the adoption of 
such a law, whatever his own wishes on 
the subject might have becn. Ile contented 
himself with urging the suppression of pri- 
vate trade hy more gentle means, at the 
same time advocating the attainment of in- 
dependent power in India, by the enlarge- 
ment and strennous assertion of the authority 
of the company over British subjeets within 
the limits of their eharter; and, seeondly, 
of retaliative, if not aggressive hostilities 
against the Indian princes. The admiuis- 
tration of Shaista Khan, as “ Nabob,”’+ or 
governor of Bengal, was alleged to have 
been vexations and oppressive in the ex- 
treme; and amicable negotiations having 
failed in procuring redress, it was thought 
practicable to obtain better terms by farce 
ofarms. Accordingly, the largest military 
armamentt ever yet assembled by the eom- 
pany, was dispatched to India, with orders 
to gain possession of the eity and territory 


*Grant’s Sketch of Tistory of E. I. Cy., pp. 105-6. 

+ An English corruption of the Arabic word Naib 
or the Persian Nawab (meaning deputy), applied to 
the impcria] soubahdars or governors. 

t Ten armed vesscls, from twelve to seventy guns, 
and six companies of infantry, without captains, 
whose places were to he supplied by the members of 
council, in Bengal. In addition to this force, appli- 
cation was made to the king fer an entire campany 
of regular infantry, with their officers. 

§ Bruee, vol. ii, p. 586. 31 was stated in 1691-2, 
that £100,000 had been spent in fortifying and im- 
proving Bombay, including the harbour, docks, &c. 

| The aldermen were to be justices of the peace, 
and to wear thin scarlet gowns, and the burgesses 


lof Chittagong as a place of future seeurity, 


black silk gowns: a town-clerk and recorder were to | 
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and thenee retaliate upon the Nabob, and 
even upon the Mogul himself, the injuries 
and losses whieh had already heen sustained. 
Bombay was elevated to the rank of a 
regency, after the example of the Dutch at 
Batavia and Columbo ; and orders were given 
to increase the fortifications, and render the 
island “as strong as art and money eould 
make it.’§ Madras was formed into a cor- 
poration, to consist of a mayor and ten 


,aldermen (of whom three were to be the 


company’s servants and seven natives), with 
120 burgesses.|| An offer was made by the 
garrison of Fort St. George (Madras), to 
aid the King of Goleonda against the 
Duteh, with whom he was then at war; and 


coin rupees, together with the grant of St. 
Thomas as an English possession. Thus 
the company were desirous of attaining po- 
litieal influence in all directions; and their 
views were sceonded with much energy hy 
Sir John Child, who, following the spirit of 
the instrnetions cited in a previous page, 
resolved to commence hostilities against 
Aurungzcbe, as if on his own responsibility ; 
so that in the event of an unfavourable issue 
to the expedition, an opportunity might be 
provided of negotiating for the restoration of 
former privileges and trade, upon the same 
hasis as they had stood previously to his 
apparently unsanetioned procecdings. 

By some easualty the whole force did not 
arrive in the Ganges at the same time; and 
an insignificant quarrel between three Eing- 
lish soldiers and the ‘ peons,”’ or native 
police of the Nabob, bronght on the contest 
in an unexspeeted manner, m October, 1686. 
Jlooghly was cannonaded by the fect under 
Captain Nicholson, and 500 houses were 
burnt, upon whieh the fonjdar, or inilitary 
governor, made overtures for peace; but 
the demands of the English were so exces- 


be appointed ; a sword and mace to be carried before 
the mayor, anda silver oar before the judge-advo- 
catcs—ceremonies which must have been very puzzling 
to the native aldermen. Some difficulty occurred in 
carrying this project into execution; for although 
the inhabitants soon recognised the beneficial effect 
of the new measure, the mixed description of persons 
considered proper for the court of aldermen could 
not be obtained. No Armenian conld be induced to 
act; the Jews Icft the place: the Portuguese feared 
their countrymen and the Inquisition 100 much to 
accept office ; and the Iccal authorities considered it 
unsafe to “confide in the Moors or Mussulmen.’— 
(Bruce's Annals of the BE. I. Cy. il., 593; 639: tii, 
111; 156.) With regard to the Iindoos, no objection 
appears to have been raised either by or against them. 
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sive, amounting to above sixty-six laes of 
rupees, or nearly £700,000, that they could 
scarcely have expected comphance. On 
the side of Surat considerable advantage 
was at first gained by the capture of a nnum- 
ber of Moorish vessels, richly freighted ;* 
and also in Bengal, through the determined 
~couduct of Job Charnock, the company’s 
' agent, by whom the Nabob’s forces were 
' yepulsed im repeated assaults, the fort of 
Tanna stormed, the island of Injellee seized 
and fortified, and the town of Balasore par- 
tially burned, with forty sail of the Mogul 
flect: the factories, however, at Patna and 
Cossimbazar were taken and plundered by 
the encmy, and the agents placed in irons. 
At this period, Muchtar Khan was appointed 
governor of Surat, and with him a sort of 
provisional convention was entered into, 
| which was to be the basis of a treaty with 
the Mogul. The court im London, over- 
_joyed at the prospect of such favourable 
terms, voted Sir John Child a present of 
1,000 guineas,—a very large sum in propor- 
tion to the moderate salaries then appor- 
tioned to Anglo-Indian functionaries. +} 
The uegotiation fell to the ground. Ac- 
cording to the account given in the official 
records, Muchtar Khan never intended to 
carry it out, and only affected to entertain 
the proposition as a means of gaining time 
until the results of the contest of Aurungzehe 
with Beejapoor and Golconda, and also with 
Sumbajec, should be fully manifest. This 
scems contradicted by the fact, that after 
these two kingdoms fell into the power of 
the Mogul, the English authorities of Madras 
solicited and received from the conqucror a 
confirmation of the privileges accorded to 
| them by the deposed monarch. In fact, 
, they followed the example of a neighhour- 
ing Nindoo governor, who quietly remarked, 
| that “as the world turned round like a 
! wheel, he had beaten his drums and fired his 
' guns, for the victory of the mighty Aurung- 
, zebe over his old master.”’{ Sir John Child 
severcly reprimanded the Madras agency for 
“their conduct, as implying a doubt of the 
| ultimate issuc ef thestrugele of theircountry- 
‘anen with the Mogul; but since he had him- 
self evinecd pretty clearly a similar fecling, 
| by affecting to act on his private authority, 
without the knowledge of Jris employers, it 
is hard to censure the Madras agents for 


* According to the writers ef that day in the 
imterluping interest, the adventage in question was | 
purchased at the expense of . flagrant breach af 
faith; but this allegation the corny denied. | 


INGLISH COMPELLED TO SUE FOR PEACE WITH MOGUL—1688. 


taking measures against their otherwise cer- 
tain destruction or captivity. The annals 
of tlis period are very confused : even Bruce, 
more than once, alludes to their defective- 
ness; but it appears, that in October, 1688, 
Sir Jolin Child, suspecting duplicity on the 
part of the Mogul governor, embarked at 
Bombay, and appeared off Surat with a fleet 
of seven ships, lis intention being to deter 
Muchtar Khan from any breach of the pro- 
visional agreement, In this same month, 
Captain Heath reached Bengal, in command 
of a large armed ship, the Defence, attended 
by a frigate, and bearing instructions from 
the Court of Committees for the active prose- 
cution of hostihties. is proceedings are 
thus related by Bruce :—“ Captain Heath, on 
the 29th of November (contrary to the opi- 
nion of the agent and council, and notwith- 
standing a perwannah [order] for peace with 
the English lad been received by the gover- 
nor from the Nabob), attacked and took a bat- 
tery of thirty guns, and plundered the town 
of Balasore. The English factory, on this 
occasion, was burned by the governor; and | | 
the company’s agents, who had been pre- 
viously taken prisoners, were carried up the | | 
country, where all subsequent efforts for 
their release were unavailing.’ Under | | 
these circumstances, it would seem unjust to 
accuse the Moguls of breaking the armistice, 
since it was not till the 26th of December 
that Muchtar Khan scized and imprisoned | — 
May Ylarris and Ma. Gladman, ordered the 
company’s goods in Surat to be sold, de- 
manded a contribution of five lacks of rupees, 
and offered a large reward for the person of 
Sir John Child—alive or dead. The island | | 
of Bombay was attacked by the Siddee, the 
greatcr part of it occupied by the enemy, and 
the governor besieged in the town and castle, 
Aurungzcbeissued orders to expel the Euglish 
from his dominions. The factory at Masulipa- 
tam was seized, as aiso that at Vizagapatam, | 
where the agent and four factors were slain. 
The unequal contest could not, it was 
evident, be prolonged without occasionine 
the destruction of those by whose ambi- 
tion and imprudence it had been provoked. 
Solicitations for peace were presented, in 
December, 1688, and received with a show 
of indifference—rather aflected than real; 
for the imperial treasury, drained by con- 
stant warfare, conld al bear the  sub- 


7 Iarris, the successor of Child as president of 
Surat and governor of Bombay, had only £800 
a-veas. ‘The regency scheme was abandoned. 

{ Orme’s [ftstortcal Lragments of Mogul Empire. 


| document is apparently faulty; but it suffices 


_ manner; therefore Ins majesty, according to 


TERRITORIAL VIEWS OF FE. 


traction of any souree of income. ‘The 
application of the Hnglish for the restora- 
tion of commereial privileges, was doubtless 
: the more welcome, for being presented under 
circumstances which enabled Aurungzche 
_ to earry out the policy evidenced in his, 
dealings with the Portuguese, of reducing: 
the pretensions of Muropean maritime pawers 
trading to the Indics to a eomplcte depen- 
deuce on his authority; thus keeping down 
attempts at political influence while desirous | 
of promoting mercantile intercourse. In 
February, 1689, a new firmaun was issucd, | 
whieh declared that “the Knglish having | 
made amost humble and snbinissive petition 
that the crimes they have done may be 
pardoned ;? and having promised “to restore | 
the merchants’ goods they had taken away 
to the owners thercol, and walk by the ancient 
customs of the port, and behave themselves 
for the future no more in such a shameful 


his daily favour to all the people of the world, 
hath pardoned their faults, and mercifully 
forgiven them.” Out of his prinecly conde- 
scension, the Great Mogul further agreed 
to permit a present of 150,000 rupces to be 
placed in the treasury of Surat. The firmaun 
concludes with an express stipulation “ that 
Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, he turned 
out and expelled.’ The translation of this 


to convey an idea of its tone and tenor, and 
fully bears out the declaration of Bruce, that 
the result of all the projects of the company 
to become an independent power in India, 
was to reduce tlicir agents to a more abject 
position than any in which they had been 
placed since the first establishment of an 
English factory in India.* 

Sir John Child, who had provided in his 
own person a seape-goat for the wrath of 
the emperor, died at Bombay during the 
progress of the negotiation, and the oflice of 
president devolved on Mr. Lfarris, then a! 
prisoner at Surat. On payment of the fine 
and restoration of goods deereed in the 

* Bruee, ii., 639-10; 646—655. ‘The firmaun eon- 
tains no reference to the privilege of eoining money, 
which had long been a point in dispute. 

+ Dispatch from the Court of Commitices in Ann. 
Comp., 1689-’90: written. there scems good reason | 
for believing, by Child.”—(Grant's Sketeh, p. 101.) 

¢ In the instruetions for the establishment of this | 
new settlement, special encouragement is directed 
to be given to Armenians, as also in Vizagapatam 
and Madras. In the latter place, one quarter of the 
town was to be allotted to them, with permission 
“to build a church at their own cost,” a duty sadly 
neglected by the company. ‘These Armenians were 
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firmaun, Mr. JTarris and other English pri- 
soners were immediately released from their 
long confinement in irons; but it was not 
until the 22nd of June, 1690, that the Siddee, 
by order of Aurungzche, vacated his ditfercut 
posts at Bombay (Mazagon, Mahim, and 
Sion), after about a twelvemonth’s occupa- 
tion. On the same day, the accession of 
William: and Mary to the throne of Eng- 
land was proclaimed in this island, as it had 
heen at Madras cight months hefore. Ieno- 
rant of the disasters attending their ambi- 
tious projects, the court, in the instructions 
addressed to their servants m 1689, declure 
—“ The inerease of our revenue is the suh- 
ject of our care, as much as our trade: ’tis 
that must maintain our foree when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that 
must make us a uation in India; without 
that we are but as a great mamber of inter- 
lopers, united only by his Majesty’s royal 
charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 
power thinks it their interest to prevent us ; 


and upon this account it is, that the wise | 


Dutch, in all their general advices which we | 


have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning 
their government, their eivil and military 


policy, warfare, and the increase of our | 


revenue, for one paragraph they write con- 
cerning trade.’+ Being chiefly concerned 
in monopolising the spice-islands, the Dutch 
appear to have followed their policy of terri- 
torial aggrandisement far less strenuonsly 
on the continent of India than at Ceylon, 
Java, and throughout the Kastern Archi- 
pelago, at Formosa (China), at the Cape 
of Good Hope, at New York, Guyana, aud 
other widely-spread localities. 

The disastrous issue of the recent expedi- 
tion, compelled the English to adopt a more 
deferential manner towards the native pow- 
ers, but made no ehange in their ultimate 
intentions. Shortly after the conclusion of 
peace, the town andharbourot Tegnapataim, 
on the Coromandel coast, a little to the sonth 
of the French settlement of Pondicherry, 
was obtained by purchase from Rajah Ram, 
a Christian sect formed during the power of the 
suceessors of Constantine. When the countries they 
inhabited were over-run by the Mohammedan arms, 
they were forcibly transplanted by Shah Abbas, and 
other belligerent monarchs, into VPersia, and dis- 
persed aniong the surrounding countries, where they 
earned a livelihood as merchants and brokers. Some 
of them made their way into India, and obtained a 
ebaraeter for suecessfial trading, which rendered the 
company desirous to employ them in vending English 
woollens, and procuring fine muslins and other goods. 
The project seems to have failed, the Armenians being 
pre-cngaged in the scrviee of the Levant eompany. 
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the Mahratta sovereign, and the sanction of 
the Mogul authorities of the Carnatic ob- 
tained for its occupation. It was strength- 
ened by a wall and bulwarks, and named 
Fort St, David.* 

About the same time a more important 
acquisition was made in Bengal. During 
the late hostilities, the agent and council at 
Ifooghly, fearing to continue in so exposed a 
position, removed to Chuttanuttee, a village 
about twenty-four miles lower down the 
river, where they hoped to remain in security 
under the protection of their ships. The 
Nabob ordered them to return to Hooghly, 
and forbade their building, with cither stone 
or brick, at Cluttanuttee; but, on the paci- 
fication with the court of Delhi, permission 


| ‘was obtained for the establishment of a 


factory there. Repeated attempts were made 
to obtain leave to fortify the new position, 
and for a grant of jurisdiction over its in- 
habitants, as also over those of the adjoining 
villages of Calcutta and Govindpoor. Si- 
mular applications were made by the Dutch 
at Chinsura (about a mile southward of 
Hooghly), and by the French at Chanderna- 


gore (two miles lower down the river), but 


withont success ; for Aurungzebe never per- 
mitted any foreigner to erect a single bastion 
on Mogul territory, though he tolerated the 
continuance (at Madras for instance) of such 
European fortresses as his conquests over 
Mohammedan or Hindoo princes drew within 
the borders of the empire. At length, one 
of those intestine divisions which have so 
often placed India at the feet of strangers, 
procured for the agencies vefore-named the 
privilege long vainly solicited. Soobah 


_ Sing, a petty Hindoo chief, being dissatisfied 
‘with Rajah Kishen Rama, of Burdwan (who 


must have been either tributary to, or in the 
service of, Aurungzebe), united with Rehim 
Khan, an Afghan, then considered the head 
of that clan remaining in Orissa, in an 
attempt to overturn the government, in 
1695-6. The three European settlements 
hired a number of native soldiery to guard 
their property: the Dutch and French pro- 
fessed themselves staunch allies of the 


* The precise period of the introduction of the 
Dutch into Bengal is not recorded; but the Freneh 
established themselves about 1676, and the Danes in 
the same year at Scrampore.—(Stewart’s Dengal, 
p- 316.) 

+ Tanna, ten miles west of Calcutta, on the opposite 
side of the river, was defended by an English trigate, 
sent at the request of the foujdar of Hooghly to 
support the fort against the rebels. Calcutta, ac- 
cording to Stewart (properly called Calicotta), takes 


ESTABLISHED AT CALCUTTA—1696, | | 


Mogul: the English endeavoured to pre- 
serve a semblance of neutrality, but united 
in requesting permission to fortify their fac- 
tories against the attacks of the insurrec- 
tionists. The Nabob directed them, in general 
terms, to defend themselves, and they, taking 


for granted what was not absolutely for- , 


bidden, laboured day and night in raising 
walls with bastions round their stations. A 
pitched battle between the insurgents and 
Kishen Rama, terminated in the defeat 
and death of the latter, and the capture 
of his family. His beautiful daughter was 
among the prisoners: Soobah Sing strove 
to dishonour her; but the attempt cost 
him his life; for the hapless girl, aware 
of his intention, had concealed a sharp 
knife in the folds of her dress; and when 
he strove to seize her, she inflicted npon 
him a mortal wound, and then, with mis- 
taken heroism, stabbed herself to the heart. 
By tlis catastrophe, the rebel army fell 
under the sole control of the Afghan chief, 
who became master of Hooghly, Moor- 
shedabad, and Rajmahal: the Dutch and 
Euglish factories, at the latter place, were 
pillaged of considerable property. Clutta- 
nuttec and the fort of Tannat were unsuc- 
cessfully attacked. But the general progress 
of the rebels was almost unchecked; and in 
December, 1696, their force comprised 
12,000 cavalry and 380,000 infantry: the 
revenue of the country in tlieir possession 
was estimated at sixty lacs of rupees per 
annum; and Rehim Shah assumed the style 
and dignity of a prince. ‘The remissness of 
the Nabob being deemed the chicf canse of 
the rapid spread of the insurrection, Prince 
Azim (second son of Prince Mauzim){ was 
sent at the head of the Mogul army for its sup- 
pression, and was at the same time appointed 
to the government of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The death of 
Rehim Shah in battle, in 1698, and the 
submission of the Afghans, was followed by 
a gencral amnesty. The Europeans were 
suffered to continue their fortifications ; and 
in 1698, the English, by the payment of a 
considerable sum of money, obtained per- 


its name from a temple dedicated to Caly, the , 


Ifindoo goddess of Time. ‘The territory purchased 
from the zemindars in 1698, extended about three 
miles along the Jfvoghly (or Bhagaruttec), and one 
mile inland. 

t It was a part of the policy of the wily Aurung- 
zebe, to bring forward his grandsons and place them 
in positions of honour and emolument; so that ee 
might be disposed, in any emergency, to side with 
him rather than with their own fathers. 


i. 1. Cy. CONFOUND PRIVATE TRADI WITH PIRACY—a.p. 1692. 


mission to purchase Chuttanuttee and the 
adjoining villages, with authority to exercise 
justiciary power over the inhabitants. The 
designation of Calcutta came to be applied 
to the whole, and the name of Fort Wilham 
was given to the defences in honour of the 
Knelish monarch. 

Notwithstanding these cheerig indica- 
tions of progress in Bengal, the gencral 
condition of the E. I. Cy. at this period 
was one of extreme political and financial 
depression; their dilliculties from private 
trade and piracy being aggravated by the 
national hostility of the French, and the 
doniestie rivalry,of a new association. ‘The 
death of Sir John Child made no change in 
the policy pursued by his brother in England: 
at his instigation, the Court of Committces 
continued to wield, to the fullest extent, the 
somewhat questionable authority conveyed 
by their charters, which, although intended 
to confer the privilege of exclusive trade, left 
loopholes sufficient to encourage unauthorised 
ventures on the part of speculators melined 
to balance ultimate risk, against the present 
safety and prospect of gain aflorded by the 
want of any powcr on the part of the com- 
pany to scize vessels at the outsct or on the 
voyage, however evident the intention of 
the cquipment. The consequence was, that 
although the court might occasionally bring 
offenders before the King’s Bench, and did, 
at one time (1685-6), threaten to prosecute 
as many as forty-seven of the principal in- 
terlopers, yet the brunt of the battle fell to 
the share of their servants in India; and 
they, if the evidence of Captain [amilton* 
may be trusted, shrank from the responsi- 


* According to this writer, Mr. Vaux, the governor 
of Bombay, who had obtained that position by favour 
of Sir Josiah Child, in answering a communication 
on the subject of interlopers, took occasion, while 
thanking his patron for past benefits, to assert his 
resolution to abide by the laws of his country. Sir 
Josiah, in reply, “wrote roundly to Mr. Vaux, that 
he expected his orders to be his rules, and not the 
laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense 
compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who 


hardly knew how to make laws for the good govern- 


ment of their own families, much less for the regu- 
lating of companies and foreign commerce. I am 
the more particular,” adds Iamilton, ‘on this ac- 
count, because I saw and copied both those Ictters in 
anno, 1696, while Mr. Vaux and I were prisoners at 
Surat, on account of Captain Evory’s [Avery] rob- 
bing the Mogul’s great ship, the Gunseeay” (Guj 
Suwace]—ast Indies, i.,233.) Considering the pre- 
ponderance of country gentlemen in parliament at 
this periad, the satire is not without point; and [amil- 
ton’s essertion regarding the letter is so elear and posi- 
tive, that it can hardly be set aside without unwarrant- 
able disparagement to the character of an intelligent 


ae 


bility of carrying out the stringent orders 
forwarded on this head, declaring that the 
laws of nglaud were contrary to the mea- 
sures proposed. Apart from the testimony 
of any unfavourable witness, there are indi- 
cations, in the sclected Annals of the E. I. 
Cy., of a tendency to confound private and 
unlicensed trade with piracy, which pro- 
bably conduced to the increase of the latter 
disgraceful crime, while it aggravated the 
hostility of the interlopers, who must have 
possessed considerable influence if they were, 
as described in an official despatch, ‘ mal- 
contents, quondam committce-men, and 
adventurers, who have sold their stocks at 
high rates, and want to buy in again at 
low.”{ The change in the government of 
England paved the way for discussions re- 
garding the validity of rights proceeding 
from a grant of the Crown simply, or rights 
procecding from a grant fonnded on an act 
of the legislature. The strong desire of the 
nation for extended commerce with India 
was manifested in the cagerness with which 
one large class of persons reeonimended an 
open trade; while another united for the 
formation of a new joint-stock association. 
Petitions and remoustranees were on all 
sides presented both to parliament and the 
king ; and while parhament passed repeated 
resolutions in favour of the new company, 
the king as often granted charters to the 
old. The Ictters-patent of 1693 confirmed 
the monopoly of the latter, but only for a 
period of twenty-one ycars; terminated the 
“permission trade,” by prohibiting the 
grant of licences to private ships; deerecd 
the annual exportation of British manu- 


though prejudiced writer. Such vague statements 
as the following may be reasonably viewed with more 
suspicion :—“ The power of executing pirates is so 
strangely sketched, that if any private trader is in- 
jured by the tricks of a governor, and can find no 
redress, if the injured person is so bold as to talk of 
lex talionis, he is infallibly declared a pirate.”"—p. 362. 

+ An illustration of this tendency may be found 
in the records of 1691-2. “The court continued to 
act towards their opponents (the interlopers) in the 
samie manner as they had done in the latter years 
of the two preceding reigns, and granted commis- 
sions to all their captains proceeding this season to 
India, to seize the interlopers of every description, 
and bring them to trial before the admiralty court 
of Bombay, explaining that as they attributed all 
the differences between the company and the Indian 
powers to the intcrlopers, if they continued their 
depredations on the subjects of the Mogul or King 
of Persia, they were to be tried for their lives as 
pirates, and sentence of death passed, but execution 
stayed till the king's pleasure shonld be known.”-- 
(-lnnals of B. I. Cy., vol. iii-, p. 103.) 

t Tem, po V2. 
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factures, to the value of £100,000; and 
direeted the dividends to be paid, for the 


future, exelusively in money. In defiance 
of this eharter, a yote of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons deelared it to be “the right of all 


Englishmen to trade to the East Indies or 


any part of the world, unless prohibited by 
aet of parliament.”* This state of strife 
and confusion reaehed its climax in 1695, 


when it became known that a system of 


direct bribery had been pursued towards 
men in power. The Lower House, though 
some of its leading members were deeply 
impheated, eame forward actively in the 
matter, and ordered the books of the com- 
pany to be examined, from whenee it ap- 
peared, that previous to the Revolution the 
annual expeuditure in “ sceret serviees” had 
searcely ever exceeded £1,200; but that 
since that epoch it had gradually inereased, 
and in the year 1693, whilst Sir Thomas 
Cooke was governor, had amounted to up- 
wards of £80,000. Many persons of eminence 
were involved in these nefarious transae- 
tions with the most unprincipled schemers ; 
the Duke of Leeds, then lord president of 
_ the council, vehemently defended the com- 
pany, and was himself impeaehed by the 
Commons, on the charge of having reeeived 
a bribe of £5,000; but the prineipal wit- 
ness against him was sent out of the way; 
and it was not till nine days’ after it had 
been demanded by the Lords, that a pro- 
elamation was issued to stop the fugitive. 
The inquiry, at first urged ou with all the 
violenee of party-spirit, soon languished ; 
the rank and influence of a large number of 
the persons direetly or indirectly eoneerned, 
opposed an insurmountable barricr to its 
prosceution, and by the prorogation of par- 
liament, though nominally only suspended, it 
was aetually abandoned, Sir Thomas Cooke 
had been committed to the Tower for re- 

* Bruce’s Annuals of EB. £. Cy,, iii., p. 142. 

+ Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, ii., 608. Tys- 
sen, the deputy-governor, and other persons shared 
the imprisonment of the governor, and probably also 
received proportionate gratuities. Among them was 

| the notorious Sir Basil Mirebrass, or Fircbrace, who 
had been recently bought off from the interloping 
interest, and who played a leading part in 1701 in the 
arrangements for the union of the wo Js. I. Com- 
panies, and demanded in return a per centage equal 
in value to £30,000, on a portion of the joint stock. 

{The French Hast India trade appears to have 
heen from the first a losing concern, Notwithstanding 
the pecuniary and political support of the government, 
Colbert’s company (according to the Abbé Raynal), 
had often to subseribe for the payment of losses, 
while their Muropean rivals were dividing Uhirty per 


| price they would fetch. 


fusing to disclose the names of the indi- 
viduals who had received bribes: his tempo- 
rary confinement was compensated by a 
present of £12,000, bestowed upon him by 
the Court of Committees “ some years after 
the bustle was over.” 

The result of these proceedings was greatly 
to degrade the eompany; nor could it be 
otherwise, while any sense of honesty existed 
in the pubhe mind. Yet the weight of blame 
rests unquestionably less heavily on those 
who offered the bribes than on the sworn 
guardians of the national interests, who, by 
aecepting them, showed themselves tainted 
by that unholy eovetousuess whieh, under 
a despotism, is the ehief souree of the per- 
version of justiee ; and, among a free people, 
must tend to destroy the very basis of all 
sound principle and impartial legislation. 


Jn a pecuniary sense, these disbursements | 


were unwarrantable, being made at a time 
when the funds of the assoeiation barely 
suffieed to meet the necessary and legitimate 
expenditure called for by the occupation 
of new settlements, and the heavy losses 
entailed by the hostility of the Freuch, after 
the deelaration of war against that people 
by England and Holland, in 1689. For 
the next eight years sharp confliets occurred 
between the fleets of the rival nations, which 


were happily terminated by the treaty of 


Ryswiek, 1697. In a eommercial point of 
view, the Freneh inflicted more injury upon 
themselves by their lavish and ill-directed 
expenditure, than upon their old-established 
opponents;{ but the improvement im the 
condition of their marine, through the ex- 
ertions of the ministers of Lows XIV., 
rendered their enmity peculiarly disastrous 
to the mereantile shipping of their foes. 
During the war, no less than 4,200 British 
merchant-vessels were captured, ineluding 
many East-Indiamen, which were intercepted 


counts being examined hy commissioners appointed 
by the king, it appeared that their sales, in twenty 
years, amounted to no more than 9,100,000 livres, 
and that three-quarters of their capital-stock were 
totally lost. Assistance from the state again propped 
up the association, and a slight gleam of prosperily 
followed; for in the years 1687 and 1691, two divi- 
dends, each of fifteen per cent., were for the first 
time paid from profits. The war with England and 
Holland was not beneficial in its genera} results; for 
although the Irench Cy. made extensive captures, 
their very success helped to encourage the swarms 
of privateers, which covered the seas and carried into 
the ports of France a great number of English and 
Dutch prizes with rich cargoes, to be sold at any 
This proceeding caused a 
glut in the market, and obliged the company to sell 


cent. on mercantile ventures; and in 1684, their ac- | their goods at unremunerative prices, or not ut all. 


ee 
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both on the Indian seas and on the middle 
passage; and, off the coast of Galway,in 1695, 
wl the four homeward-bound vessels of the 
company were taken by a French flect.* 

In India, the wrath of the emperor had 
been excited by the frequent piracics com- 
mitted on the shipping of Mognl merchants,+ 
and espeeially by the plunder of lis own 
vessel the Guj-Sueaee, while engaged in 
conveying pilgrims to Mecca, in 1695, 
Aurungzebe himself could not detest these 
sacrilegious sca-robbers more heartily than 
did the whole body of Muropean traders ; 
bnt they being at war with one another, 
conld make uo united effort for the sup- 
pression of the common foc. ‘The tide of 
popular feeling among the Mohammedans 
rose against the Mnglish agencies at Surat 
and Swally with so much violence, that the 
Mogul governor placed the factors and 
others, to the number of sixty-three persons, 
in irons—not from any voluntary harshness 
on his part, but as a necessary measure 
to preserve their hves anid the tumult. 
Large rewards were held out, both by the 
government of Mngland and by the E. 1. 
Cy., for the apprehension of the leading 
offenders. A sum of £1,000 was offcred 
for the person of Captain Avery; but he 
escaped, having procecded to the Bahamas, 
where his ship was sold and the crew dis- 


* Although the merchantmen of the KE. 1. Cy., 
at this period, proved unable to cope with French 
ships-of-the-lne, and were even captured by the 
desperate hardihood of privateering adventure, they 
were, nevertheless, by no means ill-provided with the 
appliances of war. To encourage the building of ships 
of above 550 tons burden, and capahle of defence 
against the pirates of Algiers, then termed the “Turk- 
ish Rovers,” it was enacted by parliament, soon after 
the restoration of Charles IT., that fora certain num- 
her of years, whoever should build ships with three 
decks, or with two decks and a-half, and a forecastle, 
with a space of five feet between each deck, and 
mounted with at least thirty cannon, shoold for the first 
two voyages receive one-tenth part of all the customs 
that were payable on their exportand import lading. 
—(Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, i., Introduction, 
xxxv.) A Vindication of the E. ID Cy., generally 
attributed to Sir Josiah Child, and published in 
1677, states that they employed from thirty to thirty- 
live ships of from 300 to G00 tons burden, earrying 
from forty to seventy guns, which must of course 
have been very light.—(Macpherson’s Commerce 
with India, 183.) In an official statement of their 
aflairs, published in i689, the company assert, that in 
seven years they had built sixteen ships of from 900 Lo 
1,300 tons, and had in India or on the homeward 
voyage eleven of their own, and four * permision 
| ships” (i. ¢., licensed by them) with cargoes worth 
above £360,000, besides a Heet comprising four- 
teen of their own and six permission ships bound 
for India, China, &c., with cargoes worth £670,000. 


| persed ; several of them werc, however, 
}seized and exeented. The Unglish found 
means of extricating theinselves from their 
difficulties, and prevailed npon Anrangzcbe 
to confide to them the task of convoying pil- 
grim vessels to Mocha,t{ ata charge of 10,000 
rupees for a large, and 30,000 for a sinall 
vessel. The good understanding thus re- 
stored was soon destroyed by the daring 
piracies committed by a Captain Kidd and 
others olf Surat.§ The emperor could no 
longer he appeased with assurances that 
such and such culprits had been executed in 
different British colonics, or hung in chains 
at Tilbury; and he declared, that since all 
other means had failed to check these dis- 
graceful proceedings, he would put an cnd 
to European commerce with his subjects, 
unless the English, French, and Dutch 
would consent to sign a bond, engaging to 
make good any fnture depredations com- 
mitted by pirates on the Indian Scas—an 
arrangement to which the European agents 
were most reluctantly compelled to assent. 
The list of difficulties which environed 
the KB. 1. Cy., at this period, is still incom- 
plete. While weighed down by pecuniary 
involvements, and unable, for years together, 
to pay a dividend, the project for a new 
Scottish company was again brought for- 
ward, and a very advantageous charter 


t One of the negotiations between Anrungzebe 
and the English factors, regarding piratical seizures, 
is recorded hy Khafi Khan, an author frequently 
quoted in the previous section on the Mohammedan 
portion of Indian history. Ife makes no mention of 
the war which had previously taken place; but says, 
that in the year 1693, a ship bound to Mecea, earrying 
cighty guns and furnished with 400 muskets, was 
attacked by an English vessel of small size. A gun 
haying burst in the Mogul ship, the enemy boarded, 
and “although the Christians have no courage at 
the sword, yet by bad management the vessel was 
taken.” Khafi Khan was sent by the viceroy of 
Guzerat to demand redress at Bombay. He de- 
seribes his reception as being conducted with great 
dignity and good order, and with a considerable dis- 
play of military power. He negotiated with elderly 
gentlemen in rich clothes; and although they some- 
times laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, yet he seems to have been favourably 
impressed with their sense aad intelligence. The 
English alleged that the king’s ships had been 
pel aegis by pirates, for whom they were not answer- 
able, and explained their coining money in the name 
of their own sovereign (which was another complaint 
against them), by stating ihat they had to purchase 
investinents at plaees where the money of the em- 
peror woul:l not pass. No definite result appears to 
have attended this interview.— (Iilphinstone, ii., 556.) 

{ Mocha and Judda are the seaports of Mecca. 

§ Captain Kidd and several of his associates, being 
eventually captured. were executed at Tilbury Fort. 
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granted to these adventurers, in 1698, with | till 1701. 


With regard to both associations, 


‘authority to trade to the East as well as/it was deereed that the private fortunes of 


West Indies, Afriea, and Ameriea. This 
enterprise—which issued in the formation of 
the ill-fated Darien settlemenut—was soon 
sueceeded hy another more direetly hostile 
to the E. J. Cy., and which was, in fact, a 
complete triumph on the part of the inter- 
loping interest. On the termination of the 
Freneh war, the government of England 
looked around eagerly for means to liqui- 
date the heavy expenses thereby ineurred. 
The E. I. Cy. offered a loan of £700,000, at 
four per cent. interest, provided their charter 
should be confirmed, and the monopoly of 
| the Indian trade secured to them by act of 
parliament. ‘Their opponents tried a similar 
expedient, with more sueeess, by proposing 
| to raise a sum of €2,000,000 ‘sterling, at 
|eight per cent., on condition of being 
“invested with exelusive privileges, and un- 
\fettered hy any obligation to trade on a 
| joint-stoek, exeept as they themselves might 
afterwards desire. After mueh discussion, a 
| bill was passed by the legislature, by whieh 
} it was enaeted that a loan of £2,000,000 
| should be raised, by subseription, for the 
| service of government. Natives and_ fo- 
reigners, bodies politie and eorporate, were 
alike at hberty to contribute their quota 
towards the total sum, which was to bear an 
interest of cight per eent. per annum. In 
return for this aeeommodation, letters-patent 
were issued, ineorporating an association, 
ealled the General Society trading to the 
East Indies.* The members were autho- 
rised to adventure severally, to the amonnt of 
their subseriptions: or, if they so desired, 
might be formed into a joint-stock com- 
pany. Ts new monopoly was to last until 
1711; after that time, it was to terminate 
whenever the government ehose, upon three 
| years’ uotiee, the original capital of two 
million having been first refunded to the 
subseribers. The old cempany were treated 
very summarily; the proviso of three years’ 
notice} was, in their ease, just so far regarded 
as to ensure them leave to trade with India 


* Mill, i, 141. Bruee says, the old association 
were obliged to assume the name of the London 
company, in contradistinction to the new corporation, 
which bore the more popular because national name 
of the Jinglish company (iii. 250); but these terms, 
used only for a few ycars, would but confuse the 
reader if interwoven in the text. 

+ Bruee, iii, 257, The old eompany deelaredl 
their rivals “ invaders of their rights,and authorised 
interlopers only.” The new association were yet 
more violent i in their invectives; and “the charge of 
piraey,” says Mill, “ beeame a general calumny “with 


the adventurers should be responsible for 
the liquidation of habilities ineurred in 
their publie eapacity ; and if further divi- 
dends were made by the old company before 
the payment of their debts, the members who 
aeeepted them were to he held responsible 
for the sums thus unduly received. 

This imeasure, like all others based on 
injustice, produced much evil and little 
good to any party. The conduet of the 
government, in expeeting a trading body to 
traffic largely and profitably, after the ab- 
straction of its entire capital, under the 
name of a loan, was in itself as glaring an 
absurdity as to have opened the veins of a 
man in full health, and then, after leaving 
him just blood cnough to prolong a fecble 
existence, to expeet from his emaciated frame 
vigorous and healthy aetion. As for the old 
eompany, they determined to persevere under 
all cireumstances. ‘Che trade was too long- 
established, and too valuable, to be re- 
linguished easily; and they wrote out to 
their servants in India, that they had re- 
solved to bear up against ill-fortune with “a 
true Roman courage.” Taking advantage 
of the elause whieh permitted corporations 
to hold stoek in the new company, they 
resolved to trade separately and in their 
own name, after their three years of ehar- 
tered privileges should have expired, and de- 
voted the sum of £315,000 to this purpose ; 
at the same time avowing their belief “that 
a civil battle was to be fought” between 
them and their adversaries ; for that “two 
. 1. Companies in England could no more 
subsist without destroying cach other, than 
two kings at the same time regnant in the 
same kingdom ; ” adding, that “being 
veterans, Hi rite servants abroad would do 
their duty, they did not douht of the vie- 
tory: that if the world laughed at the 
pains the two companies took to ruin each 
other, they could not help it, as they were 
on good ground, and had a eharter.” 

The world—at least the Indian portion of it 


which al] the different parties in India endeavoured 
to hblacken their competitors” (i, 136.) Sir Nicholas 
Waite openly denounced the London company to the 
Mogul as “thieves and eonfederates with pirates” 
(Bruee, iii. 337); and even applied to the governor 
of Surat to have their servants put in irons for an 
insult whieh, he asserted, had been offered to the 
ambassador of the King of England. 
a great deal of personal ill-fecling existed hetweer. 
the representatives of the two socictics, to which 
much of the impolitie harshness of their measures 
must be attributed. 


Unfortunately, 


the hostilities of two powerful trading hodies, 
each professing to act under the direct patron- 
age of their mutual sovereign. Anrungzche 
listened ineredulonsly to the representations 
of Sir William Norris, who was dispatched 
to the Mogul court at the cost of the new 
company, but in the character of royal 
ambassador. Norris ts accused of having 
eondueted himself with unjustifiable yio- 
lence towards the rival officials; and the 
same complaint is urged still more strongly 
against Sir Nicholas Waite, who had formerly 
acted as agent to the old company, but had 
been dismissed their employ. ‘The new cor- 
poration in this, as in several other cases, 
were glad to avail themselves of the local 
knowledge possessed by the discarded ser- 
yants of their opponents; and Waite was 
appointed their representative at Surat, with 
the title of president ; to which that of con- 
sul was superadded by the king, as also 
to the chicf of the three projected pre- 
sidencies at Llooghly in Bengal, Masulipatam 
on the Coromandel coast, and in the island 
of Borneo, Nach party maligned the other 
to the Mogul government, and lavished 
large sums of money for the purpose of 
gaining exclusive privileges. Prinee Azim, 
the governor of Bengal, received prescuts 
from both sides—16,000 rupees from the 
old company, and 14,000 from the new ;* 
but withont understanding their ground 
of differenee. The emperor, equally puzzled 
by these proceedings, wrote privately to 
Scyed Sedula, ‘an holy pricst at Surat,’ 
desiring lim to search out which of the two 
parties was really authorised by the Eng- 
lish nation. The reply of the Seyed is not 


* Stewart's Tlistory of Bengal, 3-12. 

+ Bruce’s dnneals of the L. I. Cy, iii., 466. 

{ Bernier, while serving Danechmund Khan in the 
capacity of physician, heard from the lips of this 
nobleman the particulars of a singular interview 
whieh he had just returned from witnessing between 
Aurungzebe and his former tutor. The latter had 
enjoyed for many years a jaghire, bestowed upon 
him by Shah Jehan. Upon the tiumph of the 
schemes of his ambitious pupil, the old man pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for office. Aurungzehe, 
wearicd by his importunity, dismissed him, declaring 
that he owed him no gratitude for his ill-directe 
labours and erroneous instruetion. ‘You taught 
me,” he exclaimed, “that the whole of Frangistan 
(Europe) was no more than some ineonsiderable 
island, of which the most powerful monarch was for- 
merly the King of Portugal, then the King of Iol- 
land, and afterwards the King of England. In re- 
gard to the other sovercigns of Frangistan (such as 
the King of France, and the King of Andalusia), you 
told me they resembled our petty rajahs; and that 
the potentates of Hindoostan celipsed the glory of all 
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did not laugh, but was simply amazed by | reeorded; probably it was indefinite and 


unimportant: but had the same question 
been addressed to a Enropean versed in the 
polities of the day, the answer inight have 
involyed a revelation of quite a new order 
of things to the mind of the despotic but 
philosophical monarch.t What a text full 
of strange doctrines would have been con- 
tained in the fact plainly stated, that both 
companies represented the will of different 
sections of a free thongh monarchieal 
nation ;—that, indeed, “the whole of this 
contest was only one division of the great 
battle that agitated the state between tlic 
tories and the whigs, of whom the former 
favoured the old company, and the latter 
the new.”§ 

The ficree contention and excessive com- 
petition of the rival associations, proved 
almost equally injurious to both. The new 
company, upon the first depression of their 
stock in the market, had manifested an in- 
clination to unite with the old body; but 
thie latter held off, hoping to drive the enemy 
out of the ficld; and they succeeded in obtain- 
ing an act of parliament eontinuing tlicm as 
a distinct corporation. The struggle, how- 
ever, cost them dearly; and thir stock, in 
these times of fluctuation and anxicty, varicd 
in value between 300 and 37 per cent.|| 
The market was overladen, there being at 
one time as many as sixty ships abroad in 
India and returning. Great quantities of 
Tndian-wrought silks, stuffs, and calicocs 
were imported, and from their low price, 
worn by all classes. The silk-weavers of 
London became extremely tumultuous ; and 
in 1697, attempted to seize the treasure at 
the Kast India-house.4{ Order was restored 


other kings.” A profound and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the history of mankind; familiarity with the 
origin of stales, their progress and decline; the 
events, accidents, or crrors, owing to which such 
great changes and mighty revolutions have been 
effected ;—these were subjects which Aurungzcbe pro- 
nounced to he of more importanee to a prince than 
the possession “of great skill in grammar, and such 
knowledge as belongs to a doctor of the law,” or 
even proficiency in the difficult Arabic language, 
which no one could hope to attain without “ten or 
twelve years of close application.” This mighty 
prince is certainly not the first who has lamented 
the waste of the precious hours of youth “in the 
dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task of learning 
words :” yet. considering the importance attached by 
Mussulmans to the power of reading the Koran in 
the original tongue, it seems sirange that so zea- 
lous a believer should have expressed himself thus 
forcibly on that point.—(Brock’s Bernier, ii. 165-6-'7.) 

§ Grant's Sketch of History of E. I, Cy., 119. 

|| Anderson's Origin of Commerce, ii., p. 43. 

§, Idem, 633. 
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' facturers thrown out of employ, and likewise 
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UNION OF RIVAL ENGLISH E. I. COMPANIES—1708. 


for the time; but the discontents were | 
renewed hy the augmented imports of the. 
years 1688-9; and the loud complaints 
from Spitalfields, Norwich, Canterbury, Co- 
yentry, &c., of the detrimental effect on the 
nation, occasioned by the nnmerons mann- 


of the largely increased exportation of sil- 
ver,* succeeded in procuring the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the nse in England or 
sale, except for re-exportation, of silks 
wrought, or calicoes printed in Persia, 
China, or the East Indies, cither for apparel 
or furniture, under a penalty of £200, after 
Michaelmas, 1701; and a duty of fifteen 


' per cent. was soon afterwards imposed upon 


munslins. These regulations materially re- 
duced the value of the Eastern trade; and 
probably helped to accelerate the union of the 
two associations,—a measure strenuously 
urged by King William, but not carried out 
till after the accession of Anne. An in- 
denture tripartite was entered into by the 
queen and the rival companies in 1702, by 
which it was agreed that a full and com- 
plete nnion should take place at the termi- 
nation of the ensuing seven years, the in- 
termediate tme to be occupied in winding 
up the separate concerns of each party. 
The coalition took place before the lapse of 


' the stated interval, being hastened by the 


alarm occasioned by the demand of goyern- 
ment for the subscription of a new loan of 
£1,200,000, without interest. The com- 
panies, knowing from the experience of the 
past, the danger of the present crisis, dreaded 


_ the formation of a fresh body of adven- 


turers, or renewed discussions on the sub- 
ject of open trade with India. They forth- 


* From 1698 to 1708 inclusive, the silver ex- 
ported from England to the East Indies amounted to 
£3,171,405; the gold to £128,229: total, £3,299,634, 
or, on an average, £549,989 per ann. The East 
India goods re-exported from England from 1698 
to 1702 inelusive, were estimated at the value of 
£2.558,934, or, on an average, £507,787 per ann.— 
(Maepherson's Commerce, i., Introduction, p. xii.) 

+ To equalise the shares of the two companies, it 
was agreed that the old, or London company, should 
purchase at par as much of the eapital of the new 
or English company lent to government, as, added 
to the £315,000 which they had already subscribed, 
should equalise their respective portions. ‘The dead 
stock of the London eompany was estimated at 
£330,000; that of the English company at £70,000: 
therefore, the latter paid the former £120,000 to 
place the shares of this part of the eommon estate 
on the same basis. ‘The assets or effeets of the Lon- 
don company, in India, fell short of their debts; and 
Lord Godolphin deereed that they should pay by 
instalments to the United company the sum of | 


with laid aside all separate views, and 
agreed to furnish jointly the amount re- 
quired. Their differences were submitted 
to the arbitration of Sidney, Earl of Go- 
dolphin, then lord high treasurer of England; 
and an act was passed, in 1708, consti- 
tuting them one corporate hody, under 
the name of the United Company of Mer- 
chanis trading to the East Indies, with 
continuance only until the year 1726, and 
then “to cease and determine, on three 
years’ notice and repayment by government | 
of their capital stock of £3,200,000.”+ 

While this matter was in progress of 
arrangement, the long-expected death of the | | 
aged emperor took place, and was imme- | | 
diately followed by the fierce war of suc- 
cession, with equal anxiety anticipated by 
the native and European inhabitants of 
Hindoostan. When the news reached Surat, 
the English president (Sir John Gayer), 
anxious to transmit the intelligence to the 
company, yet fearful of plainly stating cir- 
cumstances which, in a political crisis, might 
either by their truth or falsehood expose | 
the promulgator to danger, took a middle 
course, by stating in an allegory easy to be 
understood, “that the sun of this hemis- 
phere had set, and that the star of the 
second magnitude being under his meridian, 
had taken his place; but that it was feared — 
the star of the first magnitude, though 
under a remoter meridian, would struggle 
to exalt itself.’ t 

The victory of Prince Manzim (the star 
of the first magnitude) over his brothers, 
Azim and Kaumbnksh, and his elevation to 
the throne, have been already related (see 
p- 154); as also the rapid decay of the once 


£96,615: the English company, having their balance 
on the right side of the account, were to reccive 
from the same fund the sum of £66,005. The debts 
of both companies in Britain were ordained to be 
discharged hefore Mareh, 1709; and as those of the 
London body amounted to nearly £400,000, the 
directors were empowered 10 call upon their pro- 
prietors, by three several instalments, for the means 
of liquidation, The £1,200,000 now advanced to 
government, without interest, being added to the 
previous sum of £2,000,000, constituted a loan of 
£3,200,000, yielding interest at the rate of five per 
eent. on the whole.—(Bruee, iit., 6835—639; 667— 
679.) To assist them in raising the required loan, the 
company were empowered to borrow, on bonds, to 
the extent of £1,500,000 on their common scal, over 
and above what they were legally authorised to do 
before, and also to make calls of money from their 
proprietors.—(Charters of i. I. Cy., pp. 243 —367 ;_ | 
Anderson, iii., 29.)\—The company continued to bear 
the title now assumed until the year 1833, 
} Bruee’s Annals of E. I. Cy,, iii., 616. 


mighty fabrie of Mogul -power, which had 
made pereeptible progress even hefore the 
death of Aurungzebe. 

Before proceeding to deseribe the growth 
of Mnglish ascendaney, it may be need- 
ful, for the sake of readers not conversant 
with the sources from which the narrative of 
European intercourse with India has been 
derived, to notice the gricvous dearth of 
native history, which has Jargely contributed 
to render many ponderous tomes published 
on Anglo-Indian affairs, almost as mn- 
readable as a Blue-Book, ov the ledger of a 
eommereial firm. The valuable work of 
Bruce is professedly compiled from the 
reeords of the HW. 1, Cy.; but as he has very 
judiciously thought fit to give an able, though 
brief sketch of the general state of European 
politics in successive reigns, it would have 
been no less pertinent to the subject to 
haye selected from the voluminous despatehes 
of the Indian presidencics, various interest- 
ing illustrations of the condition and eharac- 
ter both of the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
population. Such knowledge is useful even 
ina purely commercial point of view; and 
there is the greater cause for surprise that 
it should have been negleeted by this writer, 
beeause in almost the only instance in which 
he deviates from his general rule by relatiug 
an affray with the Ilindoos, oceasioned by 
an act of wanton agegrcssion on the part of 
the erews of two of the company’s vessels, 
he introduces it as “one of those untoward 


* These vessels had gone from Surat to Carwar to 
bring off the pepper, &e. The crew of one of them 
stole a eow and killed it, thus offending beth the 
vights and prejudices of the Hindoos; being re- 
sisted, they fired at and killed two native children of 
rank, The factory was in danger of destruction, 
and the agents of imprisonment; but proceedings 
were suspended by reason of the impending battle 
between the Mahratta rajah Sumbajee, and Aurung- 
zebe. Bruce adds, that the Malabar trade reeeived 
a severe eheck; which would be the natural result of 
such an aggression, as the produce was ehicfly 
procured through native merchants.—(ii., 545.) 

+ -dnnals, iii., 658-9. Hamilton asserts, that a ter- 
rible catastrophe oeeurred at Batceals about the year 
1670, in consequence of a hull-dag belonging to the 
English factory having killed a cow consecrated to 
a pagoda or temple. The enraged priests, believing 
the injury to have been intentional, raised a mob 
and killed the whole of the English (eighteen in 
number) while engaged in a hunting party.— (i. 280.) 
‘The same writer deserihes the neighbouring king- 
dom of Canara as being generally governed by a 
female sovereign; and he adds, “the subjects of this 
country observe the laws so well, that rebbery or 
murder are hardly heard of among them; and a 
stranger may pass through the ¢ountry without 
being asked where he is going, or what business he 
has."—(.Vew wtecuunt of East Indies, i. 279.) 


LikRECT Of HUROPEAN INTERCOURSE ON INDIAN CHARACTER, 


events which strongly mark the necessity of 
attention to the rights, as well as to the 
prejudices of the natives.”* Nearly at the 
elose of his third and last quarto volume, 
he quotes the humiliating observation of 
President Pitt (the grandfather of Lord 
Chatham), that “when the Europeans first 
settled in India, they were mightily admired 
by the natives, believing they were as in- 
nocent as themselves; but since, by their 
example, they are grown yery crafty and 
cautious ; and no people better understand 
their own interest: so that it was casier to 
effeet that in one year which you sha’nt do 
now in a century; and the more obliging 
your management, the more jealous they 
are of you.’ t 

This evidence of the effeet of communica- 
tion between nominally Christian nations and 
a people still unenlightened by the teaching 
of the Gospel, is unhappily confirmed by the 
common testimony borne by impartial wit- 
nesses regarding the state of various native 
populations after their intereourse with Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The bigotry of Romish commu- 
nities, and the indifference (masked under 
the name of toleration) of Protestants, had 
rendered the profession of Christianity in, 
the mouth of the former a pretext for crnel 
persceution, and in that of the latter little 
better than an unmeaning sound; the 
shameless immorality of Europeans in gene- 
ral, giving cause for the Indiaus to doubt 
whether they had really any religion at all.t 


{ The Dutch, from the first commencement of 
their intercourse with the East Indies, made strenu- 
ons efforts for the conversion of the natives of Java, 
Formosa, Ceylon, and the Spice Islands generally, 
hy the establishment of missions and schools, and 
the translation of the Scriptures; but on the con- 
tinent of India their stations were small and tem- 
porary, and their spiritual labours partook of the 
same character. The good and zealous minister, 
Baldeus, visited the Dutch possessions of Tuticorin 
and Negapatam on the Coromandel coast, in 1660, 
and extended his visitation along the southern coast 
of the continent as far as Coulan (Quilon.) He 
describes the state of the Parawar, or east of fislier- 
men eonverted by Franeis Xavier and other Romish 
missionaries, as little else than a peenliar phase of 
idolatry, their religion consisting in the mere out- 
ward acts of worshipping images, counting beads, 
and crossing themselves. ‘The Danes, afterwards so 
| justly eclebrated for their earnest and well-directed 

labours in the missionary field, made no efforts of 
| this description until they had been cighty years in 
| India—that is, until 1706-7. Before that time the 
| impression they had endeayoured to make upon the 
natives by the scrupulous integrity of their commer- 
eial dealings, was greatly impaired by their irreligion 
and immorality.—(Hlough, iii, 181.) With regard 
to the English, the deseription given by Ferishta, at 
the commencement of the 17th century, was pro- 
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232 FIRST ENGLISH CHURCIT ERECTED IN INDIA, BY MASTERS—1680. 


The E. I. Cy. followed the example too 
generally shown by the government of Eng- 
land throughout the seventeenth century, 
excepting, perhaps, during the Protectorate, 
They contented themselves with sending 
out a few chaplains, not always well selected ; 
and made no provision for the establishment 
of places of worship, consecrated to the 
decent celebration of the observances of 
their common faith. The first Enghsh 
church in India was erected in 1680, in 
Fort St. George, Madras, for the use of 
the factory, by the governor, Streynsham 
This good and earnest man com- 
pleted the buikling “without any aid or 
countenance of the company in order 
thereto.”’* In fact, the missionary spirit 
intimately connected with the carhest colo- 
nia] and commercial enterprises of the 
nation had been swallowed up (at least for a 
time) in the thirst for gain; and this cir- 
cumstance is in itself a sufficient reason 
for the disastrous condition to which the 
iE. I. Cy. found themselves reduced. No 
body of men, either in a private or public 
capacity, ever yet (in popular phraseology) 
“anade their ledger their Bible” with im- 


punity; and the punishment of an erring 


community is usually more perceptible than 
that of an individual, for the evident reason 
that the one has only a present existence, 
while for the other there is a judgment to 
come. We are all inclined to pass too 
lightly over such facts as these: we do not 
care to trace the workings of a superin- 
tending Providence, checking by adversity, 
or encouraging by prosperity, the every-day 
concerns of 2 mercantile company ; never- 
theless, the pith of the matter—the trne phi- 
losophy of history—is in all cases the same. 
The flagrant blunders made by men noted 
for shrewdness and intrigue—the total failure 
of their most cunningly-devised schemes, bear 
daily witucss amongst us of the fallibility of 
human judgment :—would that they taught 


bably regarded by his countrymen as a correct 
account of the protestant creed at its close; so little 
effort had been made to set forth, in its truth and 
purity, the doctrines of the reformed faith. The 
Portuguese Jesnits, who were long in attendance 
on the court of Akber, were very likely to have 
accused their rivals of participation in the Nestorian 
heresy (which they had made the pretext for perse- 
euting the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast); 
otherwise it would he diflicult to aceount for some 
of the assertions of Ferishta. ‘'Ihe persuasion of 
this nation,” he writes, “is different from that of 
other Europeans, particularly the Portugnese, with 
whom they are in a state of constant warfare. They 
axsert that Jesns was a mortal, and the prophet of 


ns also the wisdom of implicit rehance on re- 
vealed truth, and of constant obedience to its 
pure and consistent dictates ! 

The century did not, however, close 
without some promise of better things, at 
least on the part of the English government ; 
for the letters-patent of 1698 contain a 
special proviso, binding the general company 
to provide a chaplain on board every ship, 
and for every garrison and superior factory, 
in each of which a decent and convenient 
place was to be set apart for divine service 
ouly. These ministers were to learn Portu- 
guese, and likewise the native language of 
the country where they should reside, “the 
better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos 
that shall be servants or slaves of the said 
company, or of theiragents in the Protestant 
religion.”+ These provisions were, it is 
evident, intended for the exclusive benefit 
of British subjects. The duty of spreading 
the Gospel among Indian populations was 
one which England was slow to recognise. 
Portugal, Spain, and France, Holland and 
Denmark, ajl took precedence of her in this 
great field; and it was not until after a 
long and arduous struggle, that the advo- 
cates of missionary exertion in our land 
suceceded in obtaining the sanction of go- 
yernment for their attempts to place before 
the people of India those divinely-reyealed 
truths, which must be either entirely disbe- 
lieved, or else accepted as the only solid basis 
whereon to establish that “ public virtue” 
which is as necessary to the true greatness 
of a nation, as integrity to the character of 
an individual. The progress of Christianity 
in India belongs, however, to a distinct 
section of this work ; and its history, so far 
as England is concerned, is far subsequent 
to the present period, of which the chicf 
interest hes in the succession of events im- 
mediatcly precediug the struggle between 
the French and English for political ascen- 
dancy in Iindoostan, 


God; that there is only one God, and that he is with- 
out equal, and has no wife nor child,—according to 
the helief of the Portuguese. ‘Yhe English have a 
separate king, independent of the King of Portugal, 
to whom they owe no allegianee; but, on the con- 
trary, these two people put cach other to death 
wheresoever they meet. At present, in consequence 
of the interference of Jehangecr Padshah, they are 
at peace with one another, thongh God only knows 
how long they will consent to have fzetories in the 
same town, and to live on terms of amity and friend- 
ship with one another.”"—(Brigg’s Ferishéa, iv., 541.) 

* Wough’s Christianity ox India, ii., 377. 

+ Charters, Treaties, and Grants of E. E Cy. 
(English and Indian), from 1601 to 1772. 


Invo- European Serrnempnis iN vite 
Miaurventa Centurny.—The death of Au- 
rungzcbe and the junetion of the two com- 
panies, mark the commencement of a new 
epoch; before entering npon which it may be 
useful to sketeh the position of the various 
Muropean nations whose settlements and fae- 
tories dotted the coast-line of the continent 
of hidia, On the western side of the great 
peninsula, the Portuguese still retained pos- 
session of the city of Goa; the fortresses of 
Daman, Bassecin, and Choul; and of Din 
in Guzerat ;* but the prestige of their 
power was gone for ever: by land, the 
Dutch, the Mogul, the Mahrattas, and their 
old foc the zamorin of Calicut, plundered 
them without mercy ; and from the scaward 
they were harassed by the restless and 
vengeful hostility of the Museat Arabs, 
until the once haughty invaders were so 
completely humbled, that the English presi- 
dent and council at Surat, during thir 
worst scason of depression, could find no 
stronger terms in which to describe their 
own degradation, than by declaring that 
they hhad become “as despicable as the 
Portuguese in India, or the Jews in Spain.’ 

The possessions of tur Duren were, for 
the most part, conquests from the Portuguese. 
On the Coromandel coast their chief scttle- 
ment was that of Negapatam: in Bengal, 

* Gemelli, quoted by Anderson, il, 6££—He 
adds, that they had “the islands of Timor, Solor, 
and Maeao subject to China; and in Africa, An- 
gola, Sena, Sofala, Mozambique, and Mombas—many 
in number, but of no great value.” 

+ The Arabs expelled the Portuguese from Muscat 
about the middle of the 17th eentury, and main- 
tained almost incessant warfare against them for the 
next fifty years, but did not molest other European 
traders tll nearly the expiration of that period. In 
1697, the Portuguese joined the King of Persia 
against the Arabs, whereupon these latter divided 
their fleet into two squadrons; sent one of them 
to burn the lortuguese settlement at Mombas, 
and employed the other in destroying the faetory 
at Mangalore. ‘The Persian monarch offered the 
English the same privileges conceded to them at 
Gombroon for co-operation in the capture of Ormuz, 
if they would now assist him in attacking Muscat. 
The company’s troops and shipping were not in a 
condition to comply with this request, as they were 
otherwise inelined to do, and an evasive answer was 
returned, ‘The suspicions of the Arabs were pro- 


afterwards commenced hostilities against the English, 


' which their improvement in naval tacties rendered 


inereasingly disastrous; until, in the year 1701-5, 
we find the court of the London company expressing 
their determination, so soon as the war in Europe 
should terminate, ‘to equip armed vessels to clear 
the seas and to root out iat nest of pirates, the 
Museat Arabs.”—slunads, iit., 557. 

‘{ Bruce's Annals of L£. I. Cy,, iti., 307. 


INDIAN SETTLEMENTS OF THE DUTCID IN 1707. : 


hably aroused by the negotiation; for they shortly | 


| 
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they had posts or factories at Chinsura, 
Hooghly, Cossimbazar, Dacca, Patna, and 
other places: in Guzerat, a station at Surat 
of considerable importance in a commercial 
point of view; and dependent posts at Alme- 
dabad,§ Agra,|| and Baroach., Cochin, Cran- 
yanore, Conlan (Quilon), and Cananorc, on 
the Malabar coast, were clogged with heavy 
inilitary expenses, which greatly ontweighed 
the profits of the trade connected with 
them. As many as a thousand soldiers 
were, for some years, maintained here,{ 
chiclly with the object of overawing the 
Hindoo princes, who, though frequently eon- 
quered, had never been completely sub- 
jugated either by the Portuguese or the 
Dutch; but on the contrary, were always 
ready to take advantage of any symptom 
of weakness on the part of their oppressors, 
to put forth an unexpected amount of armed 
hostility. The Malabar pepper is considered 
the finest in India ; aud the Dutch, although 
obliged to pay double the price for which 
they eould obtain abundant supplies in 
Bantam aud Jambee, made strong cllorts to 
monopolise the market, but without effect. 
They stigmatised the sale of pepper to other 
nations as a contraband trade, and endea- 
youred to blockade the ports of Malabar ; but 
with so little effect, that they could not even 
prevent the natives from maintaining an open 

§ Founded in 1620, and abandoned in 1716. 

|| Founded in 1618, and abandoned in 1744. 

{| A great trade was at this period carricd on at 
Surat by Moorish, Armenian, and Arabian mer- 
chants, with Persia, Moeha, Acheen, and elsewhere. 
The English, Duteh, and Fieneh had establishments 
here, under the proteetion of the Mohammedan go- 
vernment. Execllent ships, costly but extremely 
durable, were built of teak; and one of the resident 
merchants (a wealthy and enterprising Moor) is said 
to have possessed as many as fifteen or sixteen sail, 
of from 100 to 400 tons burthen.— (Account of rade 
of India; by Chartes Loekyer: London, 1711.) The 
Duteh factory here proved the most advantageous of 
any formed by them in India, and continued ex- 
tremely lucrative until Bombay usurped the place 
of Surat, and the dominaney of the English beeame 
established. Admiral Stavorinus writes from ofticia! 
documents, that the Duteh company, in the ten 
years cnding 1698, gained, upon an average, a 
sum of about 446,315 sterling, or about $50 per 
cent. upon the finer spices; and on their other 
goods a profit of £23,266, although only in the 
proportion of about 59 per cent. on the prime 
cost. Walentyn, an excellent authority, states the 
gain of the Duteh at Surat, on various artieles, as 
follows :—Upon cloves, 665; nutmegs, 1.153; mace, 
718; copper in bars, 128; ditto in plates, 31; ben- 
zoin, 40; gumlae, 34; quicksilver, 27; and vermil- 
lion, 19: and he adds, that the clear profit of the 
head factory amounted yearly to between six and 


seven tons of gold, or from £55,000 to £64,000 ster- | 


ling. (Quoted in Stavorinus’ Feyages, ili., 112—314.) 
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traffic with the notorious pirate Kidd. The | the immediate prohibition of this branch of 


Dutch governor, writing in 1698, remarks 
“that it is to be regretted the company 
carried so much sail here in the beginning, 
that they are now desirous of striking them, 
in order to avoid being overset.”* The 
Dutch committed the common error of 
putting forth pretensions unjust in them- 
selves, and maintainable only by force. The 
attempt failed, and the means employed 
produced disastrous consequences, ‘The re- 
duction of the land establishments, and the 
breaking up of the fleet heretofore sta- 
tioned on the coast, accompanied by the 
avowed determination of no longer obstruct- 
ing the navigation, were tokens of weakness 
which the native princes were not likely to 
view in the ght of voluntary concessions. 
In 1701, war broke out with the zamorin, 


| or Tamuri rajah, the existing represen- 


tative of a dynasty which had for two cen- 
turies formed a bulwark to India against 
the mroads of European powers in this 
direction ; and hostilities were carried on at 
the epoch at which we are now arrived.t+ 

The efforts of tne Danes, based on a 
very slender commercial capital, had not 
prospered. In 1689, Tranquebar, their only 
settlement of importance, was nearly wrested 
from them by their territorial sovereign, the 
rajah of Tanjore, in consequence of the in- 
trigues of the Dutch; and was preserved to 
its rightful owners solely by the armed in- 
terference of an English detachment sent 
to their relief from Madras, after the siege 
had lasted six months. 

Tne Frencn, as traders, were equally un- 
fortunate with the Danes. The home mann- 
facturers had become discontented on per- 
ceiving the increasing use of gold and 
silver brocades, and painted cottons. Like 
their fellow-traders in England, they suc- 
ceeded in procuring an edict (in 1687) for 

* Stavorinus’ Voyages, iit., 238. 


+ The Dutch had governments or factories in 
Ceylon, in Jaya (where stood the fine city of Batavia, 
called by its owners the Queen of the Eust), in Ma- 
jacea, Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Bantam, Siam, 
Maeassar, ‘Tonquin, Japan, Gombroon (in the Per- 
sian Gulf), with chiefships at Ispahan and Bussora, 
At Arracao, they purehased rice and slaves; and they 
had also many temporary stations in different parts 
of Asia, which it would bi: needless 10 enumerate. 

t Milburn’s Commerce, i., 384. 

§ The Presipency or BompBay held command 

ver the factories of Surat, Swally, and Baroach, of 
Ahmedabad, Agra, and Lucknow (from which three 
last. places the faetors had been temporarily with- 
drawn): on the Jfalabar coast, they had the forts of 
Carwar, Tellicherry (established hy permission of the 
}tindoo rajah, about 1695), Anjengo (with the 


commerce; and it was with considerable 
difficulty that the company obtained per- 
mission to dispose of their imports on hand, 
or expected by the next ships. 
piece-goods even to foreigners was forbidden, 
on the supposition that those of France would 
be purchased instead; and a high duty was 
laid on raw silk, then imported in consider- 
able quantities. Under these discouraging 
circumstances the trade languished ; and in 
1693, received a fresh blow from the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry (the chief French settle- 
ment) by the Dutch. New walls were 
raised, and the fortifications strengthened 
by the victors ; but their labours proved ill- 
directed ; for, upon the conclusion of the 
peace in 1697, the place was decreed to be 
restored to its former owners, with all its 
additional defences, on payment of £5,000 
to the Dutch government, for the expendi- 
ture thus incurred. The French company 
received orders from the king to take 
measures to prevent the recapture of Pon- 
dicherry, and frequent reinforcements were 
sent there. The national treasury must 
have furnished the funds ; for the finances of 
the association were exhausted, and in 1708 
they beeame absolutely bankrupt; but 
Louis XIV., fearing that the trade to India 
might otherwise entirely cease, staid all 
prosecutions at law against them for debt, 
and granted them permission to lease out 
their privileges, upon the best terms they 
could, to any private person who should be 
able to adventure the necessary capital. 
Arrangements were actually formed on this 
basis with a M. Croizat, and afterwards 
with some merchants of St. Malo. 

The possessions of tne Wnonisn are 
clearly set forth in the cnumeration of “dead 
stock,” made by the two companies at the 
time of their union.§ The central points 
sanction of the ranee or queen of Attinga, accorded 
at the same time, probably in both cases with a 
view of procuring the aid of the Kuglish against 
the aggressions of the Dutch), and the factory of 
Calicut. On the Coromundet coast, the company 
had establishments at Jinjee and Orissa; the fac- 
torics depending on the Mapras PRestpuncy, the 
city, and ort St. George, Fort St. David, Cudda- 
lore, Porto Novo, Pettipolec, Masulipatam, Mada- 
pollam, and Vizagapatam. ‘The factorics dependent 
on the Presipency or CaLcurra, or Forr WIL- 
LIAM, were—Balasore, Cossimbazar, Dacca, llooghly, 
Malda, Rajmahal, and Patna. The above forts and 
factories, with their stores and ammunition, together 
with the rents and customs arising therefrom, 


and the firmauns by right of which they were en- 


joyed, constituted the “dead stock” of the old or 
London company on the Indian continent. 


Some 


The sale of | 
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were then, as now, formed by the three 
presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, the last of which was ereated in 1707. 
They had at this time no dependence upon 
one another; cach was absolute within its own 
limits, and responsible only to the company 
in England. The presidents were respec- 
tively commanders-in-chief of the mili- 
tary foree maintained within the limits 
of their jurisdiction. The numbers com- 
prised in the several garrisons is not stated : 
but they were composed partly of recruits 
sent ont from England; partly of deserters 


' from other European settlements in India ; 
, and also (at least at Bombay and Surat) of 


‘Topasses—a name applied to the oflspring 
of Portuguese and Indian parents, and also 
given, though with little reason, to Hindoo 
eonyerts to the Romish church. Natives of 
purely Indian descent — Rajpoots for in- 
stanee—were already, as has been uotiecd, 
employed by the company in military ser- 
viec, under the name of Sepoys, a corrup- 
tion of Sipahi (soldier.) As yet little de- 
sire had been shown to discipline them 
after the Muropean custom. They used the 
musket, but in other respects remained 
armed and clothed aeeording to the eountry 
usage, with sword and target, turban, cabay 
or vest, and long drawers. Officers of their 
own people held command over them, but 
were eventually superseded by Englishmen. 

Fort St. George (Madras), is deseribed 
by a contemporary writer as “a port of the 
greatest consequence to the E. I. Cy., for its 
strength, wealth, and great returns made 
yearly in calicocs and muslins.”* The citadel 
or inner fort had four large bastions with 
curtains, on which were Hrounied fifty-six 
guns and a mortar; the western, or main 
guard, was kept by aboni thirty soldiers; the 
east by a corporal’s guard of six. The Ing- 
lish town, or onter fort, was furnished with 
“batterics, half-moons, and flankers, at 
proper distances, whercon are about 150 


of these posts had probably proved sources of ex- 
penditure rather, than gain; Masulipatam, Pettipo- 
ie and Madapollam, for instance, are stated hy 
Bruce, in 1695-'6, to have involved a dead loss of 
above £100,000.—(-innals of FE. I, Cy., iii, 184.) 
The London company’s further possessions were— 
the island of St. Itelena: in Persia, a factory at 
Gombroon, with the yearly rent of about £3,333, 
still paid by the Persian monarch (see p. 208) ; and 
trading posts at Shiraz and Ispahan. ak ay island 
of Sumatra they had the settlements at York Fort, 
Bencoolen, Indrapore, Priaman, Sillebar, Bencoolen 
with dependent stations ; and also a factory at Ton- 
quin. The dead stock of the new, or English com- 
pany, for which they were to be allowed £70,000 in 


guns and three mortars, mounted for de- 
fence, besides thirty-two guus morc on the ont- 
works, with eight field-picees.”” ‘The garrison 
eomprised 250 Europeans, cach paid at the 


rate of ninety-one fanams, or £1 2s. Od. per | 


month; and 200 topasses, at fifty or fifty- 
two fanams a-inonth; with some twenty ex- 
perienced Muropean gunners, at 100 fanams 
a-month. The captains received fourteen, 
ensigns ten, serjeants five pagodast monthly ; 
and corporals received the same salary 
as the artillerymen. The chief gunner of 
the inner fort had fourteen, and of the 
outer works twelve pagodas. About 200 
peons, or native police, were constantly re- 
tained; and the Portuguese portion of the 
population were obliged to furnish a com- 
pany or two of trained bands at their own 
charge, on any disturbanee. The Black City 
—that is, the native town, situated outside 
the fort to the northward—was encom passed 
with a thick, high brick wall, and fortified 
after the modern fashion. Maqua Town, 
where the Mussulaht boatmen live, lay to 
the southward. The sway of the company 
extended beyond these linuts; for they 
owned scveral villages two or three miles 
further in the conntry, sneh as Egmore, 
New Town, and Old Garden, which they 
rented out to merchants or farmers for 1,100 
pagodas per annum. ‘The “singular de- 
corum observed by the free merchants, fac- 
tors, servants, smd other inhabitants,” is 


especially noticed by Lockyer, who adds, | 


that the exeellent arrangements of Madras, 
together with “ good fortifications, plenty of 
guns, and much ammunition, render it 2 
bugbear to the Moors, and a sanctuary to 
the fortunate people living in it.’’§ 

By this aecount, it is evident that a 
blessing had attended the Christian labours 
of Streynsham Masters. Ilis church, as yet 
the only building m India conseerated by 
Englishmen to divine worship, is described 
as a large and stately pile, adorned with 


the united funds, consisted of factories at Surat, in the 
Bay of Bengal, at Masulipatam, Madapollam, on the 
island of Borneo, and on the island of Pulo Condorc, 
(coast of Cochin China), with the stores and ammuni- 
tion belonging to each.— } %de the “ Quingue Partite 
Indenture,” in charters of £. I. Cy., pp. 316—3s44. 

* Account of the Trade of India, by Charles 
Lockyer, pp. 3-4; London, 1711. 

+ A gold coin varying in value at-different times 
from about nine to ten shillings. 


{ The planks of the large and flat-bottomed Mas- | 


sulah boats are sewn together with twine, which pre- 

vents their starting even under the most violent 

shocks. Their hire was then eighteen-pence a trip. 
§ Account of Zrade, p. 15. 
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eurious carved work, with very large win- 
dows, and furnished with a fine altar, organ, 
and other appurtenances usual to the most 
complete edifices of its kind, with the ex- 
ception of bells, which lad perhaps been 
purposely omitted, on account of their in- 
timate connexion with the superstitions of 
the Brahminical creed. Two ministers were 
attached to the chureh, in which services 
were performed twice a-day. On Sunday, 
the customary rites were “most strictly 
observed,” and ‘eountry Protestants were 
examined in the catechism.” <A school, 
“held in a large room under the library,” 
was open to all children free of charge. 
According to Lockyer, the ecclesiastical 
establishment was altogether well conducted, 
and deserved the high character it bore 
among the people. Pious persons gave or 
bequeathed considerable sums to “ the 
ehurch,” for charitable purposes ; and dying 
parents chose its representatives as trustees 
for their children,* a course of proceeding 
caleulated, it is true, to place dangerous 
weapons of oppression in the hands of 
a dominant priesthood; but which, in 
the isolated and unpatronised condition 
of the religious establishments at Madras, 
can hardly be viewed in any other light 
than as evidence of the respeet inspired by 
devout and upright conduct. The project 


| for the formation of a municipal body had 


* The church stock of unemployed money was lent 
out at seven per cent. per ann.—(Lockyer, p. 18.) 

+ Lockyer mentions a seagate custom of £6 per 
cent. yielding 30,000 pagodas per ann.; and a 
choultry, or land custom of two-and-a-half per eent. 
on cloth, provisions, and other goods brought in 
from the country, yielding 4,000 pagodas. Anchor- 
age and permit dues, licences for fishing, arrack and 
wine, tobacco and beetle-nnt farms, mintage, &c., 
furnished various sums; but the total must have 
fallen far short of the expectations expressed hy the 
company in 1691-’2 of drawing as mneh from Ma- 
dras as the Duteh did from Batavia; namely, a yearly 
income of £260,000.—(Bruee, iii., 110.) 

{ The governor had £200 a-year, with a gratuity 
of £100: of the six councillors, the chief had £100 
per ann.; the others in proportion,—£70, £50, and 
£10 per ann.: six senior merchants had annual 
salaries of £40; two junior merchants, £30: five 
factors, £15: ten writers, £5: two chaplains, £100; 
one surgeon, £36: two “essay masters,” £120: one 
judge, £100; and the attorncy-general, lifty pagodas. 
Married men reccived from five to ten pagodas per 
month, as dict moncy, according to their quality; 
inferior servants, dining at the general table had no 
other allowance beyond their salaries than a very 
trifling sum for washing, and oil for lamps.—(Loek- 
yer’s Trade of India, p. 14.) The highest appoint- 
ment at Bombay did not exceed £300 per ann, 

§ The condition of several of the minor English 
settlements at this period is well sketehed by 


been earried out, and a mayor and six alder- 
men held a eourt twiee a-weck. 

The total amount of revenue derived from 
Madras does not appear:t the seale of 
salaries was extremely moderate,{ and pro- 
bably affords a fair specimen of that laid 
down for the presideneies of Bombay and 
Caleutta, to which Lockyer’s interesting 
sketches unfortunately do not extend.§ Dis- 
appointment and reverses had by this time 
greatly modified the ambitious views enter- 
tained by the managers of the East India 
trade. The belligerent and costly pohey 
introduced by Sir Josiah Child and his 
brother, was sueceeded by a direetly oppo- 
site system—to coneiliate rather than to defy 
and overawe the native princes, was the 
order of the day; and to this end the 
Indian officials were directed to carry on 
their business “without the affectation of 
pomp and grandeur, as merehants ought to 
do.” || The large sums spent by the rival 
companies in outvying and thwarting each 
other, constituted a departure from the gene- 
ral rule—at least in the case of the older 
body; but upon their union, this unsatis- 
factory expenditure ceased, and the leading 
members of the new coneern, who now, 
under the name of the Court of Directors, 
took the place of the Court of Committees, 
enjoined upon their agents the most rigid 


frugality, whieh they continued to enforee | 


Lockyer :—TZegnapatam, or Fort St. David, he de- 
scribes as “a port of great profit, as well for the 
rents and ineome arising immediately thereon, as 
for the great quantities of calicoes and muslins that 
are brought thenee for Kurope.  Metchlepatam 
[Masulipatam], Vizigapatam, and Aadapollam, are 
factories continued for the sake of red-wood and the 
cotton-mannfaetures, which are here in the greatest 
perfection.”—(p. 13.) The factory at Carwar, on 
the Malabar coast, was provided with eight or nine 
guns and twenty-six topasses, ‘to defend it against 
the insults of the country people.”—(p. 269.) The 
native chief, or rajah, reccived custom dues of one 
and-a-half per cent. on all goods imported by the 
English. At Zellicherry, a small fort with a slight 
guard was maintained to protect the trade in pepper 
and cardamums, coir, cowries, and chanks from the 
Maldives. At Anjengo, the company possessed a 
small fort with guns, and a garrison of forty “mon- 
grel Portuguese,” to proteet the traftie (chiefly pep- 
per), and the “ go-downs,” or warchouses, Business 
was carried on by a chief agent, assisted by three or 
four counsellors, and a surgeon was included in the 
establishment. At Calicut, where there was con- 
siderable trade, the Inglish faetory was a large old 
house without fortifications or guns, which the zamo- 
rin, like the Mogul, would probably not have suffered 
any foreigners to maintain within his dominions. 

|| Bruce’s Annals of A. I. Cy, tii., 462. 

§ Committecs ;—in the sense of persons to whom 
something is committed, 


SYSTIAL Ol 1.1. Cy. IN THA 
so strictly, that in | 
£100 in the purchase of a chaise and pair 
of horses for the president at Caleutta, was 
reprehended as an unwarrantable proceed- 
ing. The direetors ordered the amount to 
be refunded, remarking, that if their ser- 
vants desired “such snperfluities” they 
inust pay for them.* It is eerlain that 
the regular salarics given cven to the 
highest funetionaries could haye barely 
covered the necessary expenses of Iuro- 
peas living in a tropical climate, But 
they had other sources of cmolument more 
or less legitimate. Mach employé was sul- 
fered to prosecnte an independent. trallie, 
which he had the best opportunity of doing, 
ns the coasting-trade and likewise the imter- 
cotirse with all castern ports north of the 
equator, except Tonquin and Formosa, had 
reeentlyt been relinquished by the company 
to their seryants, or to Englishmen licensed 
to reside in India as free merehants, hy 
which latter arrangement an independent 
community was gradually formed. 

The plan of allowing officials to prosecute 
business in two distinet capacities, was 
fraught with evils for which the attendant 
saying in the item of salaries could make 
but poor amends. Convenience of situation 


me 
ie 


* Thornton's British Lmpire in India, i., 75. 

+ The commerce had formerly been circnitous; the 
¥. 1. Cy’s ships went first to Surat and other northern 
ports, and disposed of part of their English cargoes in 
exchange for piece-goods and other commodities, 
with which they sailed for the southern ports, where 
these articles were in demand; and procured instead 
pe claves, nutmegs, and various articles for the 

Suropean market. ‘his tedious and expensive mode 
of tratlic was abandoned towards the close of the 
Vith century; dircet intercourse was established be- 
tween London and the Indian ports, and the “ coun- 
try,” or coasting-trade, disposed of as above related, 
The mode of conducting the inland tratlic had like- 
wise undergone considerable change. ‘ The sale of 
the commodities imported from Turope,” says Mill, 
“was transacted in the simplest and easiest of all 
possible ways; namely, hy auction—the mode in 
which they disposed of Indian goods in England. 
At the beginning of this traflic, the English, as well 
as other Kuropean adventurers, uscd to carry their 
commodities to the inferior towns and markets, 
transporting them in the hackeries [cars] of the 
country; and established factories and warehouses 
where the goods were exposed to sale.”—(ili., p. 12.) 
During the confusion, however, which prevailed 
while the empire of the Moguls was in progress of dis- 
solution, an order was issued forbidding persons in 
the I. I. Cy.’s service, or under their Jurisdiction, to 
proceed far into the country without special permis- 
sion; and the care of distributing the goods inland, 
and of introducing them to the consumers, was left 
to nutive and other independent dealers. ‘fhe col- 
lection and custody of the goods whieh constituted 
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I, the outlay of about | for the affairs of each individual was the 


first object to be desired, and as all power 
of appointment (saving where the rule of 
seniority applied) was lodged in the pre- 
sident and council jointly, they naturally 
distributed among their own body the most 
advantageous offices. The employment and 
cousequent absence of a member of council 
as chief of an important fietory, did not 
disqualify him for retaining his position 
in the government; but it could scarecly 
fail to detract from his eflicieney, since few 
meu haye sullicient energy, aud fewer still 
suflicient integrity, to perform at one time 
the arduous duties of a judge, legislator, and 
politician, and of the head of au extensive 
commereial establishment in conjunction 
with the business of a private merchant. 
No doubt, in most cases, the last-named 
interest would absorb the others, and neglect 
of the affairs of government would neces- 
sarily follow: to this single cause many of 
the defects observable in the management of 
afairs in India, may probably be attributed. 

Upon the union of the two companics, a 
manifest preference was evinced to the 
agents of the elder body, and especially to 
Mr, Thomas Pitt,t the president of Madras 
before mentioned, whose ability and disere- 
business, especially the purchase of the produce of 
the loom. The extreme indigence of the weaving 
class, and the consequent necessity of at all times 
furnishing them with the materials of their work, or 
the means of purchasing them, involved consider- 
able advances of capital and a large amount of 
superintendence, eompelling the employment of seve- 


ral distinct scts of agents (banyans, gomashtahs 
dallals, and pycars), who made their profit at the 


expense hoth of the company and the weaver; the | 


latter, as the weaker party, being naturally the most 
open to oppression. 
muslin was finished, the gomashtah, or broker, holds 
a“ kattah,”—examined the work, fixed its price, and 
paid the workman, who, it is said, was often obliged 
to acccpt fifteen or twenty, and often thirty or forty 
per cent. less than the result of his labour would 
have fetched in the market.—(Mill, iii., 15.) 

¢ Another individual of the same family figures 
in the history of {ast Indian affairs: first, as “ Pitt 
the interloper’, then as “president and consul Pitt” in 
the service of the new or English association; and 
lastly, as one of the highest officials in the employ 
of the united company, in which position he died in 
1703, leaving behind him heavy personal debts and 
a very questionable reputation as regarded his public 
dealings. The only donbtful point which 1 have 


}met with regarding the character of his cousin, Mr. 


Thomas Pitt, relates to the manner in which the 
famous diamond, bearing his name, came into his 
possession. Captoin flamilton avers, that the gem 
was procured through the intervention of a person 
named Glover, who, secing it at Arcot, prevailed 
upon the proprietor to offer it for sale to the English 


a European “ investment,” was a mere complicated |at Fort St. George, and he placed in his hands 


ati 


When ihe piece of calico or 
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tion had been evineed in the Inte season of 
disaster and embarrassment. When the eoa- 
lition of their employers in England rendered 
it of the first consequence that their repre- 
sentatives in India should lay aside their 
eontentions, and, if possible, subdue thie 
ill-feeling raised by systematie hostility, Mr. 
Pitt set a good example, by addressing a 
communication to the English company, in 
which he applied to himself “the great 
saying of King William of blessed memory, 


| to the French king’s plenipotentiary at 
| Ryswick, on concluding the peaee,—’twas my 


| bably not the legitimate possessor of the diamond, 


_in 1730. The export branch of their trade 


| in 1727, to contain no less than 50,000 inhabitants ; 


fate, and not my choice, thut made me your 
enemy; and since you and my masters are 
united, it shall be my utmost endeavour to 
purchase your good opinion, and deserve 
your friendship.’’** 

The treaty of Utreeht happily terminated 
the long war with Franee, and England 
enjoyed a scason of commercial prosperity, 
of whieh the rapid growth of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham afford re- 
markable evidence.t The company like- 
wise prospered, and their imports rose in 
value from £493,257 in 1708, to £1,059,759 


was far from exhibiting so favourable a 
result ;f bunt the rate of profit steadily 
inereased up to 1723; the dividends aug- 
menting from five per eent. per annuum to 
the proprietors, upon £3,163,200 of capital, 
until they reached ten per cent.; they then 
declined to eight per cent., at which annual 
rate they continued until 1732, when they 
were reduced to seven per cent., and re- 
mained there until 1744, in whieh year 
they returned to eight per cent. The in- 
3,000 pagodas of his own as a guarantee that no 
compulsion should be used to oblige him to sell 
unless he were so inclined. ‘The pledge was broken 
by Mr. Pitt, and the money forfeited by Glover.— 


(New decount of Eust Indies, i., 366.) The tale is 
not very clearly told; the seller, if a native, was pro- 


because all stones, above a certain weight, found in 
the mines, were claimed by the emperor, ‘This, 
however, is no exense for the conduct of Mr. Pitt, if 
Hamilton’s accusation be correct. ‘The tratlie in 
jewels was, it should be stated, considered of much 
importance, and had been alternately monopolised 
by the company, and conceded to their servants as an 
especial privilege. 

* Annals of 2. I. Cy., year 1702-"3. 

+ Liverpool, which was not formed into a separate 
parish till 1699, increased so rapidly, that in 1715, a 


new parish with a church was erected; and its 
extent was doubled between 1690 and 1726.  Man- 


chester grew with equal rapidity, and was computed, 


and at the same period, the metal manufactories of 


| Birmingham, which thirty years before was little | 


terval between 1708 and 1745 is marked hy 
but few important events, In England the 
company were employed at various times in 
procuring decrees against interlopers,§ and 
obtaining extensions of their exclusive pri- 
vileges. ‘The opposition of the free trade 
party was very violent in 1730; and the 
East India association obtained a renewal of 
their charter only on condition of the pay- 
ment of a premium of £200,000, and the 
reduction of the interest of their capital lent 
to government from five to four per cent. 
The term now fixed was to terminate upon 
three years’ notice from March, 1766. 

In India the servants of the company 
watehed with alarm the successive contests 
for the throne, which took place between 
the death of Aurungzebe and the aecession 
of his great-grandson, Feroksheer, in 1713. 
Moorshed Kooli Khan (sometimes ealled 
Jaffier Khan), who had previously filled the 
offiee of dewan, or comptroller of the revenues 
in Bengal, was appointed subahdar, or viceroy 
of that province, and subsequently obtained 
a grant of Bahar and Orissa. The English 
found his rule arbitrary and extortionate ; 
and, in the hope of obtaining from the em- 
peror a deeree for especial proteetion and eon- 
eessions, persuaded the directors at home to 
allow them to send an embassy to the Mogul 
court, Two faetors, selected for their intel- 
ligenee, were dispatched from Caleutta to 
Delhi, with an Armenian merchant for their 
interpreter ; and the report of the costly pre- 
sents of whieh they were the bearers having 
preecded them, the governors of the pro- 
vinces through which their road lay were 
ordered to show them every respeet.|| They 
more than a village, are represented as giving main- 
tenance to upwards of 30,000 individuals.—(Ander- 
son’s Origin of Commerce, ili., 143-4.) ‘To London 
several new parishes had been added in a short 
period. And from the year 1708 to 1750, the im- 
ports of Great Britain, according to the valuation 
of the custom-house, had risen from £4,698,663 to 
£7,780,019; and the exports from £6,969,089, to 
£11,974,135.—(Sir Charles Whitworth’s Zudles, part 
i, p. 7S.— Mill, iii., 25.) 

{ The exportation of 1708 was exceedingly small 
compared with years immediately following: that of 
1709, was £165,357; that of 1780, only £135,184, 

§ In 1718, the company were authorised, by act 
of parliament, to seize all British subjects found 
trading within their limits, under the commission of 
a forcign government, and to send them to England, 
subject to a penalty of £500 for each offence. 

|| They seem to have especially dreaded passing 
through the country of the Jats, near Agra: in 
communicating their progress to the authorities at 
Calcutta, the deputation relate having accomplished 
this part of their journey,—* not meeting with much 
tronble, except that once in the night, rognes came 
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reached the capital after journeying three 
months: but the influenee of Moorshed Kool 
Khan, through his party, in the divided ecoun- 
sels of the state, prevailed; and, notwith- 
standing their offerings of gold coin, a table- 
cloek sect with precious stones, a wicorn’s 
horn, a gold escrutoire, a map of the world, 
japan, Inequered, earthen and cutlery ware, 
with looking-glasses and red and yellow 
broad cloth in abundanee, the negotiation 
languished ;* and Icroksheer, engaged inpre- 
paring for his nuptials with the daughter of 
the Marwar rajah, Aject Sing, would pro- 
bably have paid no attention to their solici- 
tations, had not the medical skill of one of 
the party (a surgcon in the company’s ser- 
viee) been olfered at am opportune moment 
for the eure cf a malady from which he had 
been long suflering. 

Under the treatment of Mr. Hamilton 
the emperor recovered; and the marriage, 
which had been delayed on account of his 
illness, was forthwith consummated. I*erok- 
sheer, of whom it has been said that “his 
only quality was an ill-placed liberality,” } 
presented his physician with a magnificent 
khillut (see p. 168), 5,000 rupees in coin, 
and models of all his surgical instruments 


on our eamp, but being repulsed three times, they 
left us."—(Auber’s Ztse and Progress of British 
Power tn India, i, 16.) 

* The value of the presents was abont £30,000, 
but Khojeh Serhaud, the Armenian employed, had 
given out their value at more than three times that 
amount—a deceptiun which could not fail to produee 
disappointment. 

{ dSeott’s History of the Deccan, ii., 135. 

{ The case of Broughton has been related. Ac- 
cording to Orme, the medieal skill engaged in the 
service of the eompany was likewise instrumental in 


‘in pure gold; at the same time assuring him 
that any favour he might solicit should he 
granted, Auin, the disinterestedness of a 
medieal officer of the eompany proved equal 
to his slall,t and Tamilton requested the 
einperor to coneede to the embassy the 
important privileges they had come to ask ; 
namely :—Ist. “That a ‘dustuek,’ or pass- 
port, signed by the president of Calcutta, 
should exempt the goods it specified from 
being stopped or examined by the Mogul 
government, under any pretence: 2ndly, 
That the officers of the mint at Moorshe- 
dabad should at all times, when required, 
allow three days in the week for the coinage 
of the Hast India Company’s money : 3rdly. 
Yhat all persons, whether Europeans or 
natives,§ who might be indebted or aceount- 
able to the company, should be delivered up 
to the presidency at Caleutta on the first 
demand: dthly. That the Unglish might 
purchase the lordship of thirty-eight towus, 
with the same immunitics as Prince Azim 
Ooshan had permitted them to buy with 
Caleutta, Chnttanuttee, and Govindpoor.” 
The petition was granted, notwithstanding 
the representations of the friends of Moor- 
shed Kooli Khan, the viceroy of Bengal,|] who 


eapital punishment or the infliction of tortures. The 
vieeroy of Bengal, on the contrary, seems to have 
used by preferenee sueh means of enforeing his 
authority as were best caleulated to strike terror into 
the minds of all beneath his sway. Ie never plaeed 
confidenee in any man, but examined the state of his 
exchequer daily. Any zemindar found remiss in 
payment, was put under arrest, guards were placed 
to prevent his eating and drinking till the deficieney 
was supplied, and spies watched over the guards to 
inform if they were brihed, or negligent in their 
duty. When a distriet was in arrear, the delinquent 


gaining favour with Aurungzebe, about the time of | zemindar was tormented by every species of eruelty, 


. aS 5 . . eos 
the first occupation of Calentta—an English physieian 


being servicezble in administering relief to the em- 
peror, when “sorely tormented with carbuneles,” 
whieh his own medieal attendants could not eure.— 
(iistorical Fragments of Mogal Empire, p. 284.) 

§ The company lost no opportunity of strengthen- 
ing and enforeing their authority over their country- 
men in India. Independent traders, Heensed or 
unlicensed, were alike on sufferance; and in ad- 
dressing their presideneies, the direetors expressly 
desire that eare should be taken to let even the 
uncovenanted merchants know “ that by the laws, no 
subject of his majesty ean stay in India without our 
leave; and therefore, as they are there only during 
good behaviour, so you will let them continue no 
longer than they deserve it."—Letler to Bengal, 1722. 

| Aecording to Kuropean and Ilindoo writers, the 
sway of Moorshed Kooli Khan was marked by a 
degree of barbarous and fiend-like eruelty, which 
certainly formed no part of the eharacter of Aurung- 
zebe, who, thongh he never serupled to make away 


such as hanging up by the feet, bastinadoing, ex- 
posure to the sun in summer, and in winter frequent 
sprinklings of the bare flesh with cold water. ‘The 
deputy dewan of the provinee, Seyed Rezah Khan, 
whohad married the grand-daughter of the Nabob, “in 
order to enforee payment of the revenues, ordered a 
pond to be dug, which was filled with everything 
disgusting, and the stench of whicb was so offensive, 
as nearly to sutfocate whoever approached it”—to 
this place the dewan, in derision of the lfindoos, 
gave the designation of Bickoont (a term which 
signifies their Paradise)—‘ and after the zemindars 
had undergone the usual punishments, if their rent 
was not furthcoming, he caused them to be drawn by 
a rope tied under the arms through this infernal 
pond. By such eruel and horrid methods, he ex- 
torted from the unhappy zemindars everything they 
possessed, and made them weary of their lives.” 
Wherever a robbery was committed, the foujedar 
was eompelled to find out the thief, or to recover the 
property; and the robber, when caught, was impaled 


with the life of a human being if it suited his policy, alive, or the body split in two, and hung upon trees 
was nevertheless, as a ruler, deeidedly opposed to | on the high road. ‘The Mussulman writers speak of 
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seems to have been constantly on the watch 
to repress every indication of increasing 
power on the part of either Europeans or 
Hindoos. This lesson he had donbiless 
learned from his early patron, Aurnngzebe ; 
and in practising it, together with other 
maxims derived from the same school, he 
earned the cordial detestation of the classes 
whose views he steadily opposed, and the 
unbounded admiration of Moguls and Mus- 
sulmans as the champion of their political 
supremacy and religious creed. The firmaun 
(comprising thirty-four patents),* issued at 
the intercession of Hamilton,t was impera- 
tive, but the viceroy contrived to impede the 
operation of its most important clauses. The 


obtained leave to purchase, would have given 
them a district extending ten miles from 
Calcutta on each side of the river Hooghly, 
. where a number of weavers, subject to their 
own jurisdiction, might have beenestablished. 
This arrangement Moorshed Kooli Khan 
circumvented by using his influence to deter 
the holders of the Jand from consenting to 
its sale. The privilege of granting dustucks 
or passports, was at first exercised by the 
president of Calcutta unchallenged, but the 
extension of immunity from duties from the 
goods of the company to those of their ser- 
yants, soon had the effect of exempting not 
only articles of foreign ecommerce, but also the 
produce of the province itself, in its passage 
by land from one district to another. This 
the viceroy declared it his determination to 
prevent, as a practice equally destructive to 
his revenue and ruinous to the native traders, 
on whom heavy duties were imposed ; and 
he commanded that the English dustucks 
Moorshed Kooli Khan as severe in the extreme, but 
equally impartial, showing favour to no one, and 
always rewarding merit wherever he found it. Ilis 
jurisdiction certainly afforded room for praise as well 
as censure, were it only for his earnest efforts to ward 
off the terrible calamity of famine, and prevent the 
monopoly of grain. In private life, he was learned, 
temperate, and self-denying; refrained wholly from 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs; despised 
all the refinements of luxury, whether in dress or 
food; always kept constant to one lawful wife, and 
would not suffer any strange women or cunuchs to 
enter the apartments of his seraglio. Every year he 
sent Korans of his own writing to Mecea, Medina, 
and other holy places; and during the period of 
twelve days, which include the anniversaries of the 
birth and death of Mohammed, he feasted people of 
all conditions, and caused a road three miles in 
length to be illuminated with lamps, representing 
verses of the Koran, mosques, trees, and other 
figures, He also kept, with great state, another 
favourite Moslem festival, in which the chief feature 
| is the setting afloat of boats made of bamboo and 


{ 


thirty-eight villages which the company had | 


‘should be respected solely in the case of 
goods imported by sea, or purehased for ex- 
portation. The company remonstrated, but 
in vain ; and their servants, ehecked in their 
endeavours to grasp the inland trade, directed 
their ardour to the maritime braneh; and 
their superior skill soon induced the mer- 
chants of the provinee, Moors, Armenians, 
and Hindoos, to freight most of their exports 
in English vessels. Within ten years from 
the period of the embassy, the shipping of 
the port of Caleutta increased to 10,000 tons. 

The non-acquirement of the thirty-eight 
villages apparently occasioned no great dis- 
appointment to the company, who lad 
already adopted the wary and reluctant 
tone they ever afterwards maintained regard- 
ing the increase of their territory. When 
aware of the sanction obtained by their 
representatives, they bade them purchase 
ouly so much of the lands in question as 
were Immediately contignous to Caleutta, 
remarking, that ‘ when Jaftier Khan [Moor- 
shed Kooli Khan] or any other governor, 
finds yon desire only half of what you might 
insist on, he or they may be the easier to 
give their consent, and not pick future quar- 
rels; for as our business is trade, it is not 
political for us to be encumbered with much 
territory.” Jn a subsequent paragraph, the 
direetors speak of the benefit derivable from 
the possession of a good dock ; and add, “if 
ever we should be forced to the necessity of 
it, our settlement there would enable us to 
command the river; but this is not to be so 
much as publicly hinted at, lest it alarm the 
government.” Again, in the same month 
(Feb., 1721), they write to Bengal, “remember 
we are not fond of much territory, especially 
paper, ornamented with flags, lamps, &c., as a re- 
ligious offering.—(Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 378—411; 
and Sketches of Bengal—anonymous.) _As_ a climax 
to his oppressions in the eyes of the Hindoos, and 
laudable zeal in those of his fellow-believers, the 
viceroy, in his old age, caused all the Brahminical 
temples in Moorshedabad to be pulled down to 
furnish materials for his tomb, 

* Other privileges of less importance than those 
cited in the previous page, were comprised in these 
patents, which long constituted the great charter of 
the English in India. Among them was a de- 
eree that the annual payment of a fixed sum to the 
government of Surat should free the English trade at 
that port from all duties and exactions; that three 
villages contiguous to Madras, formerly granted and 
afterwards resumed by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the company ; and the island of 
Din, or Divi, near Masulipatam, conceded to them on 
payment of a fixed rent.—(Grant’s Sketch. p. 128.) 

t Mr. Hamilton died in Calcutta, in 1717. is 
tombstone was discovered about sixty years after, in 
digging for the foundations of a new church. 


the water-side; nor, indeed, of any, unless you 
have a moral assurance it will contribute 
directly or in consequence to our benefit.”’* 

Tn Indian alfaivs, ns in the ordinary 
course of all collective or individual enter- 
prise, successes and reversest came at the 
sume period from different but equally 
unexpeeted quarters. About the date of 
the successful embassy, a new and powerful 
rival appeared on the stage. In the year 
1716, the governor of the Irench scttle- 
ment at Pondicherry, announeed to the 
British at Fort St. David, that tliere were 
off the Malabar coast two 40-gun vesscls 
under the imperial colours. These ships 
belonged to the Ostend East India Com- 
pany, who were just commencing their 
operations, but did not gain a regular char- 
ter from their sovereign, the Kmperor of 
Austria, ill fonr years afterwards. Duteh, 
French, and Ineglish, immediately made 
common cause against the intruders, who 
had now to combat the opposition every 
nation had encountered from its predcces- 
sors in the field of Indian commieree since 
the Portuguese first interrupted the navi- 
gation of the Arabs and Moors. In the 
present case it was argued, that the con- 
cession of a charter by the emperor to the 
Ostend company, was a breach of faith to- 
wards the English and Dutch, inasmuch as 
it was by their united prowess that the ten 


provinces of the Netheriands, which re- | 


mained in allegiance to Spain during the 
war of independence, were transferred from 
that kingdom to the crown of Austria. The 
Dutch insisted upon the continuance of the 
restriction forcibly imposed by them on the 
trade of these provinces while they consti- 
tuted a portion of the Spanish dominions ; 
and asserted that this prohibition was im- 
plied in the very terms of the barricr-treaty 
from which the emperor derived his autho- 
rity. ‘They seconded their arguments by 
active hostile measures: scized the vessels 
of the Ostend company, with their cargoes ; 
and forbade the subjects of the states from 

* Auber's Pise and Progress, vol. i., 25. 

+ During the first half of the 18th century the 
Finglish East India trade expericneed some severe 
checks in China and the eastern islands. It seemed 
as if, nolens-volens, they were to be driven to ex- 
pend all their energies on the Indian peninsula. 
‘their factors were eompelled, with great loss of 
goods and stores, to quit Chusan, where they had 
commenced a settlement, and a worse result attended 
their endeavours to establish themselves on Pulo 
Condore, an island subject to the Cochin Chinese, 
and at Banjar Massin, in Borneo. The British at 


verest penaltics,—even, it is said, on pain of 
death, 


France and England adopted the | 


same sclfish policy, though they did not | 


earry it out with equal asperity. Louis XV. 
pubhshed a declaration denouncing various 
forfeitures, and in some cases, imprisonment 
and exile on any of his people who should 


enter ito the service of the Ostend associa- | 


tion, or hold shares in their stock. Similar 
punishments were held forth by George I. 
and his parhament, to deter British snbjects 
from taking part in the new adventnre ; and 
one instance, at least, occurred of an Ostend 
ship, homeward-bound and richly freighted, 
being captured by a British privatecr. AH 
this persecution did uot deter the Nether- 
landers from their object: it was to them as 
a breathing time from oppression ; and they 
struggled with determination, and in a com- 
mercial point of view, with success, against 
their foes. Their charter was granted in 
Weer } 
subseription-books were filled up; and within 
a month the shares were sold at a premium 
of fifteen per cent. At a mecting of pro- 
prictors in 1726, the remaining instalment 
on the subscriptions, equal to a dividend of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., was 
paid up from the gains of the trade. 
far, the emperor had persevered in uphold- 
ing the company, and in granting them 
commissions of reprisal, in which course 
he had been confirmed hy an article in the 
treaty of Vienna in 1725, by which Spain 
guaranteed the continuance of the associa- 
tion. But this alliance was of brief dura- 
tion, and only served to ronse the jealonsy 
of, other European powers. Jt was followed 
by a combination which resulted in the 
treaty of Hanover, between France, Eng- 
land, Moland, and Denmark, by which 
among other provisions, the contracting par- 


ties mutually guaranteed their respective | 


commercial claims to the exclusion of the 
Ostend company.{ ‘The emperor, deserted 
by his only ally the King of Spain, could 
not oppose this formidable confederacy with- 
Pulo Condore were barbarously massacred by the 
soldiery, in 1705, and nearly two years afterwards the 
same fate overtook those at Banjar Massin, only a 
few eseaping with life. In Sumatra (at Bencoolen), a 


in less than twenty-four hours their | 


Thus | 


severe and prolonged strugele took place: the natives | 


compelled the British to evacuate Fort Marlborough, | 


in 1718; but fearing to fall into the hands of the 
Duteh, suffered the English to return and resettle 
their factories, in 1721.—(Grant’s Sketch.) 

} The Ostend eompany, though not expressly 
named, are plainly alluded to in this treaty, to whieh 
Prussia and Sweden were likewise parties. 
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out endangering the object he had most at 
heart—namely, to secure the transmission 
of his crown to bis daughter and only child, 
Maria Theresa ; and he was reluetautly com- 
pelled to sign a treaty, in 1727, by which 
the Ostend company was suspended for 
seven years; and before the expiration of 
that term, he, by the treaty of Seville, 
pledged himself to its complete dissolntion. 

The whole of these transactions, while 
affording strong evidence of the value at- 
tached to the Asiatic trade, certainly ex- 
hibit the exclusive companies of the most 
powerful European states of the period in 
a very unpleasing light, as concurring, 
in the open face of day, to crush the at- 
tempt of a persecuted people to regain their 
lost prosperity, and draw from the deep 
fountain of foreign commerce their portion 
of the invigorating streams by which other 
conntries had been long fertilised.* 

At this time the commerce of Sweden had 
recovered from the depression caused hy the 
wars of Charles XII. Brilliant victories 
cannot neutralise the disastrous and exhanst- 
ing effect of war on the energies of a people ; 
and many Swedish citizens forsook their 
native land for countries in which they could 
hope to sow the seed and reap the harvest 
of their labours unmolested, The restora- 
tion of tranquillity gave the signal for the 
return of those wanderers, who brought with 
them in some cases comparative wealth, and 
for the most part a spirit of enterprise yet 
more beneficial to the state. 

An opulent merehantof Stockholm,named 


* The ten provinces, it will be remembered, which 
remained under the possession of Spain, were be- 
stowed by Philip on his daughter and her husband, 
the Archduke of Austria, with a stipulation in the 
deed of conveyance prohibiting their subjects from 
sailing to America or the Nast Indies. Vainly the 
Netherlanders presented petition after petition to the 
court of Madrid; they could obtain no redress, The 
wealth and industry of the country took refuge in 
Protestant lands,—in the congenial atmosphere of civil 
and religious freedom, Cities, once the hives of indus- 
try, were deserted; and even Antwerp, lately the 
commercial eapital and emporium of Europe, was 
reduced almost toa solitude;—its harhour ahandoned 
by shipping—its exehange by merehants. Upon the 
death of Isabella, in 1668, the sovereignty reverted 
to Spain; and the king was persuaded to grant to the 
Netherlands the liberty of trading to those parts of 
the Indies settled by Portugal, then under his sway. 
The revolt of the Portuguese in 1640 was attended 
with the resumption of such of their Indian posses- 
sions as had not fallen into the power of the Dutch; 
and the hopes of the Netherlanders were again dis- 
appointed, In 1698, Carlos IL, the last of the Aus- 
trian kings of Spain, granted them permission to trade 
with such parts of India and the coast of Guinea as 
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Koning, observed the temper of his country- 
men, and eonnecting with it the number of 
men possessed of capital and of commereial 
and nautical knowledge turned adrift by the 
destruction of the Ostend company, con- 
sidered that a favourable opportunity had 
arrived for the establishment of an East 
India trade in Sweden. A company was 
formed, and a royal charter granted in 1731, 
empowering them to trade to all countries 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Japan, 
provided they refrained from entering havens 
ocenpied by any European power without 
permission, Gottenberg was to be the sole 
port of outfit and arrival, and for the dis- 
posal of the imports, which might be done 
only by public sale. In all points regarding 
duties the regulations were extremely liberal. 
The direction was to be entrusted to native 
or naturalised subjects of Sweden, and to 
Protestants only. The Datch opposed the 
new association at the onset; and the chief 
of their two first vessels,t the Frederick, was 
seized in the Straits of Sunda, and carried 
into Batavia ; but the representations of the 
Swedish minister procured its liberation, 
and both the States-General and the company 
disavowed having given any order for its 
intereeption. The poverty and low com- 
mercial reputation of Sweden, probably yet 
more than the total absence of any pretext 
for questioning her right of intercourse with 
other independent kingdoms, prevented any 
systematic opposition being set up by the 
leading European powers to this new eandi- 
date for casteru trade. The Swedes, from 


were not preoccupied by Europeans; but before they 
could take advantage of this charter, the death of 
their royal patron oeeurred, A.D. 1700, and was fol- 
lowed by the Jong and sanguinary war of succession 
which convulsed Europe for thirteen years. Atthe con- 
clusion of peace they fell under the dominion of the 
house of Austria; and the emperor, desirous of encou- 
raging the commerce of his new subjects, but fearful 
of provoking the enmity of the maritime powers (as 
England and Holland were then termed), he at first, 
as has been shown, could only be prevailed on to 
sanetion separate voyages, the success of which in- 
cited the formation of a temporary association, which 
was soon followed by that of the chartered company, 
whose cfforts were brought to an untimely ter- 
wination in 1727. Among the accusations made 
against the Ostend company was that of being most 
determined smugglers, especially of tea, which they 
imported largely into Great Britain. However, as 
one wrong, though it eannot justify, is usually held 
to palliate another (at least in the sight of human 
tribunals), the Ostenders might well plead that ex- 
euse for their adoption of the sole means of retali- 
ation in their power. 

+ The Frederick aud Ulrica ; named after the king 
and queen of Sweden, 
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the heginning, traded almost entirely with 
China,* and tea formed at least four-tilths 
of their exports, of which a very small part 
was consumed in Sweden, the remainder 
heinge sold for re eady-moncy to foreigners, 

chietly for the purpose of being smuggled 
into Great Britain—a practice which the 
heavy duties levied upon this article greatly 
encouraged. 

Yo return to the Imsiness of the three 
presidencies. The death of the aged viec- 
roy of Bengal, in 1725, seems to have ocea- 
sioned fear and reerct, an the Mnelish, after 
so long complaining of lis eruclty and ¢x- 
tortion, now openly lamented his loss. The 
truth was, that Moorshed Kooh Khan, in 
common with the Nizam Asuf Jah, and other 
statesmen of Aurungzehe’s stamp, had im- 
bihed from their imperial master habits of 
unflagging and methodical application to 
the whole. dutics of their position, whether 
civil or military, which raised them in a 
remarkable manner above the sensual and 
sluggish condition into which the Moguls 
had sunk under the enfeebling influence of 
an castern climate and mneheeked luxury.t 
Moreover, the Mnglish had other reasons for 
viewing any change of this kind with anxicty; 
for the weakness of the present representa- 
tive of the honse of Timur, rendered it doubt- 
, ful whether the suecession to the viccroy- 
alty might not prove a qnestion to be 
decided by foree of arms. ‘This fear was re- 
moved hy the uncontested appointment of 
Shuja Khan, the son-in-law of the deceased ; 
Hut upon his death, in 1739, a struggle 
ensued between his son, Serferaz Khan, and 
his ungrateful but able dependent, tlic 
famous Ali Verdi Khan, who, after slaying 
the heir of his patron in battle, usurped the 
government, in which he contrived to estab- 
lish himself. The piracies of the sons of 
Kanhojee Angria,t a Malabar chieftain, 
about this periad, scnsibly affected the ad- 
vancement of the English trade, and injured 
yet more deeply the failing strength of the 
Portuguese. The invasion of Nadir Shah, 
in 1739, was a shock which was felt through 
the length and breadth of the Indian conti- 
neut: it announced in language not to be 
misunderstoad the downfall of a onge mighty 


* The supercargo of the Frederick, a Mr. Colin 
Campbell, was invested with the character of ambas- 
sador to the emperor of China, and some other eastern 
princes.—(Maepherson’s Commerce, p. 308.) 

+ The directors of the E. 1. Cy. continued extremely 
desirous to prevent their servants from acquiring 
habits of indulgence which might impair their useful- 
ness; and in 1731 they addressed a serious remon- 
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empire, and was as ite deostn aE war in the | 


cars of the governors of the varions pro- 
vinees, who, though still maintaining a 
semblance of respect to tlicir nominal master, 
were really anxious only about one another’s 
intrigues, and the increasing power of thie 
Mahrattas. The incursions of this nation 
into Bengal, aud their demand of chout, or 
afourth of the total revenues, was resolutely 
opposed by Ali Verdi Khan; and, while 
strengthening lis own defenees, he granted 
pernnssion to the nglish at Calcutta to 
form a trench ronnd the city to the extent 
of seven miles (the company’s bounds), still 
known as the Mahratta ditch. 

Meanwhile events were occurring in Eu- 
rope destined to produce very important 
consequences in India. On the death of the 
emperor, Charles V1., in the year 1740, a 
violent war, kindled by compctition for the 
imperial dignity, and for a share in the spoils 
of Austria, commeneed in Germany. In 
this contest France and England (the latter 
through her Ilanoverian connexions) had 
both engaged, and, in the end, had become 
nearly, or ‘rather altogether, principals, Tn 
17-L4, the two gover nments exchanged decla- 
rations of w ar, and before long their most 
distant settlements expericneed the devastat- 
ing consequences of international strife. 

No material changes had taken place in 
the position of the European settlements 
sinee the commencement of the century. A 


single deviation from the exclusive policy , 


pursucd by the sovereigns of Portrvcat oc- 
eurred in 1731, when the king granted per- 
mission for a single ship to make a single 
voyage to Surat and the coast of Coromandel, 
and back to Portugal. A company was 
formed for the purpose, but the experiment 
being attended with little success, was not 
repeated. 


The Durem continued to exercise a pro- | 


fitable, 
cer ned) a diminishing trade. The war with 
the zamorin commenced in 1701,—was ter- 
minated by a treaty of peace in 1710; but 
again renewed in 1715, when the zamorin 
surprised the fort of Chittua, which had been 
constructed in order to keep him in check. 
This event was followed by the invasion of 


strance to their Bengal agents, in the style of one 
already quoted, on their extravagant way of living, 
desiring them especially to eschew the “ foppery of 
having ; a set of musie at table, and a coach-and-six, 
with guards and running footmen, as we are informed 
is now practised, not only by the president, but by 
some of inferior rank.” 
} Sce page 168. 


though (as far as India was con- | 


| spair. 
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his country by an army of fully 4,000 men 
(Europeans and natives); and, in 1717, a 
new treaty was concluded on terms, accord- 
ing to Stavorinus, by no means advantageous 
to the Dutch, “in comparison with what 
might and onght to have been insisted on.’”* 
The same authority states, that during the 
continnanee of hostilities “the English, or 
rather their commandant at Tellicherry, had 


| assisted the zamorin with money, ammuni- 


tion, and gunners.” The evidenee on which 
this assertion is made does not appear. 
Without any such auxiliary, the neighbour- 
ing rajahs were probably quite strong enough 
to compete with the Dutch, whose military 
proceedings increased in cost as they de- 
ereased in efficieney. The “supreme gov- 
ernment,” as it was termed, at Batavia, 
addressing the loeal anthorities at Malabar, 
in 1721, express astonishment at the re- 
newed spirit of hostility towards the native 
powers manifested by them, and also at 
their extravagant expenditure. They added, 
that “in case the zamorin thought fit to 
attack the rajah of Cochin, who had so long 
enjoyed the proteetion of the company, they 
should not take an active part in the quar- 
rel.” This direction was nothing less than 
the ungrateful abandonment of a dynasty 
which, from the time of the hostihties pro- 
voked by the aggressions of the Portuguese 
under Alvarez Cabral, in 1501, had sided 
with the Europeans. he Cochin rajahs 
had, it would seem, been little more than 
tools in the hands of the Dutch, who now so 
ungenerously abandoned them to their 
incensed countrymen. The impolicy of this 
proceeding, in a worldly sense, equalled its 
injustice as a question of prineiple. The 


* Stavorinus’ Voyages, vol. ili., p. 239. 

+ Other officials in the service of the Dutch FE. 1. 
Cy. appear to have possessed and acted upon prin- 
ciples of the same character displayed by M. Van 
Imhoff. A terrihle catastrophe occurred in Datavia, 
in 1740. The identical accusation brought forward 
against the Knglish at Amboyna, was here urged 
against the Chinese inhabitants, who, it was alleged, 
had conspired to extirpate the Duteh, and were able 
to muster 90,000 men. On this pretext a pitiless 


} massacre of the Chinese commenced, and the quarter 


of the 1own occupied by them was burnt to ashes, 
heing sct on fire, as was said, by themselves in de- 
The number of the Chinese slaughtered on 
this oceasion is estimated at from 12,000 to 30,000; 
and the amount of plunder taken from them was 
enormous. No clear account of the origin of the 
business ever appeared, to refute the statement of the 
suffering party,—that the conspiracy had been on the 
side of the Dutch, who were heavily indebted to the 
persons they acensed. The governor himself shipped 
property for Helland to an amount stated at half a 
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zamorin and the rajah of Travancore ex- 
tended their dominions by the diminution 
of those of the chiefs dependent on the 
Dutch; until the Travancore prinee, in 
1739, by his repeated suecesses acquired a 
reputation whieh rendered him respected 
and feared throughout the Malabar eoast. 
Ifis attachment to the English was another 
argument against him with the Duteh offi- 
eials; and one of them, Van Imhoff, who 
came over from Ceylon, in 1739, to examine 
into the state of affairs, represented that a 
total reformation was absolutely necessary, 
and could be effected only in two ways. 
The first was, to follow the market pricc for 
pepper; the seceond, to enforee the eon- 
traets into whieh the natives were said to 
have entered, of traffic with the Dutch only, 
by foreibly exacting penalties in case of 
their non-performanee, “or by surprising 
and carrying off to Batavia one or other of 
those princes, who showed themselves the 
most refractory, which would create so much 
terror among them, that it would not be 
necessary to resort to the same expedient a 
second time.” ‘This latter method M. Van 
Imhoff concluded would be the best; nor 
does it appear that any exception was taken 
at the cruelty and injustice of the plan thus 
suggested.t Happily for the Malabar rajahs, 
and possibly still more happily for the 
Dutch, no opportunity oecurred for carrying 
it into exeention, and the Malabar officials 
were eompelled to adopt a more open mode 
of warfare, which they did without even ask- 
ing orders from Batavia on the snbjeet, 
though they were soon obliged to send there | 
for assistance, against the conscquences of 

an unprovoked attaek made by them on the 


million sterling. No public trial took place; but the 
reason is evident from the fact, that two members of 
the council, and the fiscal, were deprived of their 
offices and put in prison, together with the gover- 
nor, who remained there till the day of his death. 
Although most anxious to hush up the matter, it was 
decmed necessary to send an embassy to the Mm- 
peror of China, and explain away, as far as possible, 
or at least palliate the fearful crimes committed, by 
representing it as an aet of justice, much fear being 
excited that, on the persons of the Dutch at Canton, 
the emperor might find vent for the wrathful feelings 
likely to be roused by the slaughter of his people. 
The answer proved the needlessness of such anxiety ; 
the ambassador being informed that this paternal 
sovercign “took no concern in the fate of unworthy 
subjects, who had abaudoned their native country, and 
the tombs of their ancestors, to live under the domi- 
nion of foreigners for the greed of gain;” a very 
impolitic as well as unfecling sentiment to proeeed 
| from the mouth of the ruler of so densely populous 
an empire. —(Macpherson's Commerce.) 
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rajah of Trayaneore. ‘The Dutch company 
could ill bear this addition to the burthen 
already imposed by the war in Macassar,—a 
locality which, as it had been the arcna of 
sonic of their most crucl ageressions, in 
devastating the land, and earrying off the 
inhabitants in large numbers as slaves, so it 
beeaine the seene of many of their greatest 
calamities and embarrassments.* 

The Danisn Kast. India Company had 
endeavoured to take adyantage of the snp- 
pression of the Ostend socicty; and their 
king, V'rederick IV., lent a willing car toargn- 
ments similar to those which had been sue- 
cessfully urged by Koning upon the Swedish 
monarch, regarding the advantage of enlist- 
ing in the service of Denmark the capital 
and ability of the Netherland merchants, 


prohibited from trading under their own 


flag. A charter was granted, in 1728, au- 


_ thorising the opening of an additional snb- 
t=) P dD 


scyiption-list for new members, and an India 
House was established at Altona, a Danish 
town adjacent to Hamburgh. The English 
and Dutch companies remonstrated warmly 
against this measure, as little less than the 
reproduction of the Ostend association under 
afresh name. Thcir jealous opposition suc- 
eeeded in procuring the abandonment of 
the Hamburgh establishment; but it raised, 
in the minds of the Danes, a strong fecling 
of the importance of the commerce so sharply 
watched by rival socicties, and induced a 
large number of persons to take part in it. 


* Their gencral trade continucd, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, steadily luerative. During the 
first twenty-one years of their existence—that is, 
from 1602 to 1622—the company divided thirty 
million florins; being more than quadruple the ori- 
ginal stock. rom the year 1605 to 1728 the divi- 
dends amounted to about twenty-two per cent. per 
annum, sometimes paid in bank money, sometimes 
in eloves. Thus, on the original capital of £650,000, 
eighteen million sterling were paid as dividends, be- 
sides the neecssary accnmulation of property in terri- 
tory, forts, arid ships. The price of the stoek, between 
1723 and 1760, bore a premium varying from 320 
to 650 per cent. The annual fleet dispatched from 
Holland was yery large. From the year 1720 to 
1729, inclusive, the numbcr amounted to 872 ves- 
sels (giving an annual average of thirty-seven), with 
erews coniprising nearly 70,000 men. The dividends, 
during the same period, averaged twenty-three per 
eent. Various renewals of their charter had becn 
obtained, at different times, from the States-Gene- 
ral, notwithstanding considerable opposition on the 
part of the public, whieh was silcnced, in the ears of 
government, by the payment of large sums of moncy 
on various oceasions. In 1740, unusual difficnities 
appear to have been met with, and the company 
could only obtain a prolongation of their privileges 
for a single year; nor was it until 1748 that they 
succeeded in proeuring the desired grant, which was 

2K 


Io 
A new and very favourable charter, granted 
to the company in 1732, for a term of forty 
years, contains among its clauses two which 
are interesting, even after the lapse of more 
than a century. One was a proviso, “ that 
the strictest attention should be paid to the 
morals of the people seut out to India in 
the company’s service”—a point which had 
been heretofore sadly disregarded ;_ the 
other threw a shicild round the individual 
interests of the proprictors, by enacting 
that “no money should be lent or bor- 
rowed without the consent of a general 
meeting of the proprictors.’+ The trade 
carried on after this period, though never 
very extensive, became decidedly prosperous, 
and continued so during the remainder of 
the cightcenth century. 

nance had advanced far more perceptibly 
towards the close of the epoch now under 
consideration, In 1711, the E. I. Cy. again 
applied for and obtained a renewal of their 
charter. Exhausted funds, and a debt 
amounting to 10,000,000 livres, seemed to 
afford little prospect of remunerative trade 
during the ten years for which their exclu- 
sive privileges were continued; but before 
the expiration of that period, their separate 
existence was merged in the extraordinary 
association formed by the famous schemer, 
John Law.t In the year 1720, England 
and France exhibited to the world at large 
the disgraceful spectacle of the governments 
of two great nations strnggling to shake off 


then conceded for a term of twenty-seven years.— 
(Milburn, Maepherson, and Stavorinus.) 

ft Maepherson’s Commerce with India, p. 239. 

} This remarkable man (the son of an Edinburgh 
goldsmith), persuaded the Duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, in 1716, to adopt his plans of finance and 
eommerce as a means of honourably relieving the 
government and nation from a debt of about 
£90,000,000 sterling, (mainly eaused hy the lavish 
expenditure of Louis XLV.,) in preference to the dis- 
graceful alternative actually prapounded of disavow- 
ing the large quantity of depreciated paper-money, 
which had been issued from the Varisian treasury. 
The first step taken hy Law was the formation 
of a public Bank, with a capital of six million 
Nivres, divided into 1,200 shares; its business to 
be confined to receiving money on deposit, and 
lending it at a moderate rate of interest on per- 
sonal or proprictory security. The project became 
immediately popular; hoarded coin found its way 
to the coffers of the Bank, the notes of which 
beeame current throughout Europe: the West India 
Company furnished £3,937,500; and the increased 
circulating medium gave new encrgy to agricul- 
ture, eommeree, and the arts. During the excitement 
which ensued, Law wielded unlimited power, and 
his personal health became a matter of intense 
anxiety and cagcer speculation. In 1617, he founded 
the Mississippt company, with which was subse- 


| 
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the involvements caused by war and lavish 


expenditure, and to lessen their public debts 
by sanctioning schemes which, being mani- 
festly unjust in principle, could not fail to 
prove injurious to the multitudes who, un- 
accustomed, under any circumstances, to 
examine into the truth of plausible state- 
ments, would accept them without hesita- 


_tion when made current by the approbation 


of the legislature, and thus cruelly misled, 
rush headlong into ruin. The conduct of 
the ministry and parhament of England, 
though deeply blamable in regard to the 
South Sea bubble, was far surpassed in dis- 
honesty and infatuation by the proceedings 
of the rulers of the French nation, in carry- 


_ing out the complication of incongruous pro- 


jects called “ Law’s system.” The “ Royal 
Bank” constituted the leading and absorb- 
ing feature of the whole; and of the nume- 
rous societics whom their own credulity or 
the mancenvring of stock-jobbers had im- 
pelled within the vortex, the Hast India 


|hody alone appear to have survived the 


general wreck. 

Yhis company arose strong in the “ per- 
petual and irrevocable’* privileges in- 
herited from its defunct associates, and 
secured in its pecuniary welfare by the ar- 
bitrary measures enacted in 1721 for the 
diminution of its shares, which benefited 
the corporation by a method peculiar to 
despotic governments—of anuihilating the 
property of their own subjects by a few 
strokes of the pen, without so much as a 


quently incorporated the Cunada, China, Senegal, 
St. Domingo, Guinea, and East India associations. 
The united body became generally known as the 
Company of the West—or sometimes of the Indies— 


j and had a capital stock of one hundred million 


livres, it being the scheme of Mr. Law to pay the 


| holders of government paper with the stock (orshares) 


{ 


of this company. All the nations of Europe became 
infected with the mania of suddenly growing rich by 
the issue of paper-moncy, and capitalists flocked by 
thousands to Paris from every metropolis: the shares 
bore a premium of 1,200 per cent., and the govern- 
ment granted to the company various privileges,—such 
as the sole vending of tabacco, the mint, and gencral 
farming of all the revenues, in consideration of a loan 
to the king of fifty million sterling towards the 
liquidation of the public debt. Capital was nomi- 
nally added by several expedicnts: gold was forhid- 
den in trade; and the coin successively diminished in 
valne, until the penple of Irance gladly brought 
their specie to the Bank, and converted their stock 


in the public funds into shares of the company, by 


which pracceding the national debt would, it was sup- 
posed, be paid off. ‘The mania lasted about a twelve- 
month, and then the bubble burst, in spite of every 
endeavour ta continue its inflation. A terrible panic 


pretence of compensation. At the same 
time, the nomination of directors was 
claimed for the Crown, and likewise the 
right of appointing one, two, or even three 
commissioners, with considerable controlling 
powers over the dircetors, with whom they 
were constantly at variance. Notwithstand- 
ing this great drawback, the company pur- 
sued their eastern trade with mnch energy. 
Their Indian debts—the accumulation of a 
long series of years—were paid off; and, on 
the appointment of the able and upright 
Orry as minister of finance, measures were 
adopted for the improvement and defence of 
the Indo-French settlements. Pondicherry, 
after its surrender by the Dutch, in 1697, 
had been restored to the superintendence of 
M. Martin. By his prudence and integrity 
the basis of its prosperity was laid in the 
confidence of the natives, who gladly settled 
under his protection ; and in course of time 
the village grew into a large and regular 
city, containing 70,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the European proportion continued, of 
course, extremely small. The French had 
also factories or comptoirs at Mahé, not 
far south from Tellicherry, on the Mala- 
har coast; and at Chandernagore, on the 
Hooghly, in Bengal. Dumas, the governor- 
general appointed by Orry, increased the 
revenues of the company by obtaining per- 
mission from the Mogul, in 1734, to coin 
money in the fort of Pondicherry; and the 
rupees struck there yielded a profit of nearly 
£20,000 per annum for scveral years. In 


vidual misery and general depression. 
of all classes awoke from their dream of wealth to 
the realities of want, and the government reeled 


under the shock which attended the downfall of its 


splendid projects for re-establishing the public credit. 
The “ Sieur Law,” comptroller-general of the finances 
and inspector-general of the Royal Bank, and all 
its associate societies, disappeared from France, 
and died in obscurity, without having aequired any 
thing very considerable for himself, although he had 
it once in his power (so far as human judgment can 
decide) to have become the richest subject in 
Christendom,—(Anderson’s Origin of Commeree, 
years 1716 to 1720. Macpherson’s Luropean Coin- 


moree with India, pp. 264 to 276. Justamond’s trans- 
lation of the Abbé Raynal’s Luropean Settlements in - 


the East and West Indies, vol. ii., pp. 61 to 68.) 

* Macpherson’s Commeree, p. 269, 
remark, but singularly apposite to the present ease, 
that governments are never so ready to concede un- 
limited privileges as when their own authority stands 
on atottering and precarious footing. In examining 
into all questions regarding the grant of cxelusive 
privileges, and their bearing in a national point of 
view, it is always important to understand clearly the 


| condition of the acting prince or government at the 
| { ensued, and was followed by a long season of indi- | time of making such concessinns. 


Multitudes | 


It is a trite 


Karical, on the Coromandel coast, whieh 
was confirmed to them by a grant from the 
rajaly of Tanjore. Meanwhile, war was 
being carried on between Dost Ali, the go- 
vernor or nabob of Arcot, and the Mahrattas 
under Ragojee Bhonslay, which terminated 
in the defeat of the former. lis family, and 
several of his subjects, took refuge in Pondi- 
cherry, whither Ragojee pursued them, and 
threatened to besicge the place, unless they 
were surrendered. ‘This Dumas positively 
refused ; and at length, after plundering fav 
and near, the Mahrattas accepted a small 
subsidy, and retired from the ficld in Apyril, 
1741. Sufder Ah, the son of the deceased 
nabob, is alleged to have made a princely 
return for the protection bestowed upon his 
relatives, by ceding to Dumas personally 
three districts, in valuc amounting to nearly 
£100,000 sterling per annum. The cmpcror 
Mohamnicd ts stated, by the same authority, 
to have confirmed this grant, and further 
to have sent Dumas a dress of honour, 
bestowed on him the title of nabob (a 
dignity never before conferred on a Kuro- 
pean), and made him a Munsubdar of -4,500— 
that is, a commander entitled to the rank 
and salary associated with the control of that 
(often almost nominal) number of cavalry. 
‘These distinctions were, it is added, trans- 
ferred to his successor, the afterwards fa- 
mous Dupleix.* 

Another justly celebrated man was then 
at the head of the presidency established by 
the French in the Indian seas, which com- 
prised the two islands of Mauritius and 
Mascarenhas, otherwise called Isles of 
France or Cerné, and of Bourbon. M. de la 
Bourdonnais was a native of St. Malo, and 
had been at sca since the age of ten years. 
In the course of his voyages he had the 
opportunity of observing the advantages of 
the coasting trade of India, in which he was 
' the first of his nation to embark. In a few 

years he realised a considerable fortune, 

and by sheer foree ef character, acquired 
much influence over those with whom he 
associated. A violent qnarrel between the 
crews of some Arabian and Portuguese 
ships, in the harbour of Mocha, was ami- 

* See Milburn’s Oriental Commeree,i., 389. This 
usually correct writer possibly attributes to Dumas 
honours conferred on or assumed by Dupleix a few 
years later. ost Ali was himself an interloper, un- 
confirmed by the emperor or the vieeroy of the 

Deecan; and it is strange that the extravagant grant 


made by his son should have received the imperial 
sanction, even though bestowed in reward of opposi- 
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the viceroy of Goa, greatly relieved ly this 
termination of an aflair which threatened 
fatul cousequences, invited the successful 
inediator to enter the service of Portugal, 
gave lim the title of agent for that power 
on the coast of Coromandel, together with 
the command of a royal ship, the rank of 
Fidalgo, and enrolled him as a member of 
the order of knighthood profancly termed 
“of Christ.” In this honourable position 
he remained for two years, and then, in 1733, 
returned to France, where his reputation for 
ability and uprightness procured him the 
appointment of governor-general of the 
Manritius and Mascarenhas, where he ar- 
rived in 1735. is conduct here was truly 
admirable. THe fonnd the people poor, in- 
dolent, and ignorant; but by dint of un- 
wearied application, and a capacity for 
taking the initiative in everything connected 
with the material welfare of the settlements 
over which he had been chosen to preside, 
he effected improvements which scemed, 
says Raynal, “owing to cnchantment.”+ The 
functions of governor, judge, surveyor, 
engineer, architect, agriculturist, were al- 
ternately performed by this one man, who 
could build a ship froin the keel, construct 
vehicles, and make roads; break in bulls to 
the yoke, or teach the method of enltivat- 
ing wheat, rice, cassava, indigo, and the 
sugar-cane. He established an hospital for 
the sick, and notwithstanding his multi- 
farious occupations, visited it regularly every 
morning for a whole twelvermonth. Neither 
his unwearied labours, nor the extraordinary 
success with which they were attended, suf- 
ficed to shicld him from the shafts of ca- 
lumny. Some ship-captains and other visi- 
tants of the island, whom he chceked in 
their unreasonable demands, laid unfounded 
charges against him before the directors, and 
the high-spirited governor was conscquently 
exposed to treatment which induced him to 
return to Franec, in 1740, with the intention 
of resigning his harassing and thankless 
offiec.t This Orry wonld not permit, but 
induecd him to return to the Isles, and en- 
couraged his plans for the extension of 
French power in the East, and of hostility 
tion to the common foe of Mohammedans, the Mah- 
rattas. 

+ European Settlements in E. § W. Indies, ii., 75. 

t Raynal states, that La Bourdonnais, being asked 
how he had condueted his private affairs with more 
ability than those of his employers, replied: “ I ma- 
naged mine according to my own judgment, and those 
of the eompany aceording to their directions.” 
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| against the English. La Bourdonnais could 


not, however, procure adequate means for 
the exeention of his extensive projects; but 
the force entrusted to him was usefully em- 
ployed in raising the siege of Mahe, invested 
by the Mahrattas in17411, after which he again 
occupied himself with the same energy as be- 
fore in the details of his own government. 
Dupleix, the French governor-general in 
India, was perhaps equal to his collcague 
in a certain deseription of ability, and pro- 
bably snperior to lim in education and sogial 
position (his father having been a farmer- 
general of the revenues, and a director of 
the Hast India Company); but in manliness 
and integrity he was incomparably the in- 
ferior. In 1720, Dupleix was appointed first 
member of the council at Pondicherry ; and 
here he continued for ten years, carefully 
studying the polities of the epoch, and ac- 
cumulating property by engaging in the 
commerce of the country, from which the 
poverty of the servants of the French company 
for the most part debarred them. In 1730 
he was sent to snperintend the scttlement at 
Chandernagore, which he found in a very 
neglected condition. Under his rule a great 
change took place, and the inerease of wealth 
and population was marked by the erection 
of no less than 2,000 brick houses. A new 
trading establishment was formed at Patna 
through his exertions, and the French com- 


, merce in Bengal beeame an object of envy to 


-all other Europeans. 


These indubitable 
proofs of legislative ability, aided probably 


_by the influence of family connexion at 


home, procured for Dupleix the position of 
governor-general. It would seem as if the 
peculiar vices of his character had Jain dor- 
mant while he remained in a subordinate 
position, but were called into action by the 
possession of supreme authority over his 
countrymen in India, eheeked only by re- 
sponsibility to a distant and ill-informed body 
of directors. Ambitious im the extreme, in- 
ordinately vain, and no Jess restless and 
intriguing, Dupleix, from this period, con- 
stautly manifested a degree of littleness which 
made his really remarkable talents a matter 
of doubt in the sight of many who deemed 
such opposite qualities incompatible. 

It may be imagined that a man of this eha- 
racter would neglect no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself and extending the power 
of his nation at the expense of the Muglish ; 
but his appointment at Pondicherry had 
been accompanied hy such stringent com- 
mauds for «a general diminution of outlay, 


that he dared not commencc hostilities, 
but was compelled to content himself by 
taking measures (in contravention to his 
instructions) for placing Pondicherry in a 
strongly defensible condition. 

The state of the Enctisn Company at this 
period has been sufficiently shown in pre- 
ceding pages. They do not appear to have 
numbered among their servants any leader 


fitted by experience and ability to oppose | 


with success the generalship of La Bour- 
donnais, or the wiles of Dupleix. Happily 
for Hngland, want of union in the councils 
of the enemy, tended to diminish the dan- 
ger of their hostile attempts. 

Before proceeding to narrate the struggle 
between the two nations, it is necessary to 
pause and briefly notice the leading terri- 
torial divisions of India at the epoch when 
the Mogul yoke changed from an iron 
chain to a rope of sand, and imperial vice- 
roys or subalidars, nabobs or deputy go- 


vernors, rajahs and ranas, naiks, wadeyars, | 
polygars, zemindars, and innumerable chiefs | 


of lesser note and differing titles, strove 
cach one for the aggrandisement and in- 


dependence of himself or his own family. | 
A similar summary has been given previous 


to the invasion of India by the followers 
of Mohammed (pp. 39 to 43); as also at 
the epoch formed by the accession of Akber 
in 1556 (pp. 93 to 107): it is now important 
to note the origin and condition of several 
newly-created principalities, and also the 
changes which had taken place in the older 
states, in the course of the intervening 
period of nearly two ecuturies, for the sake 
of affording a means of reference, the value 
of whieh will be apparent when the narra- 
tive of European progress brings into pro- 
minent notice nabobs and rajahs taking 
their titles from places as yet unhicard of. 
Inpian Stares—1740 ro 1745.—‘Vhe in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739 (as has been 
shown in previous pages), left the Great Mo- 
gul in the dismantled palaee of his ances- 
tors, with an exhausted treasury and an 
ewpire diminished by the severance of Ca- 
BOOL, SinpeE, aud Movurran. <A few years 
later, and another jewel was snatched from 
the imperial crown. ‘The lovely valley of 
CasuMERE, ever since its acquisition by 
Akber, had been the favourite retreat of 
suecessive monarehs from the intense sum- 
mer-heats of Delhi or Agra. Were Jehan- 
gecr had held many a Bacchanalian revel, 
and spent long hours in dalliance with the 
gifted but unprincipled Nour Mahal, wateh- 


Se a 


ing her distillmg the far-famed essence of | 
the rose, or listening to her magnilicent 
projeets for the erection of public edifices, 
mingled, too often, with unworthy schemes 
of ambition or revenge. Tlere Shah Jchan 
passed many bright summers before death 
took away Taj Mahal, the wife whom he truly 
loved, and before the quarrels and rebel- 
lion of the children she had borne, brought 
to him, in retribution for the unsparing 
ernelty which had attended his accession 
to the throne, an old age of sorrowful 
captivity. ere Aurungzebe, proof alike 
against the cnervating influences of climate, 
the charms of the seraglio, the seductions 
of wine, or the intoxicating drugs which 
had been the bane of his race, pondered in 
austcre scelusion over the complicated web 
he spent a life in weaving, with the bitter 
result of finding himself at last entangled 
in his own toils. Ilere, lastly, Mohammed 
Shah eame, in the first flush of regal gran- 
denr, to forget, amid a crowd of giddy 
courticrs, the heavy responsibilities of the 
inheritanee of despotic power which his 
indolent, easy uature rendered peeuliarly 
burdensome ; and here, too, he eanic in age, 
aud beholding the vessel of the state, com- 
mitted by Providenee to his giuidanee, 
reduced almost to a wreck, by calamitics 
brought on by internal corruption, rather 
than by external strife, he probably Icarut 
tle causes of evils it was too late to remedy, 
but which he encountered with a quict dig- 
nity and forbearance that served to keep 
together some of the shattered remains of 
imperial power. Cashmere was, however, 
seized by Ahmed Shah Abdulli, and incor- 


porated in the new kingdom of Candahar ; 


and the conqueror proceeded to invade the 
Punsavr, and had even erossed the Sutlej, 
wheu he was met by the Mogul army (under 
his namesike the heir-appareut), completely 
defeated, and driven back. This victory was 
followed almost immediately by the death of 
Mohammed Shah, and the aceession of 
Prinee Abmed. The period, however, of 
which we are treating commences with the 


* The rise of the Mahrattes materially aided the 
Jats, by withdrawing Aurungzcbe from the neighbour- 
hood of Agra; but the statement of Grant Duff, 
that the plunder of the imperial army enabled them 
to fortify Bhurtpoor, is contradicted by Elphinstone. 
—(ndia, ii., 511, See also Thornton's Indian Gazet- 
teer, in four vols., London, 185-1—article, Bhurtpore.) 

+ See p. 171.—The founder of the Rohillas is 
deseribed by Duff as the son of a llindoo -dheer, a 
class of shepherds nearly similar to the Dhkungurs of 
Maharasbtra, An Afghan adopted him when a boy, 
and gave him the name of Ali Mohammed Rvhilla. 
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departure of the Persian invaders (1739.) 
The intrigues of viecroys and governors were 
speedily resumed when the first stunning 
ellcet of the late calamity had passed away, 
In Oupr, Sadut Khan had been succeeded 
hy his nephew and son-in-law, Sufder Jung. 
Jn the Punsaun, the rebellion of the Mogul 
viceroy soon produced renewed incursions 
from the Afghan border, and the provinee 
of Guzrnar fell completely into the hands 
of the Mahrattas. The three chicf Rajpoot 
states of Juyroor (Amber), Jouproon (Mar- 
war), and Oopiroor (Mewar), were still, to 
some extent, tributary to the emperor. The 
two last-named had been subjected to partial 
devastation from the Mahrattas; but the 
intimate connexion subsisting between Rajah 
Jey Sing and Bajce Rao, prevented such 
aggressions in the districts of Jeypoor, at 
the cost to the empire of the provinee of 
Matuwa. The Jats, established in the terri- 
tory between Agra and Jeypoor, were 
rapidly gaining ground; and after the Mah- 
rattas crossed the Chumbul, they, for the 
most part, maintained a friendly intereourse 
with their fellow-maranders.* The princi- 
pality afterwards kuown by the name of 
Rouiya, was in progress of establishinent in 
tut Doan, little more than a hundred iniles 
to the southward of Delhi.+ Bencat, Bauan, 
and Orissa were under the sway of Ah 
Verdi Khan, but subject to the exactions of 
the Mahrattas, to whom the whole of India 
was rapidly beeoming more or less tributary. 
When one pretext failed, another could 
casily be found by those who had the power 
of cuforcing their most wmreasonable de- 
mands. A district once overrun, was said to be 
under tribute from usage, whilst chout and 
surdeshmooki were extorted from the others 
by virtuc of Ictters patent.{ Thus, on various 
pretences the Mahrattas, says Dulf, “ went 
plundering and burning on the east and 
on the west, from the Hooghly to the Bunass, 
and from Madras to Delhi; while the 
Europeans, in their profound ignorance of 
native history, watched with amazement the 
progress of a people whom they still called 


His followers assumed the same designation; and 
from being the commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry, in the service of the deputy-go- 
vernors of Moradabad, he gradually obtained pos- 
session of lands, and encroached by degrees, until 
the force sent for his expulsion by the imperia! 
viceroy, proved insufficient for the purpose. 

t It does not appear that any deed for collecting 
gencral chout over the cmpire was ever granted hy 
Mohammed Shah: sums of money and convenient 
assiguinents were the modes of payment.—(Grant 
Dull's LMistory of the Mahrattas, i, 467.) 
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MAHARASHTRA AND THE SOUTIL OF INDIA. 


“the Sevajees,” after their great leader, in- 
stead of by their own distinetive appellation. 

The centre of the diffusive power of the 
Mahrattas was Manarasutra, the region 
where their peculiar language was spoken. 
The whole of this territory had, in 1573, 
during the reign of Akber, heen subject to 
the kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur, 
with the exception of a part of Candeish 
(which was held as an independent princi- 
pality by the sultan of Boorhanpoor), of the 
northern Concan belonging to Guzerat, and 
the possessions of the Portuguese.* At that 
period Golconda was the third important 
Mohammedan state in the Deccan, Beder 
(the seat of the Bahmani dynasty) and Berar 
having been annexed to the dominions of 
their more powerful neighbouring states, 
which, as we have seen, were themselves in 
turn extinguished by the encroachments of 
Sevajee on the one side, and the levelling 
policy of Aurungzebe on the other. The six 
Mogul subahs or provinces of tnE—E Drccant 
were, in 1741, in so far as the Delhi emperor 
was concerned, an independent government, 
under the irresponsible rule of the old nizam, 
Asuf Jah, who divided the revenues with 
the Mahrattas; the advantage being, as has 
been shown, increasingly on their side. The 


| fixed possessions of the Mohammedans, for 


many centuries after their first invasion of 
the peninsula, did not extend south of the 
Kistna; and, indeed, the term of “the 
Decean,”’ by writers of this religion, and 
even by Wilks and other English authorities, 
is commonly used to denote the countries 
lying between the Nerbudda and Kistna; 
the territory below the latter river being 
distingnished as tmz south oF Inpta. It is 


3 


_with this portion of the continent that we 


* Sec pp. 43 and 140. Ilindoo writers differ ma- 
terially as to the extent of Maharashtra, which they 
designate one of the five principal divisions of the 
Veccan. According to the Tufia (one of the books 


| of the Jotush Shastra or Hindoo Astronomy), Maha- 


rashtra extends no farther than the Chandore range 
of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, and Candeish are 
represented as its northern boundaries; and all be- 
yond thosc countries is indiscriminately termed 
Vendhiadree. Wulf adds, “that the tract between 
Chandore and Eroor Manjera, on the Kistna, is 
certainly the most decidedly Mahratta, and in it there 
is the least variation in the language; but follow- 
ing the rule adverted to in its more extended sense, 
Maharashtra is that space which is hounded on the 
north by the Sautpoora [? Vinchya} mountains, and 
extends from Naundade, on the west, along those 
mountains to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor”— 
(i.,3.) A waving line from Mahoor to Goa, with the 
ocean on the westward, form the chief remaining 
limits. Wilks states, that the Muahrutta language 


are more particularly concerned, from its 
having been the scene of the first struggle 
for supremacy between European powers, 


Previous to the battle of Talicot, in 1565, 


the whole of this territory was, more or less, | 


under the sway of the government of Becja- 
nuggur, or Vijeyanuggur; but many dis- 
tricts were held by families who ruled as tribu- 
taries or feudatories, with hereditary power. 
The defeat and slaughter of the brave cld 
Rama Rajah, and the destruction of his 
capital by the conjoined exertions of the 
four Mohammedan sovereigns of the Deccan, 
were not followed by any systematie attempts 
for the annexation of Beejanuggur by the 
conquerors to their own dorinions, private 
jealousies and international disputes pre- 
venting any permanent arrangement between 
them regarding the division of the spoil. 
Venkatadri, the brother of the late rajah, 
established himself at Peneonda, about 140 
miles south-east of the former eapital, and 
from thence the seat of government was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Chandragiri. 
About the year 1597, a descendant of the 
ancient Rayeels (as the rajahs of this dynasty 


were called) ruled with some degree of - 


magnificence at Chandragiri and Vellore, 
where he still held at least nominal sway 
over the governors or naiks of Jinjee, Tan- 
jore, Madura, Chenuapatam, Seringapatam 
(ATysoor}, and Penconda; and in 1640, the 
last representative of this ancient house, 


Sree Ranga Raya, sanctioned the establish- | 


ment of the English at Chennapatam, or 
Madras. About six years afterwards, he 
was driven by the forces of Golconda from 
his oceastonal places of residence and nominal 
capitals at Chandragiri and Chingleput, and 
compelled to take refuge with the chief 


spreads from Beder to the north-west of Canara, 
and of a line which, passing considerably to the 
eastward of Dowlatabad, forms an irregular sweep 
until it touches the Taptec, and follows the course 
of that river to the western sea, on which the dis- 
trict of Sedashegur, in North Canara, forms its south- 
ern Jimit. In the geographical tables of the Jtin- 
doos, the name of Maharashtra—and by contraction, 
Mahratta dasum (or country)—seems to have been 
more particularly appropriated to the eastern por- 
tion of this great region, including Baglana, part of 
Berar, and Candeish: the western was known by its 
present name of Conean,—(/iistorical Shetehes of 
the South of India, or History af Musoor, i. 5-6.) 

+ Ist. Candeish, capital Burhanpoor. 2nd. Aurun- 
gabad, which comprised the territory formerly called 
the state of Alhmcdnuggur, governed by the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty. 3rd. Beejapoor or Viziapoor, the 
capital of the Adil Shahi dynasty. 4th. Beder. 
Suh. Verar. 6th. Ilyderabad, capital of the Gol- 
conda or Kootb Shahi dynasty. 


——————— 


ACCOUNT OF CARNATIC BALA 


of Beduore or Nuggur (now included in 
Mysoor.) Scra, Bangalore, and Colar, with 
the important fortresses of Vellore and Jinjee, 
were seized by Beejapoor, the ambitious 
and short-sighted rulers of that kingdom 
continuing, to their last gasp of power, to cn- 
deavour to increase a superstructure already 
too extensive for its slender and tottering 
base. Aurnngzebe’s great political error, im 
destroying states it was his interest to uphold 
in dependence upon him, brought both them 
and him a fitting reward for the ungovern- 
able lust of conquest. It levelled the only 
harrier to the rapid spread of 1iudoo power ; 
and in a short period of years, the supre- 
macy of the Mahratta state was acknow- 
ledged, more or less decidedly, over all the 
south of India; and this, notwithstanding 
the incongruitics of its internal constitution 
with its capitals of Sattara, where the rajahs 
lived (kings in name, captives or pageants 
in reality); and of Poona, where the peish- 
was (ministers in name, sovercigus in reality) 
held their now sumptuous courts and excr- 
cised sway, checked however materially by 
the private designs and unsleeping watch- 
fulness of the Dhabaray family, Rugojec 
Bhonslay, and other noted Jeaders. With 
these turbulent chicftains, the pcishwas 
were glad to compromise matters, by suffer- 
ing them to invade Guzerat, Bengal, and 
other Mogui provinces on their own ac- 
couut; the authority of the rajah being a 
convenient pretence, occasionally resorted to 
in confirmation of such arrangements, and 
which, strange to say, still carricd consider- 
able weight in the minds of the people, it 
being quite inconsistent with the character 
of the Brahminiecal cast to govern, except 
after the fashion of an Iinghsh “ lord-pro- 
tector” or a French cardinal. 

The death of Bajce Rag, the famous antago- 
nist of the nizam, in 17-40, has been narrated 
(p. 169), as also the events which attended 
the accession to the peishwaship of his son 
Ballajee Bajee Rao. It is not necessary to 
enter further into the Mahratta history of 
this period, save in so far as it is connected 
with that of the various distinct principali- 
tics now fast rising into importance bencath 
the sway of native rulers or usurping go- 


* Ilistory of Mysoor, i. 8. 

+ Situated on the western coast of the Indian 
peninsula, between the Concan and Malabar (for- 
merly named Kerala.) 

{The great geographical feature of the south of 
India is a central eminence of 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
height, above the level of the sea, separated by 
abrupt declivities from the low flat countries to the 
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vernors. Under the latter head inay he 
classed ‘Tootava, the region (formerly part 
of Dravida) distingnished in Juropean maps 
as the Cannatic—atract, says Colonel Wilks, 
which “by «a fatality unexampled in the 
history of nations, neither is nor ever was 
known by that name to the people of the 
province, or of any part of India.’* The 
misnomer originated in the eonqnest of 
Toolava by the government of Canara 
Proper,t not long before the partition of 
the dominions of that state between thie 
kings of Golconda and Becjapoor. These 
sovereigns, in dividing a country of whose 
condition and history they were wholly 
ignorant, were satisfied with the sweeping 
designations of the Carnatic Bala Ghaut 
and Payeen Ghaut (above and below the 
Ghauts) {~—appellations which were trans- 
ferred with the dominion over the region 
thus arbitrarily renamed—when all other 
Mohammedan governments were swallowed 
up in Mogul supremacy. In 1706, a chief 
named Sadut Oollah Khan (through the influ- 


enee of Daud Khan Panni,§ then viceroy of | 


the Deccan), was appointed by the emperor 
nabob of theCarnatic Bala Ghaut and Paycen 
Ghaut,|| and he continued to fill that position 
after the death of his patron and the acccs- 
sion of the nizam, Sadut Oollah is supposed 
to have fixed the seat of his government at 
Ancor about the year 1716, no inscription 
or authority (says Colonel Wilks) having been 
discovered to prove the previous existence 
of a capital on that site. Ile died in 1732, 
leaving no issue male; but through the pre- 
cautions taken in behalf of his nephews and 
adopted sons, Dost Ali and Bakir Ahi, the 
latter continued to be governor of Vellore, 
while the former suceceded in establishing 
himself as nabob of the Carnatic, despite the 
opposition of the nizam, whose jcalous in- 
terference prevented his procuring an an- 
thentic commission from Delhi. At the 
period of his accession, the new nabob had 
two sons; the elder, Sufder Ali, had reached 
manhood: he hed also several daughters, 
one of whom was married to a distant rela- 
tive, the afterwards famous Chunda Sahib, 
who first acquired notoricty by his treache- 
rous acquisition of Tricutnopoy. This little 


east and west, which form a belt of smal] and un- 
equal breadth between the hills and the occan. This 
central eminence is usually named the Bala Ghaut; 
and the lower belt, the Payeen Ghaut—Ghaut sig- 
nifying a mountain pass or break. 

§ See page 156. 

|| Called also the Carnatic Beejapoor Bala Ghaut, 
and the Carnatie Hyderabad Paycen Ghaut. 


| putes eoncerning the sueecssion. 


| Seuaiaied. 


| Delhi, arrived at Arcot in 1743, 
) that the infant son of Sufder Ali had been 


ie 


state, like the neighbouring principality of 
Tanjore, although at times subjeet to the 
exaetions of the Mohammedan rnlers of 
Beejapoor and Golconda, had maintained its 
independence from a remote date. The 
death of the rajah, in 1736, gave rise to dis- 
Minakshi 
Amman, the reigning queen, upheld the 
cause of her adopted son against a rival 
claimant, and was aetively supported by 
Chunda Sahib. Grateful for his assistance, 
and unsuspieions of any sinister motive, the 
quecn was induced to give her ally frec 
access to the citadcl, and he abused her 
confidence by taking possession of the 
government in his own right, and im- 
prisoning the ill-fated lady, who soon died 
of grief. This unworthy conduct excited 
strong dissatisfaction throughout the neigh- 
bouring states. The uabob viewed with 
alarm the ambitious and unscrupulous 
temper of his son-in-law, and the nizam 
was exceedingly annoyed by the growing 
power of a family, whose members, though 
disunited among themselves, would, he well 
knew, at any time eoalcsee against him as 
their common foe. The Hindoo princes 
partieipated in the jealons feclings of the 


| nizam, and were likewise, it may be sup- 


posed, moved with honest indignation at the 


| crnel treatment sustained by their fellow-so- 


yereign. The result was, the invasion of the 
Carnatic by a Mahratta army under Rugo- 
jee Bhonslay, in 1740, and the defeat and 
death of Dost Ali; followed, in 1741, by the 
siege of Triehinopoly and the capture of 
Chunda Sahib, who was earried prisoner to 
Sufder Ali, the new nabob, was 
assassinated at the instigation of his consin, 
Murtezza Ah, the governor of Vellore ;* and 
the murderer, after vainly endeavouring to 
take advantage of his ermme, by establishing 


| himself as ruler of the provinee, shut him- 
| self up in his own eitadel. 


The nizam having determined on quitting 
He found 


proclaimed nabob; and the popular fecling 
on the subject was so decided, that not 
earning openly to dispute the hereditary suc- 
cession tacitly established in the family of 
Sadut Oollah, the wily politician affected to 

* Murtezza Ali is deserihed by Orme as the model 
of a cruel and suspicious tyrant: he “never moved, 
not even in his own palace, without being surrounded 
hy guards, nor ever ventured to taste anything that 
was not brought to him in a vessel to which his wife 
had affixed her seal.” He is stated to have procured 
the assassination of his unsuspicious relative, by the 
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intend confirming the boy in office so soon 
as he should arrive at years of discretion. 
In the interim, he plaeed two of his own 
followers in the government. The first of 
these, Khojeh Abdulla, dicd in a very short 
space of time—it was supposed from the 
effects of poison administered by his succes- 
sor, Anwar-oo-deen : shortly afterwards, the 
youthful expectant of the nabobship, who 
had been very improperly committed by the 
nizam to the care of this same person, so 
notoriously unfit for such a eharge, was 
mortally stabbed at a public festival, by a 
guard of Patan soldiers, under pretence of 
revenging the non-payment of arrears due 
to them by the father of their victim. 
Anwar-oo-deen and Murtezza Ali were sus- 
pected of having conspired for the com- 
mission of this new crime—an opinion which 
gained strength by the efforts cach of them 
made to cast the odium wholly on the 
other. The nizam would not listen to the 
accusations brought against Anwar-oo-deen 
by the friends of the unfortunate family of 
Sadut Oollah, but eaused him to be formally 
installed as nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the people of the 
province, who found in the arbitrary and par- 
simonious administration of the new gover- 
nor additional cause to remember the lenient 
and liberal conduet of their former rulers. 
It has been neeessary to enter thus far into 
the domestic history of the Carnatic, im 
elucidation of its condition at the period 
when this very Anwar-oo-deen became an 
important personage in Indo-uropean 
history. Jor the same reason, a few words 
must be said regarding the native state of 
Tansore—arelic of the ancient Hindoo king- 
dom of Madura—which, owing to domestie 
dissensions, had: fallen into the hands of a 
Mahratta ruler. ‘The sovereignty became 
an objeet of contest to the grandsons of 
Venkajee, the half-brother of Sevajee. One 
of these, named Pertab Sing, the son of a 
concubine, suceeeded in gaining possession 
of it, in 17-41, to the exclusion of Syajce, 
the legitimate heir of the late rajah. Syajce, 
some ycars after, sought help from the English. 

The Mvsoor state, long a dependeney of 
the kingdom of Beejannggur, was founded 
under romantie cireumstances,f by a youth 
hand of a Patan officer whom Sufder Ali had deeply 
injured by the seduction of his wife, and who avail 
himself of the opportunity of wreaking a deadly 
revenge by entering the tent of the nabob at midnight, 
and stabbing him while attempting to escape.— 
(Military Transactions, 1., 46—18.) 

+ Iwo brothers left the court of Beejanuggur to 


SOUTI! CANARA, MALABAR, 


of the famous tribe of Yedaya, which boasts 
among its eminent characters, Crishia (the 
celebrated Jndian Apollo), one of the inear- 
nations of Vishnu. The first ehicftain or 
rajah of this family whose date is established, 
suceceded to power in 1507, aud was sur- 
named Arbiral, or the six-fingered, from the 
personal trait thus described. A fort was 
coustructed or repaired in 152-4, at Mahesh 
Asoor,* contracted to Mysoor; hut it was 
not till after the battle of Talicot (forty 
years later), that its petty chieftains began 
to assume any importauce among the princes 
of the south. In 1610 they acquired pos- 
session of Seringapatam, which theneecforth 
became the seat of government; and from 
this period their territories inereased rapidly, 
and continued to do so, even after becoming 
avowedly tributary both to the Mogul em- 
peror and to the Mahratta rajah Shao. 
Soutm Canans, Maranan, and Travan- 
cox remain to be noticed, having as yet 
escaped Mohammedan invasion. In the first 
of these was situated the country of Bep- 
Nore, under the sway of a fuinily, wlio from 
asmall establishment at Caladee, in 1499, had 
gradually extended thir limits to the sea- 
coast of Onore, and southward to the limits 
of Malabar, over the dominions of the former 
ranee of Garsopa, the “pepper queen” of 
Portuguese anthors; while, on the north, 
they successfully opposed the further advance 
of the forces of Beejapoor along the sca- 
coast. Sree Ranga Raya, when expelled from 
his last fortress, Chandvagiri, took refuge 
here; and the Bednore rajah, formerly a 
servant of his family, availed himself of the 
pretence of re-establishing the royal honse 
of his licge lord, as a cloak for his own am- 
bitious designs. The district belonging to 
Sumbajee, the Mahratta chief of KoLaroor, 


scek their fortunes, and having in the course of their 
wanderings alighted near the border of a tank, be- 
side the hittle fort of Hadana, a few miles from the 
site of the present town of Mysoor, they overheard 
some women, who had come to fetch water, bewail- 
ing the fate of the only daughter of their wadeyar 
(Zc., lord of thirty-three villages), who was about to 
be given in marriage to a neighbouring ehief of in- 
ferior cast, as the only means of preserving her 
family from immediate hostilities, which, owing to 
the mental derangement of the wadeyar, they were 
quite unprepared to resist. The young knights- 
errant offered their services to rescue the afflicted 
damsel from the impending disgrace; and after slay- 
ing the bridegroom and his companions at the mar- 
riage feast, marched, at the head of the men of 
Hadana, upon his territory of Caragnily, which hav- 
ing captured, the conquerors returned in triumph to 
Hadana; and one of them, Vijeya, married the lady, 
nothing Joth, and by the general voice of her people 
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fornied the limits of Bednore on one side; 
and to the southwards, lay the mountainous 
principality of Coone, between the coast of 
Malabar and Mysoor. Malabar itsclf brings 
us to the familiar territory of Caticur, go- 
verned by the zamorin or Tamuri rajah, 
hounded to the southward by Cocnry, on 
the opposite side of which, at the extreme end 
of the Peninsula, was the state of ‘Taxsorn, 
once an integral part of Malabar, known in 
the records of the KE. I. Cy. as the country 
of the queen of Attinga,t by whose permis- 
sion an Mnglish factory was formed at An- 
jengo, in 1694. Since then Tanjore had 
hecome famous in the annals of the Dutch, 
throngh the determined opposition of its 
rajali to their encroachments and oppression. 

Besides the states cnumerated in the above 
sketch, there were many otlicrs of less note; 


such for instance as those formed by tlie | 


vajah of Soonps and the dessaye of Canwar, 
(who had taken part with the Portuguese in 
their late conflict with the Mahrattas) ; also 
by the Patan chiefs of Kurxoun, Kunpa, 
aud Savaxnoor, descendants of governors 
under the dynasties of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda, The three last-named were closely 
connected with some of the leading Mahratta 
chieftains, and had been fer some time nearly 
independent. 

STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY BETWEEN Enc- 
LAND AND F'RaANce.—Allusion lias been made 
to the commercial crisis which convulsed 
these nations in 1720, brought on by im- 
prudenee and the absence of sound principle 
on the part of their respective governments. 
A quarter of a century later we find them 
exchanging declarations of war; and after 
being, in the first instanee, drawn into thie 
vortex as auxiliaries in the disputed Austrian 


was clected wadeyar, first changing his creed from 
that of a disciple of Vishnu to a gungum or Rngiwunt 
—Ilindoo terms, which will be hereafter explained. 
* Mahesh Asoor, “the bulfalo-headed monster,” 
whose overthrow is the most noted exploit of Cali, 
the consort of Siva. This goddess is still worshipped 
under the name of Chamoondee (the discomfiter of 
enemies) on the hill of Mysoor, in a temple famed at 
one period for human saertfices. (Wilks J/ysoor, i. 34.) 
+ llamilton states, that from remote antiquity the 
male offspring of the tamburellies, or princesses of 
Attinga, had inherited the sovereignty of Travan- 
core, and continued to do so until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the reigning ‘“ tamburetty” 
was prevailed upon to transfer the anthority to the 
fale lines The conquests made by the Tanjore ruler, 
between 1740 and 1755, are attributed to the effi- 
ciency of a body of troops disciplined after the Furo- 
pean manner by Kustachius de Lanoy, a Flemish 
oflicer.—(East India Gucelteer, ti., 674.) 


gg 
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succession, becoming themsclves fired with 
the fierce excitement, they continued the 
contest as principals, on one pretext or an- 
other; the actual end desired by cither party 
being the attainment of complete mastery in 
all points, whether as regarded political as- 
cendancy in Europe, transatlantic dominion, 
trading monopolies, or maritime power. 
In this unhallowed rivalry both kingdoms 
lavished unsparingly life and treasure, deeply 
injuring cach other’s resources, and griev- 
ously retarding their mutual growth in Chris- 
tian civilisation and commercial prosperity. 
Spain, then a great colonial and naval power, 
sided with France, while England had to 
withstand their united force, and, at the 
| same time, to bear up against the disturb- 
ances connected with the Hanoverian succes- 
| sion, and the long struggle which terminated 
in the independence of the United States. 
Sea and land witnessed the strife. In North 
America—at Quebec, Louisberg, and on the 
Mississippi; in the IVest Indies—at Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, and the Caribbee Islands; 
in Africa—at Goree and Senegal; in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic—at Minorca and 
Belleisle; and on the European continent, pro- 
longed hostilities were waged : while in India 
acontest commenced which lasted sixty years, 
the prize there fought for being nothing less 
than the establishment of a powerful Euro- 
pean dominion in the very heart of Asia. 
It is not to be supposed that the trading 
societics who first gained a footing amid thic 
confusion of falling dynasties and usurping 
chiefs, foresaw from the commencement of the 
conflict the marvcllons results with which their 
operations were to be attended. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the brothers Child, none 
of the officers of the old-established English 
company had any desire for the acquisition 
of sovereignty, nor had they the inducement 
which might have been afforded by an insight 
into the actual condition of India. The gene- 
ral indifference manifested by the servants of 
the various European companies towards the 
attainment of Asiatic languages, long tended 
to prevent their acquiring this knowledge, 
even when the course of events plainly de- 
monstrated its importance. Morcover, the 
English and French associations were both 
poor, and extremely unwilling to enter upon 
a costly warfare, respecting the issue of 
which no reasonable conjecture could be 
formed. The representatives of the latter 
hody became first inspired with an irrestrain- 
able desire to take part in the strife and in- 
trigue by which they were surrounded; and 


h | 


ry 


the connection which subsisted between the 
government and the French company, en- 
abled La Bourdonnais and Dupleix to obtain, 
through the influence of Orry the minister, a 
sanction for their daring adventures, whieh 
the partners of a purely mercantile association 
would, if they could, have withheld. Even 
had the two states in Europe continued at 
peace, it was next to impossible that their 
subjects in India should bear a share in the 
disputes of neighbouring princes without 
soon coming to open hostility with each 
other; and the national declarations of war 
brought matters to an immediate crisis. 

The English were the first to receive 
reinforcements from home. A squadron of 
four vessels appeared off the coast of Coro- 
mandel, in July, 1745, having previously 
captured three richly-laden Freneh vessels 
on their voyage from China. The garrison of 
Pondicherry contained only 4386 Europeans, 
and the fortifications were incomplete. 
Dupleix, fearing that the place would be 
taken before La Bourdonnais could answer 
his appeal for succonr, made earnest repre- 
sentations to the nabob, Anwar-oo-deen, 
and succeeded in inducing him to interfere 
for the protection of Pondicherry, by threat- 
ening to revenge upon Madras any injury 
whieh should be inflieted upon French pos- 
sessions within the limits of lis government. 
At the same time, the nabob dcelared his 
intention of compelling the French, in the 
event of their acquiring additional strength, 
to abstain equally from offensive proceedings. 
Mogul power had not yet lost its prestige : 
that of England was still to be won; conse- 
quently the determined language of the | 
nabob intimidated the Madras presidency, 
and induced them to prevent the fleet from 
attacking Pondicherry, and to confine their 
operations to the sea. In the June of tlic 
following year a French squadron arrived 
in the Indian oeean, under the command of 
La Bourdonnais, who had equipped the ships 
with great diffieulty at the Mauritins; and 
when afterwards dismantled by a hurricane, 
had refitted them at Madagasear. An inde- 
eisive xetion took place between the rival 
fleets, after which the French commander 
proeceded to Pondicherry, and there re- 
quested a supply of cannon, wherewith to 
attack Madras. The hearty co-operation of 
Dupleix and his ecouucil was, at this mo- 
ment, of the highest importance ; but 
jealousy of the renown which would attend 
the suecess of the ciuterprise, imduecd 
them to reccive the solicitations of their 


colleague with haughty and insulting in- 
difference. La Bourdounais, already se- 
vercly tried by the miscralle unfitness of 
the greater portion of his crews, consisting 
of sulors for the first time at sea, and 
soldicrs who needed instruetion how to fire 
a musket—itheir inefficiency ineveased by 
sickness, by which he was himsclf almost 
prostrated—had now to struggle against the 
ageravating tone adopted towards him by 
those to whom he looked for aid and sym- 
pathy. Under these cirenmstances, he be- 
haved with singular discretion and forbear- 
anec, and having at length obtained a seanty 
yeinforeement of guns, set sail for Madras, 
against which place he commenced opera- 
tions on the 3rd of September, 17:16.* 

The fortifications of the city had been 
nevlected, owing to the financial embarrass- 
ment of the E.I. Cy. There was little 
ammunition in store, and the soldicrs 
were few, and of a very indiffereut deserip- 
tion, The total number of Europeans in 
the settlement did not excced 300, and of 
these about two-thirds were included in the 
garrison. As might be expected, no very 
determined resistance was offered. The 
town was bombarded for several days, and 
four or five of the inhabitants were killed by 
the explosion of shells, after whieh a capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, by virtue of which 
the assailants entered Madras as victors, 
without the loss of a single man, but on the 
express condition that the settlement should 
be restored on easy and honourable terms. 
This arrangement was in strict accordance 
with the instructions Jaid down by the 
French directors, who expressly forbade 
the extension of territory until their exist- 
ing settlements should be more firmly esta- 
hblshed, and ordered their servants, in the 
event of capturing the possessions of any 
foreign foe, to abide by the alternative of de- 
struction or a ransom. The very day of 
the surrender of Madras, a messenger, dis- 


* The forces destined for the siege comprised 
about 1,100 Europeans, £00 sepoys, and 400 Mada- 
gascar blacks; 1,700 or 1,800 European mariners 
remained to guard the ships.—(Orme, i., 67.) 

+ Military Transactions, 1., 73. 

¢ Fron thence La Bourdonnais returned to France 
to vindicate himself from the complaints preferred by 
the family of Dupleix, some of whom being inti- 
mately connected with the E. I. Cy., had warmly 
espoused the quanel of their relative against his 
nore worthy adversary. Ile took his passage im a 
ship belonging to Holland, which, in consequence of 
the declaration of war, was foreed into an Engtish 
harbour. Thedistinguished passenger was recognised; 
but his conduct at Madras procured him an honour- 
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patched for more cxpedition on a eamel, 
arrived at Pondicherry with a letter from 
Auwar-oo-dcen, expressing his great sur- 
prise at the conduet of the French in at- 
tacking Madras, and threatening to send an 
army there if the siege were not immediately 
raised, = Duplcix returned a deecitful an- 
swer, promising that the town, if taken, 
should be surrendered to the nabob, with 
liberty to make favourable terms with the 
Kuglish for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. Meanwhile, la Bourdounais, 
relying on his own commission, proeecded 
to arrange the treaty of surrender without 
regard to the remonstranees or threats of 
Dupleix, who, notwithstanding the recent 
assurance given by him to the nabob, now 
insisted that Madras should be either re- 
tained as a French settlement, or razed to 
the ground. Three men-of-war arrived at 
this period at Pondicherry; and, thus in- 
ereased, says Orme, the French force “ was 
sufficient to have conquered the rest of 
the British settlements in Hindoostan.’’+ 
La Bourdonnais had resolved on making the 
attempt, but his plans were contravened by 
Dupleix ; and after much time having been 
wasted in disputes regarding the evacuation 
of Madras, a storm came on which materially 
injured the flect, and compelled its brave eom- 
mander to return in haste, before the change 
of the monsoon, to his own government at 
the Mauritius, without staying to complete 
the shipment of the seized goods, which was 
to be followed by the restoration of the 
town. The machinations of Dupleix had 
thus suceecded in thwarting the views he 
ought to have promoted, and at the same 
time in acquiring an important addition of 
1,200 trained men, !cft behind in consc- 
quence of the damage done to the squadron 
by the late tempest: accessions of strength 
werc also received from other quarters, which 
raised the number of Enropean troops at 
Pondicherry, in all, to about 3,000 men. 


able reception ; and the proposition of an East India 
director to become surety for him in person and 
property, was declined by government, on the ground 
that the word of La Bourdonnais was alonc suffi- 
cient. This circumstance may have served to soothe 
the bitter trials which awaited his arrival in France. 
Ife was thrown into the Bastile, and remained in that 
terrible state prison for three years; at the expire- 
tion of which time his published vindication, peli 
ported by authentic documents, manifested not only 
ihe injustice of the charges brought against him, but 
also ine ardour and ability of his serviees. ‘Though 
liberated, he appears tu have obtained no redress, and 
did not Jong survive his acquittal, which took place 
when he was about fifty-three years of age. 
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These additions were needed to combat 
the force dispatched by Anwar-oo-deen for 
the recapture of Madras, so soon as he per- 
ceived the hollowness of the professions by 
which he had been induced to violate his 
pledge to the English, of compelling the 
French to abstain from hostile proceedings 
thronghout the Carnatie. 

An army, commanded by the son of the 
nahob, Invested Madras, and made some 
clumsy attempts to imitate the proceedings 
which had proved successful in the previons 
instance. The French encountered them 
with a greatly inferior numerical force ; but 
the skilful and rapid management of their 
artillery, abundantly compensated for this 
disproportion, and enabled them io acquire a 
decisive victory. The event is memorable, 


as marking the commencement of a new 


phase of Indian history. The triumphs of 


the Portuguese were, for the most part, two 


centuries old: of late years Europeans had 
howed submissively hefore the footstool of 
Mogul arrogance ; and the single attempt of 
the English (in 1686) to obtain independent 
power, had only reduecd them to a yet 
more humiliating position. The utter in- 
ability of unwieldy and ill-disciplined masses 
to contend with compact bodies of well- 
trained troops, was a fact which the French 
had again brought to light, together with 
another of equal importance—namely, the 


| facility with which natives might be cnrolled 


among the regular troops, and the reliance 
to be placed upon them. Already there 


| were four or five disciplined companies at 


Pondicherry; but the English had not yet 
adopted a similar procedure. Dnpleix fol- 


| lowed up the defeat of the nabob’s force, 
| by declaring the treaty with the English 
| annulled, aud giving orders for the seizure 


of every article of property belonging to 
the unfortmmate inhabitants, excepting their 
personal clothes, the movables of their 
houses, and the jewels of the women—ecom- 
mands which were executed with avaricious 
exactness. The governor and leading persons 
were carried prisoners to Pondicherry, and 
there exhibited before the native public in a 
speeies of triumph. 

Fort St. David, twelve miles south of 
Pondicherry, next ‘beeame an ohject of am- 
hition, and a body of 1,700 men, mostly 
Enropeans, was dispatehcd for the attack 
of its garrison, which, including refugees 
from Madras, comprehended no more than 
200 Europeaus and 100 Topasses. he un- 
expeeted advance of a large force, sent by 


Anwar-oo-deen to the relief of the fort, 
took the French by surprise while resting 
from a fatiguing march, and exulting in the 
prospect of an easy prey. They retreated 
at once, with the loss of twelve Europeans 
killed and 120 wounded. An attempt was 
next made upon the native town of Cuddalore, 
which was situated about a mile from Fort St. 
David, and inhabited by the principal Indian 
merehants, and by many natives in the em- 
ployment of the company. Five hundred 
men were embarked in boats, with orders 
to enter the river and attack the open quarter 
of the town at daybreak. But on this, as 
in the ease of the fleet of La Bourdonnais, 
the turbulence of the elements preserved 
the English from the assault of their 
foes: the wind rose, and the raging surf 
forbade the prosecution of the hostile enter- 
prise. 

Dupleix, finding that he could not expect 
to cope successfully with the united strength 
of the nabob and the English, directed 
all lis powers of intrigue and cajolery to 
break off their alliance; and at length sue- 
ceeded, by exaggerated representations of 
the accessions of force received and ex- 
pected by the French, in indueing the vacil- 
lating nabob to forsake the garrison of Fort 
St. David, who were described as a con- 
temptible handful of men, abandoned even 
by their own countrymen to destruction. 
The falsity of this last assertion was proved 
at a critical moment; for just as a French 
force had sueceeded in overcoming the re- 
sistanee offered to their crossing the river, 
and were marching on the apparently de- 
voted town, an Jinglish fleet was scen ap- 
proaching the roadstead, upon which the 
assailants hastily recrossed the river and 
returned to Pondicherry. 

In January, 17-48, Major Lawrence arrived 
in India with authority over the whole of 
the eompany’s forees. In the following 
year, the addition of a squadron dis- 
patched under the command of Admiral 
Boseawen,* rendered their flect more for- 
midable than any previously assembled by 
a single Kuropcan power in India. Dupleix 
trembled; the nabob would, he feared, again 
change sides, so soon as the superior strength 
of the enemy should be manifest, and the 
French settlements be eut off from supplies 
both by sea wid land. ‘The English, on 
their part, hurried on the operations of 

* Consisting of ten ships of the royal navy, and 


eleven belonging to the company, carrying stores, 
und troops to the amount of 1,400 men. 
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Bosca awen, nothing Woulsting by the apture | 
of Pondicherry, to retaliate. “ie heavy sacri- 
fice attendant on the loss of Madras.* "Their 
expectations were disappointed. Major Law- 
reuce was taken prisoner during the assault 
of the little fort of Ariancopang, two miles 
to the south-west of Pondicherry ; aud when, 
after much valuable time spent in acquiring 
and ocenpying this position, the admiral ad- 
raneed upon the city, ignorance of the loca- 
lity, disease in the camp, and probably also 
the unfituess of the brave and active sea- 
captain to direct the eomplieated proceed- 
ings of a land attack, resulted in the raising 
of the siege by the fiat of a council of war, 
assembled thirty-one days after the opening 
of the trenehes. The rejoicings of Dupleix 
at this unlooked-for triumph, were, as might 
be expected, boastful in the extreme. He 
sent iciters to the different neighbouring 
rulers, and even to the Great Mogul him- 
self, informing them of the formidable 
assault which he had repulsed, and reecived 
in return high compliments on his prowess 
and on the military g genius of his nation, which 
was now generally Tegardea as far superior 
to that of the English. Jlis schemes were, 
however, contravened by a clause in the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the 
Freneh government agreed to restore Ma- 
dras; and this stipulation was enforeed, 
notwithstanding the expense ineurred by him 
in strengthening a possession obtained by a 
glaring breach of faith. On reoecupying 
their ancient settlement, the English like- 
wise established themsclves at St. Thomas, 
or Mehapoor,'a town mostly inhabited by 
the descendants of the ancient Christians, 
whom the imperious Portugnese archbishop 


aud viceroy Menezes had, with the aid of 


the Holy Inquisition,” brought into com- 
pulsory submission to the Romish pontilf. 
Since then it had sunk into obseurity, and 
would hardly have excited the notice of any 
European power, had not its position with 
regard to Madras, from which it was but 
four miles distant, enabled the ever-intrigu- 
ing Dupleix to gain from the Romish priests 
much important information regarding the 
state of that settlement. St. Thomas was 
therefore oecupicd by the English, and the 
obnoxious portion of the inhabitants ordered 
to withdraw. 

While these events were taking place in 
the Madras presidency, that of Bombay, 


* That event entailed a loss of £180,000 on the 
company,.—(Anber's British Power tn India, t., 48.) 
+ Mills British India, iii., 83, (edited by Wilson.) 
{ At Surat, for instance, in addition to the fixed 


and Eee ineriow Dnt ae undent one of 
Calcutta, enjoyed tranquillity. A Verdi 


Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, had con- 
sistently maintained the determination at 


first expressed by Anwar-oo-dcen, in the 
Carnatic, of compelling the hostile nations to 
keep the peace in his dominions. At the 
same time he exacted from both parties con- 
tributions, in return for the protection which 
he bestowed. The sums demanded from 
the Enelish are stated+ as not execeding 
£100, 000, whieh, considering the heavy ex- 
penses incurred in yepelling Mahratta in- 
roads, cannot be deemed immoderate. 

The restoration of peace between their 
respective governments left the servants of 
the rival companies in India no pretence 
for continuing hostilities on any national 
ground. But extensive military prepara- 
tions had been made: nothing but a casus 
belli was wanting; and it was not to be 
supposed that the commanders of consider- 
able bodies of troops, who, having been 
levied, must be paid and fed, would wil- 
lingly keep them in idleness for so slight 
areason. The quarrels of ucighbouring 
states afforded a ready pretext for armed 
interference, and offered to both Freneh 
aud English the immediate advantage of 
remuincrative employment for spare forec, 
together with the prospect of establishing 
a degree of independent, if not paramount 
authority, which might enable the factorics 
to withhold the large sums it had been 
heretofore found necessary to pay to local 
officials, in order to secure the enjoyment 
of the privileges conceded by imperial 
firmauns.{ Neither party showed much 
anxiety about the eharacter or claims of the 
candidates under whose banners they took 
post, the searecly disguised motive being— 
how best to serve themselves and weaken 
their rivals. Indeed, at this period, power 
in the Decean had so greatly fallen into the 
hands of usurpers, that had the Europeans 
really desired to support uo pretensions 
save such as were strictly legitimate, they 
must have commenced by setting aside 
alinost the whole of the claimants who now 
pressed upon their notice. But this ad- 
mission eannot exculpate the English from 
the heavy charge of indiseretion and vena- 
lity—in first unsheathing the sword against 
a sovereign with whom they had long earried 
ona friendly correspondence, and then suffer- 


custom dues of 3£ per cent., no less a sum than 
1,365,150 rupees are stated, in the records of the 
EI. Company, as having been paid from 1661 to 
1683, simply to facilitate business. 
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CHARACTER AND EARLY EXPLOITS OF ROBERT CLIVE. 


ing themselves to be bought off from the 
cause they had unsnecessfully advoeated. 
The ease was simply this: Syajee, the 
ex-rajah of Tanjore (see p. 252), eraved their 
assistanec to regain the throne from whieh he 


| had been driven by his half-brother, Pertab 


Sing. He deelared that the people were well- 
affceted towards him, and promised, in the 
event of sueeess, to bestow upon the English 
the territory of Devicotta—a position ren- 
dered valuable by its proximity to the mouth 
of the river Coleroon, which was considered 
to offer advantages, as a harbour, beyond any 
other situation between Masuhpatam and 
Cape Comorin. His solieitations produced 
two attempts for the invasion of Tanjore. 
The first by Captain Cope, undertaken 
with a view to the re-establishment of 
Syajee, proved a complete failure. The 
seeond, led by Major Lawrenee, sneeceeded in 
the objeet for which it was expressly de- 
signed—the capture cf Devieotta—owing, 
under Providenec, to the ingenuity and 
dauntless bravery of a common ship's carpen- 
ter® and—Lieutenant Robert Clive. ‘This 
name, destined to stand first in a long line 
of Anglo-Indian eonqucrors, was then borne 
by a young man whose previous career 
afforded smal! promise of usefulness, though 


fraught with evidenees of misdirected energy. 


Some twelve years before the siege of Devi- 
cotta, the inhabitants of Market-Drayton, 
Shropshire, had viewed with terror the 
exploits of the andaeious son of a neigh- 
bonring sqnire.t On one oeeasion they 
beheld the daring boy chmb the lofty 
chureh stceple, and quietly take his seat 
on a projecting stone spout near the summit, 
fashioned in the form of a dragon’s head, 
from whenee he desired to obtain a smooth 
stone, for the pleasure of flinging it to the 
gronnd. At home the youth was noted for 
an immoderate love of fighting, and for a 
fieree and imperious temper; ont of doors 
he displayed the same propensities-by form- 
ing the idle lads of the town into a_preda- 
tory army, and extorting a tribute of pence 
and trifling artieles from the shopkeepers, 
gnaranteeing them, in return, from broken 


* The fort of Devieotta was situated on a marshy 
shore covered with wood, and surrounded by the 
Yanjore army. The English batteries were ereeted 
on the opposite side of the river, and after three 
days’ firing a breach was cflected ; but before ad- 
vantage could he taken of it, a broad and rapid 
stream had to be erossed in the fare of the 
enemy, ‘This was done by means of a raft, sufficient 
lo contain 100 men, constructed by the carpenter, 
Johu Moore. ‘The last diflieulty— how to get the raft 


windows and the effeets of other wmis- 
chievous tricks. The character of an ex- 
eeedingly naughty boy aecompanied Bob 
Clive from sehool to school, ineluding the 
eelebrated London seminary of the Mer- 
ehant Taylor’s Company. One of his early 
masters, it is said, had the sagacity to 
prophesy that the self-willed, iron-uerved 
ehild would, if he lived to be a man, and 
had opportunity to exert his talents, make a 
great figure in the world; but this was an 
exception to the generai opinion formed of 
his slender parts and headstrong temper; 
and his family, seeing no good prospeet for 
him at home, proeured for the Jad, when in 
his eighteenth vear, a writership in the ser- 
viee of the E. 1. Company, and “ shipped him 
off, to make a fortune or to die of a fever,’’t 

For some time after the arrival of Clive 
at Madras, the former alternative appeared 
highly improbable. The ship in whieh he 
sailed was detained for nine months at the 
Brazils, and the young writer expended all 
his ready-money, but pieked up, in return, 
a knowledge of the Portuguese language, 
which proved useful to him in after-life. 
The salaries of the junior servants were 
then barely snffieient for their maintenance. 
Clive, who it may be readily imagined was 
no eeonomist, soon beeame involved in 
debt ; and this circumstance, combined with 
his isolated position and uncongenial em- 
ployment (in superintending the taking of 
stoek, making adyanees to weavers, shipping 
eargoes, and guarding the monopoly of his 
employers against the encroachinents of pri- 
vate traders), aggravated by the depressing 
influenee of a tropieal elimate, so affected 
a mind unsupported by rehgious prim- 
ciple, that the rash youth, in one of the 
wayward, moody fits to which he was all lsis 
life snbjeet, made an ineffeetual attempt 
at self-destruction. <A fellow-elerk entered 
his room (in Whniters’-buildings) imme- 
diately after, and was requested to take up 
a pistol whieh Jay at hand, and fire it ont 
of the window. He did so; and Chive 
sprang up, exelaiming— Well, I am_ re- 
served for something; that pistol I have 


aeross—he removed by swimming the stream by 
night and fastening a rope to a tree, unperecived by 
the foe, whose attention was diverted from the spot 
by the well-directed maneuvres of the artillery, The 
troops were disembarked on the opposite bank. 

+ A landed proprietor, who practised the law, and 
resided on a small estate whieh had been enjoyed 
by his family sinee the twelfth century. 

‘YB. Macaulay’s brilliant critique on Maleolm’s 
Life of Lord Clive.— (Critical und Historical Essays.) 


| 
| 


twice snapped at my own head.’* THe was 
reserved for many things which the world 
ealls great aud glorious, and even (by a 
strange perversion of the term) heroic; but 
lis eartlily career was not the less destined to 
terminate by the very aet which he had 
once been specially held back fron: aecom- 
plishing. That aet even worldlings brand 
with the name of moral cowardice ; while be- 
lievers in revealed religion view it as the last | 
and deepest ollence man can commit against 
his Maker. In the ease of Clive, such 
a termination of life was rendered peen- | 
larly remarkable by lis previous frequent 
and extraordinary escapes from perishing 
by violence, 

On the capture of Madras, in 17-16, he, 
with others, gave his parole on becoming a 
prisoner of war, not to attempt escape; but 
the breach of faith committed by Dupleix 
was cousidered by many of the captives to 
justify their infraction of the pledge given 
to M. de la Bourdonnais; and Clive fied by 
night to Fort St. David, disguised in dress 
and complexion as a Mussulman. Con- 
tinued hostilities afforded him an opportu- 
nity of quitting the store-room for the camp ; 
and Major Lawrence, perceiving the military 
ability of the young aspirant, gave him an 
ensign’s commission, which, alter the unsne- 
eessiul attack of Pondicherry, in 1748, was 
exchanged for that of a licutenant. At De- 
vieotta he was, at lis own solicitation, 
suffered to lead a storming party, consisting | 
of a platoon of thirty-four Muropeans and a 
body of sepoys. Of the Europeans only | 
four survived ; but the determination of their | 
leader, and the orderly advance of the se- 
poys, checked the opposition of the Tanjore 
horse, and gave the signal for the advance of 
Major Lawrenee with his whole strength, 
whieh was speedily followed by the capture 
of the fort. 

A treaty of peace was soon entered into 
with the rajah, Pertab Sing, by which the 
English were guaranteed in the possession 
of Devicotta, with a territory of the annnal 
value of 9,000 pagodas, on condition of 
their renouncing the cause of Syajee, and 
guarantceing to secure his person so as to 


* Sir John Maleolm states, that in 1749, three 
years after this event, Clive had a severe attack of 
neryous fever, which rendered necessary “ the con- 
stant. presence of an attendant ;” and he adds, that 
even alter his recovery, “ the oppression on his spirits 
frequently returned.”—( Memoirs, i., pp. 69-79.) 

{ Madame Dupleix is ceseribed in the Life of 
Chive as a creole, born and edneated in Bengal; but 
her parentage is not stated. The Christian name | 


DEVICOTTA TAKEN.—INTRIGUES OF MADAMH DUPLEIX. 


a) 


prevent any further attempts on the throne of 
his brother—a service for which 4,000 rupees, 
or about £400, were to be paid annually. 
The Mnelish had been completely misled 
hy the statements of Syajee respecting his 
prospects of suecess ; hut still, this treatment 
of a person whom they had been endea- 
vonring to re-establish as a legitimate ruler, 
was lnighly disereditable. ft is even said, 
that the unfortunate prince would have been 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, but 
for the lively remonstrances of Admiral Bos- 
sawen, As it was, he found means to make 
his eseape, though not to reeover his throne. 

In the meantime the French were engaged 
ii transactions of more importanee. They 
had far Iigher objects in view than any 
yet aimed at by the Lnglish, and their 
plans were more deeply laid. Dupleix, by 
means of his wile,t had obtained considerable 
acquaintance with the intrigues of various 
Mussulman aud Hindoo princes; and this 
knowledge had afforded him material assist- 
ance ou more than one oceasion. The 
disturbed state of the Carmatic now offered 
a favourable opening for his ambition, ‘The 
protracted life of the old nizam was fast 
approaching its termination ; and the nomi- 


nal viceroyalty, but actual sovercignty, of | 


the Mogul provinees in the Deccan would, 
it was cusy to forsee, speedily become an 
object of contest to his five sons. The 
eause of Anwar-oo-dcen, himself almost a 


ecntenarian, would not therefore be likely | 


to meet with efficient support from his 
legitimate superiors ; while among the people 
avery strong desire existed for the restora- 
tion of the family of Sadut Oollah. The 
natural heir was the remaining son of Sufder 
Ali, but his tender age forbade the idea of 
placing him at the head of a confederaey 
whieh needed a skilful and determined 
leader. Murtezza Ali (governor of Vellore), 
though wealthy and powerful, was deemed 
too treacherous and too eowardly to be 
trusicd. ‘The only relative possessed of 


sullicient reputation, as a general, to direct | 


an attempt for the subversion of the power 
of Anwar-oo-deen, was Chunda Sahib. 
The utter absence of principle manifested 


Jeanne, she converted into the Persian appelle- 
tion of Jin Begum (the princess Jeanne.) Her 
intimate acquaintance with the native languages, 
joined to a talent for intrigue little inferior to that 
of Dupleix hitaself, enabled her to establish a very 
efllicient system of “espionage.” At the time of the 
French capture of Madzvas, and the attempts on Fort 
St. David by the English, the Indian interpreter 


7 | 
| 


was found to have carried onaregular correspondence | 
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A SAHIB IN THE CARNATIC--1748. 


in his seizure of Trichinopoly,* did not pre- 
vent him from being ‘esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in 
the Carnatie,”’+ uniting in every military 
enterprise, “the spirit of a volunteer with 
the liberality of a prince.”{ Onhim Dupleix 
had early fixed his eyes as a fit coadjutor ; 
and throughont his protracted imprison- 
ment at Sattara, had contrived to keep up 
an intimate connexion with him, through 
the medium of his wife and family, who 
had taken refuge in Pondicherry—Madame 


| Dupleix acting as interpreter; and at the 


— 


same time corresponding, in the name of 
her hnsband, with various chiefs likely to 
prove useful in the coming struggle. At 


length all things seemed ripe for the enter- 


prise. Through the intervention of Dupleix, 
the release of Chunda Sahib was effected in 
the early part of the year 1748, by.means 
of a ransom of .seven lacs of rupees 
(£70,000.) The nizam died shortly after ; 


, and notwithstanding the prior claims of his 
/ numerous sons, another competitor for the 
| Succession arose in the person of a grand- 


son, the child of a favourite daughter. 
With the young adventurer (generally known 
by his title of Moozuffer Jung),§ Chunda 
Sahib hastened to form an alliance, and in- 
dneed him to commence operations in the 
Carnatic. Dupleix assisted the confederates 
with a body of 400 Enropeans, 100 Kafirs, 
aud 1,800 sepoys; and French valour and 
discipline mainly contributed to bring the 
storming of Amboor (a fort fifty miles west of 
Arcot) to a successful issne. Anwar-oo-deen 
was slain at the extraordinaryage of 107 lunar 
years; his eldest son taken prisoner; and 
his second son, Mohamined Ali, with the 
wreck of the army, escaped to Trichinopoly, of 
which place he was governor. The yictorions 
leaders marched in triumph to Arcot, and 
then to Pondicherry, from whence (after in- 
creasing the limits and revenues of that. set- 
tlement by the grant of eighty-one villages) 
they proceeded against Tanjore. Jt wonld 
have been unqucstionably better policy to 
have advanced at once upon Trichinopoly ; 


with Madame Dupleix in the Malabar tongue. He 
and a IIindoo accomplice were tried, found guilty, 
and hanged.—(Maleolm’s Clive, i., 21; Orme’s Mili- 
tary Transactions, i., 88.) ; 

* See p. 252. In addition to the facts already 
stated, it may be noticed, as enhancing the perfidy of 
Chunda Sahib, that one means adopted by him to set 
aside any misgivings on the part of the rance of 
Trichinopoly, was by swearing that his troops, if 
secretly admitted within the citadel, should be em- 
ployed solely for the confirmation of her authority. 


| but supplies of money were urgently needed, 
and the known wealth of the rajah of Tan- 
jore would, it was believed, compensate for 
the delay. The Tanjorine proved more than 
a match for his enemies in cunning, though 
inferior to them in force. Althongh at 
length compelled to pay a certain sum, 
claimed as arrears of tribute to the Mogn] 
empire, and likewise in compensation for 
the expenses incurred in attacking him, the 
rajah contimued to procrastinate in every 
possible manner,—one day sending, as part of 
the stipulated contribution, old and obsolete 
coins, such as fe kuew required long and 
tedious examination; another time, jewels 
and precious stones, the value of which it 
was still more diffienlt to determine, Chunda 
Sahib saw the drift of these artifices; but the 
want of funds induced him to bear with them 
until the enc of the year (1749) arrived, and 
with it intelligence of the approach of a con- 
siderable army under the command of Nazir 
Jung,|| the second son of the late nizam. 
The allies, struck with consternation, pre- 
cipitately retreated to Pondicherry, harassed 
by a body of Mahrattas. Dupleix exerted all 
his energies to reanimate their spirits; lent 
them £50,000, and increased the French 
contingent to 2,000 Kuropeans; but, doubt- 
‘ing greatly the ultimate success of the eause 
which he had so sedulously promoted, he 


cumstances, by opening a secret communica- 
tion with Nazir Jung. In this treacherous 
attempt he failed, the prince having pre- 
viously formed an alliance with the English.{ 

On hearing of the defeat and death of 
Anwar-oo-deen, Nazir Jung had marched 
towards the Carnatic, where he was speedily 
joined by Mohammed Ali, son of the late 
nabob, and at the same time he sent to ask 
assistance from the English at Fort St. 
David. They were already filled with 
alarm at the part taken by the French in 
the recent hostilities, but possessed no 
authority from the Court of Directors to 
engage anew in the perils and expceuses of 
auy military undertaking. The result of 


This false oath he took on a false Koran—that is, on 
a brick enveloped in one of the splendid coverings 
used by Mohammedans to wrap round the volume 
they revere as divinely inspired.—(Colonc]l Wilks’ 
History of Mysoor, i., 250.) 

+ Orme'’s ALiktary Transactions, i., 119. 

{ Wilks’ Ztstory of Mysoor, i., 250. 

§ Victorious tn War. | Prewnphant ta War. 

q, Ide “Vindication,” entitled Afgmoire pour Du- | 
plete: also Mémoire contre Dupletz, published by the | 


directory of the Fr. 4. 1, Cy.; quoted by Mill, iii., 105, 


sought to be prepared for any turn of cir- | 


i 


| 
| 


NAZIK JUNG AND MOHAMMED ALI SUPPORTED BY ENGLISII—17 19. 


the Tanjore cnterprise was not encouraging ; 
the attempt to reinstate Syajee had proved 
a eomplete failure; and Pertab Sing, by the 
cession of Devicotta, had bought thei off; 
as he might have done a body of Mahrattas, 
-—not so much from fear of their power, as 
beeause he expeeted a more dangerons as- 
sault on the side of Chunda Sahib and the 
French. It was evidently no honest desire 
for peace whieh dietated the miserable half 
measures adopted by the Madras presidency. 
Although Admiral Boseawen offered to re- 
main if his prescnee should be formally de- 
manded, he was suffered to depart with the 
fleet and troops. A foree of 120 Europeans 
was sent to Mohammed Ah; and the report 
of the powerful army and extensive re- 
sourees* of Nazir Jung induecd then to 
send Major Lawrence, with 600 Muropeans, 
to fight nuder so promising a standard. The 
rival armies, with their respective Knropean 
allies, approached within skirmishing dis- 
tauce of one another, and an engagement 
seemed elose at hand, when thirteen Freneh 
officers, discontented with the remuneration 
they had received for the attack on Taujore, 
threwup their commissions; and M.d’ Auteuil, 
panie-struck by this mutinous conduet, re- 
treated, with the remainder of the troops 
under his eommand, to Pondicherry, accom- 
panied by Chunda Sahib, while Moozufter 
Jung, having received the most solemm as- 
surauces of good treatment, threw himself 
npon the mercy of his uncle, by whom he 
was immediately plaeed in irons. 

Nazir Jung, relieved from immediate 
peril, took no thought for the future; but 
at onee resigned his whole time to the plea- 
sures of the harem and the chase. ‘The only 

* Nazir Jung was at Boorhanpoor, in command of 
the army, at the time of the death of his father: this 
eireumstance favoured his attempt at becoming sn- 
bahdar of the Decean, to the exelusion of his eldest 
brother, Ghazi-oo-deen, who, he asserted, had freely 
resigned his pretensions, being satisfied with the im- 
portant position he held in the eourt of Delhi—a 
statement which was wholly false. Ghazi-oo-deen 
was by no means inclined to make any such renuneia- 
tion, and had in justice nothing to renounce, the 
government of the southern provinees being still, at 
least in form, an appointment in the gift of the em- 
peror. Mohammed Ali’s elaim to the government of 
the Carnatic (urged, in the first instance, to the exclu- 
sion of his elder brother, the only legitimate son of 
Anwar-oo-deen) was based on the bare grounds that 
Nizam-ool-Moolk had promised, aud Nazir Jung 
would confirm to him the possession of a patrimony 
whieh had been in his family just five years. ‘This 
was the “rightful cause” maintained by English 
valour in the field, and contended for, in many 
volumes of politieal controversy, during a prolonged 
paper warfare. The French, on their part, upheld 
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rival he feared (Ghazi-oo-deen) was fully 
employed in the intrigues of the Dethi court ; 
the other three brothers were held in close 
confinement at Areot; and the indolent 
prince, in the haughtiness of imaginary 
security, treatcd with disdain the claims of 


those who had joincd him in the hour of | 


danger. The experience of past time might 
have borne wituess that Mogul rulers had 
seldom offended their turbulent Patan fol- 
lowers with impunity; yet Nazir Jung now 
behaved towards his father’s old officers (the 
nabobs of Kudapa, Kurnoul, and Savanoor) 
as if they had been mere fendatories, who 
as a matter of course had rallied around his 
standard, instead of what they undoubtedly 
were—adyveuturers who had hazarded their 
lives for the chance of bettering their for- 
tunes. The expectations of the English 
were equally disappointed by the refusal of 
a traet of territory near Madras, the pro- 
mised reward of their assistanee ; and Major 
Lawrence quitted the eamp in disgust. 
Dupleix and Chunda Sahib soon learned the 
state of affairs, and hastened to take ad- 
vautage of it both by foree and stratagem. 
Masulipatam and the pagoda of Trivadi (fif- 
teen miles west of ort St. David) were cap- 
tured ; the fort of Jinjee, deemed almost in- 
aecessible, was attacked by the famous 
Freneh commander Bussy, and the huge 
insulated roek on which it stands, stormed 
to the very summit. The bolduess of the 
attempt, and especially its being commenced 
at midnight, seems to have paralysed the 
cuergies of its superstitions defenders; and 
even the victors, in contemplating the natural 
strength of the plaee, were astonished at 
their snecess. Nazir Jung alarmed, entered 
with all the zeal of self-interest, both with the sword 
and the pen, the claims of the rival candidates. 
The pretensions of Moozuffer Jung rested on the will 
of his grandfather, which his adversaries declared to 
he a forgery; but if a veritable document, it was un- 
lawful as regarded the emperor. and unjust in setting 
aside the natural heirs. The sole plea urged by 
Chunda Sahib, was the will of Moozuffer Jung that he 
should be nabob. ‘he fact was, neither English nor 
French had any justifieation for interference in hostili- 
ties which were mere trials of strength among bands of 
Mohammedan usurpers; and the subsequent conduct 
ofboth parties in setting up pageants, because it was 
inexpedient for them to appear as prineipals, is 
nothing more than an additional proof that politieians, 
asa class, agree everywhere in reeeiving diplomacy 
and duplicity as convertible terms, maintaining, how- 
ever, as miueh as possible, the semblanee of honesty 
in deference to the feeling which our Creator seems, 
to have implanted in the mind of almost every com- 


munity—that the publie safety is intimately connected 


with the integrity of those who bear rule. 
+ This name is sometimes mis-spelt Mirzapha. 


| 
| 
| 
{| 
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NAZIR JUNG ASSASSINATED, 1750—TRIUMPH OF DUPLEIX. 


into negotiations with Dupleix. The French 
deputies used their admission to bis camp as 
a means of treachcrously intriguing with the 
disaffected nobles. Major Lawrence heard 
of the conspiracy, and endeavourcd to convey 
a warning to the subahdar at a public au- 
dience; but the interpreter employed dared 
not venture a declaration which might cost 
him his life, and the important information 
was withheld from fear of the vizier, who 
was falsely reported to be involved in the plot. 
The etiquette which preventcd any direct 
communication with the subahdar, either 
verbally or by writing, is given as a sufficient 
reason for no determincd effort to that effect 
having been made.* Nazir Jung continued, 
to the last moment, utterly unsuspicious of 
danger. He ratified the treaty with the 
French, and sent it to Pondicherry. They 
advanced against him from Jinjee the very 
next day; and the prince, while manfully 
striving to animate his troops to repel what 


he termed “the mad attempt of a parcel of 


drunken Europeans,’ + was shot through 
the heart by the nabob of Kudapa. The 
army learned the fate of their late ruler by 
the sight of his head fixed on a pole, and 
were with little difficulty induced to transfer 
their services to his nephew Moozuffer Jung, 
who now, released from captivity, became 
the gaoler of his three uncles. Dupleix was 
appointed governor of the Mogul possessions 
on the coast of Coromandel, from the river 
Kristna to Cape Comorin,} andChunda Sahib 
his deputy at Arcot. The installation of the 
subahdar was performed at Pondicherry 
with much pomp. Salutes were fired from 
the batteries, and Ze Deum sung in ihe 
churches. Dupleix, dressed in the garb of a 
Mussulman of the highest rank, entered the 
city in the same palanquin with Moozufter 
Jung; and, in the pageant which followed, 
tock precedence of every other noble. The 
rank of a munsubdar of 7,000 horse was con- 
ferred upon him, with permission to bear on 
his baimers the insignia of “the fish” §—a dis- 
tinction among the Moguls equivalent to the 
coveted “blue ribbon” of the Euglish court. 
Honours and emoluments could be obtained 
only by his intervention: the new ruler would 


* Major Lawrence perhaps disbelieved the report, 
otherwise his conduct was supine and neglectful. 

+ Orme’s Military Transactions, i., 166. 

{ Masulipatam and its dependencies were ceded 
to the French I,J. Cy., with other territories, valued 
by them at £38,000 per ann., but, according to 
Orme, the revenues were considerably overstated. 

§ The Mahi, or figure of a fish four feet long, in 
copper-gilt, carried on the point of a spear. 


not cven peruse a petition, unless indorsed 
by the hand of Dupleix. 


The triumph of the ambitious Frenchman, | 


though brilliant, was soon disturbed. The 
chiefs, by whose perfidy the revolution had 
been accomplished, demanded the fulfilment 
of the extravagant promises made to them 
while the prince, now on the throne, lay 
bound in fetters. Dupleix endeavoured to 
bring about an arrangement; and, as an 
incitement to mederation, affected to rclin- 
quish all claim te share in the treasure 
seized upon the assassination of Nazir Jung, 
notwithstanding which he received no less 
than £200,000 in money, besides many va- 
luable jewels.|| ‘The offers made to the tur- 
bulent nobles were, however, so very large, 
that if (as would appear) really aceepted and 
carried out, it is difficult to account for the 
rapidity with which they again broke forth 
iuto open revolt.47 After lulling all suspicions 
by a semblance of contentment, accompanied 
by oaths of allegiance sworn on the Koran, 
the chiefs watched their opportunity; and, 
during the march of the army to Golconda, 
suddenly took possession of an important 
pass, and, supported by their numerous fol- 
lowers, opposed the advancing force, The 
steady fire of the French artillery soon cleared 
the way; but Moozuffer Jung, furious at find- 
ing himself menaced with the fate of his 
uncle, by the same double-dyed traitors, 
rushed upon the peril he had nearly escaped, 
by distancing his attendants in a reckless 
pursuit of the fugitive nabob of Kurnoul, 
whom he overtook and challenged to single 
combat. The elephants were driven close to 
each other; and the sword of Moozufter 
Jung was uplifted to strike, when the javelin 
of his opponent pierced his brain. A moment 
later, and the victor was surrounded and cut 
to pieces: one of his fellow-conspirators had 
already perished in a similar manuer; the 
third quitted the field mortally wounded. 
What were the French to do now for a 
puppet adapted by circumstances for the part 
of subahdar? No time could be spared for 


deliberation: a few hours, and the hetero- | 


geneous multitudes of which Indian arimics 
consist, would, under their respective leaders, 


|| Moozuffer Jung distributed £50,000 among the 
oflicers and men engaged at Jinjee, and paid an 
equal sum into the treasury of the Freneh company, 
in compensation for the expenses of the war. 

4] Orme asserts, that besides various minor con- 
eessions, the Patan nobles were promised by Dupleix 
one-half the money found in the treasury of Nazir 
Jung, which, in a subsequent page, is stated at two 
million sterling.—(Military Transactions, i., 160-'2.) 


| 


disperse in search of a new paymaster; and, 
with them, would vanish the advantages 
gained by the murder of Nazir Jung. Bussy, 
the commiander-in-chicf, was no less bold 
and ready-witted than the absent Dupleix, 
and his unhiesitating decision exactly met the 
circumstances of tle case. The three uucles 
of the newly-deccascd subahdar were in the 
camp, having been carried about as prisoners 
in the train of their nephew, lest some con- 
spiracy should be formed in their favour if 
separated from his immediate superintend- 
ence. In other words, it was convenicnt to 
keep within reach all persons whose dan- 
gcerous consanguinity to the reigning prince 
might incite an attempt for the transfer of 
the crown; such an endeavour being best 
frustrated by cutting off the head for which 
the perilous distinction was designed. Moo- 
after Jung left an infant son, whose claims 
on the gratitude of the French were after- 
wards recognised by Bussy,* though he sct 
aside thie title of the boy to sovereignty, and 
releasing the captive princes, proclaimed the 
eldest, Salabut Jung, viceroy of the Deccan. 
The army acqmiesced in the arrangement, and 
proceeded quietly on the road to Golconda. 
Dnpleix, on learning the late events, ad- 


' dressed the warmest congratulations to Sa- 


labnt Jung, who, besides confirming the ces- 
sions of his predecessor, bestowed additional 


| advantages on his new friends. 


The English watched with amazement the 
progress of the French, but without any 
efforts at counteraction. From some wncx- 
plained cause, Major Lawrence, the com- 


| mander of the troops, on whose character 


and expericnce the strongest reliance was 
placed in ali military affairs, returned to 
Iingland at the very time his services were 
mest likely to be needed. The Madras pre- 
sidency desired peace at almost any sacrifice, 
and united with Mohammed Ali in offering 
to acknowledge Chnnda Sahib nabob of all 
the Carnatic, except Trichinopoly and its 
dependencies. The French, borne on the 
tide of victory, rejected these overtures ; and 
the Euglish, stung by the contemptuous 
tone adopted towards them, combined with 
Mohammed Ali to oppose their united foes. 
The opening of the campaign was not merely 
unfortunate, it was (in the words of Major 
Lawrence) disgraccful: “a fatal spirit of 

* The stronghold of Adoni, with its dependencies, 
which had been the original jaghire of the father, 
were given to the son, with the addition of the terri- 


tories formerly possessed by the treacherous nabobs 
of Kurnoul and Kudapa.—(Orme, i., 249.) 
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after dividing the spoil of their late master, | division” prevailed among the olfieers, and 


the Huropeans fled before the force of 


Chunda Sahib, near the fort of Volconda, , 


while the native troops maintained the con- 
flict. 
the Huglish and their allics at length sought 
shelter beneath the walls of Trichinopoly. 
The enemy followed them without delay, 


and took post on the opposite side of the | 


town, from whence they made some ineffectual 
attempts for the reduction of the place. 


The French had now reached the cnl- | 
minating point of their power in India: the | 


English, their lowest state of depression ; 
yct the latter were soon to ascend an cmi- 
nenec, to which the position attained by 
their rivals seemed but as a stepping-stone. 
The young adventurer alrcady noticed, was 
sclected by Providence as one of the ehicf 
instruments in the commencement of this 
mighty change. In the interval of peace 
just ended, Clive had been appointed by his 
steady friend, Major Lawrence, commissary 
to the troops, with the rank of captain. 
ile was now five-and-twenty, in the full 
strength and vigour of early manhood, The 
present emergency called forth all his powers; 
and, by earnestly representing the necessity 
of some daring attempt to relheve Trichino- 
poly, he succecded in gaining the consent of 
the Madras presidency to attack Arcot, as a 
probable means of recalling Chunda Sahib to 
his own capital. A little force, consisting 
of eight officers (four of whom were factors 
turned soldicrs, like “ special constables” for 
the occasion), 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, 
sallied forth under the leadership of Clive. 
The issuc of this daring enterprise was 
awaited by the English with intense anxicty. 
It was no ordinary detachment, sent forth at 
shght hazard to effect a diversion: the men 
by whom it was undertaken were (at least in 
a military point of view) the life-blood of 
Fort St. David and Madras: in the event of 
their being cut off, these settlements would 
be left, the one with only 100, the other 
with less than fifty defenders, against the 


overwhelming strength of the Indo-French | 
On | 


potentate Dupleix, and his satellites. 
two previous occasions a ficrce and sudden 
tempest had been the destined means of 
preserving the English from the hands of 
their focs. The fleet, assembled by the un- 
flagging zeal of La Bourdonnais, shattered 
and dispersed when bearing down, in the 


Driven from one position to another, — 


pride of powcr, on the Coromandel coast ; the | 


stealthy, midnight assault of Dupleix on Cud- 
dalore arrested by the rising surf ;—these dis- 


| slid from his grasp. 
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pensations were now to becrowned by a third, 
yet more remarkable in its consequences. 

“When Clive and his companions had ad- 
vaneed within about ten miles of Arcot, a 
violent. storm came on, through which they 
continued their march with the habitual 
bravery of European troops. The native 
garrison, accustomed to regard with super- 
stitious terror the turmoil of the elements, 
learned with astonishment the continued 
advance of their assailants; and, on be- 
holding them approach the gates of Arcot 
amid pealing thunder, vivid flashes of hght- 
ning, and fast-falling rain, panic spread from 
breast to breast: the fort was abandoned, 
and the English, strong in the supposed 
possession of supernatural courage, entered 
it without ablow. The city had neither wails 
nor defences, and no obstruction was offered 


| to the few hundred men who passed on 


as conquerors, gazed upon with fear, admi- 
ration, and respect, through streets crowded 
by 100,000 spectators. ‘They took posses- 


| sion of the citadel, in which was found a 


large quantity of lead and gunpowder, with 
eight pieces of cannon of small calibre. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited there 
effects to the value of £50,000; but these 
were punctually restored to the owners: and 
“ this judicious abstemiousness,” adds Orme, 
“conciliated many of the principal inhabit- 
ants to the English interest. The fort was 


| inhabited by 3,000 or 4,000 persons, who, 


at their own request, were permitted to rc- 
main in their dwellings.” 

There could be little doubt that vigorous 
attempts would be made by Chunda Sahib 
to recover the city which had thus strangely 
Clive instantly began 
to collect provisions, to throw up works, and 
to make preparations for sustaining a siege. 
Tt was a diseouraging task, even to a man 
whose genius ever shone most brightly amid 
danger and difficulty. The walls of the fort 
were ruinous; the ditches dry; the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns; the battlements 
too low to protect the soldiers, The fugitive 
garrison, ashamed of the manner in whieh 
they had abandoned the place, assembled 
together, and cneamped close to tle town. 
At dead of night Clive sallied out with 
almost his entire force, attacked the camp, 


| slew great numbers, and returned to his 


* Fifteen Huropeans perished in a subsequent 
sally against the force of Reza Sahib: amongst these 


, was Lieutenant Trenwith, who, pereeiving a sepoy 


from a window taking aim at Clive, pulled him aside 
and was himself shot through the body. 
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quarters, without having lost a single man.* 
A more dangerous enemy soon appeared, 
consisting of about 10,000 men, including 
150 French from Pondicherry, under the 
command of Reza Sahib, son of Chunda 
Sahib.t The garrison had but a slight pros- 
pect of maintaining its ground against so 
formidable an armament; and certainly the 
retention of Areot was little less marvellous 
than its conquest, though accomplished by 
wholly different means. In the first instance, 
a scanty foree took possession, without effort, 
of a prize unexpeetedly placed within their 
reach; in the latter case, although reduced 
by easualtics to 324 in number, they 
showed themselves determined to sacrifice 
even life in its defence. For fifty days the 
assanlt continued; but the courage of the 
besieged never faltered: they held together 
as one man; and at Jength, when food began 
to fail, and was doled out in diminishing 
portions, the sepoys, in their exceeding de- 
votion to their suffering comrades, came in 
a body to Clive, and entreated that all the 
grain in store might be given to the Euro- 
peans who required a nourishing diet,—they 
could subsist on the water in which the rice 
was boiled.t The reputation of the gallant 
defence of Arcot proved the immediate canse 
of its success. An incffectual attempt at 
succour, on the part of the Madras govern- 
ment, was followed hy the approach of 6,000 
Mahirattas, nnder the famous leader Morari 
Rao. These troops had been enlisted in the 
service of Mohammed Ahi, but, deeming his 
eause hopeless, had remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. Asa last resource, 
Clive managed to convey to them an carnest 
appeal for succour, and reecived an imme- 
diate reply from the chief, that, being at 
length convineed the English could fight, he 
would not lose a moment in attempting their 
relicf. This ecirenmstance coming to the 
cars of Reza Sahib, he forthwith dispatched 
a flag of truce to the garrison, with offers of 


honourahle terms of capitulation, and a large | 


sum of moncy to their commander, as thc 
alternative of the instant storming of the 
fort and the slanghter of al] its defenders. 
Clive, in rejecting the whole proposition, 
gaye vent to his characteristic haughtiness, 
by taunting Reza Sahib with the badness 
of his eause, and the inefficiency of his “rabble 


+ Orme calls this leader Rajah Sahib; Wilks (a 
much better authority in a question of orthography), 
Reza, 

} This water, ealled Cunjce, resembles very thin 
giuel. 


= 


foree.”’ Then, having taken all possible mea- 
sures to resist the expected attack, he lay 
down exhausted with fatigue, bat was soon 
aroused hy the loud uproar of oricutal war- 
farc in its most imposing form, 

It was the 14th of November—tlie period 
allotted to the commemoration of the fearful 
massacre on the plains of Kerbela, in which 
the imaum Hliussyn, the grandehild of “ the 
prophet,” with his whole family and fol- 
lowers, suffered a crucl death at the hands 
of his inveterate foes. The recurrence of 
this solenin festival is usually the signal for 
the renewal of fieree strife, cither by words 
or blows, between the Sheiahs and the Son- 
nites, or followers of the caliphs, by whom 
Ali and his children were superseded. The 
Mohammedans engaged in the siege seem to 
have been Sheiahs; and in the absence of 
any scetarian quarrels, they directed the 
full foree of the fanaticism roused by the 
recollection of the tragic catastrophe of 
Kerbela, against the infidel contemners of 
both imaums and caliphs, and even of their 
founder himself. Besides the well-known 
dictum of the Koran—that all who fall 
fighting against unbelievers offer thereby 
a sacrifice (accepted, because completed) for 
the sins of a whole life, and are at once re- 
eeived into the highest heaven, escaping all 
intermediate purgatories—a peculiar blessing 
is supposed to rest on those who perish 
in “holy” warfare during the period con- 
seerated to the memory of the vencrated 
imaums.* Stimulating drugs were called 
in to heighten the cxeitement of the dis- 
courses addressed hy the priests; and in a 
paroxsysm of mental and physical intoxiea- 
tion, the unwicldy host rushed furiously 
against the gates of Arcot, driving before 
them elephants with massive iron plates on 
thir forelieads. The first shock of these 
living battering-rams was a moment of im- 
minent peril; but the gates stood firm; and 
then, as in many previous instances, the 
huge animals, maddened by the musket- 
balls of the foe, became utterly ungovern- 
able, and turning round, trampled down 
hundreds of those who had brought forward 
such dangerous auxiliaries, causing con- 


* The other imaum (Hassan) likewise fell a vietim 
to the machinations of the caliph Mauwiyah.— 
(See previous pages, 58—62.) 

+ Orme states, that but few of these were Euro- 
peans; for most of the French troops were observed 
drawn up and looking on at a distanee.—(i., 195.) 

t The personal exertions of Clive were very great. 
Perceiving the gunners taking ineffeetual aim ata 
body of the enemy, who were striving to eross on 
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fusion throughout their whole ranks. About 
an hour elapsed, during which time three 
desperate onsets were made, and deter- 
minedly resisted; the steady fire of the 
garrison telling fearfully on the shricking, 
yelling mass beneath. he assailants then 
retired beyond the partially dry moat, with 
the loss of about 400 meu,t+ and requested 
a short truce, that they might bury their 
dead. ‘The Mnglish gladly complied; they 
must lave necded rest; for many of them 
heing previously disabled by wounds and 
sickness, the labour of repulsing the foc had 
fallen upon cighty Muropeans (officers in- 
eluded) and 120 sepoys; and these, besides 
serving five picees of cannon, hed expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack, 
the front ranks being kept constantly sup- 
plicd with loaded guns by those behind 
them.t The stipulated interval passed away ; 
the firing recommenced, and continned from 
four in the afternoon until two in the morn- 
ing, when it entirely ceased. The besieged 
passed some anxious hours; even the four 
or five men they had lost could be ill spared, 
for they expeeted to find the foe in full foree 
at daybreak ; instead of whieh they belicld 
the town abandoned, and joyfully took pos- 
session of several guns and a large quantity 
of ammunition left behind in the retreat. 

The news of this extraordinary triumph 
was received at Madras with the utmost 
euthnsiasm. Mohammed Ali, who now as- 
sumed the privilege onee exclusively con- 
fined to the reigning emperor, of bestowing 
titles, ealled Clive—Sabut Jung (the daring 
in war), a well-carned designation which the 
young soldier bore ever after on his Persian 
seal, and by which he became known 
throughout lidia. 

A reinforeement of 200 English soldiers 
and 700 sepoys joined Clive a few hours 
after the raising of the siege. Leaving a 
small garrison at Areot, he set forth in pur- 
suit of Reza Sahib; and having sueceeded 
in effecting a junction with a Mahratta divi- 
sion, overteok the enemy by forced marches, 
and, after a sharp action, gained a complete 
vietory.§ The military chest of the defeated 
gencral fell into the hands of the con- 


a raft the water which filled a portion of the ditch, 


he took the management of a piece of artillery him- 


self, and, by three or four vigorous discharges, com- | 


pelled the abandonment of this attempt. 

§ A gallant exploit was performed on the part of 
the enemy hy a sepoy, who, beholding a beloved 
eommander fall in the breaeh, crossed the diteh and 
earried off the body, passing unseathed through the 
fire of at least forty muskets.—/Orme, i., 194.) 
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querors, 600 of his sepoys joined their ranks, 
and the governor of the neighbouring fort 
of Arnee consented to abandon the cause of 
Chunda Sahib, and recognise the title of 
' Mohammed Ali. The great pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, which had been seized and occu- 
pied by the French during the siege of 
Arcot, was regained after a slight struggle.* 
Towards the close of the campaign of 1752, 
Clive was recalled to Fort St. David. On 
the march he arrived at the scene of the 
assassination of Nazir Jung, the chosen site 
| of a new town, projected to commemorate 
|; the successes of the French in the East. 
Dupleix Futtehabad (the city of the victory 
of Dupleix) was the name given to the plaee ; 
| and a stately quadrangular pillar, with in- 
scriptions in yarious eastern languages, 
| recounted the short-lived triumph of thie 
ambitious builder. Clive and his followers 
destroyed the newly-raised foundations, 
levelled the column to the ground and went 
their way in triumph, amid the wondering 
natives, who had lately deemed the French 
invincible. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant exploits of 
his allies, the position of Mohammed Ali 
continued extremely precarious: many of 
the strongholds of the province were in 
hostile keeping; and the want of funds 
wherewith to pay the army, daily threatened 
to produce mutiny or desertion. Under 
these circumstances he appealed to the gov- 
ernment of Mysoor, and, by extravagant 
promises in the event of suecess, prevailed 
upon the regent to send supplies of moncy 
and soldiers to Trichinopoly. The Mysoorean 


*While reconnoitring the pagoda over a garden 
wall, the companion of Chive, Lieutenant Bulkley, 
was shot through the head close by his side. 

+ A memoir, drawn up by the French E. I. Cy., 
in answer to one published by Dupleix, aeeuses him 
of having more than once manifested a deficiency in 
personal courage, and states that he aeeounted for 
the care with which he kept beyond the range of a 
musket-ball, by declaring that, ‘le bruit des armes 
suspendait ses réflexions, et que le calme seul con- 
venait 4 son génic.”—(Mill’s Brztish India, iii., 83.) 

t Orme’s Military Transactions, i, 220, 

§ Some dilliculty arosc regarding the appointment 
of a junior eaptain to so important a command ; hut 
this ohstacle was removed by the express declaration 
of Morari Rao and the Mysoorcans—that they would 
take no part in the expedition if dispatched under 
any other leader than the defender of Arcot.—(1d.) 

| M. d’Auteuil was dispatehcd by Dupleix with 
supplies from Pondieherry, Owing to a double mis- 
take on the part of Clive and d’Autenil, the former 
was led to believe that the information conveyed to 
him regarding the freneh detachment was incorreet; 
the latter, being informed that the English com- 
mander was absent in pursuit of him, thought to 
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troops were 14,000 strong; the Mahrattas, 
under Morari Rao, numbered 6,000 more; 
and the Tanjore rajah, who had previonsly 
remained neutral, now sent 5,000 men to 
join the allies. These accessions of strength 
were soon followed by the arrival of Major 
Lawrence (then newly returned from Eu- 
rope), with Clive at his right hand, aceom- 
panied by 400 Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, 


eight field-pieces, and a large quantity of — 


military stores. Preparations were imme- 
diately made to take the field. Dnupleix 
beeame alarmed at the altered state of affairs. 
As a military commander he had never at- 
tained celebrity.t Bussy was absent in the 


train of Salabut June ; the remonstrances of | 


Chunda Sahib were nnheeded; and the 
entire force, although the Carnatie lay open 
before them, took up a position in the forti- 
fied pagoda of Seringham, on an island 
formed by the branches of the Coleroon and 
Cavery. All parties suffered severely from 
the protracted duration of the war. The 
mercantile affairs of the English company 
were extremely distressed by the drain on 
their finances ; and Major Lawrence, believ- 
ing it to be an emergency which justified 
“risking the whole to gain the whole,”’} 
sanetioned the daring proposal of his young 
subaltern—to divide their small foree, and 
remaining himself at the head of oue portion 
for the protection of Trichinopoly, dispateh 
the other, under the leadership of Clive,§ to 
cut off the communication between Sering- 


ham and Pondicherry. Complete suecess _ 


attended the measure.|| Chunda Sahib be- 
sought M. Law, the commander of the 


take advantage of the slightly-defended British post. 
With this view he sent eighty Europeans and 700 
sepoys. The party included—to the sad disgrace of 
our countrymen—forty English deserters, whose 
familiar speech nearly procured the success of the 
treacherous undertaking. The strangers, on _pre- 
tence of being a reinforeement come from Major Law- 
renee, Were suffered to pass the outworks without giv- 


ing the pass-word. They proceeded quietly until they | 


reached an adjacent pagoda and choultry (place of 
entertainment), where Clive lay sleeping, and there 
answered the challenge of the sentinels by a dis- 
charge of musketry. A ball shattered a box near 
the eoueh of Clive, and killed a servant elose beside 
him. Springing to his feet he rushed out, and was 
twice wounded without being recognised. A despe- 
rate suugele ensned; the English deserters fonght 
like wild beasts at hay. ‘The pagoda was in posses- 
sion of the French, and the attempt to regain it was 
broken oll’ until cannon could be obtained. Chive 
advaneed to the porch to olfer terms: faint with loss 
of blood, in a stooping posture he leant on two ser- 
jeants. The leader of the deserters (an Irish- 
man) came forward, addressed Clive in opprobrious 
language (apparently infuriated by some private 


| 


| ie ie i 2 
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French forces, to make a determined effort 
_ toshake off the toils fast closing round them; 

but all in vain. Provisions began to fail, 
| and men to desert; at length the personal 
safety of the nabob becoming in evident 
danger, and his constitution rapidly giving 
way under the combined effects of age and 
anxiety, attempts were made to secure his 
escape by intriguing with his foes. Nego- 
tiations were opened with Monajee, the eom- 
mander of the Tanjore foree, and a large 
sum of money paid to him, in return for 
which he swore “on his sword and dagger” 
to protect the unhappy noble, and convey 
him unharmed to the Freneh settlement of 
Karical. This adjuration a Mahratta rarcly 
violates; bnt Monajee did so in the present 
instance. IJlis motives are variously stated. 
One eminent writer asserts, on native au- 
thority, that he acted as the instrument of 
Mohammed Ah:* Orme, that his treachery 
originated in the disputes which took place 
in the camp of the allies so soon as the 
arrival of Chunda Sahib bceame known. 
Fearing that his prize would be snatched 
away, either by the English, the Mysooreans, 
or the Mahrattas for their own ends, he 
settled the dispute by causing the object of 
it to be put to death. The event is still 
regarded by Mohammedans as a remarkable 
manifestation of divine vengeance; for, in 
the very choultry where, sixteen years be- 
fore, Chunda Sahib, by a false oath, deceived 
the ranee of Trichinopoly, he was now eruelly 
murdered while lymg prostrate on the 
ground, broken down by sickness and dis- 
appointment.t The head was sent to Tri- 
chinopoly ; and Mohammed Ah, after gazing 
for the first time on the face of his rival, 
caused it to be exposed in barbarous triumph 
on the walls of the eity. The French at 
Seringham { capitulated immediately after 


quarre}), and taking a deliberate aim, fired his mus- 
ket. Clive asserts that the ball killed both his sup- 
perters, while he remained untouched. The French- 
men disowned any share in the outrage, and surren- 
dered; the cnemy’s sepoys were cut to pieces by the 
Mahratta allies of the Knglish.—(Zife, 116.) 
* Wilks’ History of Mysoor,i. 284. + Idem, 285. 
{ Under M. Law, a nephew of the Scottish schemer. 
§ Yet, from fear of the designs of Nunjeraj and 
Morari Rao, Major Lawrence afterwards suggested 
to the presidency the scizure of their persons. 
| || We wrote to the King of Mysoor that we were 
merchants, allies to the circar (government}, not 
eee (Letter from Madras, Nov., 1752.) The 
residency found it as convenient to disavow the 
semblance, while grasping the reality, of power. as 
did the nabob to profess fealty to the emperor: at 
the same time it must be remembered, they were 
wholly ignorant of the pledge given by their ally. 


Mon 
the above occurrence; and the English, de- 
sirous of coutinuing their successful career, 
urged the nabob to proeced at once to Jinjec. 
Ife licsitated, procrastinated, and at length 
confessed that the aid of the Mysoor go- 
verument had been obtained by uo less a 
hribe than a signed and scaled agreement 
for the cession of Trichinipoly and its de- 
pendencics. Major Lawrenee was bitterly 
mortified at finding that the city to which, 
at tis period, an importanee far above its 
intrinsic value was attached, could not after 
all be retained by the person with whose 
interests those of his countrymen had become 
identified, except by a flagrant breach of 
faith which he honestly pronounced quite 


unjustifiable.§ ‘The nabob would not sce the | 
matter in this hght; the Mysoorcans, he | 


argued, never could expect the fulfilment of 
such an unreasonable stipulation, especially 
while the ehicf portion of the dominions 
claimed by him as governor of the Carnatic 
still remained to be subdued: abundant re- 
muneration should be made for their valuable 
services ; but, as to surrendering Trichinopoly 
that was out of the question; for, after all, it 
was uot his to give, but only to hold in trust 
for the Great Mogul. This very convenient 
after-thought did not satisfy the Mysoorcans. 
Both partics appealed to the Madras pre- 
sideney, and received in return assurances 
of extreme good-will, and recommendations 
to settle the matter amicably with one an- 
other.|| Morari Rao, the Mahratta chieftain, 
took a leading part in the discussion which 
followed, and received gifts on both sides; 
but it soon beeame evident that his impartial 
arbitration, if aceepted, was hkely to ter- 


minate after the fashion of that of the | 


monkey in the fable,—the shells for his 
clients, the oyster for himself; and at length, 
after much time spent in altereation, the 


q After the capture of Trichinopoly, in 1741, by 
the Mahrattas, it remained under the charge of Morari 
Rao, until its surrender to the nizam, in 1743. 
Morart Rao, a few years later, managed to estahlish 


himself in the Bala Ghaut district of Gooty, and be- | 


came the leader ofa band of mercenaries. By careful 
training and scrupulous exactitude in the stated 
division of plunder, these men were maintained in 
perfect order; and from having frequently cneoun- 
tered European troops, could be relicd on even to 
withstand the steady fire of artillery. Morari Rao 
and his Mahrattas were, consequently, very important 
auxiliaries, for whose services the English and French 
outbid one another. Wilks remarks, they were best 
characterised by the Persian compound, Jfuft-Khoor 
(eating at other people's expense): In the present 
case they were acting as subsidiaries to the Mysoor 
force, in the immediate pay of Nunjeraj.—(Myseor, 
i., Jos) 


| the Mysooreans and Mahrattas. 
| aided as before by the knowledge and in- 
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nabob, glad of any pretext for gaining time, | paign of 1752 terminated favourably, with a 


promised to deliver up the fort im two 
months. Nunjeraj (the Mysoor general) 
seemingly assented to this arrangement ; but 


‘so soon as Mohammed Ahi and Major Law- 
-rence had marched off towards Jinjee, he 


eommeneed intriguing with the English 
garrison for the surrender of the place. The 


| attempt afforded the nabob a flimsy pretext 


for avowing his determination to retain pos- 
session. ‘he result was an open breaeh with 
Dupleix, 


fluence of his wife, entered into communiea- 


| tion with the offended leaders, and exerted 


every effort to form a powerful eonfederaey 
against Mohammed Ali and his supporters. 


| The chief obstacle to lis seheme arose from 


a defieiency of funds and European troops. 
The Freneh company were much poorer 
than the English body; and their territorial 
revenues formed the only available resouree 
for the support of the foree at Pondieherry, 
and that maintained by Bussy at Hyderabad: 
little surplus remained for the costly opera- 
tions planned by Dupleix; but he supplied 
all defieiencies by expending his own prineely 
fortune in the eause. The want of trust- 
worthy soldiers was a more irremediable 
defect. The offieers sent to India were, for 
the most part, mere boys, whose bravery 
could not eompensate for their utter igno- 
ranec of their profession ; the men were the 
yery refuse of the population.* 

The attempt made by Major Lawrence 
upon Jinjee failed; but the English cam- 


* Addressing the French minister, in 1753, Du- 
pleix described the recruits sent him as “ enfans, 
décroteurs et bandits” * * * “un ramassis de 
Ja plus vile canaille;” and he complained bitterly 
that, with the exception of Bussy; he never had an 
officer on whose ability he could place the smallest 
reliance.—(Mill, edited hy Wilson, iii., 130.) 

+ The English forces, under Lawrence, were for 
the most part of a very efficient description; but the 
only detaehment which could be spared on this occa- 
sion consisted of 200 recruits, styled by Macaulay 
“the worst and lowest wretches that the company's 
crimps could pick up in the flash houses of London,” 
together with 500 sepoys just levied. So utterly un- 
disciplined were the new-made soldiers, that on at- 
tacking Covelong, the death of one of them by a shot 
from the fort was followed hy the immediate flight 
of his companions. On another occasion a sentinel 
was found, some hours after an engagement, out 
of harm’s way at the hottom of a well. Clive, 
nevertheless, sueceeded in inspiring these unpromis- 
ing auxiliaries with something of lis own spirit; the 
sepoys seconded him to the utmost. Covelong fell; 
a detachment sent to its relief was surprised by an 
ambuscade, £00 of the enemy were killed by one fire, 
300 taken prisoners, and the remainder pursued to the 


vietory gained near Bahoor, two miles from 
Fort St. David, and the eapture of the forts 
of Covelong and Chinglepnt.¢ These last 
exploits were performed by Clive, who then 
returned to England for his health, earrying 
with him a young bride, an independent 
fortune, and a brilliant military reputation. { 
Early in January, 1753, the rival armies 
again took the field. No deeisive action 
oecurred; but in May, Triehinopoly was 
again attaeked, and eontinned, for more than 
a twelvemonth, the seene of active hostility. 
The assailants had not sufficient supe- 
riority to overpower or starve out the gar- 
rison, nor eould the [English compel them 
to raise the siege. The introduction or ~ 
intereeption of supplies engaged the un- 
wearied attention of both parties, and many 
severe eonfliets oeeurred, without any deci- 
sive advantage being gained by either. 
Meantime the mereantile associations in 
Europe, and especially in France, grew 
beyoud measure impatient at the prolon- 
gation of hostilities. Dupleix, foreseeing the 
unbounded eoneessions into which the desire 
for peace would hurry his employers, him- 
self opened a negotiation with the Madras 
government, where Mr. Saunders, an able 
and eautious man, presided. The deputies 
met at the neutral Duteh settlement of 
Sadras.§ The question at issue—whether 
Mohammed Ali should or should not be 
aeknowledged nabob of the Carnatic, after 
being for four years eontested with the 
sword—was now to be weighed in the balance 


gates of Chingleput. The fortress was besieged and 
a breach made, upon which the French commandant 
capitulated and retired with the garrison. 

¢ Clive married the sister of Maskelyne, the emi- 
nent mathematician, who long held the office of 
Astronomer Royal. ‘The amount of the fortune, 
acquired as prize-money, during the few years 
which had elapsed since he arrived in Madras a 
penniless youth, does not appear; but it is certain 
that he had sufficient to reclaim, in his own name, 
the family estate, and to extricate his father from 
pecuniary embarrassment, beside what he lavished in 
an extravagant mode of life. Dress, equipages, and 
more than all, a contested election, followed by a 
petition, left Clive, at the expiration of two years, the 
choice between a very limited income or a return to 
India. He took the latter course. The E. I. Cy., on 
his arrival in Ingland, had shown their sense of his 
brilliant exploits by the gift of a sword sct with 
diamonds—a mark of honour which, through his in- 
terference, was extended to his early latte and 
stanch friend, Major Lawrence; and when Clive’s 
brief holiday was over, they gladly welcomed him 
hack to their service, and procured for him the rank 
of licut.-col, in the British army.—(ZLife, i, 131.) 

§ Forty-two miles south of Madras. : 


-eurred without sufficient authority. 


of justice. Dupleix, as the delegate of the 
hizam or subahdar of the Deecan, claimed 
the right of appointment, which lic had 
at different tines attempted to bestow upon 
Reza Sahib and Murtezza Ali (of Vellore) ; 
the Mnglish continued to plead the cause 
of the candidate they had from the first 
steadily supported: and both the one and 
the other, in the ahsenee of any more 
plausible pretext, yeverted to the stale plea 
of imperial authority. Patents and grants 
were produced or talked of, which were re- 
spectively declared by the opposing partics 
forgeries and mere pretences. After eleven 
days’ diseussion, the procecdings broke aff 
with mutual crimination. Dupleix was cen- 
sured (doubtless, with sufficient eausc) as 
haughty and overbearing: no arrangement, 
it was asserted, would ever result from dis- 
enssions in which he was allowed to take 
part. The Vrench ministry were glad to 
free themselves of any portion of the blame 
attached to the ill sneeess which had attended 
the arms of the nation in the late contest, 
and to hold the company and its servants 
responsible for all failures. ‘Che bold and 
warlike policy of Dupleix had been deemed 
meritorious while suecessful: his brillant 
and gainful exploits were, at one time, the 
theme of popular applause; but now, while 
struggling with unflagging energy against 
the tide of misfortune, his unbounded am- 
bition and overweeninug sclf-coneeit over- 
looked in prosperity, outweighed the re- 
membrance of zeal, expericnee, and fidelity 
in the minds of the French Directory, and 
in August, 1754, a new governor-general, 
M. Godheu, arrived at Pondicherry, with 
authority to conclude a peace.* The Eng- 
lish were permitted to retain the services of 
Mr. Saunders and others, well versed in 
local affairs, instead of beiug compelled to 
trust to commissioucrs newly arrived from 


* Dupleix immediately returned to France. Ilis 
aeeounts with the French company showed a dis- 
bursement of nearly £400,000 beyond what he had 
recetved during the war. ‘his claim was wholly 
set aside, upon the plea that expenses had been in- 
He commenced 
a law-suit against the company for the recovery of 
monies spent in its behalf; but the royal authority 
was exercised to put a summary stop to these pro- 
eecdings; and all the concession made to )upleix 
was the grant of letters of protection against the 
prosecution of his ereditors—which was nothing 
better than atoning for onc injustiee by committing 
another, The career of the proud governor—who had 
compelled his own countrymen to kneel before him, 
had threatened to reduce Madras to « mere fishing 
village, and of whom it had been boasted that his 

aN 
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Europe. The decision arrived at, though 
apparently equally fair for both sides, in- 
volved, on the part of the French, the 
sacrifice of all they had been fighting for. 
One clause of the treaty enacted, that all 
interference in the quarrels of native princes 
should be relinquished; and thus tacitly 
recognised Alohammed Ali as nabob of 
the Carnatic; another provisof based the 
territorial arrangements of the two nations 
on the principle of equality, and if fulfilled, 
would entail the resignation of the valuable 
provinees called the Northern Circars,f 
lately bestowed on Bussy by Salabut Jung. 
This prince, it is true, was Icft subahdar of 
the Deeean, but the English lad never at- 
tempted to oppose him. Indeed, the sudden 
death (attributed to poison),§ of Ghazi-oo- 
deen, the eldest son of the old nizam, when 
approaching at the head of a large army to 
dispute the pretensions of his brother, had 
left Salabut Jung in the position of lincal 
heir, now that the Deecani viceroyalty, like 
that of Bengal, had come to be looked upon 
as an hereditary principality. 

The treaty was infringed as soon as made. 
The English proceeded to reduee to obedi- 
ence to their nabob the districts of Madura 
and Tinnivelly. The I’rench, under Bussy, 
retained the cirears, and continued to sup- 
port Salabut Jung. In so doing, they un- 
willingly contributed to rclicve Mohammed 
Ahi from one of his great diffieulttes—the 
blockade of Trichinopoly by the Mysoorecans. 

Nunjeraj, justly repudiating the right of 
the French to make peace on his behalf, 
persisted in endeavouring to get possession 
of the fort, uutil the rmmonred approach of a 
body of Mahrattas to levy contributions on 
the Muysoor frontier, and the simultaneous 
advanee of Salabut Jung to demand tribute 
in the name of the Mogul, induced him 
suddenly to mareh homewards, to the infi- 


name was mentioned with fear even in the palace of 
ancient Delhi—terminatcd sadly cnough in disputing 
over the wreck of his fortune, and soliciting au- 
dienecs in the ante-ehamber of his judges. such at 
least is the aceount given by Voltaire, who adds em- 
phatically, Il en mourut bientét de chagrin.”— 
(Précts du Siéele de Louts NIV, ch. xxxix.) 

+ “The two companies, English and Freneh, shall 
renounce for ever all Moorish government and dig- 
nity, and shall never interfere in any differences that 
atise between the princes of the country.”—(First 
article of Treaty, signed December, 175+.) 

‘J Namely, Mustaphabed, Ellore, Rajahmundri, and 
Citeacole (anciently Calinga): these additions made 
the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orissa, in an uninterrupted line of G00 miles. 

§ Prepared by the mother of Nizam Ali. 
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nite relicf of the uahob. While the treaty 
was pending, a Rritish squadron with rein- 
foreements had heen sent to India, under 
Admiral Watson, aud the decided superiority 
thus given to the English probably accele- 
rated the arrangement of affairs. heir 
services were now employed in the sup- 
pression of the systematic piracy carried 
on hy the Angria family for nearly fifty 
years on the Malabar coast. The peishwa, 
or ehicf minister of the Mahratta state, 
viewed them in the hght of rebellious sub- 
jects, and united with the English for their 
suppression, Marly in 1755, the fort of 
Severndroog, and the island of Bancoot, 
were takeu by Commodore Jumes; and in 
the following year, Watsou, in co-operation 
with Clive (then just returned from England 
with ithe appointment of governor of Fort 
St. David), captured Gheria, the principal 
larbonr and stronghold of the pirates. 
The English and Mahrattas both coveted 
this position: the tactics of the former 
proved successful, Booty to the amount of 
£150,000 sterling was obtained, and its dis- 
tribution occasioned disputes of a very dis- 
ereditable character between the sea and 
land services. The partial biographer of 
Clive endeavours to set forth his hero on 
this, as on other occasions, as genecrons and 
disinterested ; but few unprejudiced readers 
will be inclined to acquit him of fully 
sharing, what Sir John Malcolm himself 
describes as “that spirit of plunder, and 
that passion for the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, which actuated all ranks.””— (i. 135.) 

The scenc of Anglo-Indian politics is 
about to change; the hostihtics on the 
Coromandel coast scrving but as the pre- 
Inde to the more important political trans- 
actions of which the Calcutta presidency 
became the centre. 

War or Brnear.— Ali 


Verdi Khan, 


subahdar or viccroy of the provinces of 


Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, diced in 1756, 
Though in name a delegate of the Mogul 
emperor, he had long been virtually inde- 
pendent, and his power recognised as herc- 
ditary. In the absence of any nearer relative, 
this important goverament devolved on his 
grandson, Mirza Mahmood, a prince better 
known by his title ot Surajah Dowlah. 
Ali Verdi had no sons: his three daughters 
marricd their cousins; and this youth, the 


* Siyar ub Mutakherin, i., 646, 

+ The son of Mohammed Ali made this remark as 
a reason for employing Hindoo officials in preference 
to his feilow NEN oee whom, he asserted, were like 
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offspring of one of these alliances, {rom his 
cradle vemarkable for extraordinary beauty, 
hecame the object of excessive fondness on 
the part of his grandfather. Uurestrained 
indulgence took the plaec of earcful train- 
ing, and deepened the defects of a fechle iu- 
telleet and a capricious disposition. ‘To the 
vices incident to the cnervating atmosphere 
of a seraglio, he is said to have added a 
tendency for socicty of the most degrading 
character; and as few of the courticrs chose 
to risk the displeasure of their future ford, 
with little chanee of any effectual inter- 
ferenee on the part of their present ruler, 
Surajah Dowlah was suffered to carry ou a 
career of which even the annals of castern 
despotism afford few cxamples. A Mo- 
hammedan writer emphatically declares, 
that “le carried defilement wherever he 
went,” and became so gencrally detested, 
that people, on mecting him by chance, 
used to say, “ God save us from him !”’+ The 
accession to irresponsible power of a youth 
of this character, could not fail to inspire a 
gencral fecling of appreliension, The Eng- 
lish had special cause for alarm, inasmuelt 
as the new ruler entertained strong preju- 
dices in their disfavour. Some authorities 
state that Al Verdi Khan, shortly before | 
his death, had advised his destined successor 
to pnt down the growing military power of 
this nation; more probably he had urged 
the pursuance of his own gainful and con- 
ciliatory policy of exacting, at different 
times and occasions, certain contributions 
from all European scttlements under his 
sway, taking care, at the same time, not to 
drive them into a coalition against his 
authority, or by any exorbitant demand to 
injure his permanent revenues by rendering 
their commerce wnremunerative. Policy of 
this character was far beyend the compre- 
hension of Surajah Dowlah. The plodding 
traders of Calcutta were, in his eves, not as 
in reality agents and factors of a far dis- 
tant association, but men of cnormous 
private wealth, hke the Hindoo soucars or 
bankers, whom one of his countrymen de- 
clared resembled sponges, which gathered 
all that came in their way, but returned all 
at the first pressure.t This pressure the | 
English were now to receive: a pretext was 
easily found. The impending outbreak of 
European war would, it was evident, lcad | 
| 
| 


sieves—* much of what wes poured in, went tarough.” | 

--(Maleolm’s Zi%e of Lord Clive, i., 222.) . L 
{ The one wife of Ali Verdi han steadily befriended 

the English.—(Holwell's Historica! Events, p. 176.) | 
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to hostilities in India: they had, therefore, 
begun to take measures for the defence of 
the presidency. Surajah Dowlah, with 
whom a previous misunderstanding had 
oceurred,* scent them an imperative order to 
desist, and received in return a deprecatory 
message, urging the necessity of taking 
measures against French invasion. The 
subahdar, remembering the neutrality en- 
foreed by his grandfather, deemed the 
excuse worse than the fault; and, althongh 
actually on the march against a rebellious 
relative, he abandoned this object, and 
advanced immediately to the factory at Cos- 
simbazar, which at onee surrendered, the 
few Europeans there having no means of 
offering any resistance. The tidings were re- 
ceived at Calcutta with dismay. The defen- 
sive proceedings, which had attracted the 
attention of the subalidar, must haye been 
very partial ; for the works, stores of ammu- 
nition, and artillery were all utterly insuffi- 
cient to sustain a protracted siege. The 
garrison comprised 264 men, and the militia, 
formed of European atid native inhabitants, 
250 ;+ but their training had been so little 
attended to, that when called out, scarcely 
any among them “ knew the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets.”t Assistance 
was entreated from the neighbouring Dutch 
settlement of Chinsura, but positively re- 
fused; and, in the urgent necessity of the 
case, the probability of impending warfarc 
with the French did not deter the presi- 
deney from appealing to them for aid. The 
reply was an insolent intimation that it 
should be granted if the English would quit 
Caleutta, and remove their garrison and 
effeets to Chandernagore ; that is, put them- 
selves completely into the power of their 
patronising protcetors. The last resource 
—an endeavour to purchase inumunity from 
Surajah Dowlah—failed, and an attempt at 
resistanec followed. ‘The military officers 
on the spot, of whom none ranked higher 
than a eaptain, were notoriously ineompe- 
tent to direct a difficult defenee; the civil 
authorities had neither energy nor presence 
of imind to counterbalance the defieicneies 
of their colleagues. To abandon the fort 
and retreat to shipboard was the conimon 


ra 


* An unele of Surajah Dowlah died governor of 
Dacea. Ilis hopefui nephew at once resolved on 
plundering the widowed begum, or prineess his aunt, 
with whom he had long been at open yarianee, 
of the enormous fortune she was supposed to have 
inherited, and sent orders for the imprisonment of 
the reeeivers and treasurers of the provinee: one of 
these—a Ilindoo, named Kishendass, supposed to have 


opinion; and, under the cireumstances, no 
dishonour would haye attended such 
course, if judiciously carried out. But the 
thunder of the enemy without the walls, 
was less inimical to the safety of the inha- 
bitants than the confusion, riot, and msu- 
bordination within, which, in the words of 
a modern historian, “made the elosing 
secne of the siege one of the most dis- 
graeeful in whieh Englishmen were ever 
engaged.”’§ The intention of a general 
eseape was frustrated by the miserable 
selfishness of those on whom it devolved to 
make arrangements for the safety of the 
whole. The men sent off with the women 
and children refused to return; and soon 
after the governor and commandant, with a 
select body of cowards, scized the last boats 
which remained at the wharf, and joined 
the ships which, partaking of the general 
panic, had dropped down the river. The 
inhabitants, thus abandoned to the power 
of a despot whose naturally cruel temper 
they belicved to be inflamed by a peeuhar 
hatred towards themselves, elected Mr. 
TTolwell (a member of couneil) as their 
leader, and for two days continued the de- 
fence of the place, in the hope that some 
of the ships would return to their sta- 
tions and answer the repeated calls for aid 
made by means of fiery signals thrown up 
from all parts of the town. These were in- 
deed little necded, for the continued firing 
of the enemy proclaimed aloud their in- 
creasing danger. Orme, who has minutely 
examined the details of this disereditable 
business, declares, that ‘a single sloop, 
with fifteen brave men on board, might, in 
spite of all the cfforts of the enemy, have 
come up, and, anchoring under the fort, 
have earried away all” those who remained 
to suffer a strange and terrible doom. No 
stronger illustration can be found of the 
manner in whieh selfishness and the greed 
of gain corrupt and extinguish the gentler 
instincts of humanity, aud deprive men even 
of physical eourage, than this affair. 

Mr. Holwell strove, by throwing letters 
over the wall, to obtain terms of eapitula- 
tion; but in vain. An assault, in which 
ninety-five of the garrison were killed or 
accumulated great wealth—eseaped to Caleutta. The 
subahidar sent to demand the fugitive; but the mes- 
senger entering the town in a sort of disguise, was 
treated by the president as an impostor, and dis- 
missed with insult from the company’s territory. 

+ Making 540 men, 174 being Europeans 

{ Holwell’s India Tracts, 302, 

§ Thornton’s British dudia, i., 190. 
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sone was followed by direct insubordi- 
nition on the part of the remainder of the 
common soldiers. ‘hey broke open the stores, 
and, all sense of duty lost in intoxieation, 
rushed out of one gate of the fort, intending 
to escape to the river, just as the cnemy 
entered by another. The inhabitants sur- 
rendered their arms, and the victors re- 
frained from bloodshed. The subahdar, 
notwithstanding his cliaracter for imbu- 
manity, showed no signs of it ou this ocea- 
sion, but took his seat in the elief apartment 
of the factory, and received the grandilo- 
quent addresses of his olflicers and atten- 
dants with extreme elation; all angry feel- 
ings being merged in the emotions of grati- 
fied vanity at the victory thus absurdly 
overrated. ‘The smallness of the sum found 
in the treasury (50,000 rupees) was a great 
disappointment ; but when Mr. Tolwell was 
carried into his presenee with fettered hands, 
they were immediately sct free; and notwith- 
standing some expressions of resentment at 
the English for the defence of the fort, he 
declared, upon the faith of a soldier, not a 
hair of their heads shonld be touched. The 
conference terminated about seven in the 
evening. Mr. Holwell returned to his com- 
panions in captivity, and the question arose 
how they were to be secured for the night. 
No suitable place could be found; and while 
the guards were scarehing about, the pri- 
soners, rclieved from fear hy the mnexpected 
gentleness of Surajah Dowlah, stood in 
groups, conversing together, utterly unsus- 
picious of their impending doom, The chicf 
oflicer returned and announeed that the 
only plaee of scenrity he could find was 
the garrison prison. At this time (before 
the plilauthropic labours of Howard) gaols, 
even in England, were loathsome dens; that 
of Calentta was a chamber, eighteen feet long 
by fourteen broad, lt and ventilated by two 
small windows, scenred by iron bars, and 
overhung by a verandah, Even for a dozen 
dsuropean malefactors this dungeon would 
have been insufferably elose and narrow. 
The prisoners of the subahdar numbered 
146 persons, including many English, whose 
constitutions could scareely sustain the 
fieree heat of Bengal in this the summer 
season, ever. with the aid of every mitigation 
that art could invent or moncy purehase, 
They derided the idea of being shut up 
in the “ Black Hole,” as manifestly i Impos- 


y The detachment on guard had lost many men in 
the sicge, and the survivors were merciless. 
at Mr. Holwell and Mr. Cooke, another of the 
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sible, But the guards, hardened to the 
sight of suflering, “and habitually careless of 
life, forced them all (including a half-cast 
woman, who elung to ler husband) into the 
ecll at the point of the sword, and fastened 
the door upon the helpless crowd. J1olwell 
strove, by bribes and entreaties, to persuade 
an old inan of some authority among the 
guards, to procure tlicir separation into two 
places. Ile made some attempts, but re- 
turned, declaring that the subahdar slept, 
and none dared disturb him to request the 
permission, without which no change could 
be made in the disposition of the prisoners. 
The scene which ensued perhaps admits of 
but one comparison in horror—that one 
is the hold of a slave-ship. Some few indi- 
viduals retained conscionsness; and after 
hours of agony, surrounded by sights and 
sounds of the most appalling description, 
rendered up their souls tranquilly to their 
Creator and Redeemer, satisfied (we may 
hope), even under so trying a dispensation, 
that the dealings of Providence, though often 
inscrutable, are ever wise and merciful. 
Man, alas! often evinces Hhittle of cither 
quality to his fellow-beings; and in this 
instance, while the captives, maddened by 
the double torment of heat and thirst, fonght 
with cach other like furions beasts to ap- 
proach the windows, or to obtain a share in 
the pittance of water procured through the 
intervention of the onc compassionate sol- 
dicr, the other guards held lights to the 
iron bars, and shonted with fiendish laughter 
at the death-struggles of their victims.* 
Towards daybreak the tumult began to 
diminish; shricks and groans gave place to 
a low fitful moaning; a sickly, pestilential 
vaponr told the reason—the majority had 
perished: corruption had commeneed ; the 
few who remained were sinking fast. The 
fatal sleep of Surajah Dowlah at length 
ceased ; the door was opencd by his orders ; 
the dead were piled up in heaps ; and twenty- 
three gliastly figures (including the now 
widowed woman before mentioned) stag- 
gered one by onc out of the charnel-housc. 
A pit was immediately dug, into which the 
bodies of the murdered men, 123 in number, 
were promiscuously flung. 

No shadow of regret seems to have been 
evineed by the subahdar for this horrible 


catastrophe.f The first flush of exnltation | 


had passed away, and feelings of pecuniary 


sufferers, gave a painfully interesting account of the 
whole catastrophe before a committec of the House 
of Commons.—(Parl. Papers. E. 1. Cy., 1772.) 


‘troops and 1,500 sepoys. 
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disappointmeut were now uppermost. ITIol- 
well, unable to walk, was carried into his pre- 


sence, with some companions, and harshly | 


interrogated regarding the treasures of the 
company. No satisfactory answer being ob- 
tained, they were all lodged in miserable 
sheds, fed on grain and water, and left to 
pass as they might the crisis of the fever, in 
which several who lived through the mght 


| of the 20th June, 1756, perished. ‘The release 


of the survivors was eventually procured by 
the intereession of the grandmother of the 
prince,* and a merchant named Omichund, 

A Moorish garrison of 3,000 men was 
placed in Fort William, and with reckless 
inipiety the name of Calcutta changed to 
that of Alinagore (the port of God.) Surajah 
Dowlah then exacted from the Dutch a 


| tribute of £45,000, and £35,000 from the 


Irench ; better terms being accorded to the 
latter, in consideration of their having fur- 
nished 200 chests of gunpowder to the army 
while on their march to Calcutta, 

Tidings of the fall of the settlement and 
the catastrophe of the Blaek Hole reached 
Madras in August, and were received with a 
general cry for vengeance. Even at such a 
time the old jcalousies between the land and 
sea forces interposed to prevent immediate 
action, and two months were spent in dis- 
cussing how the command was to he divided, 
and in what manner prizes were to be dis- 
tributed. At the expiration of that time, 
Clive and Watson sailed from Madras with 
ten ships, having on board 900 Huropcan 
The fugitives 
from Calentta were found at Fulta, a town 
some distance down the Ganges, and offen- 
sive operations were commenced by the 
attack of a fort called Budge-Budge, situated 
on the river banks between the places above 
named, An unaccountable picce of care- 
lessness on the part of Clive nearly occasioned 
the failure of the cuterprise. While the 
ships cannonaded the fort, a number of the 
troops were to lay wait for the garrison, who 
it was expected, would abandon the place ; 
instead of which the ambuseade was itself 

* The widow of Ali Verdi Khan, before mentioned, 

t Orme’s Military Transactions, ii, 123. The 
total loss of the English in this affair does not ap- 
pear. Orme mentions thirteen men killed. Clive, 
in a private letter to Mr. Pigot, remarks, that “our 
loss in the skirmish near Budge-Rudge was greater 
than could well be spared if such skirmishes were 
to be often repeated.” —(Life, i., 153.) 

7 The attack was deferred on account of the 
fatigue of the troops. A body of 250 sailors were 
landed in the evening, and refreshed themselyes by 
becoming extrencly drunk. One of them, about 
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surprised by a body of the enemy while 
resting on the march, having neglected 
even the common preeaution of stationing 
sentinels to keep guard in the broad day- 
light. The presenee of mind of Clive, 
aided probahly by his reputation for good 
fortune, enabled him to rally the soldiers 
with rapidity. and advance with steadiness 
and success against the irregular ranks o. 
two or three thousand horse and foot who 
had stealthily approached amid the thick 
junsle. Monichund, governor of Calcutta, 
led the attack, and on receiving a ball in his 
turban, this commander, having ‘‘no courage, 
but much cireumspection,”’+ turned his ele- 
phant, and decamped with his entire force, 
The fort was cannonaded by the ship (the 
Avent) which first reached the spot, and a gene- 
ral attack projected for the next morning, 
but prevented by the silent evacuation of the 
place.{ The other posts on the Ganges were 
abandoned at the approach of the Hnglish, 
and Calcutta itself recaptured, after a siege 
of two hours. The merchandise belong- 
ing to the company remained, for the most 
part, untouched, having been reserved for 
Surajah Dowlah; but the houses of indi- 
viduals had been totally plundered. Tlooghly 
was next attacked, and a breach casily 
effected; the troops mounted the rampart, 
and the garrison took to flight, leaving in 
the place a large amount of property. 

Intelligence of the renewal of hostilities 
between [England and France, reached the 
armament at this period. The French in 
Bengal had a force of 300 Europeans and 
a train of field-artillery. Their union with 
Surajah Dowlah would give him an over- 
powering degree of superiority; it was _ 
therefore manifestly politic to take imme- 
diate advantage of the desire for an accom- 
modation with which the issue of the contest 
had inspired him. 

In February, 1757, a treaty was formed, 
by which the subahdar-—or, as he is com- 
monly called, the nabob—consented to re- 
store to the English their former privileges ; 
to make compensation for the plunder of 
dusk, straggled across the moat, scrambled up the 
rampart, and, meeting with no opposition in the de- 
serted citadel, hallooed loudly to the advaneed guards 
in the village that he had taken the place. Sepoys 
were stationed round the walls. Others of the intoxi- 
cated sailors coming up to share the triumph of their 
comrade, mistook the sentinels for foes, and fired their 
pistols. In the confusion an officer was killed. ‘The 
seamen, on returning to their ae were flogged for 
miseonduct: the man who had discovered the flight 
of the garrison did not escape; upon which he swore 
in great wrath never to take a fort again. 
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Calentta ; and to permit the creetion of for- 
tifieations, ‘This arrangement was speedily 
followed by an alliance, offeusive and de- 
fensive, cagerly ratified by both parties. 
The peace which followed was of short 
duration, ‘The English impatiently desired 
to retuhiate on the French their late con- 
duet; and demanded the consent, if mot 
the co-operation of their new ally, whieli he 
long refused, declaring with truth, that hav- 
ing no eause of enmity to either party, it 
was alike a point of duty and interest to 


. prevent the outbreak of hostilities. Beneath 


this ostensible reason, another existed im 
his desire to preserve terms with the French 
in the event of a rupture with the English. 
The invasion and capture of Delhi by 
Ahmed Shah Abdalh, and the fear of an 
adyanee upon Bengal, for a time banished 
all other schemes. The nabob clung to his 
Luropean allies as an efficient defenee; but 
a restless inquictude nevertheless possessed 
him; for the ability to protect was aecom- 
panied by an equal power of destruction. 
At length, the peremptory demand and 
threats of Watson aud Clive, backed by 
the arrival of reimforeements, with well- 
directed bribes to underlings, extorted from 
him a reluctant permission to “ act according 
to the time and occusion.”* ‘This oracular 
phrase was considered to imply consent to 
the attack of Chandernagore, which was im- 
mediately proceeded with, notwithstanding 
subsequent direct and repeated prohibitions. 

The French conducted the defence with 
eallantry; but the combined force of the 
land and sea divisions proved irresistible. 
Admiral Watson evineed extraordinary sea- 
manship in bringing two of his vessels (the 
Went and Tiger) abreast the fort ; and after 
three hours’ firing the besieged capitulated. 
Chandernagore, like Calcutta, comprised a 
European aud native town with a fort, and 
stretched over territory which, commencing 
at the southern limits of the Duteh scttle- 
ment of Chinsura, extended two miles along 
the banks of the river, and about one-and- 
a-half inland. Clive was delighted at the 
conquest, considering it of more conse- 
qnenee than would have been that of Pondi- 
cherry: itself,¢ which he hoped would follow. 
To “induce the nabob to give up all the 
French factories,” and “ drive then out, root 

* Orme’s Miltary Transactions, ii., 140. 

+ Clive describes Chandernagore as ‘‘a most mag- 
nificent and rich colony; the garrison consisted of 
more than 500 Europeans and blacks, all carrying 


arms: 360 aie prisoners, and nearly 100 have been 
suffered to give their parole, consisting of civil, mili- 


and braneh,’{—this and nothing less was 
now attempted. But Surajah Dowlah was 
never Jess inclined to so impolitie a proce- 
dure, than after the taking of Chandernagore. 
The exploits of the ships of war had filled 
him with consternation: it is even asserted 
that he had been made to believe they could 
be brought up the Ganges elose to lis own 
capital—an operation whieh he immediately 
took incasures to prevent, by causing the 
mouth of the Cossimbazar river to be 
dammed up.§ The idea of counterbalancing 
the power of the KHnglish by that of the 
French, was a natural and judicious one; 
but he had neither judgment nor self-reliance 
foritsexceution. Old in dissipation, he was 
young in years and in all useful experience. 
Vicious habits, |] and an ungovernable tongue, 
had alienated from him the ailections of the 
chosen friends and servants of his grand- 
father; and they viewed with disgust the 
contrast afforded to the provident habits 
and courteous bearmg of their late ruler 
by his profligate successor. Scareely one 
yoice appears to have been raised up to warn 
the unhappy youth of the growing disaffection 
of his subjects. The haughty Mussulman 
nobles were ineensed by his insulting de- 
meanour ; and the Hindoos had still stronger 
srounds for estrangement. Under all Mo- 
hammedan governments, the financial depart- 
ments were almost solely entrusted to this 
thrifty and caleulating raee. ‘Che Bralimini- 
cal and mercantile classes were treated with 
that solid respect, which those who wield the 
sword usnally pay to those who keep the 
purse. By unwearied application and ex- 
treme personal frugality, the scits or soucars 
frequently accumulated immense wealth, 
which they well knew how to employ, both 
for purposes of augmentation and for 
the establishment of political iniluenec. 
Their rulers lavished cnormous sums on 
wars and pageants; and though sometimes 
violent means were used to obtain stores of 
Iidden wealth, the more frequent course 
adopted by prinecs to raise supplics was 
through orders on the revenue, in the nego- 
tiation of which the bankers contrived to 
make a double profit. AH Verdi Khan had 
understood the value of these auviliarics, 
and the importance of coneciliating their 
confidenee. Under his sway Ilindoos filled 
tary, and inhabitants. Nearly sixty white ladies are 
rendered miserable by the loss of this place.”"—(Mal- 
colm’s Life of Clive, i., 196.) j Idem, p. 196. 

§ Parker’s Zransuctions in the Lust Indies, 57. 

|| He threatened Juggut Seit with circumcision, 


1 the worst insult that could be offered to a Hindoo. 


=, 
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the highest offices of the state. Ram Narrain, 
the governor of Patna, and Rajah Ram of 
Midnapoor, were the chief of the managers 
and renters. Rovydullnb, the dewan or 
minister of finanec, was likewise a person 
of great influence—the more so from his 
intimate connection with Juggut Seit, thie 
representative of the wealthicst soucar, or 
banking firm in Tidia. This last, by means 
of his extended transactions, possessed 


‘equal influence at Lucknow,* Delhi, and at 


Moorshedabad. Most of these persons, with 
the addition of Monichund, the temporary 
governor of Calcutta, Surajah Dowlah had 
offended in different ways;} and he especially 
resented the sense evinecd by the Hindoos 
generally of the rising power of the English. 
The resnlt was a determination to subvert 
his government. ‘The chief conspirator was 
the bukshee, or military commander of the 
army, Mecr Jaffier Khan, a soldicr of for- 
tune, promoted by Ali Verdi to the highest 
military rank, and furthcr exalted by a 
marriage with a member of the reigning 
family. Omichund, a wealthy Tindoo. mer- 
chant, long resident in Calcutta, and inti- 
mately associated by commercial dealings 
with the E. I. Cy., became the medium o 
conveying to the English overinres to join 
the plot. Clive at once advocated com- 
plianee, on the ground that sufficient evi- 
dence existed of the intention of the nabob 
to join with the French for their destruction. 
It certainly appears that a correspondence 
was actually being carried on with Bussy, but 
to little effect, sinec the precarious state of 
politics at the court of Salabut Jung rendered 
his continuance there of the first importance. 
Still Chve argued that the conduct of the 
nabob sufficed to release his countrymen 
from their solemn pledge, and justified them 
in entering into’a plot with the treaclicrous 
ministers ; and his strong will weighed gown 
the opposition offered in discussing the ques- 
tion by a committee of the Calcutta presi- 
deney. To oppose the vacillating, cowardly 
intrigues of Surajah Dowlah with. fraud and 
perjury, was decided to be a more promising 
course than to remain in the narrow path 

* The capital of the viecroy of Oude. 

+ The copy of a letter found at Moorshedabad, 
after the fatal battle of Pl assey, addressed by the 
nabol to Bussy, contains allusions to the seizure of 
Chandernagore. and offered co-operation against 
“these disturbers of my country, Dileer Jung Tha- 
hadur, the raliant in battle (Watson), and ‘Sabut 
Jung (c live), whom bad fortune attend!” 

i She Stewart's Wistory of the Deccan, i, 198; 


and the translation of the Styar ud Mutakherin, pub- 
ashed at Caleutta in i789.—(i., 758-9.) 
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on 


of honest dealing. Mcer Jafhier promised, 
in the event of success, large donations to 
the company, the army, navy, and com- 
mittee. Clve declared Surajah Dowlah to 
be ‘a villain,” and Mcer Jaffier “a man as 
generally esteemed as the other was de- 
tested.”’—(Malcolm’s Life af Clive, i., 263.) 

The conduct of the chict person on this 
occasion, strongly supports the muchi-eri- 
ticised opinion of Mill—that deception never 
cost him a pang. Vague rumours of the 
plot reached the nabob; and Clive, to dispel 
his suspicions, wrote to him “in terms so 
affectionate, that they for a time lulled the 
weak prince into perfcet sccurity.’+ The 
couricr conveyed a sccond missive of the same 
date, from the same hand, addressed to Mr. 
Watts, the British resident at Moorshedabad 
—in which, after referring to the “ soothiug 
letter’ § above alluded to, Clive adds, “ Tell 
Meer Jafficr to fear nothing; that I will 
join him with 5,000 men who never turned 
their backs; and that if he fails seizing him, 
we shall be strong enough to driye him out 
of the country. Assure him I will march 
night and day, as long as [ have a man left,” || 
The protestations of Clive gained force in the 
mind of the deluded nabob, through a cir- 
cumstance which occurred at this period. 
The Mahrattas, who had long been cn- 
croaching on the fertile provinces of Bengal, 
thonght the unpopularity and known ineffi- 
cieney of its present ruler afforded a favour- 
able opportunity for an attempt at its com- 
plete subjugation. The capture of Cossim- 
bazar and Caleutta would, the pcishwa Bal- 
lajee Bajee Rao conceived, render the Nng- 
lish willing to entcr into a coalition against 
the nabob, and the co-operation of the troops 
in the invasion of Bengal was solicited; the 
compensation offered being the repay ment of 
double the amount of the losses sustained 
from Surajah Dowlah, and the vesting of the 
ecommerce of the Ganges exclusively in the 
KE. I. Cy. Some doubt was entertained as to 
the anthenticity of this communication. It 
was even surmiscd to have been a trick on the 
part of Surajah Dowlah; and as the assistance 
of the Mahrattas was by no means desirable 

§ The words of Maeaulay, one of Mill's censurers. 

|| The following is an extract from one of Admiral 
Watson's letters to the nabob:—* Jct us také Chan- 
dernagore,” he writes, “and seeure ourselves from 
any apprehensions in that quarter, and then we will 
assist you with every man in our power, and go with 
you even to Delhi, if you will. Tlave we sworn reci- 
procally that the friends and enemies of the one 
should be regarded as sueh by the other? and will 


not God, the avenger of perjury, punish us if we do 
not fulfil our oaths ?’—(Parker’s Lust Indies, p. 78.) | 


in the scheme already set on foot, the letter 
was at once forwarded to the nabob as alford- 
ing, in cither case, evidence of the good faith 
of his allies, It proved to be authentic; 
and all the eflect expected resulted from 
its transmission. But the exccution of a 
plan in which many jarring interests were 
concerned, necessarily involved numerous 
dangers, At onc moment a violent quarrel 
between the naboh and Meer Jaffier threat- 
ened to occasion a premature disclosure of 
the whole plot. This danger was averted by 
a recouciliation, in which that “ estimable 
person,” Meer Jaflier, swore upon the Koran 
fidelity to his master, after having a few 
days before, given a similar pledge to his 
‘uglish confederates in the projected usur- 
pation, Clive had his full share of what 
Napolcon would have styled “dirty work” 
to do in the business. When all things 
were arranged, Omichund suddenly deelared 
himself dissatisficd with the amount of com- 
peusation*® allotted to him in the division of 
the spoil planned by the conspirators. lis 
services at this crisis were invaluable, and 
his influence with the nabob had repeatedly 
heen the means of concealing the plot. The 
demand of thirty lacs of rupees (£350,000), 
was accompanied by an intimation of the 
danger of refusal, Whether Omichnud really 
intended to risk the reward already agrecd on, 
together with his own life, by betraying a 
transaction in which he had from the first 
horne a leading part, may well be donbted; 
but Clive took an casy method of terminating 
the discussion by consenting to the exorbitant 
stipulation. Onmichiund likewise insisted on 
the agreement regarding himself being in- 


* The position of Omichund, with regard to the 
English, was peculiar. Ie had been connected with 
them in the affairs of commeree about forty years, 
and was looked upon as a person of great importance, 
hoth on aecount of his mereantile transactions, which 
extended to all parts of Bengal and Bahar, and the 
magnitude of his private fortune. His habitation is 
described hy Orme as having been on a splendid 
seale,and divided into varions departments, resembling 
rather the abode of a prinee than of a merehant, 
Besides numerous domestie servants, he maintained 
(as is frequent among eastern nobies) a retinue of 
armed men in constant pay. When news of the ap- 
proach of Surajah Dowlah reached Caleutta, the 
lec authorities, among other vague fears, suspecting 
Omichund of being in league with the enemy, scized 
and imprisoned him. An attempt was made to cap- 
ture the person of his brother-in-law, who had taken 
refuge in the apartments of the women; but the 
whole of Omiclund’s peons, to the uumber of 300, 
rose in resistance, and the officer in command (a 
Hindoo of high east), fearing that some indignity 
might he sustained by the females, set fire to the 
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serted in the treaty between the Mnglish and 
Meer Jaflier, Clive secmingly complicd. 
Two treaties were drawn up, onc on white 
paper, the other on red; in the former, 
Omichund’s name was not mentioned; the 
Jatter, which was to be shown to lim, con- 
tained the specificd proviso. ‘The honesty 
of Admiral Watson had nearly defeated this 
mancuvre, Tle positively refused to sign 
the false treaty. Omichund would at once 
suspect some reason for this omission, Clive | 
removed the difliculty by causing a Mr. 
Lushington to forge the important name. 
Hostility to the naboh was now openly 
professed. The English foree marched 
against lim, sending forward a letter cqui- 
valent to a declaration of war. Surajah 
Dowlah dispatched an appeal for aid to the 
French, assembled his troops, and preparcd 
to encounter a forcign foc, unsuspicious of 
the treachery at work within his camp. ‘I'he 
courage of Mecr Jaflicr failed; doubt and 
fear, in the hour of danger, overpowered am- 
bition: he hesitated; and instead of imme- 
diately coming over to Clive, at Cossimbazar, 
with his division, as had been agreed upon, 
he advaneed with the nabob to Plassy. 
The position of the English became extremely 
perilous: the strength of the enemy twenty 
times outnumbered theirs. The ford of the 
Hooghly lay before them, casily crossed; 
but over which not one man might cvyer 
be able to return. Clive called a council of 
war for the first and last time in his whole | 
earcer, probably as a cloak for his own mis- 
givings, since he voted first, and deubtless 
influenced the majority in deciding that it 
would be imprudent to risk an advance.t This | 


hand, after which he stabbed himself, though (con- 
trary to his intention) not mortally, This melancholy 
eatastrophe did not prevent Mr. Holwell from soli- 
citing the fatervention of Omiehund to procure 
terms of eapitulation from Surajah Dowlah; and 
his eonduct at this time totally removed the suspi- | 
eions previously entertained. On the capture of the 
place, 400,000 rupees were plundered from his trea- 
sury, and much valuable property of different de- 
seriptions seized ; but his person was set at liberty, 
and a favourable disposition evinced towards him hy 
the nabob, of which he took advantage to procure 
the restoration of his losses in money, and likewise 
in soliciting the release of the survivors of the mas- 
saere, who were fed by his charity, and in great mea- 
sure restored to liberty through his entreaties. \ 
+ The following is a list of the offieers of this eoua- 
ceil, and the way in whieh they voted :—For delay— 
Robt. Clive; James Kirkpatrick; Archd. Grant; 
Geo. Fred. Goupp; Andrew Armstrong; Thos. Rum- 
bold; Christian Firkan; John Corneille; II. Pon- 
ham. For immediate attack—Eyre Coote, G. Alex. 
Grant; G. Muir; Chas. Palmer; Rohit. Campbell; 


harem, and killed no less than thirteen with his own 1 Peter Carstairs; W. Jennings. —(Lifeof Clive,i., 258.) 


2 


| 


| nonade, in which some of the few officers, 


_ who, says Hussein Gholam Khan, “have no 
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was an unusual opinion for “Sabut Jung” the 


daring in war, to form, and it was not a per- 
manent one. Passing away from the meet- 
ing, gloomy and dissatisfied, he paced about 
for an hour beneath the shade of some trees, 
and, convinced on reflection that the hesita- 
tion of Meer Jafficr would give place to re- 
awakened ambition, he resolved to reverse 
the decision in which he had so lately con- 
eurred; and, returning to the camp, gave 
orders to make ready for the passage of the 
river.* The army crossed on the following 
morning, and, at a little past midnight, took 
up its position in a grove of mango treest 
near Plassy, within a mile of the wide-spread 
camp of the enemy. 

The sound of drums and cymbals kept 
Clive waking all night ; and Surajah Dowlah, 
overpewered by vague fears and gloomy ap- 
prehensions, passed the remaining hours of 
darkness in upbraiding and complaint. At 
sunrise his army, marshalled in battle array, 
commenced moving towards the grove in 
which the English were posted. The plain 
seemed alive with multitudes of infantry, 
supported by troops of cavalry, and bearing 
with them fifty picces of ordnance of great 
size, drawn by long teams of white oxen, 
and propelled by elephants arrayed in scarlet 
cloth and embroidery. Beside these, were 
some smaller but more formidable guns, 
under the direction of Frenchmen.§ ‘The 
force to oppose this mighty host numbered, 
in all, only 3,000 men, but of these nearly 
1,000 were English. Conspicuous in the 
ranks were the men of the 39th regiment, 
who that day added to the inscripticns on 
their colours the name of Plassy, and the 
motto, Primus in India. Of hard fighting 
there was hut little; treachery supplied its 
place, The action began by a distant can- 


still true to a falling cause, perished by the 
skilfully-direeted fire of the “ hat-wearers,” 


equals in the art of firing their artillery and 
mmusketry with both order and rapidity.’?|| 
Several hours were speut in this manner. 

* This is the account given by Orme, who proba- 
bly heard the circumstances from Clive himself. 
Serafton attributes the colonel’s change of mind to a 
letter received from Meer Jaflicr in the course of 
the day.—( Reflections, p. 85.) 

7 Regularly planted groves or woods of tall frnit 
trees are very common iu India: that of Plassy was 
a square of about two miles in cirenit; but it has 
been neglected, and is now much diminished. 


FEAT OF SURAJAH DOWLAH. 


At length Mecr-meden, one of the two chief 
leaders of the adverse foree, was mortally 
wounded by a cannon-ball. He was carried 
to the tent of the prince, and expired while 
explaining the arrangements he had made 
for the battle. Driven to desperation by 
witnessing the death of his faithful servant, 
Surajah Dowlah summoned Meer Jaffier to 
his presenee, and bade him revenge the 


death of Meer-meden; at the same time, | 
placing his own turban at the foot of his 


treacherous relative—the most humiliating 


suppheation a Mohammedan prinee could 
offer—he besought him to forget past differ- 
enecs, and to stand by the grandchild of 


his benefactor (Ah Verdi Khan), now that | 


his life, his honour, aud his throne, were all 
at stake. Meer Jaflier replied to this appeal 
by treachcrously advising immediate retreat 
into the trenches; and the fatal order was 


issued, notwithstanding the earnest remon- » 
stranee of the Hindoo general, Mohun Lall, 


who predicted the utter confusion which 
would ensue. Meer Jaffer had unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to convey a Setter to 
Clive, advising the immediate attack of the 


nabob’s camp; now, percciving the fortnne | 


of the day decided, he remained, as before, 
stationary with Ins division of the army, 
amid the general retreat. Surajah Dowlah, 


on witnessing the inaetion of so large 2 part. 


of the force, comprehended at once his be- 
trayal; and on beholding the English ad- 
vancing, mounted a camel and fled to Moor- 
shedabad, accompanied by 2,000 horsemen. 
Tn fact, no other course remained to one in- 
capable of taking the Jead in his own person ; 


for to such an extent had division spread , 


throughout the Mohammedan troops, that 
no officer, even if willing to fight for his 
rightful master, could rely on the eo-opera- 
tion of any other commander. The little 
band of Frenchnien alone strove to confront 
the English, but were rapidly earricd away 
by the tide of fugitives. Of the vanquished, 
500 were slain. The conquerors lost but 
twenty-two killed and fifty wounded; they 
gained not merely the usnal spoils of war in 


guarded, and a common person, cither through igno- 
rance, or with a vicw to robbery, entered unperccived. 
The prince, at length recognising the intruder, started 
from thé gloomy reflections in which he had been 
absorbed, and recalled his servants with the em- 
phatie exclamation,—“ Sure they see me dead !!— 
(Miltary Transactions, i., 172.) 

§ Orme states the force of the enemy at 50,000 


} The despondency of the naboh, says Orme, in- 
creased as the hour of danger approached. His 
attendants, by some carelessness Icft his tent un- 


foot, 18,000 horse, and fifty pieees of cannon. 
Clive says 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and forty pieces 
of cannon.—( Letter to Scerct Committes of FE. I. Cy.) 

|| Styan ul Mutakherin, i., 766, 
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abundance—baggage and artillery-waggons, 
elephants and oxen —but paramonnt autho- 
rity over a conquered provinee, larger and 
more populous than their native country. 
The conduet of Meer Jaffier had been hy 
ho ineans unexeeptionable, even in the sight 
of lis aceompliecs. Ie had played for a 
heavy stake with a faltering hand—a species 
of cowardice for which Clive had no sym- 
pathy; nevertheless, it was expedient to 
overlook all minor oceasious of quarrel at this 
critical inoment, and proclaim the traitor 
subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
Meer Jaflier marehed to Moorshedabad. 
Surajah Dowlah learned his approach with 
a degree of terror that prevented him from 
forming any plan of defence: deserted on 
all sides, he strove to conciliate the alienated 
affections of the military commanders by 
lavish gifts; and at length, after balancing 
between the advice given by his counsellors 
—to throw himself upon the merey of the 
English, or again try the fortune of war—he 
renounced both attempts, and accompanied 
by his consort, his young daughter, and 
several other females, quitted the palace 
at dead of might, carrying with |nim a 
number of elephants laden with gold, jewels, 
and baggage of the most costly description.* 
{lad he proceeded fearlessly by land in the 
broad daylight, it is possible that many of the 
loeal authorities would have rallied round 
his standard; but instead of taking a bold 
course, he embarked in some )oats for 
Plassy, hoping to be able to effect a junction 
with a party of the lrench under M. Law, 
who, at the time of the battle of Patna, was 
actually marching to his assistauee. This 
proceeding removed all obstacles from the 
path of Meer Jaflier, and his installation 
was performed with as much pomp as cir- 
cumstances would permit. At the last mo- 
ment, cither from afteeted humility or a 
misgiving as to the dangerous and trouble- 


* Orme says that Surajah Dowlah cscaped by 
night from a window of the palace, accompanied only 
by: a favourite concubine and a eunuch; but Gholam 
Hussein, who, besides his usnal accuracy, may be ex- 
pected to be well informed on the subject, makes the 
statements given in the text, and confirms them hy 
much incidental detail.—(Styar ul Mutakherin, i., 7; 
see also Scott's Bengut, u., 371.) 

+ The interpreter of Clive—a renegade I'renchman, 
called Mustapha, who translated the Styar ul Du- 
takherin—states in a note (1., 773), that the English 
never suspected the cxistence of an inner treasury 
said to contain eight crores (cight million sterling), 
kept, im pursuance of a custom common in India, in 
the zenana or women’s apartments. In corrobora- 
tion, various circumstances are adduced in the history 


ae —- 


some nature of power treacherously usurped, 
he hesitated and refused to take pos- 
session of the sumptuonsly-adorned mus. 
und, or pile of cushions, prepared for him. 
Clive, having vainly tried persuasion, took 
his hand, and placing him on the throne, 
kept him down by the arm while he pre- 
sented the customary homage—a nuzzur, or 
offering of gold mohurs, on 2 salyer. The 
act was sufliciently significative ; theneeforth 
the snbahdars of “Bengal existed i in a degree 
of dependence on the forcign rulers. by 
whom they were nomiuated, with which that 
formerly paid to the most powerful of the 
Great Moguls bears no comparison. 

This public eeremonial was followed by a 
private meeting among the confederates to 
divide the spoil. Whether the extravagance 
of Surajah Dowlah, during his fifteen months’ 
sway, had exhausted a treasury previously 
drained by Mahratta wars and subsidies, or 
whether Meer Jaflier and his countrymen 
suececded in outwitting their English asso- 
ciates, and sceretly possessed themselves of 
the lion’s share,t remains an open question ; 
but it appears that the funds available, 
amounted ouly to 150 laes of rupees—a sum 
far short of that which had heen reckoned 
upon iu the arrangement previously made, 
One large claim was repudiated in a very 
summary manner. When Meer Jaflier, and 
the few persons immediately conecrned in 
the plot, adjourned to the house of Juggut 
Seit, to settle the manner of carrying out 
the treaty, Omichund followed as a matter 
of course. [le had no suspicion of the deceit 
practised upon him; for “Clive, with dis- 
simulation surpassing even the dissimulation 
of Bengal, liad, up to that day, treated him 
with nudiminished kindness.” ‘t Not being 
invited to take his seat on the carpet, Omi- 
chund, in some surprise, withdrew to the 
lower part of the hall, and waited til he 
should be summoned to join the conference. § 


of the individuals whom he asserts to have been par 
ticipants in the secret, to prove their having derived 
jmmense wealth from some hidden source. Among 
others Mini Begum, the favourite wife of Mecr 
Jaflier Khan, who survived him, possessed an im- 
mensce fortune, although her husband was constantly 
involved in disturbances with the soldiery from real 
or affected inability to discharge their arrears of pay. 

{ Macaulay’s Essay on Life’ of Chive. p. 50. 

§ Admiral Watson was not of the party. He died 
in the course of the year of a malignint fever which 
prevailed on the coast. Captain Brereton, when 
questioned before p ene regarding the ceception 
practised on Omichund, bore witness that the admi- 

ral had stigmatiscd the conduct of Clive as ** dishon- 
ourable and iniquitous.”—(Parl. Reports, iii., 151.) 


re 


|The white treaty was produced and read ; 
| its various stipulations (including the utter 


expulsion of the French from Beugal) were 
confirmed, and the pecuniary claims of the 
English met by the immediate payment of one- 
half—two-thirds in money, and one-third 
in plate and jewels; the other portion to be 
discharged iu three equal annual payments.* 

At length Omichund became uneasy at 
the total disregard cyinced of his presence. 
On coming forward, he caught sight of the 
document just read, and exclaimed—* There 


must be some mistake; the general treaty was 


on red paper!’ Clive, who during his long 
residence in India never acquired a know- 
ledge of any Indian language, turned to 
Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants of the 
company, then acting as interpreter, and 
said— It is time to undeceive Omichund.” 
This was easily done; the few words in 
Hindostanee, The red treaty was a trick, 
Omichund—yon are to have nothing,” were 
soon spoken; but the bystanders could 
scarcely have been prepared for the result. 
The Ilindoo was avaricious to the heart’s 
core ; and this sudden disappointment, aimed 
at the tenderest point, and aggravated by 
feelings of anger and humiliation, came like 
the stroke of death. He swooned, and was 
carried to his stately home, where, after re- 
maining many hours in a state of the deepest 
gloom, he began to exhibit symptoms of 
insanity. Some days after he visited Clive, 
who, probably unwilling to recognise the 
full extent of the ruin he had wrought, 
strove to soothe the old man by promises 
of procuring favourable terms with the 
company regarding certain contraets which 

* Clive, ina letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated Moorshedabad, 26th July, 
after giving some details of the battle, says—* ‘The 
suhstance of the treaty with the present nabob is as 
follows :—1st. Confirmation of the mint and all other 
grants and privileges in the treaty with the late 
nabob. 2ndly. An alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against all enemies whatsoever. 3rdly. The French 
factories and cffcets to be delivered up, and they never 
to be permitted to resettle in any of the provinces. 
dthly. One hundred lacs (£1,000,000) to he paid to the 
company in consideration of their losses at Caleutta, 
and the expenses of the campaign. 
(£500,000) to be given to the English sufferers at 
the loss of Calcutta. 
to Gentoos, Moors, &e., black sufferers at the loss of 
Calcutta. 7thly. Seven lacs (£70,000) to the Arme- 
nian sufferers: these Unree last donations to be dis- 
tributed at the pleasure of the admiral and gentle- 
men of the council, including me. 8thly. The en- 
lire property of all lands within the Mahratta ditch, 
which runs round Calcutta, to be vested in the com- 
pany: also G00) yards all round, without the said 
ditch. Ythly. The company to have the zemindary 


othly. Fifty lacs | 


Gthly. ‘Twenty lacs (£200,000) | 
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he held from them; and even spoke of him, 
in an official despateh, as “a person capable 
of rendering great services, and therefore 
not wholly to be discarded.”+ This state- 
ment is, however, quite incompatible with 
the description of Orme, who declares that 
Omichund, after being carricd a senscless 
burthen from the house of Juggut Seit,t 
never rallied, but sank from insanity to 
idiocy. Contrary to the custom of the 
aged in Ilindostan, and especially to his 
former habits and strong reason, Omichund, 
now an imbecile, went about decked in 
gaudy clothing and costly jewels, until his 
death, m the course of about cightcen 
months, terminated the melancholy history. 
Such a transaction can need no comment, 
at least to those who belicve that in all 
cases, under all circumstances, a crime is of 
necessity a blunder.§ In the present in- 
stance there could be no second opinion on 
the point, except as regarded the private 
interests of the persons eonecrned in the 
division of spoil found in the treasury of 
the deposed prince. The commercial in- 
tegrity of the English had laid the foun- 
dation of the. confidence reposed in them 
by the natives, whether Mohammedan or 
Hindoo: the alliance of Juggut Seit and 
other wealthy bankers had been procured 
chiefly by this means, Omichund, in_ his 
endeavours to allay the suspicions of Sura- 
jab Dowlah, had declared that the Enelish 
were famous throughout the world for their 
good faith, inasmuch that a man in Ene- 
land, who, on any occasion, told a lie, was 
ntterly disgraced, and never after admitted 
to the society of his former friends and ac- 
of the country to the south of Calcutta, lying be- 
tween the lake and the river,andreaching as far as Cui- 
pee, they paying the customary rents paid by.the for- 
mer zemindars lo the government. 10thly. Whenever 
the assistance of the English troops shall be wanted, 
their extraordinary charges to be paid by the naboh, 
lithly. No forts to be erected by the government 
on the river side, from Iooghly downwards.” Clive 
carefully avoided all mention of the separate treaties 
for the payment of monies in which he had the 
chief share.—(See Note in ensuing page.) 

+ Life of Chive, 1., 289. 

{ The amount of the reward received by Juggut 
Seit docs not appear. If at all in proportion to his 
previous wealth, it must have been very large. At 
the time of the plunder of Moorshedabad hy the Mah- 
rattas, in 1742, two million and a-half sterling in 
Arcot rupees were taken from the treasury of himself 
and his brother; notwithstanding which they econ- 
tinued to grant bills at sight, of one crore each. 

§ “Using no arguments but such as Machiavelli 
might have employed in his conferences with Borgia,” 
remarks Macaulay, ‘Clive committed not merely a 
erime but a blunder."—(2issay, pi. 51.) 


) guaitanees.% 


ENORMOUS SUMS OBTAINED BY CLIVE IN BENGAL. 


honest dealing was placed in immincut jco- 
pardy by Clive; and years afterwards, rauk 


and wealth failed to preserve him from 
learning, with anger aud bitter humiliation, 


that forgery and lying were vices which, in 
the sight of his countrymen at large, could 
not be atoned for by the most brilliant sue- 
eesses. With regard to the cnormous sums 
acecpted, or, in other words, scized by Eng- 
lish officials, both civil and military, from 
the treasury of Bengal, that also scems to 
resolve itself into a very simple question. 
Hf, like Morari Rao, they had been professed 
leaders of mereenary troops, selling their 
services to the highest bidder, there could 
have been no doubt that, after their own 
fashion of reasoning, they would have well 
earned the stipulated reward. But Clive 
and his ecompecrs were not masters, but 
servants; the troops under their command 
were, like themselves, in the pay of the 
nation or the company; and it was wnques- 
tionably from the government or the Court 
of Directors (to the latter of whom Clive 
repeatedly affirmed that he “owed every- 
thing’’),+ and from them ouly, that rewards 
should have been received. 

Years afterwards, when sternly questioned 
respecting the proceedings of tlis period, 
Clive declared that on recollecting the heaps 
of gold and silver coin piled up in masses, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, through 
which he passed in the treasury of Moor- 
shedabad, he could not but view with sur- 
prise his own moderation in only taking 
(as it appeared)? to the extent of twenty 
to thirty lacs of rupees—that is, between 
£200,000 and .£300,000. This “ modera- 
tion’§ was, however, of brief continuance ; 
for, some time afterwards, on tlic plea of desir- 
ing means wherewith to maintain a Mogul 
dignity conferred on hin, he intimated to 
Meer Jaflier the propriety of its being 
accompanied by a jaghire (or estate for the 
support of a military contingent.) || In their 
relative positions a hint was a command, and 
the quit-rent paid by the I. I, Cy. for the 

* Ornme’s Military Transactions, ti, 137, 

ft Maleolm’s Life of Lord Clive, i., 182. 

Clive cautiously abstained from any explicit 
statement of the sums acquired by him on various 
pretences; and his fellow-ollicials, as far as possible, 
refrained from acknowledging the extent of his ex- 
tortions or their own, even when sharply cross- 
examined before parliament. 

§ In a letter addressed to Mr. Pigot, dated Au- 
gust, 1757, Clive speaks of his * genteel ecompe- 
lenee,” and “a pessible reverse of fortune,’ as rea- 
sons for desiring to leave Bengal. Mr. Viget pro- 


This invaluable prestige of | extensive lands held by them to the south of 
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Calcutta, amounting to nearly £30,000 
sterling per annum, was forthwith ceded. 
To return to the general narrative. Su- 
rajah Dowlah and his female companions 
reached Raj Mahal on the third night after 
leaving Moorshedabad. Exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and famishing with hunger, they 
landed, took refuge in a deserted gardcu, 
aud began to prepare a mess of rice and 
pulse (called kichery), the common food of 
the country. While engaged in this un- 
wonted task, the fugitives were discovered 
hy a man of low condition, whose ears had 
heen cut off by order of Surajah Dowlah 
a twelvemonth before. Dissembling lis 
vengeful fecliugs, he aflected compassion 
aud respect for the prinec, and assisted in 
the preparation of the meal, but scerctly 
sent word to the soldicrs cngaged in pursuit 
where to find the object‘of their scarch. At 
this very time, Law and his detachinent were 
within three hours’ march of Raj Mahal; 
but they were driven from place to place 
hy a party under Major Coote, and even- 
tually expelled from Bengal; while Surajah 
Dowlah was seized by the emissarics of Meer 
Jaflicr, Jaden with chains, treated with every 
specics of cruelty compatible with the pre- 
scryation of life, and dragged through Moor- 
shedabad, to the presence of his successor. 
lt was noon; but Mecr Jaflicr, though seated 


on the musnud, had taken his daily dose of | 


bang, 9] and was incapable of giving iistruc- 
tions regarding the treatment of the prisoner. 
His son Mecran, a lad of about scventecn, 
took upon himself to decide the questicn. 
This mere boy, educated in the harem, and 
remarkably effeminate both in dress and 
speech, possessed a heart no less callous to 
the gentler feclings of liumanity than that | 
of sn old and unprincipled politician, hard- 
ened in the world’s ways. “ Pity and com- 
passion,” he said, “spoilt business.” Jt 
searecly needed the murmuring and dissen- 
sion which pervaded the army, when the 
capture and ignominious treatment of their 
late ruler became known, to decide his fate. 
bably sympathised with him, for he himself aceumn- 
lated a fortune of £100,000, chicfly (according to 
Mr. Watts) by Iending money at high interest to the 
nabob, the chiefs, and managers of provinces—a prec- 
tice, says Sir Jolin Malcolm, then too common to be 
considered as in any way disercditable.—(ii., 251.) 

|| F%de his own evidence before the Ilouse of 
Commons. Such a solicitation was clearly opposed to 
the duty of a servant of the E. I. Cy. and a Lien- 
tenant-colonel in the British army.—(Parl. Papers, 
vol. li, p. 154.) 

q An intoxicating beverage, made from hemp. 
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Meeran caused him to be confined in 2 small 


chamber near his own apartments, and then 
, summoning his personal friends, asked which 


of them wonld serve the existing admin- 
istration, by removing the only obstacle to 


its permanency. One after another pe- 


remptorily rejected the dastardly office; at 
length it was accepted by a man under pe- 
culiar obligations to the parents of the des- 
tined victim, in conjunction with a favourite 
servant of Meeran’s. On beholding the en- 
trance of the assassins, Surajah Dowlah at 
once guessed their purpose. ‘They will not 


| suffer me even to live in obscurity !” he ex- 


claimed ; and then requested that water might 
be provided for the performance of the puri- 
fication commanded by the Koran before 
death. A large vessel which stood at hand 
was emptied rudely over him, and he was 
hewn down by repeated sabre strokes; “se- 
yeral of which fell,” says the Mohammedan 
historian, “on a face renowned all over Bengal 
for regularity of feature and sweetness of 
expression.” The memory of a past deed of 
violence came over the prince in this terrible 
hour, and he died declaring, in allusion to an 
officer whom he had tyrannically caused to 
be execnted in the streets of Moorshedabad, 
“ Wussein Kooli, thou art avenged !” * 

The inorning after this event Mecr Jaffier 
visited Clive, and, in the words of the former, 
“thought it necessary to palliate the matter 
on motives of policy.” Clive docs not ap- 
pear to have deemed auy excuse necessary ; 
but the truth was, his own neglect had been 
unjustifiable, in uot taking precautionary 
measures to guard at least the life of a ruler 
deposed by a conspiracy in which the English 
played the leading part. No effort was made 
to protect even the female relatives + of the 


‘murdered prince from erucl indignities at 


the hands of Meer Jaffier and his son, and 
his consort and infant daughter were robbed 
of all the valuables about them, and sent 


* The above aecount is, as before stated, chiefly 
derived from the Siyar ud Mutakherin. The author 
is strongly prejudiced against Surajah Dowlah, to 
whom he was distantly related. Tle had been taken 
prisoner in an engagement between this prince and 
Skaocat Jung, a rival pretender to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal, who was slain during a fit of intoxica- 
tion, The conduct of Surajah Dowlah on this oc- 
casion, does not corroborate the statements made by 
Orme and Stewart of his crueliy and violence, and 
it is possible that these have been exagecrated ; but 


Dn” 


unhappily, all the evidenee comes from one side. 


{ Surajah Dowlah was five-and-twenty at the time | 


of his assassination, lis mother, on beholding the 
mangled remains dragged past lier windows, rushed 
into the street, without vl or slippers, and clasped 
the body in her arms, but was forced back with blows. 


MURDER OF SURAJATI DOWLAH.—REJOICING AT CALC 


into confinement in a manner calculated to 
inflict indelible disgrace on Mohammedan 
females of rank. 

In Calcutta all was triumph and rejoicing. 
Few stopped to think, amid the excitement 
created by the tide of wealth fast pouring in, 
of past calamities or future cares. It was a 
momentous epoch; the step once taken was 
irrevocable; the company of traders had 
assumed a new position—heneeforth to be 
rulers and lawgivers, with almost irrespon- 
sible sway over a territory far larger and 
more popnlous than then native land. It 
may be doubted if the directors at home 
gave much heed to these considerations ; 
their representatives im India certainly did 
not, each onc being fully occupied in gather- 
ing the largest possible share of the spoil. 
The monies stipulated for in restitution of the 
damage inflicted in Caleutta, with those de- 
manded on behalf of the squadron, army, and 
committee, amounted to £2,750,000, besides 
donations to individuals.[ The company xc- 
ceived property to the amonnt of £1,500,000, 
and territorial revenues valucd by Clive at 
£100,000 a-year. <A fleet of 100 boats, with 
flags flying and music playing, bore to Fort 
William 800,000 in coined silver alone, 
besides plate and jewels, as the first instal- 
ment of the promised reward, 

Leaving the Bengal functionaries in the 
enjoyment of wealth and influence, it is ne- 
cessary to narrate the cotemporary proceed- 
ings of the Madras presidency. 

AFFAIRS 1N TRE CaRNATIC AND CoroMAN- 
pEL Coast.—Upon the breaking out of war 
between Great Britain and France in 1756, 
the French ministry resolved to strike an im- 
portant blow in India. A powerful armament 
was fitted out, and entrusted to the charge 
of Connt Jally, an officer of Lrish extraction, 
who had shared the exile of James IL, 
and was no less noted for personal courage 
than for strong feclings against England. 

+ The army and navy had £500,000 for their 
share, Clive coming in, as commander-in-chief, for 
£20,000. Asa member of the Secret Committee, he 
received ta the amount of £25,000, the others having 
£24,000 each; besides which every one of them ob- 
tained a special gift from Meer Jaffier: that of Clive 
is variously stated at from £160,000 to £200,000. 
The General Council (not of the committee) received 
£60,000, Among the individuals who profited 


largely hy what Clive termed the “generosity” of | 


Meer Jaflier, was Mr. Drake, the runaway governor 
of Calentta. Lushington (who forged the hand and 
seal of Admiral Watson) had, Clive stated in reply 
to parliamentary inquiry, “something very trifling, 
—about 50,000 rupees.”—(Parl. Reports.) The di- 
vision of the booty occasioned very scrious disputes 
between the army and the navy, 


UTTA. | 


| 


EXPEDITION YO J11K CARNATIC UNDER COUNT LALLY—1758, 
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‘Ile was accompanied hy his own regiment of | 


Trish (1,080. strong), by fifty of the royal 
artillery, and a great number of officers of 
distinction, The court of Versailles looked 
on the suecess of the expedition as a matter 
of certainty, and direeted the commencement 
of operations by the siege of Fort St. David. 
Their anticipated conquests were marred by 
a remarkable series of disasters. The flect 
quitted Brest in May, 1757, and carried 
with them the infection of a malignant fever 
then raging in the port. No less than 300 
persons diced before reaching Rio Janciro ; 
and from one canse or anothcr delays arose, 
which hindered the ships from reaching 
Pondieherry until the end of April, 1758. 
There new diflicultics occurred to obstruct 
the path of Lally. Ie had been especially 
directed to put down, at all hazards, the dis- 
scnsion and yeuality which prevailed among 
the French officials, and to compel them to 
‘| make exertions forthe benefit of their employ- 
ers, instead of the accumulation of private 
fortunes. ‘he task was at best an onerous 
one, and Lally set about it with an nncom- 
promising zeal, which, under the cireum- 
stances, bordered on indiseretion. Perfectly 
conyersant with the technicalities of his pro- 
fession, he was wilful and presumptuous: 
his daring plans, if heartily seconded, might 
have been crowned with brilliant sueeess; as 
it was, they met the same fate as those of La 
Bourdonnais, while he was reserved for a doom 
more terrible, and equally unmerited. Some 
of his early measures were, however, attended 
with suecess. The Enghsh beheld with 
alarm the overpowering additions made to 
the foree of the rival nation ; and when, after 
a prolonged siege, Fort St. David capitulated, 
‘serious apprehensions were cntertained for 
the safety of Madras. The want of funds 
alone prevented Lally from making an im- 
mediate attack. After vainly cndeayouring 
to raise sufficient supplies on credit, he re- 
solved to direct to their attainment the next 
operations of the war. The rajali of Tanjore, 
when hard pressed, in 1751, by the united 
force of Chunda Salih and Dupleix, had 
given a bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which 
remained unredeemed at Pondicherry. ‘To 
extort payment of this sum an expedition 
was now undertaken against Tanjore, and on 
the march thither, many ernel acts of vio- 


* At Kivaloor, the seat of a celebrated pagoda, 
Lally, in the hope of finding hidden treasures, ran- 
sacked the houses, dug up the foundations, dragged 
the tanks, and carried away the brass idols; but to 
very little purpose as far as booty was concerned. 
Six Brahmins lingered about the violated shrines; and 


lence were committed. The rajah, after 
some resistance, ollered to comproimise the 
matter by the payment of a sum much infe- 
rior to that required. The French com- 
mander was willing to abate his pecuniary 
demand, provided he should he supplied with 
600 cattle for draught and provisions, which 
were greatly needed for the troops. The 
rajah refused, on the plea that his religion did 
not sanction the surrender of kine for the 
unhallowed uses of Europeans. The impe- 
tnous Lally had before excited strong feelings 
of aversion in the minds of the natives by 
obliging them to earry burthens for the army, 
and other services which he enforeed pro- 
miscuously, without regard to thc laws of 
east: lie now treated the assertion of the 
rayjah as a inere pretext to gain time, similar 
to those practised upon Chunda Sahib on a 
previous occasion; thercfore, making little 
allowanee for the invariable prolixitics of 
eastern ucgotiation, he declared that unless 
an arrangement were forthwith agreed on, 
the rvajah and all his family should be 
shipped as slaves to the Mauritius. The 
Hindoos rarely indulge in intemperate lan- 
guage; and the Tanjore prince, stung and 
astonished by the outrage offered him, re- 
solyed to perish sooner than succumb to his 
insulting foe. At lis earnest request, an 
English detachment was sent from Trichino- 
poly to his assistance. Lally continued the 
assault on ‘Tanjore, and had effected a 
breach, when news arrived that the English 
flect, after an indecisive engagement with 
that of France,+ had anchored before Karical, 
from wheuce alone the besieging foree could 
derive supplies. Powder and provisions 
were both nearly exhausted, and Lally, by 
the almost unanimous opinion of a council 
of war, withdrew from Tanjore, and hastened 
to Pondicherry, with the intention of making 
a simultancous attack hy sca and land on 
Madras. ‘This project fell to the ground, 
owing to the determination of the naval 
commander to quit India immediately, which, 
notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
local government and the army, he per- 
sisted in doing, on the ground that the dis- 
ahlement of the ships, and the disease and 
diminution of the crews, rendered it impera- 
tively necessary to refit at the Mauritius. 
Lally thus weakened, direeted his next en- 


Lally, suspecting that they were spies, caused them 
all to be shot off from the muzzle of his eanncn.— 
(Wilks’ History of Aysoor, i., 397.) 

+ The English suffered most in their shipping ; the 
French in their men. —(} ade Owen Cambridge's -4e- 
count of the War in India, from 1750 to 1760, p. 123.) 
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deavours against Areot, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of that place through the 
artifices of Reza Sahib (now dignified by the 
Freneh with the title of nabob), who opened 
a correspondence with the governor placed 
there by Mohammed Ali, and induced hin 
to make a pretended capitulation, and come 
over with his troops to the service of the 
enemy. About the time of entering Arcot, 
Lally was joined by Bussy. This officer 
had, by the exercise of extraordinary ability, 
maintained his position in the court of 
Salabut Jung, and dexterously threading 
his way amid the intrigues of the Moham- 


| medan courtiers, headed by the brothers of 


the subahdar (Nizam Ali and Bassalut 
Jung), had contrived, with very slender 
means, to uphold the power of his country- 
men in connexion with the ruler they had 
nominated.* Lally did not, or would not, see 
that the authority of the French at Hydera- 
bad—that even the important possessions of 
the Northern Circars, rested almost wholly 
on the great personal influence of onc man ; 


' and notwithstanding the arguments and 


entreaties of Bussy and Salabut Jung, the 
troops were recalled to Pondicherry. It 
appears that Lally, having heard of the large 
sums raised by Dupleix on his private eredit, 


| hoped that Bussy might be able to do so 


likewise; and he listened with mingled sur- 
prise and disappointment to the averment of 
the gencrous and high-principled officer, that 
having never uscd his influence with the 
subalidar as a means of amassing wealth, he 
was altogether incapable of affording any ma- 
terial assistance in peeuniary affairs, The 
government of Pondicherry declared them- 
sclves devoid of the means of maintaining the 
army, upon which Count d’Estaigne and 
other leading officers agreed in council, that it 
was better to die by a musket-ball, under the 
ramparts of Madvas, than by hunger within 
the walls of Pondicherry, and determined to 


| comnicnce offensive operations by endeavour- 
ing to bombard the Mnglish settlement, shut 
| np the troops in Fort St. George, pillage the 


Black Town, and lay waste the surronnding 
country, ‘The sum of 91,000 rupees was 
raised for the purpose, of which 60,000 were 
contributed by Lally himself, and the re- 


* A detailed account of his proceedings occupies a 


| considerable part of Orme’s Military Transactions. 


t No attempt was made to defend the Black 
Town; but after its seizure by the French, the ling- 
lish pereciving the intemperance and disorder of the 
hostile troops, strove to profit by the opportunity, 
and sallied out 600 strong. They were, however, 
driven back with the loss of 200 men and six ollicers. 


LALLY INEFFECTUALUY BESIEGES MADRAS—1758-59. | 


mainder in smaller sums by members of | 
council and private individuals. The force | 
thus sparely provided with the sinews of 
war, consisted of 2,700 European, and 4,000 | 
Indian troops. The English, apprised of 
the intended hostilities, made active prepa- 
rations for defence under the veteran gencral, 
Lawrence, and their cfforts were again fa- | 
voured by climatorial influenees; for the 
French expedition, though in readiness to 
leave Pondicherry at the beginning of No- 
yember, 17.58, was prevented by heavy rains | 
from reaching Madras till the middic of | 
Deeember, and this at a crisis when Lally | 
had not funds to secure the subsistence of 
the troops for a single week. ‘The spoil of 
the Black Townt furnished means for the 
erection of batteries, and the subsequent 
arrival of a million livres from the Mauri- 
tius, led to the conversion of the blockade 
(whieh was at first alone intended) into a 
siege; but, either from prudential considera- 
tions or disafiection,{ the officers refused to 
seeond the ardour of their commander; and 
after nine weeks’ tarry (during the last fort- 
night of which the troops had subsisted 
almost entirely upon some rice and butter 
captured in two small vessels from Bengal), 
the approach of an English ficet of six sail, 
compelled the enemy to dceamp by night 
with all haste. The state of feeling at 
Pondicherry may be easily conceived from 
the assertion of Lally, that the disastrous 
result of the expedition was celebrated by 
the citizens as a triumph over its unpopular 
commander. Their ill-founded rejoicings 
were of brief continuance ; scofling was soon 
merged in gloomy apprehensions, destined 
to find a speedy realisation. The arrival of 
an important accession to the English force, 
under Colonel Coote, in October, 1759, 
decided for the time the struggle between 
Trance and England for supremacy in India. 
Wandewash was speedily attacked anc car- 
ried. ually, while marching to attempt its 
recovery, was met and defeated. Bussy | 
placed himself at the head of a regiment, to - 
lead the men to the charge of the bayonct, 
as the only meaus of saving tlre battle; had 
lis horse wounded uadcr him, was aban- 
doncd by the troops, and taken prisoner. 


t Orme says the former; Lally, in his Jemotrs, 
the latter: at the same time he severely eensures the 
plots and whole conduct of the Pondicherry govern- 
ment, declaring, in an intercepted letter, that he 
“would rather go and command the Kafirs of Mada- 
gascar, than remain in this Sodom; which it is im- 
possible but the fire of the English must destroy sooner 
or later, even though that of heaven should not.” 


FIRST APPEARANCE AND 


Chittaput, Arcot, Devicotta, Karical, Val- 
dore, Cuddalore, and other forts, were sue- 
cessively captured; and by the beginning 
of May, 1760, the French troops were con- 
fined to the hounds of Pondieherry, and the 
nelish, having reecived further reinforec- 
ments, eneamped within four miles of the 


town. Lally shrank from no amount of 


danger or fatigne in his exertions to rally 
the troops aud subdue the pervading spirit 
of mutiny and corruption. As the last 
chance of upholding the national interest, 
he resorted to the policy of Duplcix, and 
Iooked round for some native power as an 
auxiliary. The individual on whom he 
fixed was Ilyder Ali,* a soldier of fortune, 
who had rsen to the command of the 


*The great-grandfather of Hyder Ali was a reli- 
gious person, named [helole, who migrated from the 
Punjab and settled with his two sons at the town of 
Alund, 110 miles from Hyderabad. Here he erected 
a small mosque hy charitable contributions, nnd 
also what is termed a fakeer’s mokan—that is a house 
for the fakeer, who attends at the mosque and pro- 
cures provisions for the use of the worshippers. By 
this speculation, Bhelole raised some property, but 
net suflicient to support the families of his sons, who 
left him and obtained cmployment at Sera as reve- 
mue peons. One of these, named Mohammed Ali, 
left a son called Futtch, who having distinguished 
himself for bravery, was promoted to be a Naik 
or commander of twenty peons. From this position 
he gradually rose to ensinence, and marricd a lady of 
a rank superior to his own. The circumstances at- 
tending this union were altogether of a romantic 
character. he father of the lady was rohbed and 
niurdered near the borders of Bednore while travers- 
ing the peninsula. His widow and two daughters 
begged their way to Colar, where they were relieved 
from further ditticulty by Hyder Naik, who married 
both the sisters in succession—a practice not for- 
bidden by the Mohammedan law. Two sons, of | 
whom the younger was the famous ITyder Ali, were 
born to the second wife, and they had respectively 
attained the age of nine and seven years, when their 
fither was slain in upholding the cause of the Mo- 
hammedan noble whom he served, against the pre- 
tensions of a rival candidate for one of the minor Dec- 
cant governments in 1728. The patron of Hyder 
Naik was defeated and slain; the family of the latter 
fell into the lands of the victor, and on pretence of 
a balance due from the deceased to the revenues of 
the province, a sum of money was extorted from his 
heirs by cruel and ignominious tortures, applied to 
both the lads, and even, Colonel Wilks supposes, to 
the widow herself. I[yder Ali waited thirty-two 
years for an opportunity of revenge; and then, ns will 
be shown ina subsequent page, grasped it with the 
avidity of a man retaliating nn injury of yesterday. 
Meanwhile his mother, being permitted to depart 
after having, in the words of her grandson, Tippoo 
Sultan, “lost everything but her children and Ae 


honour,” sought refuge among her own kindred. 

Through the influence of a maternal uncle, the 

elder hoy was received into the service of a Hindoo 

officer of rank, and gradually rose to a respectable 

position ; but Hyder Ali attained the age of twenty- 
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Mysoor army. With him Lally concluded 
au agreement, by which Hyder undertook 
to furnish a certain quantity of bullocks for 
the supply of Pondicherry, and to join the 
French with 3,000 picked horse and 5,000 
sepoys. In return he was to receive imme- 
diate possession of the fort of Theagur—an 
important station, about fifty miles from 
Pondicherry, situate near two of the prin- 
cipal passes in the Carnatic, with, it is alleged, 
the promise even of Madnra and ‘Tinnivelly, 
in the event of the favourable termination of 
the war. A detachment of the English 
army, sent to interrupt the march of the 
Mysoor troops, was defeated; but, after 
remaining in the vicinity of Pondicherry 
abont a month, Hyder decamped one night 


. 


seven without entering on any profession, in utter 
ignorance of the first elements of reading and writing, 
absent from home for weeks together on some secret 
expedition of voluptuous riot, or passing, as was the 
custom of his whole life, to the opposite extreme of 
rigid abstinence and excessive exertion—wandering 
in the woods in pursuit of wild beasts, himself hardly 
less ferocious. At length he thought fit to join his 
brother’s corps as a volunteer on a special occasion, 
and having attracted the attention of Nunjeraj by 
his singular bravery and self-possession, he was at 
once placed in command of some troops, and from 
that time acquired power by rapid steps. The 
authority of the Mysoor state then rested wholly in 
the hands of Nunjeraj and his brother Deoraj; but 
the death of the latter, and the incapacity of the 
former, induced an attempt on the part of the rajah 
to become a king in reality as well as name. I}vder 
at one time sided with, at another against, the rajah, 
his object in both cases being purely selfish. An 
invasion of Mysoor hy the Mahrattas, in 1759, con- 
tributed to his aggrandisement, by giving scope for 
the exercise of his warlike abilities; but he played a 
desperate game; for the queen-mother, perceiving 
his daring temper, dreaded to find her son released 
from the hands of one usurper only to fall into worse 
custody, and laid n scheme, in conjunction with a 
Mahratta chief, for the destruction of Hyder Ali, 
who was then engaged at a distance from court. 
Hyder escaped with difficulty, and having travelled 
ninety-eight miles in twenty hours (the first seventy- 
five on the same horse), reached Bangalore, the fort 
and district of which had been given him shortly 
before as a personal jaghire, just in time to precede 
the orders sent by the rajah to close the gates against 
him. The strength of the Mahrattas was shattered 
by the disastrous battle of Paniput, in 1760; the ex- 
hausting strife of the European power in the Car- 
natic precluded their interference ; and Hyder found 
means to reduce his nominal master to the condi- 
tion of a state pensioner, and then looked round for 
further food for ambition. As an illustration of the 
cruelty of his nature, it is related that when after 
the successful termination of the rebellion, Kundee 
Rao, the brave and faithful general of the rajah, was 
surrendered to the conqueror with an earnest sup- 
plication for kind treatnient. Hyder replied, that he 
would not only spare his life, but cherish him like a 
patoquet; and the miserable captive was accordingly 
confined in an iron cage, and fed on rice and milk. 
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with his whole force, on account of internal 


| proceedings which threatened the downfall 


of his newly-usurped authority in Mysoor. 


| The English, so soon as the rains had ceased, 


actively besieged Pondicherry. Insubordina- 
tion, dissension, and privation of every de- 
scription * seconded their efforts within the 
Lally himself was sick and worn out 
with vexation and fatigue. The garrison 
surrendered at discretion in January, 1760,+ 
aud the council of Madras lost no time in 
levelling its fortifications with the ground.{ 
The consequences predicted by Bussy, 
from his compulsory abandonment of Salabut 
Jung, had already ensued. An expedition 
from Bengal, fitted out by the English against 


| the Northern Circars, had wrested from the 


French these importaut possessions. Mahé 
and its dependencies on the Malabar coast 


| had been likewise attacked, and reduced a 


few mouths before the fall of Pondicherry. 
Theagur capitulated after a feeble resistance ; 
and the capture of the strong fort of Jinjee iu 
April, 1761, completed the triumph of the 
English, and left the French without a single 


| military post in India. 


The storm of popular indignation at this 


| disastrous state of affairs was artfully directed 


upon the devoted head of Lally. On his 
return to France the miuistry, seconded by 
the parliament of Paris, threw him into the 
Bastille, and ou various frivolous pretexts he 
was condemned to die the death of a traitor 
andafelon. Errors of judgment, arrogance, 
and undue severity might with justice have 
been ascribed to Lally; but on the opposite 


* When famine prevailed to an inereasing extent 
in Pondicherry, Lally strove to prolong the defence 
by sending away the few remaining cavalry, at the 
risk of capture by the English; by returning all 
prisoners under a promise not to serve again; and 


| also by expelling the mass of the native inhabitants, 
| to the number of 1,400, without distinetion of sex or 
| age. 


The wretched multitude wandered in families 
and companies to various points, and sometimes 
strove to foree a path through the hosts of the 
enemy, or back within the gates from whieh they had 
heen expelled, mecting on either side death from the 
sword or the bullet. For eight days the outeasts 
vontinued to traverse the cireumscribed space he- 
tween the fortifications and the English eneamp- 
ment, the seant-spread roots of grass affording their 
sole means of subsistence. At length the English 
commander suflered the survivors to pass; and though 
they had neither home nor friends in prospect, de- 


liveranee from sufferings more prolonged, if less in- 


tense, than those endured in the Black-Hole, was 
hailed with rapturous gratitude.—(Orme, ii., 699.) 
An episode like this speaks volumes on the unjustiti- 
able character of a war, between civilised and Chris- 
tian nations, whieh is liable to subjcet heathen popu- 
lations to calamities so direful and unprovoked, 
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side of the scale ought to have beeu placed un- | 


compromising fidelity to the nation and com- 
pany he served, and pertect disinterestedness, 
together with the uninterrupted exercise of 
energy united to military talents. It is re- 
lated that he confidently anticipated a tri- 
umphant issue to the proceedings instituted 
against him, and was seated in his dungeon 
sketching a chart of the Coromandel coast, 
when tidings of the fatal sentence arrived. 
“Ts this the reward of forty-five years of 
faithful service ?”” he exclaimed ; and snatch- 
ing up a pair of compasses, strove to drive 
them to his heart. The bystanders prevented 
the fulfilment of this criminal attempt, and 
left to the representatives of the French 
nation the disgrace of perpetrating what 
Voltaire boldly denounced as “a murder 
committed with the sword of justice.” A few 
hours after his condemnation, Lally, then in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, was dragged 
iu a dirty dung-cart through the streets of 
Paris to the scaffold, a gag being thrust in 
his mouth to prevent any appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the populace. 

La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally, were 
successive victims to the ingratitude of the 
French company. Bussy was more fortu- 
nate. Upon his capture by the English he 
was immediately released on parole, greatly 
to the dismay and disappointment of Mo- 
hammed Ali, the nabob of the Carnatic. 
He subsequently returned to France, and, 
strengthened by au aristocratic marriage 
(with the niece of the Duc de Choiseuil), 
lived to enjoy a high reputation and a con- 


+ The departure of Lally for Madras was marked 
by a scene of a most discreditable character. The 
Freneh officers raised a shout of derision, as their late 
commander passed along the parade a worn and de- 
jeeted prisoner, and would have proeeeded to violence 
but for the interference of his English eseort. The 
same reception awaited Dubois, the king’s commis- 
sary. He stopped and offered to answer any aecu- 
sation that might be bronght forward, upon which a 
man came forth from among the crowd and drew his 
sword. Dubois did the same: he was of advaneed 
age, with the additional infirmity of deleetive sight; 
and the seeond pass laid him dead at the feet of his 
antagonist. ‘The catastrophe was received with ap- 
plause by the bystanders, and not one of them would 
even assist the servant of the deecascd in the re- 
moval of the body. The unpopularity of Dubois 
originated in his energetic protests against the dis- 
order and venality of the loeal government. 

+ A sharp dispute took place between the officers 
of the crown and of the company. Colonel Coote 
claimed Pondieherry for the nation; Mr. Pigot on 
behalf of his employers; and the latter gentleman 
being able to enforce his arguments by refusing to ad- 
vanee money for the payment of the troops, unless the 
point was eonecded, gained the day.—(Orme, i., 724.) 
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siderable fortunc. The company itself was 
soon extinguished,* and the power of the 
nation in Jndia hecame quite ineonsidcrable. 

Arrams or Bunaan resumen rrom 3757. 
—The first important danger which menaeed 
the duration of Mecr Jafficr’s usurped 
authority, was the approach of the Shah-zada 
or hcir-apparent to the throne of Delhi, who 
having obtained from his father formal in- 
vestiture as subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, now advanecd to assert his 
claims by force of arms. The emperor 
(Alumgcer JI.) was at this period completely 
in the power of his intriguing vizier, Shaab 
or Ghazi-oo-deen (the grandson of the 
famous nizam); and the prince had only 
escaped the toils of the imperious minister 
by eutting his way, sword in hand, with 
half-a-dozen followers, through the body of 
guards stationcd to retain him a close 
prisoner within his own palace. ‘The spirit 
manifested by this daring exploit did not 
characterise his after carcer, for he proved 
quite incapable of grappling with the many 
difficulties which beset his path. The gov- 
ernors or nabobs of Allahabad and Oude, 
both virtually independent powers, sup- 
ported his cause at the onset; and the prince 
further endcavonred to obtain the support 
of the English by large promises. His offers 
were declined, and active co-operation with 
Mcer Jaffier resolved on, The Shah-zada 
and his adhcrents advanced to Patna; but 
the treachery of the nabob of Oude, in 
taking advantage of the privilege accorded 
him of a safe place for his family, to seize 
the fortress of Allahabad, eompelled the ruler 
of that province to march back for the pro- 
tection or recovery of his own dominions. 
The result of their disunion was to bereave 
the Shah-zada of friends and resources. In 
this position he solicited a sum of moncy 
from the English general in requital for the 
abandonment of his pretensions in Bengal, 
and £1,000 were forwarded to the in- 
poverished descendant of a powerful dynasty. 
Through the influence of Shaab-oo-dcen, 

* French trade with India ‘vas laid open in 1770; 
but in 1785 a new company was incorporated, and 
lasted until 1790, when its final abolishment, at the 
expiration of two years, was decreed by the National 
Assembly.—(Maepherson, pp. 275—284.) 

+ The Allahabad ruler, while marching homeward, 
was met by M. Law with a French detachment, and 
entreated to return to the Shah-zada and assist in 
besieging Patna, which, it was urged, would occasion 
but a very slight delay. The proposition was rejected ; 
the nabob continued his march, but being eventually 
persuaded by the rival subahdar to trust to his gen- 


erosity, was made prisoner and put to death. 


the emperor was compelled to sign a sunnud 
(cdict or commission), transferring the empty 
title of subahdar of Bengal to his second 
son, and confirming Mecr Jaffier in all real 
power, under the name of his deputy. Upon 
this oceasion Clive obtained the rank of a 
lord of the empire, which afforded him a 
pretext for cxtorting a jaghire amounting to 
£30,900 per annum ; although, at the very 
time, the treasury of Bengal was almost ex- 
hausted, and the soldicrs of the province 
clamorons for arrears of pay: and moreover, 
so doubtful a complexion had the alliance 
between the English and Meer Jafficr already 
assumed, that immediately after the departure 


of the Shah-zada, the nabob was suspected of 


intriguing with a forcign power for the expul- 
sion of his well-bcloved coadjutors. The 
Bengal presidency learned with alarm the 
approach of a great armament fitted out by 
the Dutch at Batavia. Seven ships ascended 
the Ilooghly to within a few miles of Cal- 
cutta, where 700 Enropean and 800 Malay 
soldicrs disembarked, with the avowed in- 
tention of marching thence to the Duteh 
settlement of Chinsura. England and Hol- 
land were at peacc; but Clive, notwith- 
standing the absence of any hostile mani- 
festation on the part of the newly-arrived 
force, obtained from the nabob a direct 
contradiction to the encouragement he had 
previously given, and a positive order for 
the Dutch to leave the river.t An English 
detachment was sent to intercept the march 
of the troops to Chinsura, but the officer in 
command (Colonel Forde) hesitated about 
proceeding to extremities, and sent to head- 
quarters for explicit instructions. Clive was 
engaged at the card-table when the message 
uyrived. Tearing off a ship from the letter 
just presented to him, he wrote in pencil: 
“ Dear Forde,—Fight ’em immediately, and 
Tl} send an order of council to-morrow.” 
Yorde obeyed, and succeeded in completely 
routing the enemy, so that of the 700 
Europeans, not above fourteen reached 
Chinsura, the rest being either taken pri- 
t The dominant influence of Clive is illustrated by 
an anecdote recorded in the Siyar ul Mutakherin. 
A fray having taken place between the soldiers of 
Clive and those of one of the oldest and most at- 
tached adherents of Meer Jaffier, the nabob re- 
proaehed his officer for what had occurred, exelaim- 
ing, “ Have you yet to learn in what position heaven 
has placed this Colonel Clive 2” The accused replied, 
that so far from seeking a pretext of quarrel with 
the colonel, he “never rose in the morning without 
making three profound hows to his jackass ;"—a 
specch which Scott (7fistory of the Deccan, ii., 376) 
explains as meant in allusion to the nabob himself. 
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soners or slain. The attack upon the ships 
was equally successful, the whole being cap- 
tured. After this heavy blow, the Dutch, 
to save their settlements in Bengal from 
total destruction, made peace with their 
powerful opponents by paying the expenscs 
of the war; while Clive, aware of the irre- 
gularity of his proceedings,* facilitated the 


| termination of the dispute by the restora- 


tion of the captured vessels in December, 
1759. Early in the following year he re- 
signed the government of Bengal, and sailed 
for England. 

It has been asserted that Clive never snf- 
fered his personal interests to interfere with 
those of his employers. Had this been the 
truth, he would certainly not have qnitted 


| India at so critical a period for the E. I. Cy. 


as the year 1760. It was not age (for he 
was yet but five-and-thirty) nor failing 
strength (for he declared himself ‘in excel- 
lent health’’) that necessitated his departure ; 
neither is it easy to find any less selfish 
reasons than a desire to place and enjoy in 
safety his immense wealth, leaving those at 
whose expense it had been accumulated to 
bear alone the brunt of the impending storm. 
His opinion of Meer Jaflier was’ avow- 
edly changed; for thongh he continued 
personally to address him as the most mu- 
nificent of princes, yet in his semi-officiat 
correspondence with his own countrymen, 
the “ generally esteemed” individnal of two 
years ago, becomes an “ old man, whose days 
of folly are without number.” The English 
in general attributed to the ruler of their 
own nomination every vice previously al- 
leged against Surajah Dowlah. It was 


_ urged, that whatever soldierly qualifications 


he might have possessed in the days of Ali 


| Verdi Khan, had passed with the vigour of 


youth, leaving him indolent and incapable ; 
but easily carried away hy unfounded sus- 
picions to perpetrate, or at least sanction, 
dceds of midnight assassination against in- 
nocent and defenceless persons of cither 
sex.f <A native anthorityt describes Mecr 
Jaflier as taking a childish delight in sitting, 
decked with costly jewels, on the musnud, 
which he disgraced by habitual intoxication, 


* He remarked, with regard to these transactions, 
that “a puhlic man may occasionally be ealled upon 
to act with a halter round his neck.” 

+ The infant brother or nephew of Surajah Dow- 
lah, on the accession of Meer Jallier, is stated to have 
been murdered hy being pressed to death between 
pleces of wood used in packing bales of shawls. 

} Styar ul Mutakherin, ii., 19. 

§ Clive calls him “a worthless young dog,” and 


as well as by profligacy of the most un- 
seemly description. ‘The English he feared 
and hated, but lacked energy aud ability to 
offer any systematic opposition to their 
encroachments. The leading Hindoos be- 
came objects of aversion to him on account 
of their intimate connexion with the power- 
ful foreigners, and plots were laid for the 
destruction of several individuals, with vary- 
ing success. The chief instigator of these in- 
trignes was Meeran, the heir-apparent, who, 
in spite of the inexperience of youth and a 
merciless disposition, possessed a degree of 
energy and perseverance which, together 
with strong filial affection, rendered him the 
chief support of his father’s throne.§ The 
“chuta” (little or yonng) nabob and the Eng- 
lish regarded one another with scarcely dis- 
gnised distrust. The Begum (or princess), the 
mother of Meeran, betrayed excessive anxiety « 
for the safety of her only son; and although 
her affectionate intercessions were treated 
with contemptuous disdain by the servants 
of the company, they were far from being 
uncalled for; since it needed no extraordi- 
nary foresight to anticipate that the ill-de- 
fined claims, and especially the right of inter- 
ference in every department of the native 
government asserted by the English, must 
end either in their assumption of all power, 
in name as in reality, or, it was just possible, 
in their total expulsion from the province. 
Clive had quite made up his mind on the 
maticr; and while receiving immense sums 
from the nabob on the one hand, and the 
wages of the E. I. Cy. on the other, he 
addressed a letter from Calcutta, as early as 
January, 1759, to Mr. Pitt, urging upon 
him the necessity of affairs in Bengal being 
viewed as a national question, and a sufli- 
cient force sent forthwith “to open a way for 
securing the subahship to ourselves.” The 
Mogul would, he added, willingly agree to 
this arrangement in return for a pledge for 
the payment of fifty lacs annually—a sum 
which might be easily spared out of revenues 
amounting to £2,000,000 sterling; and as 
to Mcer Jafficr, there need be no scruple on 
lis account, since he, like all other Mnssul- 
mans, was so little influenced by gratitude, 


asserts his belief that he wonld one day attempt the 
overthrow of the nahob, blaming “the old fool” at 
the same time severely for “ putting too much power 
in the hands of his nearest relations ;” but there is 
no evidence ta warrant his assertion: on the con- 
trary, Gholam I[ussein Khan, though strongly pre- 
judiced against both father and son, gives repeated 
evidence of the unbroken confidence which sub- 
sisted between them.—(Life, ti., 104; Siyar, ii., 86.) 
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as to be ready to break with lis best friends 
the moment it suited his interests, while 
Mecran was “so apparently the enemy of 
the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession.’’* 

This communication was forwarded to 
Mr. Pitt by “Mr. Walsh, the secretary of 
Clive. In relating the discussion which fol- 
lowed its presentation, Mr. Walsh writes, 
that the able minister expressed his views a 
little darkly (or prabably very cautiously) 
on the subject; mentioned that the com- 
pany’s charter would not expire for twenty 
years; aud stated that it had been recently 
inqnired into, whether the conquests in 
India belonged to the company or the 
Crown, and Saiuaes secmed to think to 
the company; but, he added, “ the company 
were not proper to have it, nor the Crown, 
for such a revenne would endanger our liber- 
ties ;’ therefore Clive showed “ good sense by 
the suggested application of it to the pubhie.” 

Here the question dropped for the time, 
and Clive returned to England, apparently 
before Jearning the result of his memorial, 
and at a time when events of the first im- 
portanee were taking place.t 

The Shah-zada, at the invitation of certain 
influential nobles of Patna, had already re- 
newed hostilitics, when Chve and Iorde 
quitted the country in February, 1760. In 
the previous December an English detach- 
ment, under Colonel Calhaud, had been sent 
from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and this 
force, in conjunction with 15,000 horse and 
foot, nnder command of Mecran, marehed in 
the following month to oppose the Mogul 
prince. Meanwhile the powerful king of the 
Doorani Afghans was again on his way to 
ravage Jlindoostan. Shaab-oo-deen, the 
vizier of the pageaut-empcror, Alumgeer I]. 
aware of the strangely-assorted friendship 
which existed between his ill-used master and 
Ahmed Shah, cansed the former to be assassi- 
nated, aud seated another puppet on the 
throne. The Shah-zada had entcred Bahar, 
when tidings of the tragical end of his father 

* Life, ii. 120—122. The succession of Meeran had, 
it should be borne in mind, been one of the primary 
conditions made by Meer Jather with Clive. 

+ Mr. Serafton, in a letter to Clive, states that 
Meeran, on one occasion, became so excited by the 
partiality evinced towards a Hindoo governor (Roy- 
dullub) who was known to be disaffected to him, 
that he declared, unless an express guarantee of 
safety should be given, he would leave Moorshedabad 
with those who were faithful to him, and, if neeessary, 
fight his way to the nabob, who was then at Patna. 


Scrafton adds, tbat the “old Begum sent for Petrus 
(the Armenian interpreter for the company), and fell a 


reached the camp. 
Alum Shah, and seenred the alliance of Shuja 
Dowlah, the nabob of Oude, by the pro- 
mise of the vizicrat ; conferred on Nujech-ad- 
Dowlah (an able Rohilla chicf, staunchly 
attached to the imperial family) the dignity 
of amccr-ool-omra ;% and, with the assistance 
of these Icaders, assembled a considerable 
foree. An engagement took place ucar 
Patua, between his troops and those of 
Meeran and the nghsh. The emperor was 
defeated, and fled to Bahar, where he con- 
tinnerl to maintain a fecble contest until the 
campaign was abruptly concluded by the 
death of one of the partics chiefly concerned 
in its results. A heavy storm commenced on 
the night of the 2na of July, and Mecran, 
the better to escape its vtolenec, quitted his 
spacious tent for one of less size, lower, and 
of greater strength. According to castern 
usage, a story-teller stationed himself beside 
the prince, striving to soothe the unquict 
spirit to repose, wlule a domestic chafed his 
limbs, with the same view of inducing sleep. 
Fierce thunder-elaps long continued to break 
over the encampment, alternating with vivid 
flashes of lightning. The fury of the elements 
at last abated, and some attendants, whose 
turn it was to keep guard, entered and be- 
held with dismay the lifeless bodies of 
Meeran and his companions, all three having 
perished by the same stroke. Colonel Cal- 
liand considered it impolitic to publish the 
catastrophe, lest the consequence should be 
the immediate dispersion of the army of the 
deceased ; he therefore, after certain neces- 
sary precautions, caused the body to be 
dressed, as if alive, and placed on an elephant; 
marehed to Patna with all possible expedi- 
tion, and distributed the troops in winter 
quarters. It is scarcely possible to avoid 
attributing the fate ef Mecran to an act of 
Divine retribution, so erucl and bloodthirsty 
had been his brief career.§ The previous 
month had added to the list of victims saeri- 
fieed by his father and himself, two aged 
princesses, the surviving daughters of Ah 
blubbering, saying that she had but that son, and 
could not spare him.”—(Malcolm’s Life, i., 349.) 

{ See previous section on Mogul empire, p. 177. 

§ Upon examination, five or six holes were found 
on the back part ef his head, and on his body streaks 
like the marks of a whip. <A scimitar whieh lay 
on the pillow above his head had also holes in it, 
and part of the point was melted. The tent pole ap- 
peared as if rotted. Yet, notwithstanding these indi- 
cations, a rumour arose that the death of Meeran had 
been eaused by the English; and to this unfounded 
aceusation Burke alludes in his famous speech on 
opening the charges against, Warren Hastings. 


Ile assumed the title of © 
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Verdi Khan; and among his papers was found 


a list of the names of persons whom he had 
resolved to cut off at the conclusion of the 


himself of the disloyal, and sit down in 
_ repose with his friends.” 

; The death of Mecran was a terrible blow 
to his father. The shght barrier which 
had heretofore in some measure kept down 
the arrogance and extortion of the English 


the unpaid native troops being now removed, 
the nabob was left alone to bear, iu the weak- 
ness of age and intellect, the results of his 
unhallowed ambition. Clive, with others 
who had largely benefited by sharing its first- 
fruits, had gone to enjoy the wealth thus ac- 
quired under the safegnard of a free con- 
stitution ; and their successors would, it was 
| probable, be inclined to look to the expedient 
of a new revolution as the best possible mea- 
sure for their private iuterests, as well as 
those of their employers. The excitement 
attendant on the payment of the chief part 
of the stipulated sums to tbe Bengal treasury, 
had before this time given place to depressiou ; 
that is, so far as the public affairs of the com- 
pany were concerned. Individuals had ac- 
cumnlated, and were still accumulating large 
fortunes, to which, in a pecuniary sense, no 
drawback was attached; but the general trade 
was in a much less flourishing condition. 


On being first acqnainted with the extent of 


money and territory ceded by Meer Jaftier, 
(of which, it may be remarked, Clive gave a 
very exaggerated account,) the directors sent 
out word that no supplies would be sent by 
them to India for several ensning scasons, 
as the Bengal treasury would, it was ex- 
pected, be well able to supply the civil and 
military exigences of the three presidencies, 
to provide European investments, and even 
' to make provision for the China trade. This 
was so far from being the case, that in less 
than two ycars after the deposition of Meer 
Jaflicr, “it was found necessary to take up 
money at interest, although large sums had 
| heen received besides for bills upon the 
Court of Directors.” * The distress ereated 
in England by these drafts was very great ; 
and even in the year 1758, the holders were 
‘with diflienlty prevailed upon to grant fur- 
ther time for their liquidation. 
The payment of the English troops en- 
gaged in repelling the attempts of the Shah- 


*Vansittart’s Narrative of Transactions in Ben- 
yal, i, 22, The same authority states, thatin 1760 the 
military and other charges in Bengal amounted to 


campaign; determined, as he said, “to rid 


functionaries, and likewise the clamours of 


zada, presented an additional difficulty. I 
had been thonght that the stipulated sum of 
one lac of rupees (£10,000) per month, would 
amply cover their expenditure; but expe- 
rience proved that amount insufficient to 


provide for the exigences of the augmented | 


establishment thereby necessitated, even had 
the money been regularly paid; instead of 
which, the nabob was greatly in arrears at 


the time of Clive’s departure. 


In fact, his own forces were so costly and 


extensive, that it is alleged they were alone 


sufficient to absorb the entire revenue. The 
death of Meeran was quickly followed by 
an alarming mutiny. The palace was sur- 


rounded, the walls scaled, and Meer Jafficr 
threatened with instant death unless the 


claims of the really distressed troops were 
liquidated. Meer Cossim, who had married 
the only surviving legitimate child of the na- 
bob, interfered for bis protection, and bronght 
about an arrangement by the advance of 
threc lacs from his own treasury, and a pro- 
mise of the balance due in a stated period. 
Mr. Vansittart arrived to fill the position 
of governor of Bengal in July, 1760. An 
empty treasury ; a quarrelsome and dicta- 
torial council ; unpaid and disorderly troops ; 
the provision of an investment actually sus- 
pended ;—these were some of the difficulties 
which awaited him.t Mr. Holwell, while in 
the position of temporary governor, had 
suggested to his fellow-officials, that the 
cruelty and ineapacity of Meer Jaffier justi- 
fied his abandonment, and proposed that 
they should change sides—accept the re- 
iterated offers of the emperor, and make 
common cause with him. This project was 
rejected ; but the necessity for some decisive 
measure being pretty generally agreed upon, 
it was at length resolved to offer Meer 
Cossim Ali the limited degrce of real power 
still residing in the person of the nabob, on 
condition of the title and a fixed income 
being left with Meer Jaffier, and certain 
additional concessions made to the English. 
Mr. Vansittart aequicseed in the schcme 
formed by Mr. Holwell and the select com- 
rnittce. One or two members of the general 
council, when the intended change was first 
hinted at, dissented on the ground that the 
incapacity of Mcer Jaffier was itself favonr- 
able to the interests of the company; but 
the nrgent need of fresh supplies of funds to 
mect inereased expenditure, combined per- 


upwards of £200,000 per ann. ; while the net revenue 
did not. execed £80,000—(p. 97.) 
+ Vansittart’s Letter to £. I. Proprietors, p. 13, 


— 
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haps with less easily avowed motives on the | potent rage. The palace was surrounded by | 


part of certain influential persons overpow- 


' ered this reasoning, and a treaty was en- 


tered into by the governor and sclect com- 
mittee with Meer Cossim, by which he 
agreed to assign to the Enghsh the revenues 
of the three distriets of Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, and Chittagong, in discharge of the 
balance duc from his father-in-law. On 
the night on which the articles were signed, 
Mecr Cossim tendered to Mr. Vansittart a 
note for the payment of twenty lacs of 
rupecs to the five members of the sclceet 
committee. Considering the large sums cx- 
torted from Mecr Jafticr on a previous oc- 
casion, it was only natural to expect some 
similar instance of “ munificence’? in the 
present case; though, from the impoverished 
state of the revenues, the amount must of 
necessity be greatly inferior. The note was, 
however, returned, and the governor and 
committee, if they had not the self-denial 
wholy to reject the tempting offer, dis- 
played at least a sufficient regard to de- 
coram to refuse accepting any portion of 
it, until Meer Cossim should be seated in 
sequrity on the imusnud, and all the condi- 
tims of the treaty fulfilled. In the meantime 
tl.ey appear to have made no private agree- 
ment whatever; but, in licu of it, to have 
asked a contribution of five lacs for the 
compauy, which was immediately paid and 
employed in aid of the operations then in 
progress against the French at Pondicherry. 

The deposition of Mcer Jaflier was effected 
With so much case, that on the evening of 
the day on which it took place, a stranger 
entering Moorshcdahad would scarcely have 
suspected the revolution that had so reeently 
oceurred. When first informed of his in- 
tended supercession, the nabob manifested 
an unexpected degree of cnergy—declared 
that his son, Mccran, had warned him what 
would happen, and even threatened to 
oppose foree by foree, and abide his fate. 
But this was the mere effervescence of im- 


* Vansittart’s Narrative, i, 100—188. 

+ Among the reasons stated by the governor and 
committee for the deposition of Meer Jaffier, was a 
massacre committed by his orders at Daeea in June, 
1760, im which the mother of Surajah Dowlah, his 
aunt, his widow and danghter, and a hoy adopted 
into the family, were taken from prison at midnight 
and drowned, together with seventy persons of in- 
feriar note. Such wholesale slaughter as this, if 
actually perpetrated, would have cast into the shade 
even the enormities whieh formed the steps to the 
Mogul throne ; yet it does not seem that any official 
inquiry was instituted in the matter. So hardened 
do the minds of Europeans become by familiarity to 


Knglish troops, and he possessed few, if any, 
on whose fidclity reliance could be placed ; 
besides which, so “general a disaffection 
against his government, and detcstation of 
his person and prineiples, prevailed in the 
country amongst all ranks and classes of 
people,” that Mr. Vansittart declared, ‘it 
would have heen scarecly possible for the 
old nabob to have saved himself from being 
murdered, or the city from plunder, another 
month,”’* 

Searcity alike of money and provisions 
began to be painfully felt throughout 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Moorshedabad, 
onec the scat of unparalleled abundance, 
had become the abode of poverty-stricken 
multitudes; while Patna, exposed for two 
years to the ravages of the imperial forces, 
and threatencd with renewed invasion, in- 
stead of furnishing, as in times of peace, vast 
stores of rice, was now almost a wilder- 
nesss. Amid this wide-spread misery, the 
man from whom aid was expected continued 
to lavish snms ecxtorted by oppression on 
favourites of the most unworthy character ; 
and pleasures (if they deserve that name) of 
the most disreputable description. ‘Ihe 
measure of his imiquities was filled by the 
sanction or direction given by him, in con- 
junction with Mceran, for the midnight 
assassination of Gassitee Begnm and Amina 
Begum,} which, in the case of the former 
princess, was an act of peculiar ingratitude 
as well as cruclty, since she had been ex- 
tremely useful to him during the fifteen 
months’ sway of her nephew, Surajah Dowlah. 
It must be remembered, that Colonel Clive 
had viewed the assassination of that prince 
with utter indifferenec ; and it is the less to 
be wondered at that so sangwinary a com- 
mencement having passed uncensured, Mee: 
Jatfier should have allowed his son to follow 
ont the same course nntil he was cut off as 
one who, though unscathed by human laws, 
yet “ vengeance suffercth not to hye.” The 


the worst features of despotism. that Messrs. Amyatt, 
Ellis, and Smyth, the three dissenting members of 
couneil, in their minnte complaining of not having 
been duly consulted regarding the recent measures 
adopted by the seleet committee, positively palliate 
the charges brought against Meer Jaflier as eruelties 
which would appear shocking to a civilised govern- 
ment, but which were common to all despotic ones. 
In fact, the transaction, infamous as it really was. 
had been greatly magnified; for in October, 1765, it 
was offieially stated by the government of Bengal, 
that of the five prinetpal victims named above, only two 
had perished; the rest had been kept in confinement, 
and were subsequently set at liberty. (Thornton’s 


death of Meeran formed a new feature in 
the complicated question upon which Mr. 
Vansittart was called upon to decide. The 
prince was well known to have been the 
chief counsellor and abettor of his father’s 
actions; and it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Holwell’s proposition {of abandoning 
Meer Jaffier and surrendering the govern- 
ment to the emperor) being wholly set aside, 
it would not have been wiser to have avoided 
the qnestionable expedient of a supercession, 
by suffering the present nabob to continue to 
occupy the musnud, but with a very limited 
degree of authority. Jt was evident things 
could not remain as they were; the power 
of the English was too great and too httle— 
altogether too undefined to be stationary ; 
aud though there is much reason to believe 
that the course pursued in this difficult 
erisis was really prompted by an honest 
desire for the good of all parties, yet, like 
most temporising measures, the result was 
total and disastrous failure. 

The resignation forced upon Meer Jaffier 
appears, under the circumstances, rather a 
boon than a punishment. ‘The first out- 
burst of rage having subsided, he listened 
calmly to the proposals made to him— 
prudently rejected the offer of continuing to 
enjoy the empty semblance of power, while 
the reality was to be vested m another 
person ; and simply stipulated that he 
should be suffered to proceed immediately 
to Calcutta, and reside there under British 
protection. It has been alleged that his 
ambitious son-iu-law objected strougly to 
such a procedure, and would have preferred 
disposing» of his predecessor after a more 
summary fashion:* but be this as it may, 
Meer Jaffier quitted Moorshedabad the very 


British India, i., 387.) This does not free the English 
authorities from blame regarding the fate of those 
who really perished, and the hazard incurred by the 
survivors, who were left at the caprice of an apathetic 
old man and a merciless youth. But. so little eon- 
cern was manifested when human lives and not 
trading monopolies were concerned, that Meeran, 
being reproaehed hy Serafton (then British resident 
at Moorshedabad) for the murder of one of the 


| female relatives of Ali Verdi Khan, did not take the 


trouble of replying, as he truly might, that she was 
alive, but asked, in the tone of a petulant boy who 
thought he “ might do what he willed with his own,” 


| “What, shall not Ekill an old woman who goes ahout 


in her dooly (litter) to stir up the jematdars (military 


| commanders) against my father?” 'The pereeptions of 
| the Bengal public were, happily, not quite so ob- 


tuse as those of their Mohammedan or European 
rulers; and the murder of the princesses (with or 
without their alleged companions of inferior rank) 
was held to he so foul a erime, that the fire of heaven, 


evening of his deposition, bearing away, to 
solace his retirement, about seventy of the 
ladies of the harem, and “a reasonable 
quantity of jewels.” lis only lawful wife 
(the mother of Mceran) refused to accom- 
pany him, and remained with her daughter 
aud Meer Cossim. Thus ends one important 
though not very creditable page of Anglo- 
Indian history in Bengal. 

ADMINISTRATION oF Mer Cossim ALI.— 
The questiou uppermost in the mind of every 
member of the Bengal presidency, whether 
friendly or adverse to the new nabob, was— 
how he would manage to fulfil the treaty 
with the English, pay the sums claimed by 
them, and liquidate the enormous arrears 
due to his own clamorous troops? Being 
an able financier, a rigid cecouomist ia per- 
soual expenditure, and a man of unwezrying 
energy, Meer Cossim set about the Jler- 
culean task of freeing himself from peen- 
niary involyements, and restoring the pros- 
perity of the country by measures which 
soon inspired the Mnglish officials with the 
notion that, so far as their personal interests 
were concerned, the recent revolution might 
prove as the exchange of King Log ‘or 
King Stork. Strict accounts of income aad. 
expenditure were demanded from the local 
governors, from the highest to the lowest ; 
the retrospect was carried back even to the 
time of Ali Verdi Khan; and many who had 
long sinee retired to enjoy, in comparative 


obscurity, wealth gotten by more or less | 


questionable means, while basking iu the 


short-lived sunshine of court favour, were | 


now conipelled to refund at least a portion 
of their accumulations. In short, according 
to Gholam Hussein, the advice of Sadi the 
poet—‘“‘ Why collectest thou not from every 


whieh smote the perpetrator, was popularly believed 
te have been ealled down by Amina Begum (the 
mother of Surajah Dowlah), who in dying uttered the 


vengeful wish, that the lightning might fall on the | 


murderer of herself, her ehild, and her sister. The im- 
precation is of fearful meaning in Bengal, where loss 
of life during thunder-stormsis of frequent oceurrence ; 
and the tale ran, that the deaths of Meeran and his 
vietims were not, as stated in the text, a month 
apart, but simultaneous, the fatal orders being exe- 
euted at Dacea on the same night and hour that 
Meeran perished, several hundred miles away. 
(Styar ul Mutakherin, ii, 133.) The translator 
adds, in a note, that the impreeation of Amina 


Begum was mentioned in Moorshedabad full thirty | 


days before intelligence became public of the death 
of Meeran. 

* This eharge will he found in Ifolwell's Dndian 
Tracts, 90—91; but in a subsequent page it is denied 
by Mr. Holwell, the person to whom the proposition 
is stated to have been made.—(Jdem, p. 114.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF MEER COSSIM IN BENGAL—1761, 


subject a grain of silver, that thou mayest 
form a treasure? ”’—beeame the rule of 
Meer Cossim; and, in the short space of 
eight months, le wrought a wonderful 
change for the better, though at a cost of 
personal exertion which he deseribed by de- 
claring, that he had “ searee had Icisure to 
drink, a httle water, nor a minute’s tine to 
cat or enjoy sleep.’”* 

Such rigid supervision was sure to dis- 
please those especially by whom it was most 
needed; and the eamp of the Mogul be- 
came in consequence the rallying ground of 
many discontented zemindars and petty 
rajahs who were not strong enough to 
rebel in their own names. Harly in 1761 
an engagement took place between tlic im- 
perial forees and those of Mcer Cossim and 
the Iinglish under Major Carnac. The em. 
peror was again defeated; the small French 
corps by which he had been supported quite 
dispersed; and its indefatigable leader, 
M. Law, taken prisoner.t Iimmediately 
after the battle, overtures of peace were 
made by the victors, throngh the interven- 
tion of a brave Hindoo general, whose name, 
whatever it may have been, has been angli- 
eised into Rajah Shitabroy. The proposi- 
tion was gladly accepted; Shah Alum pro- 
eeeded to Patna, and there bestowed on 
Mecr Cossim the investiture of the govern- 
ment of the three provinces, on condition 
of the annual payment of twenty-four lacs 
of rupees.t The English commander then 
escorted the emperor some distance on his 
road to join Shuja Dowlah, the nabob of 
Oude. Iixternal hostility had scarcely been 
removed from the path of Mecr Cossim, be- 
fore obstacles of a domestic character took 
its place. Several Hindoo officials of high 
rank persisted in evading his just demands 
for a settlement of outstanding accounts, 
and screened themselves from punishment, 

* Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 214. 

+ After the fate of the day had been decided, 
Law, though deserted by his countrymen, refused to 
quit the field; and vexed to the sou] by the utter 
failure of his attempts to uphold the interests of the 
French nation, sat down astride a gun, ready to fling 
away his life, when an attempt should be made to cap- 
ture him. Major Carnae found him in this attitude, 
aceepted his surrender on parole without deliver- 
ing up his sword, and subsequently, in common 
with all the other British officers, treated the eap- 
tive with marked eonsideration. Gholam Ifussein 
Khan highly extols this ehivalrous behaviour, and 
finds frequent occasion to applaud in the strongest 
manner the military qualifications of the English ; 
adding, that if they did hut possess equal proficiency 
.n the arts of government, and manifested as mueh 
solicitude for the welfare of native communities 
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293 
or even from inguiry, through the interven- | | 
tion of the Inelish. Rain Narrain, the 
governor of Patna, afforded a remarkable 
example of this ill-jndged partiality. He 
had been placed in oflice by Ah Verdi 
Khan, and was one of the few nobles whose 
fidelity to Surajah Dowlah remained invio- 
late. After the deposition and murder of 
this prinee, Meer Jatlier had urgently soli- | | 
cited Clive to indnee Ram Narrain to come | | 
to Moorshedabad under the promise of Bri- 
tish protection, in order, as the proposer of 
this notable scheme did not hesitate to | 
avow, to obtain a convenient opportunity | | 
for cutting off his head. The experience | | 
of Clive in the art of writing “soothing” | 

| 


letters to an intended victim, was, happily 
for the national honour, not «made use of 
in the present easc; on the contrary, the 
ungenerous policy of maintaining a rival | | 
party in the conrt of the nabob, induced | | 
favourable terms to be made with Ram | | 
Narrain, and he was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment despite the opposition of his nomi- 
nal master. 

As might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, between constant warfare and 
a disaffected ruler, the revenues of Patna 
proved of httle benefit to the exhausted | 
treasury of Moorshedabad. Ram Narrain 
scarcely disguised the hatred and contempt 
he felt for Meer Jafficr, and found no difli- | | 
enlty in resisting or evading his demands; | 
but Meer Cossim was a man of a different | | 
stamp; anda fierce and prolonged dispute 


took place between the nabob and_ the 
governor—the former demanding the im- 
mediate settlement of all arrears; the latter, | 
on one pretence or other, refusing even to | 
render the accounts justly demanded from 
him. The refractory subordinate relied on 
the protection of the English, and long 


continued to be upheld in his unwarrantable 


in time of peace, as they did forethought in war, 
then no nation in the world would be worthier of 
command. ‘ But,” he adds, “such is the little regard 
they show to the people of these kingdoms, and sueh 
their apathy and indifferenee to their welfare, that 
the natives under their dominion groan everywhere, 
and are redueed to poverty and distress."—(Siyar ul 
Mutakherin, ti., 102.) 

} Meer Cossim, aware of the strong personal pre- 
judice of Major Carnae towards himself, refused to 
enter the imperial eamp, lest some design against 
him—sueh as it appears was actually entertained by 
Carnac and Ellis (Vansittart’s Narrative. ii., 399)— 
should be put in praetice. Therefore the investi- 
ture was performed in the hall of the Engtish fae- 
tory, a platform heing made of two dining-1ables 
eovered with eloth, on whieh to enthrone the fallen 
majesty of the house of Timur. 
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DISGRACEFUL QUARRELS OF BENGAL OFFICIALS—176x. 


refusal to furnish any statement of his admin- 
istration by the military commanders then 
stationed at Patna; but at length the re- 
presentations of Meer Cossim, regarding 
the violent conduct of Colonel Coote* and 
Major Carnac, occasioned their recall, and 
left Ram Narrain in the hands of the nabob, 
by whom itis person was seized and his effects 
confiscated, on the charge of embezzlement. 

The truth was, the whole affair had been 
treated rather as a bone of contention among 
the jarring members of the Bengal pre- 
sidency, than as a question of justice. The 
secret of their disunion appears to have been 
sheer jealousy of the present offered hy Meer 
Cossim to the select committee previous to 
his accession, which they refused receiving 
until the claims of the company should 


a 


satisfied, peace restored, and the Jong stand- 
ing arrears of the native troops entirely hqui- 
dated.+ 

These preliminaries having been fulfilled, 
it was probably expected that Meer Cossim 
would repeat his offer of the twenty lacs of 


_Tupees to the individnals by whom it had | 


been temporarily rejected. The remaining 
members of conncil (not of the select cominit- 
tee) became extremely violent on the subject, 
and instead of pleading, as they might have 
reasonably done, against being excluded from 


as much, or as little right to benefit by as 
their colleagues, the tone adopted was one 
of disinterested zeal for the interest of their 
employers, in whose name it was insisted 
the twenty lacs should be immediately de- 


manded from Meer Cossim. This motion 

* For instanee, Meer Cossim complained that on 
one oceasion Colonel Coote, aceompanied by thirty- 
five European horsemen and 200 sepoys, entered his 
tent in a great passion with a pistol in either hand, 
erying out, “‘ Where is the nabob?” and uttering “God 
dammees!” Colonel Coote tacitly admitted the truth 
of this statement, with the trivial exception that his 
pistols were not cocked, as the nabob had declared. 


| —(Vansittart’s Narrative, i, 238—244.) 


+ Soon after his accession, Meer Cossim took oe- 
easion to present Mr. Vansittart with a present of 
25,000 rupees on the birth of a son—an ordinary 
eastern compliment, which the governor accepted, 
but immediately paid into the company’s treasury. 

t Arcccipt in fu.l was given to Meer: Cossim in 
March, 1762, from ail pecuniary obligation to the Eng- 


‘lish. A minute in council showed that he had paid 
, them twenty-six lacs of sicea rupecs (valued at 
| 2s. 83d. each), together with fifty-three laes of cur- 


rent rupees (2s. 4d. cach), derived from the ecded 
districts. He had likewise satisfied the elaims both 
of his own and his predceessor’s troops.—( Narrative.) 

§ Jt appears, however, from the evidence given 
before parliament, in 1772, by Colonel Calliaua and 
Mr. Sumner, that the twenty laes were actualiy paid 


all sharein a transaction which they had 


was brought forward by Mr. Amyatt, who, 
as Governor Vansittart did not fail to remark, 
had been of a different opinion some three 
years before, or he would scarcely have 
accepted a share in the golden harvest ob- 
tained by the elevation of Meer Jaffier, with- 
out exhibiting any such scrupulous regard to 
the interests of the general body. ‘The ve- 
sult of a subsequent nabob-making affair 
proved that another stickler for the rights of 
the company (Mr. Johnstone) was equally - 
willing, when practicable, to make a bargain 
on his own aceonnt. The measure was, 
however, carried by a majority of the entire 
council, and a formal requisition to the above | 
effect made to Meer Cossim. The auswer 
was prompt and decisive. The nabob, afte. 
stating, “by the grace of God, that he had 
fulfilled every article of the treaty,’{ de- | 
clared, “I owe nobody a single rupee, nor — 
will I pay yonr demand.” The sum intended 
for the select committee had been, hie said, 
positively refused ; most of the gentlemen to 
whom it was offered had left the country; and 
as to the one or two still in India, “I do not 
think,” adds the nabob, “they will demand 
it from me.”§ The directors at home clearly 
appreciated the motives of all concerned, 
and expressed decided approbation of the 
“spirited” refusal given to an unauthorised 
encroachment. 
But the fire of anger and distrust, far from 
being extinguished by such well-merited 
rebuffs, was fed by various concomitant 
circumstances. An angry, if not insolent] 
memorial, dictated by Clive immediately 
before sailing for England, and addressed by 


by Meer Cossim, and received in the following pro- 
portions :—the governor, five lacs (£50,000) ; ITol- 
well, Sumner, Calliaud, and M‘Gwire, in diminishing 
portions, aeeording to seniority. This makes the 
select eommittee to have eonsisted of five persons; 
but beside these, it appears there were others not 
then present at Calcutta. The committee consisted 
of the senior members of the council, and the coun- 
ei) itself varied in the number of members from six 
to sixteen, according to the number of those absent 
in their employments as chiefs of factories, &c. 

|| One phrase declares that a recent eommunica- 
tion from the directors was equally unworthy of the 
parties by whom it was written, or those to whom it 
was addressed, “in whatever relation considered—as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen ;” 
and it is added, signifieantly, that from the partiality 
evinced to individuals, “private views may, it is much 
to be feared, take the lead here from examples at 
home, and no gentlemen hold your service longer, 
nor exert themselves further in it, than their own 
exigencies require.” ‘This remarkable specimen of 
plain speaking boasts the signatures of Clive, Holwell, 
Sumner, and M'Gwire, all of whom were dismissed 
tne service, as also another councillor named Pleydell. 


INLANI) TRADE, 1762.—MONOPOLY BY SERVANTS OF Jc. 1. CO. 


the Bengal officials to their “ honourable 


' masters,” procured the dismissal of all by 


whom it had been signed, This measure failed 
in producing the intended effect; for of the 
refractory members, the majority, like their 
leader, had realised immense fortunes by the 
use of more orless discreditable means; others 
paid the penalty of sharing the violence of 
their predecessors by expulsion from the 
company’s serviee. Although subsequently 
reinstated, their temporary absenee Iecft 
the governor in a minority in council, 
and vested the personal opponents of the 
nabob with overwhelming power. Mr. Van- 
sittart, in rectitude of character, discretion, 
and gentlemanly hearing, was infinitely su- 
perior to his fellow-ollicials; hut he lacked 
energy to control their unruly tempers, and 
successfully oppose their selfish ends. It ap- 
pears that he and the other fonr gentlemen 
associated with him (that is, all the members 
of the scleet committce then in Bengal), did 
eventually receive from Cossim Ali the much- 
canvassed twenty lacs, This single draw- 
back on a general reputation for disinterest- 
edness, afforded an opening of which his ene- 
mies well knew how to take advantage, and 
every effort made to check their illegitimate 
gains was treated as un act of corrupt and 
yenal partiality towards the nabob. 

We liave already scen that in the time of 
Moorshed Kooli Khan, the inglish officials 
had striven to construe the firmauns granted 
by the emperor Ferokshcer, as conferring 
not only exemption from custom-dues on 
all foreign commerce, but as including the 
produce of the country, which they asserted 
ought to pass untaxed, if accompanied by 
their dustucks or licenses, even from one 
district to another. Now, as half the local 
revenue was, by the system universally pur- 
sued, obtained by innumerable petty dues 
levied on merchandise, at frequent inter- 
yals, in its passage from place to place, it 
followed that such an unreasonable claim, 
if granted, must prove highly injurious to 
the income of the provinec, and ruinous to 
the native traders, who, fettered by taxation, 
could not hope to compete with their 
favoured rivals. The manifest injustice of 
the demand procured its speedy, and for a 

* Vansittart’s Narratire, ii., 153. 

+ Treaty with Surajah Dowlah; vide Serafton’s 
Rejleetions on the Gorernment of Indostan, p. 53. 

¢ Vansittart’s Narrative, il., 113. 

§ The existence ant notoriety of these practices is 
evidenced in a letter from the direetors, dated April, 


1760, in whieh it is asserted, that the chiefs of subor- 
dinate factories gained full twenty per cent. upon 


a05 


time, complete abandonment. At a subse- 
qnent period the directors (in a dispute with | 
the Dutch regarding the right of the cm- 
peror to grant the English merehants a mo- 
nopoly for the sole purchase of saltpctre, 
notwithstanding the promise of free trade 
eoneeded to their competitors) laid it down | 
as an axiom, that the design of all firmauns 
granted to Europeans was to admit them 
“to the same freedom of trading with the 
Mogul’s own snbjects—surcly not a better.’* 
tn fact, the interests of the company were 
in no manner conecrned in the question of 
inland traflie, because this had been entirely 
resigned to their servants ; and every attempt 
at encroachment made by them during the 
strong administrations of Moorshed Kooli 
and Ali Verdi Khan had been carefully 
suppressed, until the latter ruler beeame 
weakened by age, foreign wars, and domestic 
sorrows. ‘The previous efforts were recom- 
raenced and inereased at the time of the ac- 
cession of Surajah Dowlah—so much so, that 
the articles signed by the English on the sur- 
render of Cossimbazar in May, 1757, included 
a specific promise to make good all that the 
Mohammedan government had suffered from 
the abuse of dustucks.t This pledge was 
far from being redeemed, and the abuse 
complained of rose to sneh an extent, despite 
the repeated remonstranees of Meer Jaflier, 
that not only every servant of the company, 
together with their gomastahs or native 
agents, claimed complete immunity in earry- 
ing on inland trade in salt, betel-nnt, 
tobaceo, bamboos, dried fish, &c., but even 
the Bengalee merchants found it expedient 
to purehase the name of some member of 
the presideney ; and by virtue of “ dustucks” 
thus obtained, conld laugh at the revenne 
officers, and compel the natives, on penalty 
of flogging or imprisonment,t to buy goods 
at more, or sell them at considerably Jess, 
than the market price.§ 

Had Mr. Vansittart been a man of more 
determination, he might probably have 
averted a new revolution; but the compro- 
mising character of lis measures served only 
to encourage his intractable associates. In 
taking a firm stand on the justice of the 
question, and insisting upon the proper pay- 


goods supplied to private traders, often exclusive of 
commission; while the native merehants “ apply to 
our junior servants, and for valuable considerations 
receive their goods covered with our servants’ 
names; even a writer trades in this manner for many 
thousands, when at the same time he has often not 
real eredit for an hundred rupees. For the truth of 
these asserlions we need only appeal to yourselves.’ 


o 


| 


ment of taxes necessary to the maintenance of 
the country government, he would doubtless 
have been supported by the directors, who, 
unbiassed by self-interest, would then, as on 
a subsequent occasion, have given an honest 
decision on so plain a case. But Vansittart, 
aware of the extreme anxicty of the nabob 
to preserve peace with the English, hoped 
to bring about eu arrangement by offering, 
on their behalf, the payment of nine per 
|} cent. (a rate not a quarter the amount of 
that exacted from native traders) upon the 
prime cost of goods at the time of purchase, 
after which no further duties shonld be 
imposed. These terms were settled at a 
private interview between the nabob and 
the governor, and the latter departed highly 
| pleased at having brought about an amicable 
adjustment. But he did not understand 
the blinding influence of the factious and 
grasping spirit of the men with whom he 
had to deal. The members of council, ab- 
sent in their capacities of chiefs of facto- 
| ries, were called together: even majors 
Adams and Carnac, though empowered to 
give a vote only in military affairs, were 
suffered to come and join a discussion in 
which they were unprofessionally, and not 
very creditably, interested as traders; and 
the result was, the refusal of an overwhelm- 
ing majority to ratify the pledge given by 
their president. Warren Ilastings, who 
had Jately been clevated to the council, 
alone stood by Vansittart, and eloquently 
pleaded the canse of justice, relating the 
oppressions he had himself witnessed while 
employed in an inferior capacity in different 
factories, but with no beneficial result.* 
Mecr Cossim soon saw the state of the 
case ;—a governor, willing but unable to pro- 
tect him against the rapacity of subordinate 
officials. le knew their vulnerable point ; 
and instead of wasting more time in fruitless 
complaints, aimed a well-directed blow by 
proclaiming free trade among his own sub- 
jects for the ensuing two years. It was 
clearly the most equitable and statesmanlike 
measure that could haye been adopted; but 
the council, in their unbridled wrath at 
having the native traders placed on a level 
with themselves, denounced it as a shame- 
less infringement ou the company’s prero- 
gative; and, upon this flimsy pretext, sent 
a deputation to the uabob, consisting of 


* In the course of these discussions, Mr. Batson, 
one of the council, struek Hastings a blow. he 
injured party, with true dignity, left to his col- 
leagues the charge of dealing with the offender. 
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Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay, to demand its 
immediate annulment. Meer Cossim re- 
fused to discuss the subject, and, in com- 
menting on the decision of the council—that 
all disputes between English gomastahs 
and his officers, should he referred to the 
chiefs of the company’s factories—he said 
their justice consisted simply in this :—“ they 
abuse and beat my officers, and send them 
away bound.” Regarding the immediate 
question at issue, he vindicated the aboli- 
tion of customs on the plea of necessity, 
the conduct of the English having utterly 
prevented their realisation, and thus de- 
prived him of one-half his revenues. The 
remainder, he added, arose from laud-rents, 
which were diminished by the abstraction 
of half the country, and were required 
to pay his standing army. Under these 
circumstances he would be well pleased to 
be relieved of his irksome task, and see some 
other person placed in his stead as nabob. 
This proposition was probably made in re- 
ference to the projects already canvassed in 
council (and of which he doubtless had 
some knowledge), for his supercession in the 
eveut of the outbreak of hostilities. The 
tone and bearing of Mcer Cossim were, how- 
ever, still on the whole so deprecating and 
conciliatory, that no fear of the consequences 
appears to have arisen in the minds of the 
council to suggest the danger of driving 
him to extremities. The governor explicitly 
declares that, up to this period, the nabob 
had not shown “auy instance of a vicious or 
a violent disposition ; he could uot be taxed 
with any act of cruelty to his own subjects, 
nor treachery to us.”’t Of his troops a yery 
contemptible opinion had bcen formed ; 
they were spoken of as “ undisciplined 
rabble,” whom a single European detach- 
ment could at once disperse: while Meer 
Cossim himself was known to possess 
ueither taste nor talent as a military 
leader; and the chief warlike enterprise of 
his administration (an invasion of Nepaul) 
had proved a failure. But sufficient account 
had not been made of the care with which 
the native army had been gradually brought 
to a state of nnprecedented eflicicney ; their 
number being diminished by the payment 
and dismissal of uscless portions, while the 
remainder were carefully trained, after the 
European mauner, by the aid of some mili- 
tary adventurers who entered the service of 
Mecr Cossim. Among these the most cele- 
brated was a man called by the natives 
+ Vansittart’s Narrative, iti., 394. 
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Sumroo.* He wasa German, Walter ie. 
hard by nanic, and canie to ‘India as a scr- 
goant in the service of I'rance, Military abili- 
tics raised him to high favour with Mecr 
Cossim, and he became the chicf instigator 
and instrument of the crucltics which dis- 
graced the close of the struggle with the 
presidency. The abuse of certain diserc- 
tionary powers vested in My. Ellis by the 
council, despite the opposition of the goy- 
cruor, precipitated matters. Patna was 
seized hy the English, and, to their surprisc, 
Immediately regaincd by Mecr Cossim. 
Mr. Amyatt was at this time on his way 
back to Caleutta; Mr. ay being detained 
as a hostage for ‘the safety of some of the 
native officials then imprisoned at Calcutta. 
Orders were given for the capture of Mr, 
Amyatt: he was intercepted, and, with several 
of his companions, slain in the struggle 
which ensued. The cormcil closcd all 
avenues to reconciliation with Mcer Cossim, 
by the restoration of the man who, three 
ycars before, had been pronounced utterly 
unfit to reign. Suddenly annulling all that 
had been said and done—setting aside the 
imperial investiture, and everything clsc, 
Meer Jafficr, without even the form of a 
fresh treaty, was, by a strange turn of the 
wheel of circumstances, again hurricd to the 
musnud from whence he had so lately been 
ignominiously expelled. 

Vausittart, overpowered by bitter opposi- 
tion, and sinking under ill-health, no longer 
strove to stem the torrent. It was an cmer- 
geney in which he thought “justice must 
give way to necessity,’+ and accordingly he 
signed the proclamation inviting the people 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa to rally round 
the standard of Mccr Jaflicr; with other 
docnments, whose contents were wholly at 
variance with his previous measures; only 
declaring that he would resign the govern- 
ment so soon as Mecr Cossim should be 
subdued. Tlris did not prove so easy a 
task as had been expected. The ex-nabob 
made a last cffort at an accommodation by 
a letter to the presidency, in which he 
denied having given any order for thic 
destruction of Mr. Amyatt; but, at the 
same time, referred significantly to the 
number of English captured at Patna, 
plainly intimating that their fate depended 
on the terms made with him. The threat 
was little heeded. So perfect and uniform 


* lis nom-de-guerre of Summer was changed by 
the French soldiers into Sombre, on account of his 
dark complexion, pronounced by the natives Sumroo, 


oT 


i id been us self- Ce that not even the 
governor or My, tastings (the two Huro- 
peas ae er most intimately known him) 
ever suspected the ficree passions which lay 
lid beneath the veil of a singularly dignified 
hearing and guarded language. No deci- 
sive measure was therefore taken for the 
rescue of the prisoners, hut only Ictters 
written, threatening unsparing vengeance in 
the event of any injury being inilicted upon 
them. ‘These communications did but add 
fucl to fire. Mcer Cossim well knew the 
stake for which he played — independent 
sway over at least a part of Bengal, or a 
violent death, with the possible altcrnative 
of poverty and expatriation in the dominions 
of his powerful neighbour, Shuja Dowlah. 
The English took the ficld in 1763, and 
commenced operations by the successful 
attack of the army stationcd to protect 
Moorshedabad. The city was captured; 
and in the following month, the severest 
conflict which the Inghish had yet sustained 
took place on the plain of Geriah. The 
battle lasted four hours, and the enemy at 
one period broke the line, scized two guns, 
and attacked the 84th regiment front and 
rear. But the steadiness of the troops pre- 
vailed over the impetuosity of their assail- 
ants, and eventually procured a complete 
victory. Meer Cossim was driven from 
place to place; defeat and disgrace dogged 
his steps; and after sending Ins family and 
treasures to the stronghold of Rhotas, he 
commenced a series of executions at once, 
to gratify his revenge and intimidate his 
foes. Ram Narrain, with ten relatives, and 
other native prisoners of note, were the first 
victims after the battle of Geriah. A no 
less disastrous engagement, in September, 
near Oodwa, was followed by the exccution 
of the cclebrated bankers, Juggut Scit and 
his brother (or cousin), of whose persons 
the nabob had some time before obtained 
possession. Tinally, the treacherous sur- 
render of Monghyr, which he learned at 
Patna, occasioned an order for the imme- 
diate execution of all prisoners confined 
there, including fifty of the company’s 
servants, civil and military. Among the 
number were Hay, Ellis, and Lushington 
(the person before named as haying counter- 
feited the signature of Admiral Watson.) 
Mr. Fullarton, a surgeon, in virtue of a pro- 
fession more peaceful thar his practice,t 


+ Vansittart’s Narrative, iii., 317. 
{ Ife is stated by Vansittart to have been mainly 


instrumental in urging Mr. Amyatt, with whom he | 
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| formed the sole exception to this savage’ return for these stipulations, he also might | | 


massacre, which was perpetrated by Sumroo 
and two companies of sepoys. On the ad- 
vance of the English, Patua was abandoned 
by its ruthless master; but the capture was 
not effected until the middle of November, 
after a prolonged and resolute defence. 
Meer Cossim, unable to offer further re- 
sistance, crossed the Caramnassa as a fugi- 
tive, and threw himself upon the protection 
of his ally, Shuja Dowlah, the nabob of Oude, 
who, from the nominal vizier, had by this 
time become the gaoler, of Shah Alum. 
Early in the following year, an army was 
assembled at Benares by Shuja Dowlah, 
who, it appears, desired to make the claims 
of his protégé a pretext for obtaining pos- 
session of the three provinces for himself. 
The prospect of invasion was alarming— 
less from the strength of the enemy than 
from the mutinous and disaffected condition 
of the British force. From the moment 
when a division of booty, to a hitherto un- 
heard-of extent, commenced at the taking 
of Geriah in 1756, a marked deterioration 
had, as Clive truly observed, taken place in 
their health and discipline. Large numbers 


perished from sheer debauchery ; and the 


survivors, imitating the civilians, were con- 
stantly on the watch for some new source 
of irregular gain. “A gratification to the 
army” had beeu one of the articles canvassed 
in council, as a point to be insisted on in 
case of Meer Cossim’s supercession; but 
war had come ou them at the last so suddenly, 
and had becn attended with such an unex. 
pected amount of danger and expeuse, that in 
the terms dictated to Meer Jaffier, after his 
reinstatement on the musnud,the council had 
scarcely leisure to do more than stipulate 
for thirty lacs on behalf of the company ; 
for the reimposition of taxes on the oppressed 
natives ; for their own total exemption, ex- 
cept a duty of two-and-a-half per cent. upon 
salt,* which, in their liberality, they offered 


' to pay as a gratuitous assistance to the 


nabob; and, lastly, for complete reimburse- 
ment to individuals who might suffer loss by 
the stoppage of the inland trade. It is easy 
to understaud who these individuals were, 


| but difficult to conceive to what an extent 


a clause so indcfinite as this might enable 
them to earry their extortions. Hyven Meer 
Jaitfier seems to have had a notion that, in 


had great influence, to adopt the policy which led to 
so melancholy a termination.—(Narratire, i., 164.) 
* Eventhis rate was never levied. —( Chre, iii., 103.) 
+ Evidenee of Major Munro.—(L'trst Report of 
Parliamentary Commuttec, 1772. 


put forward some peculiar claims; and he © 
now successfully urged, as a condition of re- | 
accepting the subahship, permission to em- 
ploy, as one of his chief ministers, an intrign- 
ing Hindoo named Nuncomar, who was 
actually in coufinement for having intrigued 
against the English with Shuja Dowlah 
and the French governor of Pondicherry. 
In these arrangements, all idea of a gratuity 
to the army was lost sight of ; nor was any 
forthcoming, as expected, after the expulsion 
of Meer Cossim, although a specific pledge 
to that effect had, it appears, been given 
to the troops through Major Adams.+ 
Under such circumstances little vigour 
was displayed in opposing the invading 
troops, until, after ravagiug Bahar, they 
penetrated as far as Patna. Here, however, 
they were defeated. The English soldiers 
and sepoys—bhut especially the latter, on 
whom the principal weight of the attack 
fell—behaved with great steadiness and 
gallantry; and the vizier, perceiving that 
his rude levies were quite unable to oppose 
a disciplined European force, soon began to 
evince an inclination for an amicable adjust- 
ment of affairs. But the English wouid 
make no terms that did not include the 
surrender of the fugitive nabob and his 
sanguinary instrument, Sumroo; and Shuja 
Dowlah, on his part, looked for nothing 
less than the surrender of the whole province 
of Bahar: conscquently the discussion pro- 
duced no result ; and the tedious war dragged 
on until the approach of the rainy season 
compelled the vizier to conclude the cam- 
paign by retreating with all speed to Oude, 
The arrival of Major (afterwards Sir 
Heetor) Munro from Kombay, with Euro- 
pean reinforcements, was the signal for an 
outbreak of the dissatisfaction long at work 
in the British army; and a whole battalion 
of scpoys, with their arms and accoutre- 
ments, marched off to join the enemy. The 
major detached a select bedy of troops in 
pursuit. The fugitives were surprised by 
hight, while sleeping, and brought back as 
prisoners. By the deerece of a court-mar- 
tial of their own countrymen, twenty-four 
of the prisoners were condemned to dic. | 
They were tied up, four at a time, to the 
muzzle of as many guus, and blown away ; 
the first to suffer being some grenadiers, 
who stepped forward and urged that, as 
they had constantly been allowed precedence 
in the hour of danger, so now it should be 
grauted them in death. ‘he claim was 


BATTLE 
tacitly admitted to be true, hy being 
granted, and the whole twenty-four were 
exccuted, despite the carnest remonstrances 
/ and even open opposition of their comrades. 
| Military men have applauded this trans- 

action as a picce of well-timed and necessary 
severity ; those who, like mysclf, question 
both the lawfnlness and expediency of capi- 
, tal punishments, and deem war and stand- 
ing armics the reproach and not the glory 
of Christian nations, will probably view 
the whole affair in a different light. 

In the middle of September (1761) the 
British troops again took thie field, and having 
erossed the Sone in spite of the opposition 
of a corps of cavalry, advanced towards the 
intrenched camp of the vizier at Buxar. A 
sharp conllict took place, and lasted about 
three hours; the enemy then began to give 
way, and slowly retired; but an immediate 
pursuit being commenced, Shuja Dowlah 
procured its abandonment, though at an 
immense sacrifice of life,* by destroying a 
bridge of boats upon a stream of water two 
miles from the field of battle. Vhe emperor 
seized the opportunity of escaping from his 
tyrannical minister, pitched his tents beside 
those of the English, and placed himself 
nnder their protection. Renewed overtures 
for peace, on the part of Shuja Dowlah, were 
again met by a demand for the surrender of 
Meer Cossim and Sumroo. The former, 
fearing to trust Ins life any longer in the 
hands of one who had already taken advan- 
tage of his defenccless position to obtain 
possession of the chicf part of the gold and 
jewels which he had brought from Bengal, 
now fled to the Rohilla country, whither he 
had fortunately caused some treasure to be 
conveyed before the confiscation ordered by 
his ungencrons ally, ou pretence of paying 
the troops. Sumroo, no less faithless than 
erucl, had deserted him; and, with a large 
body of trained sepoys, had joined the force 
of Shuja Dowlah before the battle of Buxar. 
This picce of treachery nearly proved fatal 
to its perpetrator; for the vizicr, anxious to 
come to terms with the English, and yet to 
avoid the infamy of delivering up the de- 
serter, positively offered to procure his 

' assassination in presence of any two or 
three witnesses chosen by Major Munro, 
and evinced great surprise at the rejection 
of this truly oriental proposal. It should 


* Stated at 2,000 men drowned or otherwise lost; 
besides whieh, 2,000 men were left dead on the field, 
with 133 pieees of eannon, 
in killed and wounded, was $47. 
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be remarked, however, in justice to Shuja 
Dowlah, that though willing to plunder 
Meer Cossim to the last rupec, he could not 
be induced to surrender his person on any 
terms; and even for the life and liberty of 
the villain Sumroo, he would willingly have 
paid a licavy ransom; for it was not until 
after the rejection of the offer of a sum of 
fifty-cight lacs, in lien of delivering up the 
fugitives, that he made the treacherous sug- 
gestion above narrated regarding Sumroo. 
Whether he really intended to carry it out, 
or if, on the contrary, some other stratagem 
was designed in the event of the plan being 
approved hy the English, cannot be asccr- 
tained. Itis eertam that his army was in 
no condition to renew hostilitics, and, in- 
deed, never recovered the effects of the late 
decisive engagement. 

Meanwhile corruption, venality, and op- 
pression reigned unchecked in Bengal. The 
name of a nation, once highly honoured, 
beeame alike hateful in the cars of Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos.t The approach of a 
party of English scpoys served as a signal 
for the desertion of whole villages, and the 
shopkeepers fled at the approach of the 
palanquin of the passing traveller, fearing 
that their goods might be seized for an 
almost nominal valuc, and they themselves 
abused and beaten for offering a remon- 
stranec. The people at large were reduced 
to a state of unprecedented misery; the 
ungenerous and impolitic advantage taken 
of their weakness, haying put it in tlic 
power of every maraudcr who chose to style 
himself an English servant, to plunder and 
tvrannise over them without control. The 
effect, Warren Hastings plainly declared to 
be, “not only to deprive them of their own 
laws, but to refuse them even the benefit of 
any.” lad all this wrong procceded from 
the will of a single despot, there can be 
little doubt he would have been speedily 
removed by a combination of his own ofli- 
ecrs, or, as Mohammedan history affords so 
many instances, been smitten to the carth 
by a private individual, in vengeance for 
some special injury. But the tyranny of a 
far-distant association, dreadful and incom- 
prchensible beyond any bugbear ever painted 


wby superstition, possessed this distinguishing 


feature above allothcr despotisms—thatit was 
exercised through numerousdistinct agencies, 


+ Vide Wasting’s letter ;— Narrative, ii.. 78. Clive 
declares the oppressions practised had made “ the 


The loss of the English, | name of the English stink in the nostrils of a Gentoo 
| ora Mussulman.”—(Maleolm’s Life, ii., 380.) 
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of which the hundred hands and arms of the 
Hindoo idols could convey but a faint and 
feeble image. 

Oppression reached a climax under the 
second administration of Meer Jaffer. He 
had previously eomplained in forcible lan- 
guage* of the injury done to the native 
merchants, as well as to the provincial reve- 
nues, by the abuse of the privileges conferred 
by the firmaun; but to this wrong he for- 
mally assented when replaced on the musnnd. 
It soon, however, became manifest that it 
mattered little what the terms of the agree- 
ment had been; for he was regarded simply 


'as “a banker for the company’s servants, 


who could draw upon him as often, and to 
as great an extent as they pleased.” The 
clause for compensation to individuals proved, 
as might have been foreseen, a handle for 
excessive extortion. At the time of its in- 


| sertion the nabob had been assured that, 


although it was impossible to specify the 
particular amounts of claims, they would not 
altogether exeeed ten lacs; notwithstanding 
which, the demand was increased to twenty, 
thirty, forty, and at last reached fifty-three 
lacs. Seven-eighths of this sam, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Scrafton, then an E. I. 
director, “was for losses sustained (or said 
to be sustained) in an ilheit monopoly of the 
necessarics of life, carried on against the 
orders of the company, and to the ntter ruin 
of the India merchants.” He adds, that “half 
of this sum was soon extorted from the 
nabob, though the company were at that 
time sinking under the burden of the war, 
and obliged to borrow great sums of moncy of 
their servants at eight per cent. interest, and 
even with that assistance could not carry on 
both their war and their investment, but 
sent their ships half loaded to Europe.” t 
The military establishment of the English 
had by this time increased to 18,000 horse 
and foot, and its ill-regnlated expenditure 
soon swallowed up the thirty lacs paid by 
Mecr Jafficr, as also the further sum of five 
lacs a month, which he had agreed to furnish 
during the continuance of the war. 

Pressed on all sides by extortionate elaims, 
despised and brow-beaten by the very men 
who had used him as an instrument for their 
private cnds, the nabob sank rapidly to an 
wuuhonoured grave. Ilis death in January, 


*«The poor of my country,” said Meer Jaflier, 
“used to get their bread by trading in salt, hetel- 
nut, and tobaeeo, whieh the English have now taken 
to themselves; by which my poor are starving, my 
revenues ruined, and no advantage to the eompany.” 


1768, had heen shortly preceded by the de- 
partnre of Governor Vansittart and Warren 
Hastings for England; and in the absence of 
any restraining influenee, the couneil were 
left to conduct the profitable affair of en- 
throning a new nabob after their own fashion. 
The ehoiee lay between the eldest illegiti- 
mate son of Jaffier, Nujeem-ad-Dowlah, aged 
twenty years, and the infant son of Meeran. 
The claim of the emperor to appoint an 
offieer was considered far too inconvenient to 
be acknowledged ; it would be easy to extort 
his sanction when the selection was made. 
Repeated offers had been made by him to 
bestow on the English real power over the 
revenues of Bengal, by vesting in them the 
right of collection. This office, called the 
dewannee, had becn devised during the palmy 
days of the empire$ as a means of prevent- 
ing attempts at independence on the part of 
the subahdar, the dewan being designed 
to act as treasurer, appointed from, and ac- 
countable to, the Delhi government, leaving 
the subahdar to direct in all other matters. 
This arrangement had been allowed to fall 
into disuse ; for Ali Verdi Khan had usurped 
the whole authority, both financial and ju- 
dicia]. Shah Alnm must have been too well 
acquainted with the state of affairs, to doubt 
that the English, if they accepted the de- 
wannee, would be sure to engross likewise all 
real power vested in the subahdar; but he 
expected in return a tribute, on the re- 
gular payment of which dependence might 
be plaeed. It did not, however, suit the 
views of the representatives of the H. I. Cy. 
to occupy a position which should render 
them personally accountable for the revenues. 
A nabob—i.e., a person from whom “ pre- 
sents” might be legally received—conld not 
be dispensed with. The child of Meeran was 
old cnough to understand the worth of sugar- 
plums, but hardly of rupees; and his claims 
were sct aside for those of Nujecm-ad-Dowlah. 
The new nabob consented to everything de- 
manded of him: agreed to entrust the mili- 
tary defence of the country solely to the 
English, and even to allow of the appoint- 
ment, by the presidency, of a person who, 
under the title of Naib Subah, should have 
the entire management of the aflairs of gov- 
ernment. Tle eagerly advocated the nomi- 
nation of Nuncomar to fill this important 


—(Vide Serafton’s Observations on Vansittart’s Nar- 
rative, printed in 1766, pp. 38-9.) 

+ Clive’s speeeh, 1772 ;—-Almon’s Debates, xiv. 

} Serafton’s Observations, pp. 48-9. 

§ Sce preeeding section on Mogul Empire, p. 117. 
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i. 1. CO. INTERFERE TO CHECK TIL 
oflice, but im vain; and the seleetion of an 
expenicneed noble, uamed Mohammed Neza 
Khan, was perhaps the best that could have 
been made. The other articles of the treaty 
were but the confirmation of previous ar- 
rangements; and the whole affair wound up, 
as usual, very much to tlic satisfaction of the 
English officials concerned, among nine of 
whom the sum of £189,357 was distributed, 
besides gifts extorted from leading Indian 
functionaries, in all of which the chief share 
was monopolised by Mr. Johnstone, the dis- 
senting member of council, who had so ve- 
hemently deprecated the conduct of the se- 
leet committee of 1760, in receiving the 
largess of Mcer Cossim. The money thus 
acquired was not destined to be enjoyed 
without a contest; for the curb (so greatly 
needed) was at length about to be placed on 
the grecdiness of Bengal officials. 

Ever sinee the deposition of Surajah Dow- 
lah, the I. 1. Cy. had been spectators rather 
than directors of the conduct of their servants 
in Bengal. Clive had quitted their service 
with bitterness in his heart and defiance on 
his lips; and the example of insubordination, 
ambition, and covetousness given by him, 
had been closely imitated by men who could 
not appreciate the energy and perseverance 
which enabled him to swim where they must 
sink. ‘The representations of Mr. Vansittart, 
the massacre at Patna, and the sharp contest 
with Shuja Dowlah following that with 
Meer Cossim, seriously alarmed the mass of 


* Second Parl. Report on E. I. Cy., 1772. 

t An Irish peerage was, after long delay, obtained 
hy Clive, who took the title of Baron of Plassy: an 
English one, by his own aceount, might have been 
purehased with ease (Life, ii., 189); but then the 
enormous wealth which was 1o maintain its possessor 
on a level, in a pecuniary point of view, with the 
high-born aristocraey of England, rested on a preca- 
rious footing. Clive, notwithstanding his extraordi- 
nary facility of attributing to himself every possible 
perfeetion, never doubted that his position in society 
rested onhis “bags of money and bushels of diamonds” 
(ii., 168), rather than on any mere personal qualifi- 
eations ; and when urged to exert his influence in 
the India House, soon aftcr his return to England, 
for some specia! purpose, in contravention to the 
directors, he peremptorily refused, declaring, “my 
futnre power, my future grandeur, all depend upon 
the receipt of the jaghire; and I should be a mad- 
man to set at defiance those who at present show no 
inclination to hurt me.” It must be remembered 
that Clive, besides the jaghire, had avowedly realised 
between three and four hundred thousand pounds 
during his second sojourn in India—a eircumstance 
that greatly detracts from the effect of the fiery indig- 
nation with whieh, when the right was questioned of 
Meer Jaffier to hestow, or his own to accept, the quit- 
rent paid hy the compuny, he came forward to save 
his “undoubted property from the worst of foes— 
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ast India proprictors;—anxiety for their 
own interests, aud indignation at the wrongs 
heaped on the natives in their name, for the 
sole benefit of a few ungovernable servants, 
conspired to rouse a strong feeling of the ne- 
eessity of forthwith adopting measures cal- 
enlated to bring about a better state of things. 
Stringent orders were dispatehed in February, 
1764, forbidding tlie trade in salt, betel-nut, 
tobaceo, and all other articles whatsoever, 
produced and consumed in tlie country ; * 
and in the following May it was direeted that 
new covenants should be executed by all the 
company’s servants (civil and military), bind- 
ing them to “pay over to their employers 
all presents received from the natives, which 
should execed 4,000 rupees in value.” ‘The 
above orders, and the unsigned covenants, 
were actually lying at Caleutta when the treaty 
with the new nabob was madc, and the sum 
above stated extorted from him. Probably 
the directors were not unprepared for dis- 
obedience, even of this flagrant character. 
The execution of orders so distasteful needed 
to be enforecd in no common mauner; and 
reasoning, it would secm, on the ground that 
it was one of those eases in whieh “the ehil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the children 
of light,” it was suggested that Clive (now a 
lord) was of all men the best fitted to root 
up the poisonous tree he had planted. 
The induecment was not wanting; for 
his jaghire had been ealled in question; and 


to ensure its continuance for the next ten | 


a combination of ungrateful directors” (ii., 229.) 
“Having now,” says Sir John Malcolm, “no ehoice 
between bartering his independence to obtain secu- 
rity for his fortune,” Clive commenced hostilities 
after the old fashion, sparing neither bold strokes in 
the field, nor maneeuvres in the closct. Upwards of 
£100,000 were employed by him in securing support 
by a means then commonly practised, but afterwards 
prohibited—viz., that of split votes. He had, how- 
ever, some powerful opponents, with the chair- 
man, Mr. Sulivan, at their head. This gentleman 
and Clive were at one period on intimate terms; but 
aecording ta the latter, their seeming good-fellow- 
ship had been sheer hypoerisy, since, in reality, 
they “all along behaved like shy cocks, though at 
times outwardly expressing great regard and friend- 
ship for one another.” The issue of the eonflict in 
London was materially influenced by the critical 
state of affairs in Calcutta. The court of proprietors 
taok up the matter in the most decided manner. 
Clive availed himself of the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and besides tbe confirmation of his jaghire for 
ten years, obtained as a condition of his aceeptance 
of the office of governor and commander-in-chief in 
the Bengal Presidency, the expulsion of Mr. Suli- 
van from the direction. The four persons associated 
with him, under the name of a select eommittee— 
Messrs. Sumner, Sykes, Verelst, and General (late 
Major) Carnac—were all subordinate to his will 
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years to himself or his heirs, he agreed to | British nation,” and declared himself to have 
return to India for a very limited period— |“ come out with a mind superior to all cor- 


signed covenants to refrain from receiving 
any presents by which he became pledged 
from native princes; and, invested with 
almost despotic power, reached Calcutta in 
May, 1765. Here he found matters in a 
widely different condition to that which had 
caused the E. I. Cy. so much well-founded 
apprehension. Meer Cossim had been ex- 
pelled; the emperor had thrown himself 
upon the English for protection; and Shuja 
Dowlah was so reduced as to be on the eve 
of deprecating their wrath by a similar expe- 
dient of placing his person at their mercy. 
The majority of the reasons for which such 
extraordinary powers had been vested in 
Clive, in conjunction with a select committee 
of four persons devoted to his will, had 
therefore ceased to exist; but he persisted 
in retaining these powers, and with snffi- 
cient reason; for the task he had to perform, 
if conscientiously fulfilled, would have pro- 
bably required their exercise. As it was, 
he excited a general storm of rage, without 
effecting any permanent good—at least so 
far as the civil department of the presidency 
was concerned. The general council, in all, 
included sixteen persons; though probably 
not half that number assembled at ordinary 
meetings. Among them was Mr. John- 
stone, who had played so leading a part in 
the transactions of the last few years. He 
was a person possessed of advantages, in 
yegard both of ability and connexions, which 
rendered him not ill calculated to do battle 
with Clive; and he scrupled not to retort 
the severe censures cast upon himself and 
his colleagues, by asserting that they had 
only followed the example given by the 
very man who now lamented, in the most 
bombastic language, the “lost fame of the 


the first-named had been ignominiously expelled 
the company, for signing the violent letter quoted 
at p. 294, but subsequently reinstated. 

* These sentiments Lord Clive accompanies with 
an adjuration which too clearly illustrates the con- 
dition of his mind regarding a future state. “I ito 
declare,” he writes, “by that Great Being who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable ¢f there must be an hereafter, that 1 am 
eome out with a mind superior to all corruption.” 
Yet at this very time Clive scrupled not to employ 
his private knowledge of the state of affairs, and of 
the inereased value of stock likely to result from the 
acceptance of the dewannce, to write home direetions 
incipher (so that, if falling into strange hands,no other 
person should benefit hy the information), desiring 
that every shilling available, or that could be bor- 
rowed in his name, should be invested in BK. I. stock 
“ without Joss of a minute.” Mr. Rous (a director) 


ruption,” and a fixed resolution to put 
down the exercise of that unworthy prin- 
ciple in others.* 

The events of the next twenty months, 
though of considerable importance, can be 
but briefly narrated here. Immediately 
upon his arrival, Lord Clive, and the two 
members of the select committee who had 
accompanied him from England, without 
waiting for their destined colleagues, assumed 
the exercise of the whole powers of govern- 
ment, civil and mihtary, after administering 
to themselves and their secretaries an oath 
of secrecy. Mr. Johnstone + made a despe- 
rate resistance to the new order of things, 
but was at length defeated and compclled to 
quit the service. The other members, for 
the most part, submitted, though with the 
worst possible grace; and the vacancies were 
supplied by Madras officials. The cove- 
nants forbidding the acceptance of presents 
were signed ; then followed the prohibition of 
inland trade by the company’s servants. This 
was amore difficult point to carry. Clive 
well knew that the salaries given by the 
Li. £. Cy. were quite insufficient to maintain 
the political rank obtained by recent events. + 
Poverty and power, side hy side with wealth 
and weakness, would, as he himself declared, 
offer to the stronger party temptations 
“which flesh and blood could not resist.” 
With a full appreciation of this state of 
affairs, it was a plain duty to press upon 
the directors (as the clear-sighted and up- 
right Sir Thomas Roe had done in the 
early part of the preceding century)§. the 
necessity of allotting to each official a liberal 
income, which should hold out to all a 
reasonable prospect of obtaining a compe- 
tency, by legitimate means, within such 
and Mr. Walsh aeted with promptitude, by proceed- 
ing forthwith, though on a Sunday, to obtain the 
key of the cipher, which it seems they very imper- 
fectly understood.—(Sve Thornton’s /ndta, i., 492.) 

+ Johnstone and hiscolleagues, when vainly pressed 
to make over to the company the monies received 
from Nujeem-ad-Dowlah, replicd, that when Clive 
surrendered the moucy he had obtained from the 
father, they would yield in turn the gifts of the son. 

} The salary of a councillor was only £250; the 
rent of a very moderate house in Calcutta, £200. 

§ * Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” said he, 
“for your business will be better done. I know 
this is harsh. Men profess they come not for bare 
wages. But you will take away this plea if you 
give great wages, to their content; and then you 
know what you part from.” No amount of legiti- 
mite emolument will, however, assuage the thirst for 
gain inherent in many clever, unprineipled men. 
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stated term of years 2s experienee had 
proved could be borne by an average Muro- 
pean constitution. ButClive, instead of stren- | 


nously urging a policy so honest and straight- | 


forward as this, took upon himself to form a 
fund for the senior officers of the presidency, 
from the governors downwards, by resolving, 
after consultation only with Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Verelst, that a monopoly should be 


formed of the trade in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, to be carried on for their exclusive 
benefit, with the drawback of a duty to the 
company estimated at £100,000 per annum. 
Monopolies are odious things at best: this 
one was of a peeuliarly obnoxious and op- 
pressive character; and the directors wisely 
and liberally commanded its immediate 
abandonment. The arrangements of Clive 
could not, however, be so lightly set aside ; 
and they continned in operation natil 1768. 

With regard to Shuja Dowlah, it was 
deemed expedient that he should be replaced 
in the government of Oude, although a spe- 
eifie promise had been madc that, on pay- 
ment of fifty lacs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war, real power over the dominions of 
his tyrannical vizier should be given to the 
emperor, in the event of the English being 
triumphant. But this pledge, which had been 
needlessly volunteered, was now violated ; 
the vizier being deemed (and with reason) a 
better protection against Mahratta and 
Afghan invasion, on the north-western fron- 
tier, than his gentle master. In another mat- 
ter the claimsof Shah Alum were treated in 
an cqnally arbitrary manner. The arrange- 
ments concluded with him by the Caleutta 
goverment were now revised, or, in other 
words, set aside by Clive. The emperor was 
given to understand, that since it was in- 
convenient to put him in possession of the 
usurped dominions of Shuja Dowlah (com- 
monly ealled the “nabob-vizier”), the dis- 
triets of Corah and Allahabad (yielding 
jointly a revenue of twenty-cight lacs) must 
suffice for a royal demesne; and, at the 
same time, some large sums of money un- 
questionably duc from the company to the 
indigent monarch, were withheld on the plea 
of inability to pay them.* Shah Alum re- 
monstrated warmly, but to no purpose: he 
was compelled to cancel all past agreements, 
and bestow on the company complete posses- 
sion of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, under the 


* Thirty lacs deficit of annual tribute, besides jag- 
hires or lands in Bengal now withdrawn, amount- 
ing to five lacs and a-half of rupees per ann.—( Ifill.) 

+ Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive, ili., 125. 


name of the “ perpetual Dewannec,” cloeeed 
only by a yearly tribute of twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. The formal confirmation of the 
Inglish in their various scattered settlements 
throughout the nominal extent of the empire, 
was hkewise obtained; nor was the jaghire 
of Lord Clive, with reversion to his em- 
ployers, forgotten in the arrangement. As 
a precautionary measure against the French 
(who, by virtue of a recent [uropcan treaty, 
had been reinstated in their Bengal settle- 
ments, with the proviso of neither erecting 
fortifications nor maintaining troops), it was 
deemed expedient to obtain from the emperor 
a free grant of the five Northern Circars, 
over which Nizam Ah, the brother and suc- 
cessor (by nsurpation and murder) of Sala- 
but Jung, then exercised a very precari- 
ous authority. 
he is commonly called) had proffered these 
Circars to the Madras government in re- 
turn for co-operation against the Mahrattas 
and Hyder Ali; but his overtures were re- 
jected, because the forces required could 
not be spared. In 1766, an arrangement 
was brought about by dint of no small 
amount of bribery and intrigue, by which 
four of the Circars were surrendered, and 
the reversion of the fifth, or Guntoor Cirear, 
which was held by a brother of the Nizam, 
Bassalut Jung, was promised to the com- 
pany, on condition of the payment of a rent 
of nine lacs of rupees, together with a most 


In 1760, the Nizam (as | 


imprudent pledge to furnish a body of troops | 


whenever the Nizam might require their 
aid in the maintenance of his government. 
The imperial firmaun, of which the chicf 
articles have been just recited, took away 
the scanty remains of power vested by the 
Bengal presidency in Nujeem-ad-Dowlah. 
The weak and dissolute character of this 
youth rendered him an easy tool; and when 
informed by Clive that every species of 
control was about to pass from him, and 
that a stipend of fifty-three lacs wonld be 
allotted for the family of Meer Jaffier, out 
of which a certain snm would be placed at 
his disposal, this worthy prince uttered a 
thankful cjaculation, adding, “ 
have as many dancing-girls as I pleasc.’’+ 
A leading feature in the second adminis- 
tration of Clive remains to be noted—one 
of the most important, as well as the most 
interesting in his remarkable carcer. The 
other “reforms” effected by him were no- 
thing better than a change of evils; but, in 
checking the spirit of insubordination and 


I shall now 


rapacity whieh pervaded the whole Anglo- , 
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Indian army, ke served both the company 
and the state well and bravely. Clive was 
essentially a military genius :* he scrupled 
not to declare in after-times, that all he 
had in the world had been acquired as the 
leader of an army; and when questioned re- 
garding the very exceptionable trading regu- 
lations instituted under his auspices, he de- 
elared, with regard to an article under notice, 
that “of cotton he knew no more thau the 
pope of Rome.” He might have pleaded 
equal ignorance of the state of the immense 
native population of Bengal. But the con- 
dition of the troops was a subject he would 
naturally study con amore. Dissension, 
luxury, and profligacy, attended with alarm- 
ing mortality, had immediately resulted from 
the large booty divided at Geriah under the 
auspices of himself and Admiral Watson. 
Since then excessive and extortionate gain, 
under pretence of trading, had become the 
predominant evil; and the severity of Major 
Muuro, though it might for a time check, 
by the influence of terror, the insubordina- 
tion of the sepoys, or even that of the Huro- 
pean rank and tile, left untouched the root 
of the evil—namely, tbe cagerness of the 
officers in the pursuit of trade, at the ex- 
pense of professional duty. Now, Clive was 
the last person in the world to expect men to 
be content with honourable poverty, when 
they might acquire wealth without the cost 
of toil, or the stigma of indelible disgrace 
attached to certain heinous crimes; and this 
circumstance, together with not unnatural 
partiality, induced him to take measures 
for the introduction of a better system 
among the military servants of the com- 
pany, with far more gentleness thau he 
had evinced in dealing with the civilians. 
The officers were to be compelled to re- 
nounce all trading pursuits: this was the 
first reform to be carried out by Clive ; the 
second was the final and uncompensated 
withdrawal of an cxtra allowance, called 
batta, given since an early period, but now 
to be abolished, cxcepting at some par- 
* In Chatham’s words, “a heaven-born general.” 

+ Previous to the capture of Caleutta by Surajah 
Dowlah, the Bengal establishment consisted of one 
| small company of artillery, about sixty European 
infantry (ineluding officers), and 300 Portuguese 
half-easte, ealled topasses; out of the above, three 
captains, five lieutenants, and four ensigns perished 


in the Biack-Hole. On the reeapture of Calentta, a 
battalion of sepoys was raised and ofliccred from the 


| | detachments which had been sent from Madras to the 


| | 


| relief of Fort William; and others were subsequently 
formed in like manner; until, at I’lassy, in 1757, the 
| British foree comprised 3,000 sepoys. In 1760 there 
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ticular stations where, on account of the 
dearness of articles necessary to Euro- 
peans, it was to be either wholly or par- 
tially continued. The allowance originally 
granted by the company had been doubled 
by Meer Jaffier, who, at the instigation 
of Clive, paid the additional sum out of 
his own pocket, besides the regular ex- 
pense of the English troops engaged in 
his service, but ostensibly as a boon revo- 
cable at pleasure. His successor, Meer 
Cossim Ali, made over to the company the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapoor, and Chit- 
tagong, in lieu of certain monthly payments ; 
and although the revenues of these terri- 
tories more than covered the cost of the 
army, including the double batta, the direc- 
tors, considering the large profits of their 
servants and their own necessities, strin- 
gently ordered the discontinuance of this 
allowance. Their repeated injunctions, the 
civil government, overawed by the mili- 
tary, had never dared to enforce; and even 
Clive did not bring forward the question of 
double batta until the restoration of peace 
had enabled him to remodel the army by 
forming it ito regiments and brigades, with 
an increased number of field-officers.t These 
improvements were effected without opposi- 
tion, and the prohibition of officers receiving 
perquisites, or engaging in certain branches 
of trade, was compensated in Clive’s plan by 
allowing them a liberal share in the mono- 
poly of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. ‘The 
proportions to be received by the senior ser- 
vants of the company, independent of their 
fixed salarics, according to the lowest calcu- 
lation, were £7,000 sterling per anuum to a 
councillor or colonel, £3,000 to a lieutenant- 
colonel, £2,000 to a major or factor. Some 
scanty ameuds for the shameless oppression 
of taxing the natives thus heavily, was made 
by placing the management of the trade in 
their hands instead of under the guidance 
of European agents; but even this measure 
was adopted from the purely selfish motive 
of saving expense. 
were sixty European officers, viz.—ninetcen captains, 
twenty-six lieutenants, and fifteen ensigns. In 1765, 
Clive found the amount raised to four companies of 
artillery, a troop of hussars, ahout 1,200 regular 
cavalry, twenty-four companies of European infantry, 
and nineteen battalions or regiments of sepoys—in 
all, about 20,000 men—whom he divided into three 
brigades, each comprising one Iuropean regiment, 
one company of artillery, six regiments of sepoys, 
and one troop of native cavalry. ‘The brigades were 
respectively stationed at Monghyr, Bankipoor (near 
Patna),and Allahabad.—(Strachey’s Bengal Mutiny.) 
{ Even Clive admitted that by his arrangement the 


As yet all had proeceded smootlily, so 
far as the military were concerned, and 
Clive, with his usual self-reliance, consider- 
ing the time at length arrived when the 
double batta might be safely abolished, with- 
drew it at the close of the year 1765. The 
remonstrances of the officers were treated 
as the idle complaints of disappointed men, 
and several months passed without any 
apprehension arising of serious consequences, 
until towards the end of April a misunder- 
standing among the parties eoneerned sud- 
denly revealed the existence of a powerful 
and organised combination,* formed by the 
majority of the leading commanders, aided 
and abetted by many influential civilians, 
to compel the restoration of the extra al- 
lowancees. Jt was a great and formidable 
emergency, but “ Frangas non flectes” had 
been ever the motto of Clive, and now, re- 
jecting all temporising measures, or idea of 
| a compromise, he came forward with a deep 
conviction of the danger with which the pre- 
eedent of military dictation would be fraught, 
and a firm resolve to subdue the mutiny or 
perish in the attempt. And there was real 
danger in the case ; for his impcrious bearing, 
combined with the unpopular regulations he 
came to enforee, had rendered him an object 
of strong personal ill-feeling to many in- 
dividuals of note; yet, when told of threats 
against his life, alleged to have been uttered 
by once of the officers, he treated the report 
as an unworthy ealumny, declaring that the 
mutineers were “ Hnglishmen, not assassins.” 
The dauntless courage which had distin- 
guished the youthful defender of Areot again 
found ample seope for exertion: it was no 
longer the over-dressed baron of Plassy -— 
the successful candidate for power and pelf— 


price of salt had been made too high for the natives, 
and the profit to the monopolists unreasonably large. 
—(Malecolin’s Life of Lord Clive, iii., 259.) 

* From the month of December, 1765, consulta- 
tions had been held and committees formed un- 
der the veil of Masonic lodges, and no less than 200 
oflicers pledged themselves to resign their commis- 
sions on Ist of June, 1766, but agreed to proffer their 
services for another fortnight, by the expiration of 
which time it was expected the extensive defection 
would compel Clive to consent to the restoration of 
tne double batta. In the event of capital punish- 
ment being decreed hy courts-martial, they swore to 
pagent the execution of any comrade at the cost of 
ife; and each one signed a penalty band of £500 
not to re-accept his commission if offered, unless 
the object of the confederacy were gained. 

+ Like most biographers, Sir John Malcohn and 
his coadjutors have endeavoured to set forth the 
character of their hero in the most favourable light, 
and by this means have drawn a picture which every 
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the head of the then gencratly detested class of 
Anglo-Indian “nabobs,’—but plain Robert 
Clive, who now, in the full vigour of man- 
hood, his heavy, overhanging brow express- 
ing more forcibly than words a stern pur- 
pose, set forth, not in the palanquin of the 
governor, but, soldicr-like, on horschack, to 
faec the disaflected troops. There were still 
some few officers on whom reliance could be 
placed ; others were summoncd from Madras 
and Bombay: commissions were liberally 
seattered thronghout the ranks; the serviees 
of civilians were used to supply vacancies ; 
and inerease of pay, for a fixed period, was 
promised to the common soldicrs, whom the 
oflicers, to their eredit, had made no attempt 
to corrupt. The danger was in some sort 
increased by a tlireatened ineursion of the 
Mahrattas, under their chief minister, the 
peishwa Mahdoo Rao; yet, on the other 
hand, this very circumstance aroused in the 


breasts of many of the malcontents a feeling | 
of shame at the thought of deserting their | 


colours in the face of the foc. The Monghyr 
brigade, under Sir Robert Fletcher, was the 
one in which the determination to resign had 
been most geucral; and Clive, after a loug 
harangne, pereeiving indications of a dis- 
position to resist his orders, took advantage 
of the stcady obedicnee of the sepoys, by 
direeting them to fire on the officers unless 
they dispersed immediately. A general sub- 
mission followed; courts-martial were held, 


and many of the delinquents eashicred: amoung | 


others Sir Robert Fletcher, the head of the 
Monghyr brigade, who, although active in 
subduing the confederacy, was found to have 
heen gravely implicated in its formation. 
No blood was shed in these proceedings, and 
the result proved that such severity would 


impartial reader must feel to he incomplete and one- 
sided. The termination of the life of Clive by his 
own hand is not even hinted at; and there is much 
reason to believe the same partiality to have chiefly 
guided the selection of letters for publication. 
Nevertheless, a very amusing one has crept in, ad- 
dressed hy Clive to his intimate friend and agent, Orme 
the historian, filled with commissions as numerous 
and minute in detail as any ever received by a London 
lady of fashion from a country cousin, Among the 
items, all of which were to be “the best and finest to 
be got for love or money,” were 200 shirts, with wrist- 
bands and ruffles, worked to order. The dress of 
Clive at the durbar (or Oriental levee) was a ‘fine 
scarlet coat wilh handsome gold lace,” which one of 


his purveyors, Captain Latham, considered preferable | 


to “the common wear of velvct.” 
figure of Clive, arrayed ina scarlet coat lined tith 
parchment thaé the cloth might not wrinkle, must 
have presented a strange contrast to the graceful 
forms and picturesque attire of the Indian nobles. 


The thick-set | 


| 


| 
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have involved a needless sacrifice; but the 
merit of moderation does not rest with Clive, 
who declared that his endeavours were not 
wanting to get several of the mutinous rmg- 
leaders shot; but his efforts were neutralised 
by some wholesome doubts in the minds of the 
| judges regarding the extent of the company’s 
authority. In the words of Sir John Mal- 
colm “a misconstruction of the mutiny act 
inclined the court-martial fo mercy.’ It is 
_asingular ending to the affair, that Sir Robert 
| Fletcher, after this narrow escape, returned 
to India as commander-in-chief for the 
Madras presideucy ; while one Jolin Petrie, 
sent home by Clive with a rope round his 
neck, came baek to Bengal with a high civil 
appointment, through the influenee of his 


* The conduct of Clive, in respect to pecuniary 
gain, during his second administration, is too im- 
portant to be left unnoticed; yet the faets neces- 
sary to place it in a clear light, can be ill given 
within the compass of a note. It should be remem- 
bered, that by his agreement with the E. I. body, the 
famous jaghire was to be continued to him for ten 
years, and provided he should survive that period, 
was to become the property, not of Meer Jaffier, 
bnt of the company. Now jaghires, by the consti- 
tution of the Mogul government, in which they 
originated, were simply annuities, given for the most 
part expressly for the support of a military contin- 
gent. A jaghire was like an office of state, revo- 
cable at pleasure: so far from being hereditary, an 
omrah, or lord of the empire, could not even be- 
queath his savings without special permission; and 
we have seen that the Great Moguls—Aurungzebe 
for instanee—never scrupled to exereise their claim 
as heirs to a deceased noble, leaving to the bereaved 

family a very limited maintenance as a matter of 
| favour. Chive had solicited this jaghire simply to 
support his position as an omrah, and had no right 
whatever to expect its continuance for the purpose of 
| building palaces and buying up rotten boroughs in 
England. The eompany might therefore well ques- 
_ tion the right of Meer Jaffer to bestow, or of their 
powerful servant to aeeept, as a perpetual jaghire 
the quit-rent paid by them for their territory in 
Bengal. But the question was altogether a per- 
plexed one, inasmuch as Meer Jaffier’s claims were 
wholly founded on the usurpation whieh had been | 
| accomplished by English instrumentality. Shah Alun 
was the only person who could have rightfully de- 
manded a quit-rent from the company when bestow- 
| ing on them the dewannee; but the truth was, that 
every advantage was taken of his necessitous posi- 
tion, regardless of the dictates of justice. The con- 
firmation of the jaghire to Lord Clive, with rever- 
sion to the company in perpetuity, was exaeted from 
the emperor; and in thus obtaining a boon for his 
employers, Clive was far from being uninfluenced by 
| selfish motives; for, on coming to India, he was dis- 
tinetly told that the striet observance of his pledge— 
of refraining from every description of irregular gain 
—-shonld be aeknowledged in a manner whieh must 

satisfy the expectations even of a man who, after a 
most extravagant course of expenditure, had still an 
income of £40,000 a-year. And when, on his return 
| to England, the term of the jaghire was extended 


friends the Johustones. Soon after this dis- 
persion of one of the most dangerous storms 
which ever menaced the power of the E. 1. 
Company, the health of Clive failed rapidly, 
and though earnestly solicited to continue 
at least another year, and apparently not 
unwilling to do so, bodily infirmity prevailed, 
and he quitted Bengal for the third and last 
time in January, 1767. Shortly before lis 
departure, the young nabob, Nujeem-ad- 
Dowlah, died of fever, and his brother Syef- 
ad-Dowlah was permitted to succeed him. In 
a political point of view the change was of 
less importance than would have been that of 
the chief of a factory, but it was advantageous 
to the company ima pecuniary sense, as afford- 
ing an opportunity for reducing the stipend.* 
for ten years, or, in other words, £300,000 were 
guaranteed to bim or his heirs, Clive had surely 
reason to admit that “no man had ever been more 
liberally rewarded.” Nevertheless, his administra- 
tion, even in a pecuniary point of view, had not been 
blameless. On arriving iu India, it appeared that 
Meer Jaffier had bequeathed to Clive five laes of 
rupees, which were in the hands of Munnee Begum, 
the mother of the reigning prince. Whether Meer 


Jaffier really left this sum either from friendship to 
Clive, or from a desire to propitiate him in favour of 


his favourite eoncubine and children, or whether they | 


themselves offered a present in the only form in 
whieh he could have any exeuse for accepting it, is 
not known; but it was no one’s interest to examine 
into the affair, since Clive thought fit to set the 
matter at rest by employing the money as a fund 
greatly needed for the relief of the disabled officers 
and soldiers of the Bengal establishment, with their 
widows, and thus laid the foundation of the present 
establishment at Poplar. Even, however, in this 
ease Clive took care of his personal interests, by 
inserting a clause in the deed providing that in case 
of the failure of his interest in the jaghire (then only 
guaranteed for ten years, of which a eonsiderable 
portion had expired), the whole five lacs should 
revert to him. He moreover contrived to make 
the fund a weapen ef political power, by threatening 
to exclude from it all persons whom he might think 
“undeserving in any respect soever.”—(ili., 43.) 
With regard to the large sums of money avowedly 
received by him during his second administration, it 
certainly appears that he did not apply them to the 
increase of his fixed income, but systematically ap- 
propriated the overplus of such gains te the Benge 
of certain connections and friends (2.e., his prother-in- 
law, Mr. Maskelyne; his physician, Mr. Ingham; 
and a Mr. Strachey, his sears): “as a reward,” 
he writes, in his grand-bashaw style, “ for their ser- 
vices and constant attention upon my person.”— 
(iii., 186.) On his arrival in India he at onee em- 
barked largely in the salt trade, and thereby realised 
in nine months a profit, including interest, of forty- 
five per cent.; his share in the monopoly of salt, 
established in defianee of the repeated orders of the 
company, was also greatly beyond that of any indi- 
vidual; and it is eertain he employed these and 
other irregular gains for purely private purposes. 
Besides this, he sanctioned the unwarrantable eon- 
duet of many favoured oflicers In continuing toe re- 


zn 


Tt is hardly necessary to remark that the 
Bengal presidency did not assume a loftier 
lone of feeling in questions regarding re- 
ligion or morality under the auspices of 
Lord Clive. The priestly office was not 
then deemed inconsistent with mercantile 
pursuits; and the saving of souls gave 
place to the cugrossing cares of money- 
making. As to the general state of socicty, 
Clive’s own account aflords abundant evi- 
denee of the aptitude with which eadcts and 
writers, fresh trom public sehools, or, it may 
be from the pure atmosphere of a qnict 
home, plunged headlong into a carcer of 
extravagance and notorious profligacy, of 
which the least revolting description would 
have made their mothers sicken with disgust. 
One walk about Calcutta would, it appcars, 
suflice to show a stranger that the youngest 
writers lived in splendid style, which Lord 
Clive explains, by saying “that they ride upon 
fine prancing Arabian horses, and in palan- 
quins and chaises; that they keep scraglios, 
make entertainments, and treat with cham- 
pagne and claret ;’—the certain result being, 
to become over head and cars in debt to 
the banyan, or native agent, who, for the 


eeive presents after they had been required to sign 
covenants enjoining their rejection. For instance, 
his staunch adherent, General Carnae, after his col- 
leagues had executed the covenants, delayed a cer- 
tain time, during which he received a present of 
70,000 rupees from Bulwant Singh, the Hindoo 
rajah of Benares, who joined the English against 
Shaja Dowlah; and he appears to have afterwards 
obtained permission to appropriate a further sum of 
two lacs of rupeds, given by the emperor, whose un- 
questioned poverty did not shield him from the 
extortions of British officers. 1t has been urged that 
Clive made atonement for the doubtful means by 
whieh he acquired his wealth by its liberal distri- 
bution; and the act chicfly insisted upon is the grant 
of an annuity of £500 a-year to General Lawrence, 
when he lett India enfeebled by asthmatic com- 
plaints and the inereasing infirmities of age, and 
returned in honourable poverty to his native land. 
Considering that Clive acknowledged that to the 
patronage and instructions of Lawrence he owed all 
his early sueceess, the extent of the allowance was no 
very remarkable evidence of a munificent disposition. 
The dowries of three or four thousand pounds each 
to his five sisters, with an injunetion “to marry as 
soon as possible, for they had no time to lose” (ii., 
16f), evince a strong desire to get them off his 
hands. The princely estates purchased by him, in 
various parts ef the country, were undisguised mani- 
festations of his ostentatious mode of life: among 
them may be named the noble property of Claremont 
(obtained from the Duchess af Newcastle), Walcot, 
Lord Chatham’s former residence at Bath, and a house 
in Berkeley-square. No description of expense was 


spared to render these aristoeratie dwellinzs fitting 
exponents of the grandeur of the Indian milionnaire ; 
and the smaller aecessories of picture galleries and 
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sake of obtaining the cover afforded by the 
hare name of a servant of the powerful 
Mnglish company, supplied the youths with 
immense sums ef money, and committed 
“such acts of violence and oppression as his 
interest prompts him to.”’* It may be re- 
membered that Clive commenced his own 
Indian eareer hy getting into debt; and 
there is reason to believe that for ald thie 
proecedings metitioned by him in the above 
quotation, the company’s servants might 
have pleaded his lordship’s conduct in ex- 
teunation of their own.t 

After the departure of Clive, a select 
committce continued, by his advice, to pre- 
side over the affairs of Bengal, the chair of 
the governor being filled by Mr. Verelst 
until December, 1770. During the admin- 
istration of this gentleman and his tempo- 
rary successor, Mr. Carticr, no changes 
were made in the system of the “double 
government:” that is to say, of a sway 
carricd on in the name of a nabob, but in 
reality by English officials. Mitl foreibly 
describes the utter want of any efficient 
system, or of well-known and generally re- 
cognised laws, which formed the prevailing 


pleasure-grounds did not hinder Clive from carefully 
following out his leading object—of obtaining parlia- 
mentary influence. Six ar seven members were 
returned at his expense, and their efforts doubtless 
did much to mitigate, though they could not wholly 
avert, the storm which burst over bis head in 1772. 
The decision of the committee employed in examining 
his past conduct pronounced, as was fitting, a sen- 
tence of mingled praise and condemnation. He had 
notoriously abused the powers entrusted to him by 
the nation and the company; but he had rendered 
to both important services. Such a decision was 
i} caleulated to soothe the exeited feelings of Clive, 
whose haughty nature had writhed under proeced- 
ings in which he, the Baron of Plassy, had been 
‘examined like a sheep-stealer.” ‘The use of opium, 
to which he had been from early youth addicted, 
aggravated the disturbed state of his mind, without 
materially alleviating the sufferings of his physical 
frame; andhe died hy his own band in Nov., 1774, hav- 
ing newly entered his fiftieth year.—(Maleolm’s Life.) 

* Olive’s speech on Kast Indian Judicature Bill, 
Mareh, 1722.—(Hansard's Parl. Hist., 355.) 

+ The Trench translator of the Styar ul Mutak- 
herin (who was in the service of the Bengal presi- 
deney and well acquainted with Clive, to whom he 
oceasionally acted as interpreter) explains a forcible 
denunciation by Gholam Hussein, of the conduct of 
certain persons who were tempted by the devil to 
bring disgrace on families, as an allusion to the 
violation of all decorum committed by Meer Jaffier, 
in giving to Clive “ten handsome women out of his 
seraglio—that is, out of Surajah Dowlah’s.” Had the 
donation heen conferred on a good Mussulman, in- 
stead of a disbeliever in the Koran, the sin would, it 
seems, bave been thereby greatly diminished. —(Siyar 
ul Mutakhe-tn, 1., 722. 
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feature of this period. The native tribunals 


| retained scarce the shadow of authority; the 


trade of the country was almost ruined by 
the oppressions committed on the people; and 
the monopoly ef the inland traffic in salt, 
betel-nut, and tobacco, when at length un- 
willingly relinquished by the English offi- 
cials, did not prove the rehef to the Bengalee 
merchants that might have been expected, 
owing to the heavy pressure of tyranny and 
extortion to which they were subjected. In 
fact, there were so many channels by which 


_ the natives eonld be wronged and the eom- 
| pany plundered, that closing up one or two 


might change the direction of the flood, but 
could not diminish its volume. Clive was 
naturally unwilling to acknowledge how 
much of the task for which he had been 
munificeutly rewarded had been left unful- 
filled; and it was not till after long and 


, bitter experience that the E. I. Cy. learned 


| south of India. 


| to appreciate, at their proper value, his ex- 


aggerated account of the revenues* obtained 
through his aggressive policy. And here it 
may be well to pause and consider for a 
moment the nature of our position in 
Bengal, and, indeed, in the whole of the 
The insatiable ambition 
of Aurungzebe had urged him onwards 


| without ceasing, until every Mohammedan 
| kingdom in the Deccan had become absorbed 


in the Mogul empire. The impolicy of this 


| proeedure has been before remarked on. 'The 


tottering base forbade the extension of an 
already too weighty superstructure ; but the 
emperor persevered to the last. Beejapoor 
and Golconda fell before him, and the gov- 
ernments established by their usurping dynas- 


| ties were swept off by a eonqueror who had 


time to destroy institutions, but not to replace 
them. The result was the rapid rise of the 


| many-headed Mahratta power, and the cqually 


rapid decay of Mognl supremaey, even 
while Aurungzebe, his sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons were all in arms together 
for its support. The death of the emperor, 
well nigh hunted down by the foes who 
from despising he had learned to hate, 
followed as it was by repeated wars of 


* In addressing the House of Commons, in 1772, 
Clive described Bengal as “a country containing fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants, a revenue of £4,000,000, 
and trade in proportion.” The extreme distress then 
existing he treated as a temporary effeet of dissen- 
sions in the company at home, and misgovernment 
in India, dating of eourse from his departure; and 
he spoke of the venality that prevailed, equally 
among high and low, with a bold assumption of dis- 
interestedness, declaring, “ that in the richest ecuntry 


suceession and intestine feuds, reduced his 


descendants, step by step, until their last | 


representative, Shah Alum, became nothing 
better than the pageant of every successful 
party. The disastrous battle of Paniput 
(1761) left the Mahratta state thoronghly 
unhinged, and, together with internal strife, 
incapacitated its rulers for assumiug that 
dominant position in India under which 
sueh men as Sevajee, Bajee Rao, or the first 
peishwa, Maharashtra, would doubtless have 
aspired. In fact, India in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, resembled, in a poli- 
tieal point of view, a vast battle-field strewn 
with the fragments of ruimed states, and 
affording on every side abundant evidence 
of a prolonged and severe eonflict, from 
which even the victors had emerged irre- 
trievably injured. In the Deecan this was 
especially the case; and the only relies of 
legitimate power rested with a few small 
Hindoo states (Tanjore, Mysoor, Coorg, 
&c.), whose physieal position or insignifi- 
canee had enabled them to retain inde- 
pendenee amid the general crash of mon- 
archies. The representatives of the H. I. Cy. 
in India understood the state of affairs, but 
very imperfectly: it appears that, in 1756, 
they did not even elearly know who Ballajee 
Bajee Rao (the aetual ruler of the Mahratta 
state) might he; but at the same time, they 
had been too Jong anxious spectators of the 
proecedings of Aurungzebe and his sueces- 
sors, to be ignorant of the thoroughly dis- 
organised state of the empire. ‘The sue- 
cessful manceuvres of Dupleix and Bussy 
must have sufficed to remove any lingering 
doubt on the subject; while the jealousy of 
the two nations 1n Europe rendered it evi- 
dent, that in the absenee of a native power 
(Mussulman or Hindoo) sufficiently strong 
to compel their neutrality, a contest for 
supremacy must, sooner or iater, take plaee 
between the French and Enghsh, espeeially 
as the former had all along assumed poh- 
tieal pretensions ill at variance with the 
peaceful pnrsuits of trade. Without enter- 
ing on the difficult qnestion of the general 
procecdings of the English company, far 


in the world, where the power of the English had 
beeome absolute, where no inferior approae yey his 
superior but with a present in his hand, where there 
was not an oflicer commanding I1.M. fleet, nor an 
officer eommanding H.M. army, nor a governor, nor 
a member of council, nor any other perscn, civil or 
military, in such a station as to have connection with 
the country government whe had not received pre- 
sents, it was not to be expected the inferior officers 


should be more sernpulous.”—Almon's Debates, 1772. | 
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less attempting to vindicate the special ag-| bullion sent for the China trade was wholly, 
gressions and trieky policy of Chive and his} or im part, appropriated; and the invest- 
successors, it seems, nevertheless, of absolute | ments continued to diminish alike in quantity 


necessity to bear in mind the hopeless com- | 


plication of affairs through which Anglo- 
Indian statesmeu had to grope their way at 
this eritieal period ; nor do I feel any incou- 
sistency, after employing the best years of 
my life iu pleading—faiutly and fecbly, but 
most earnestly—the rights of native British 
subjeets (made such by the sword), in avow- 
ing, in the present instanee, my convietion, 
that having once taken a decided course by the 
deposition of Surajali Dowlah, it would have 
been better to haveassumed at once all power, 
in name as in reality, over Bengal, aud given 
the natives the benefits they were cutitled 
to expect under a Christian goverument, 
instead of mocking their hopes by placing 
on the musnnad a Muassulman usurper of 
infamous eharaeter,—deposing, rciustating, 
and after his death continuing the pretence 
im the person of his illegitimate son. Such 
an unworthy subterfuge could answer no 
good purpose; it could deceive no onc— 
certainly not the European governments of 
Spain, Portngal, Holland, and France; 
for they were severally expericneed aetors 
in the theatre of oriental policy. The native 
population knew, to their cost, that all real 
authority was uow vested in the English 
presidency; bnt its members were far too 
eagerly employed in gathering up spoil for 
themselves, to heed the eries of the poor in 
Bengal, or the remonstranees of the com- 
pany in England. The consequence was, 
the *‘middle-men” reaped an abundant har- 
vest, heedless of the ruinons efleets of their 
negligenee and venality alike on those they 
served and those they governed. The direc- 
tors in Landon, buoyed up by the represen- 
tations of Clive, and the flattering promises 
of their servants abroad, angmented their 
dividends, fully expecting to find this step 
justified by largely inereasing remittances 
from India. On the contrary, the anarchy 
which prevailed, aud the additional expenses 
of every department of government, with the 
abuses that crept in,* swallowed up the di- 
minishing revenues; and though every ship 
brought home individnals who had amassed 
wealth as if by magie, yet heavy bills con- 
tinued to be drawn on the company; the 


* Clive, in allusion to the charges of contractors, 
commissioners, engineers, &c., said—* Kyery man now 
who is permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune.” 
During his own administration, he found soldiers 
charged for in the hospital-list, whose funeral ex- 
peuses had been long paid.—(Life, iii., 137—288.) 


8 


and quality, The British government had 
before set forth a elaim to control both 
the revenues and territorial arrangements 
of India. The subject was warmly con- 
tested in parliament; and in 1767, a bill 
passed obliging the E. I. Cy. to pay the 
sum of £400,000 per annum into the 
public treasury,t during the five years for 
which alone their exclusive privileges were 
formally extended. In 1769, a new term of 
five years was granted, on the same con- 
dition as that above stated, with the addi- 
tional stipnlation of annually exporting Bri- 
tish manulaetures to the amonnt of £300,000 
and upwards, The directors, in the following 
year (1770), declared a dividend at the rate 
of twelve percent ; but this improvident pro- 
eedure was taken in the face of a failing reve- 
uue aud an inereasing debt. In the Carnatic, 
the ill-advised pledge of co-operation with 
the Nizam had brought the Madras presi- 
deney in collision with Hyder Ali; and in 
Bengal, affairs grew more and more involved, 
uutil the necessity for a change of policy 
beeame evident to save the country from 
ruin and the company from bankruptey. 
Mr. Vausittart (the ex-governor), Mr. Seraf- 
ton, and Colonel Forde, were sent out in 
1769, to investigate and arrange the business 
of the three presidencies: but this measure 
proved of no ellect; for the Aurora frigate, 
in which they sailed, after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, was never more heard of, and 
probably fonndered at sea. 

The loss of Mr. Vansittart was a new 
disaster to the native popnlation of Bengal, 
since he well knew the ruinons condition to 
which they had been reduced by the baneful 
influence of the monopolies so cruelly en- 
foreed by his countrymen; and notwith- 
standing the perverse proceedings of Clive, 
and his adherents in the E. I. House in 
associating with him as _ fellow-commis- 
sioner his sworn foe, Lnke Serafton, still 
some comprehensive measnre might have 
been expected to have been devised by a 
man gencrally considered kind-hearted, to 
relieve the overwhelming misery in which 
he would have found the native popnlation 
involved, had he been permitted to reach 


+ The I. I. Cy, themselves proposed to purchase 
the extension of their privileges by suffering the 
public to participate in the territorial aequisitions 
gained with the aid of the army and navy. The 
government interfered (ostensibly at least) to check 
the simultaneous increase of debt and dividend. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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AWFUL FAMINE IN BENGAL—a.p. 1769-70. 


Calcutta in safety. The miseries of a land 
long a prey to oppression and misgovern- 
ment, had been brought to their climax by 
drought. The rice crops of December, 
1768, and August, 1769, were both scanty, 
and the absence of the heavy periodical 
rains, usual in October, produced an almost 
total failure of the harvest earnestly desired 
in the following December. The inferior 
crops Of grain and pulse ordinarily reaped 
between February and April, were dried to 
powder by the intense heat, and Bengal, for- 
merly the granary of India, became the scene 
of one of the most awful famines on record. 
Not merely whole families, but even the 
inhabitants of entire villages were swept off 
by this devastating scourge.* The bark and 
leaves of trees were eagerly devoured by 
thousands of starving wretches, who there- 
with strove—too often in vain—to appease 
the gnawing pangs of hunger, happy if 
their sufferings did not goad them to seek 
relief by more unnatural and loathsome 
means; for the last horrors that marked 
the siege of the Holy City were not want- 
ing here; the child fed on its dead parent, 
the mother on her offspring. The people 
thronged the towns in the hope of obtaining 
succour, the highways were strewed with the 
corpses of those who had perished by the 
way, and the streets of Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta were blocked up with the dying 
and the dead. Day after day the Hooghly 
rolled down a pestilential freight of morta- 
lity, depositing loathsome heaps near to the 
porticoes and gardens of the English resi- 
dents. For a time a set of persons were 
regularly employed in removing the ra- 
pidly accumulating masses from the public 
thoroughfares; but the melancholy office 
proved fatal to all employed in it: exposure 
to the effluvia was certain death; and during 
the worst period, dogs, vultures, and jackals 
were the only scavengers. The hot, un- 
wholesome air was filled with shrieks and 


* The anonymous but well-informed author of 
English Transactions in the East Indies, published 
at Cambridge in 1776, states, that the duty laid by 
Clive on sait was thirty-five per cent.; the previous 
tax, even under the monopolies established by Mo- 
hammedan nabobs, having heen only two-and-a-half. 
He adds, that the five gentlemen who signed resolu- 
tions regarding trading monopolies in India, to levy 
laxes pon necessaries of more than one-third their 
value, instead of the fortieth penny with which they 
were before charged, were all, on their return to Eng- 
land, chosen as members of parlianient to co-operate 
in arranging the national assessments.—(143.) 

t Vide Styar ul Mutakherin, ii., 438. Wamilton’s 
Gazetteer, i., 214. Macaulay’s Chive, 83, 


lamentations, amidst which arose the voices 
of tender and delicate women, nurtured in 
all the refincments of oriental seclusion, 
who now came forth unveiled, and on their 
knees besought a handful of rice for them- 
selves and theiy children.t 


Large subscriptions were raised by the — 


presidency, the native government, and in- 
dividuals of all ranks and countrics. In 
Moorshedabad alone, 7,000 persons were 
fed daily for several months; and fearful 


scenes, involving the destruction of large | 


numbers of the weak and the aged, took 


place at these distributions, from the fierce | 
Of | 
( 


struggles of the famished multitudes. 
the total amount of life destroyed by this 
calamity, no trustworthy estimate has ever 
been given.{ Mr. Ilastings—perhaps the 
best anthority—supposes Bengal and Bahar 
to have lost no less than half their inhabit- 


ants: other writers state the depopulation — 


at one-third; and even the lowest calcula- 
tions place the loss at three million of 


human beings—or one-fifth the inhabitants | 


of the three provinces (including Orissa.) 
The question of how far the Bengal an- 
thorities were to blame for this calamity, was 
warmly discussed in England. Their ac- 
cusers went the length of attributing it 
wholly to a monopoly of rice by them; but 
this was so far from being the case, that, 
with the exception of the necessary measure 
of storing a sufficient quantity (60,000 
maunds) for the use of the army, all trading 
in grain was strictly forbidden by an order 
of council in September, 1769. If, as was 
asserted, certain functionaries did—as is 
very possible, in defiance of prohibitions, 
enunciated but not enforced§{—make enor- 
mous profits of hoards previously accumu- 
lated, these were but exceptional cases; and 
it may be added (without any attempt to 
exculpate those who, iu the face of misery 
so extreme, could bargain coolly for exorbi- 
tant gains), that the reason for regret was 


t Gleie’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 309, Mal- 
colm’s Chive, ili., 253. Grant’s Sketch, 319. 

§ The author of ZLnglish Transactions, recently 
quoted, concurs with many writers of the period in as- 
serting, that some of the company’s agents, finding 


themselves conveniently situated for the collection | 


of rice in stores, did buy up large quantities, wlich 
they so managed as to increase immensely the sell- 
ing price to the people, for their private gain (p. 148); 


and Dr. Moodie, in his Zransactions in India (pub- | 


lished anonymously in London in 1776, but of 
which a copy bearing his name, with many MS. ad- 
ditions, is in the possession of the E. I. Cy.), men- 
tions the ease of a needy English functionary at the 
courtof the nabob, who made (60.000 in a few months. 
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| not that some few persons had had the 
furethonght to make provision for the day of 
want, but that a policy of cvideut necessity 

should have been neglected by the rulers of a 

population mainly dependent for subsistenee 

On so preearions a staple as rice. The truce 
Cause of complaint against the Bengal 
' presidency—and it is a heavy one—rests on 
the systematie oppression and utter mis- 
government which their own recerds reveal 
as having existed, despite the orders of the 
directors in Kngland. These again, deceived 
by the gross exaggerations of Clive, looked 
upon Bengal as a fountain fed by unscen 
springs, from which wealth, to an immense 
extent, might be perpetually drawn, without 
the returu of any considerable proportion to 
the country from whence it was derived, 
Clive, during his sceond administration, had 
promised the company a net income from 
Bengal of £2,000,000 per amum, exelusive 
| of all civil or military disbursements ; and 
he declared in parliament, in 1772, that 
India continued to yield “a clear produce 
to the public, avd fo individuals, of between 
two and three million sterling per annum,”’* 
It is certain that the Bengal investment 
of 177], amounting in goods alone to 
£768,500, was “wholly purchased with thie 
revenues of the eountry, and without im- 
porting a single ounee of silver”’+—a fact 
which abundantly confirms the declaration of 
Hastings,—that the sufferings of the people, 
during the famine, were inereased by the 

“ Malcolm’s Lefe of Clive, iii., 287. 

t Verelst’s State of Bengal, sec pp. 81--85. 

} Gleig’s Liye of Warren Hastings, i., 310. 

§ A cotemporary English writer, reviewing the evi- 
dence given before parliament in 1772, remarks, that 
from 1757 to 1771, it is acknowledged or proved, 
that the KE. I. Cy. and their servanis received be- 
tween twenty-nine and thirty millions sterling from 
Indian princes and their subjects, besides a sum not 
known, arising from trading monopolies.—(Parker’s 
Evidenee, 281.) Of the amount ahove stated, the 
company received nearly twenty-four million, and 
their servants upwards of five-and-a-half as presents, 
which were, however, but one form of what Clive 
termed the “long track of frauds under the custo- 
mary disguise of perquisites,” which annually brought 
lacs to junior servants whose salaries were mere 
pittances.—(Liye of Clive, iii., 81; Lrfe of Hustings, 
| 1, 300.) No estimate could be formed of the for- 
tunes thus accumulated, because the prohibition of 
the directors to send remittances home, exceeding a 
certain limited amount, by bills drawn on them in 
England, led Clive and the whole body of officials 
who, at a humble distance, followed in his footsteps, 
to invest their wealth in the purchase of diamonds. 
or to transmit vast sums through the medium of the 
Dutch and French companies, by which means these 
inferior settlements had moncy in abundance, while 
the investments at Calcutta were often procured by 


violent measures adopted to keep up the 
revenues, especially by an assessment termed 
ha-jay, “atax (in a word) upon the survivors, 
to make up the deficiencies of the dead.” 
Besides this, when the immense and abso- 
lutely inealeulable amount of specie ex- 
ported, from the time of the deposition of 
Surajah Dowlah to the epoch of the famine, 
is considered in connexion with the notorious 
deficiency of the circulating medium, and 
the abuses and erroneous policy connected 
with the coinage,§ it is easy to understand 
how fearfully scareity of inoney must have 
aggravated the evils of failing harvests; and 
how, when rice rose from a standard of 
priee (already permanently augmented 
under British supremacy to four, six, and 
even ten times the usnal rate}, it became of 
little importance to the penniless multitudes 
whether it might or might not be purchased 
for a certain sum, when all they had in the 
world fell short of the market value of a 
single meal. In Engtand, the rates of labour 
are always more or less influenced by the 
price of provisions; but when the Bengal 
merchants endeavoured to raise the manu- 
facturing standard, their attempts were 
soon forcibly put down by the local authori- 
ties, who well knew that Judian goods, 
purchased at a premium consistent cven 
with a Bengalee’s humble notion of a “ fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” would 
not, when sold in the European markets, 
indemnify the company for prime cost, for 


loans, of which cight per cent. was the lowest interest 
taken for a long series of years. Among the charges 
brought against Clive, when cxamined before parlia- 
ment in 1772, were frauds in the exchange and the 
gold coinage. According to Ferishta, no silver coin 
was used in India as late as A.D. 13811; and Colonel 
Briggs, in commenting on this passage, remarks, that 
up to a very late period, the chief current coin in the 
south of India was a small gold fanam, worth about 
sixpence,—(i., 375.) Since then, however, gold hav- 
ing been entirely superseded by silver, measures were 
instituted to bring the former again into circula- 
tion; and on the new coinage Clive received a heavy | 
er-centage, as governor, The ill-fated bankers— | 
ee Seit and his brother—had introduced a tax 
on the silver eurrency during the short reign of 
Surajah Dowlah, which the English very improperly 
adopted. Jt consisted in issuing coins called sicca 
rupees, every year, at five times their actual value, 
and insisting on the revennes being paid in this coin 
only, during the period of its arbitrary value—that 
is, during the year of coinage. In three years it 
sauk to the actual value of the silver; but its pos- 
sessor, on payment of three per cent., might have it 
recoined into a new sicca rupee of the original exag- 
gerated value. F%de Dow’s account of this ingenious | 
method of yearly “robbing the public of three per 
cent. upon the greater part of their current specie.” 
—{(Histury of Hindoostan, i., Introduction, p. exlvii.) 
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dutics and other expenses, exclusive of the 
profit, which is the originating motive of all 
commercial associations. Now, it ‘is a well- 
known fact, that many men who, in their 
private capacity, would sooner face ruin than 
inflict it on the innocent, will, as members 
of a senate or corporation (under the influ- 
ence of a vagne notion of state-necessity or 
the good of proprietors, whose interests it is 
their acknowledged duty to consult), insti- 
tute proccedings of a character utterly 
opposed to the simple principles of action 
which guide them in the daily intercourse 
of domestic life. Flagrant wrong they 
shrink from with unaffected disgnst; but 
still there are few men who do not, with 
strange inconsistency, manifest by their 
practice that public affairs reqnire a constant 
sacrifice of integrity to expediency, which 
once admitted as justifiable in their private 
career, must inevitably destroy the mutual 
confidence which forms the basis of that 
distinguishing national characteristic—an 
English home. The ignorance of the E. I. 
Cy. of the actual state of affairs (in great 
| measure the result of the newness of their 
position), was doubtless the leading cause of 
their suffering the continnance of many un- 
questionably faulty practices, from the diffi- 
, culty of providing efficient substitutes. The 
' course of cvents was well fitted to teach 
| them the great lesson—that there is no 
| course so dangerons to rulers as a persis- 
| tance in tyranny and misgovernment. ‘The 
misery of the mass, aggravated by the 
shameless extortions of Hnglish function- 
arics, necessitated a large inercase of mili- 
tary expenses :* taxes were literally enforced 
at the point of the bayonet; “ bur-jaut,” or 
the compulsory sale of articles at less than 
their actual cost, beeame a notorious prac- 
tice ; and, simultaneous with these iniquitous 
procecdings in India, were the pecuniary 
involvements of the company in London; 
and, what was yet more disgraccful, the 
fierce strife hetween the proprictors and 
directors, and again between both these and 
his majesty’s ministers. 

While the sums obtained from Mecr 
Jaflicr and Cossim Afi were in process of 
payment, the affairs of the company went 
| on smoothly enough: annnal supplies were 
| furnished for the China trade, and likewise 
| for the Madras presidency (which was always 
in difficultics, notwithstanding the various 

* Dow asserts, that seven entire battalions were 


added to our military establishment to enforce the 
eollections.”—(TIindoostan, i, exxxix.) 


E.J.Cy. ON THE VERGE OF BANKRUPTCY IN 1772. 


sums obtained from Mohammed Ali, the 
nabob of Arcot), while five lacs or more were 
yearly drawn by the Bombay presidency.t 
The dividend of the E. I. Cy., from Christ- 
mas, 1766, to Midsummer, 1772, averaged 
cleven per cent. per annum; during the last- 
named year it had reached twelve-and-a- 
half per cent., and this notwithstanding the 
stipulated payment to government of 
£400,000, in return for the continuance of 
the charter. Meantime the bonded debt of 
Bengal increased from £612,628, in 1771, 
to £1,700,000, in 1772 ; and the company, 
though most unwillingly, were obliged to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
ministry (of which the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord North were at the head), and confess 
their utter inability to furnish their annual 
quota; aud further, their necessity of soli- 
citing from the Bank of England a loan of 
above a million sterling to carry on the 
commercial transactions of the ensuing 
season. 

‘The government, thus directly appealed 
to, had ample grounds for instituting an in- 
quiry into the condition of an association 
which, notwithstanding its immense trading 
and territorial revenues, had again become 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
was argued, that the hitter complaints of 
venality and mismanagement, freely recipro- 
cated by the directors and the servants of 
the company, were, on both sides, founded 
in truth. Moreover, the representations 
made on behalf of Mohammed Ali by his 
agents, particularly Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Macpherson, had considerable effect, 
not only generally in producing an un- 
favourable opinion of the dealings of the 
E. I. Cy. with Indian princes, but specially 
by inducing the sending to Arcot of a royal 
ambassador, Sir John Lindsay, and sub- 
sequently of Sir Robert Tlarland, between 
both of whom and the loeal government the 
most open hostility cxisted. ‘These pro- 
ecedings have had too little permanent 
effect to need being detailed at length, but 
they illustrate the state of feeling which 
led to the parliamentary investigations of 
1772, and resulted. in the first direet con- 
nexion of the ministry with the management 
of Kast Indian affairs, by the measure com- 
monly known as the Reguluting det of 1773. 
A loan was granted to the company of 
£1,-100,000 in exchequer bills, = and various 


} Original Papers, sent from India and published 
in England by Governor Vansittart.—(ii., 74.) 
{ ‘The conditions of the loan were, that the sur- 
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distinct provisions were nade to amend the 
constitution of that body, both at home 
and abroad, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the native population newly brouglit 
uoder their sway. <A governor-general 
(Warren Hastings) was nominated to preside 
over Bengal, and to some extent control the 
presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Ben- 
coolcu (in Sumatra) ; the number of coun- 
sellors was reduced to four; and these, 
together with the governor-general, were 
appointed for five years :* the old Mayor’s 
Court at Calentta was set aside, and a Sn- 
preme Court of jndicature, composed of a 
chief justice and three puisne judges (all 
English barristers) established in its place, 
and invested with eivil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all British 
subjectst resident im the three provinecs 
(Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa) ; but the gov- 
ernor-gencral and members of council 
were exempted, unless indicted for treason 
or felony. Huropeans werc strictly for- 
bidden to enter into the inland traffie in 
salt, betel-nut, tobacco, and rice; and the 
governors, counscllors, judges, and revenne- 
collectors, were rigidly prohibited all trade 
whatever. Not only the eovenanted ser- 
vants of the company, but also the civil and 
military officers of the erown, were for- 
bidden to reccive presents from the na- 
tives; and the maximum of the legal rate 
of interest in Bengal was fixed at twelve 
per cent. per annum. Specific punishments 
were aflixcd to the violation of the above 


plus of the elear revenue of the eompany should be 
paid half-yearly into the exchequer, till the liquida- 
tion of the deht; that in the interim, their annual 
dividend should not exceed six per cent.; and that 
until the reduetion of their total bond-debt to 
£1,500,000, the dividend should not exceed seven 
per eent.—(13 George IJI., c. Gt.) Among the 
alterations made by this enaetment in the internal 
arrangements of the assoeintion, was a deeree for the 
annual eleetion of six direetors for the term of four 
yeark, the interval of a year to be then suffered to 
elapse before the same person eould be again eligible; 
whereas the direetars had been previously annually 
ehosen fer a single year, at the close of which they 
might be at onec re-eleeted. The qualifieation Jor a 
vote was raised from £500 to £1,000 stock, and re- 
gulations were framed to prevent the collusive 
transfer of stack for eleetioneering purposes. 

* The salary of the governor-general was fixed at 
£25,000 per ann.; the eonnsellors, £10,000 each ; 
ehief justice, £8,000 ; yraisne judges, £6,000 eaeh; to 
be received in jieu of all fees or perquisites. 

+ Notwithstanding the absolute nullity of any 
power in the youth on whom the title of nabob had 
been last conferred, the natives of Bengal were not 
yet viewed as British subjects; and by the Regulat- 


chnactmenuts, on conviction before the Su- 
preme Conrt. 

The majority of these regulations were 
of a nature which, from the political cha- 
racter of the English constitution, could be 
enforeed against British subjects only by 
the express authority of their national 
rulers.{ The privity of the Crown thus of 
necessity established in the affairs of the 
company, was further secured by a proviso, 
that all financial and political adviecs trans- 
mitted from Iudia, should, within fourteen 
days after their arrival, be communicated to 
the administration by the Court of Dirce- 
tors;§ and any ordinance of the governor- 
general in council might be disallowed by 
the Crown, provided its veto were pro- 
nounced within two years after the enact- 
ment of the obnoxious measure. 

The state of Bengal, at the period at 
which we have now arrived, has been sufli- 
ciently shown im the foregoing pages. ‘The 
only events still unnoticed with regard to 
the Cancurra Presipency, are the death 
of the nabob, Syef-ad-Dowlah, of small-pox ; 
the aceession of his brother, Mobarik-ad- 
Dowlah, a boy of ten years old; and the 
departure of Shah Alum from Allahabad 
to take possession of his own eapital of 
Delhi. After the retreat of the Doorani 
invader, the government of this city had 
been assumed by Nujeeb-oo-Dowla (the 
Rohilla chief frequently alluded to in pre- 
vious pages), and, together with such autho- 
rity, territorial and jndicial, as yet remained 


(exeept upon any contract in writing, where the object 
in dispute exceeded 500 rupees in valne), unless they 
were themselyes willing to abide by the decision of 
that tribunal. This proteetive clause was set forth 
only in the direetions for civil proceedings, and (pro- 
bably from inadvertenee) not repealed in those whieh 
regarded the penal court. ‘The omission enabled the 
ehief justice to adjudge the celebrated Nuneomar to 
death for forgery, at the suit of a native. 

{ The preamble to the act states it to have been 
a neeessary measure, beeause several powers and 
authorities previously vested in the E. 1. body had 
“been found, by experience, not to have suflicient 
force and efficacy to prevent varions ahuses which 
have prevailed in the government and affairs of the 
said company, as well at home as in Indin, to the 
manifest injury of the publie credit, and of the com- 
mercia] interests of the said enmpany.” 

§ The regulations and ordinanees deereed by the 
governor-general in council, were invalid unless 
duly registered and published in the Supreme Court 
of judicature. Appeals against any of them might 
he laid before the king in council by any person in 
India or in England, if lodged within siaty days 
after the publication of the act complained of, either 
at the Supreme Court or the E. I. House, where 


tug «ct, could not be sued in the Supreme Court, | notices of all such measures were to be affixed. 
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connected therewith, was exercised by him 
in the name of the young prince, Jewan 
Bukht, the eldest son of Shah Alum, who 
had been left behind at the period of his 
father’s flight in 1758. The encroachments 
of the Jat Rajah, Sooraj Mull, iuto whose 
hands Agra had fallen after the hattle of 
Paniput, in 1761, resulted in a regular con- 
fliet between him and Nujeeb-oo-Dowla, 
in 1764. The rajah was killed at the very 
cominencement of hostilities; and the en- 
deavour of his son and suecessor, Jowhier 
Sing, to prosecute the war by the assistanee 
of the Mahratta chieftain, Mulhar Rao 
Holear, proved ineffectual. In 1769, the 
peishwa’s army crossed the Chumbul, and 
after desolating Rajast’?han and levying 
arrears of chout from the Rajpoot princes, 
they proceeded to overrun the country of 
the Jats, which at this time extended from 
Agra to the borders of Delhi ou the north- 
west, and near to Etawa on the south-east, 
and afforded a revenue of nearly £250,000. 
The Mahrattas gained a deeided vietory 
near Bhurtpoor, and made peace with the 
Jats on condition of receiving a sum of 
about £75,000. They then encamped for 
the monsoon, intending at its expiration to 
enter Rohileund, and revenge on the leading 
chiefs the part played by them in coneert 
with the Afghan vietor at the bloody field 
of Paniput. Nujeeb-oo-Dowla took advan- 


| tage of the interval to negotiate a treaty on 
| behalf of himself and the Nohillas in gene- 


ral; and his overtures were favourably re- 
ceived, on aceount of the mutual need each 


| party had of the other to obtain an object 


desirable in the sight of both, the withdrawal 
of the emperor from the immediate influ- 


| ence of the English, and his re-establishment 
| in Delhi. 
_ by the death of Nujecb-oo-Dowla, at the 
| elose of 1770. 


The arrangement was marred 


This son, Zabita Khan, who 
appears to have inherited the ambition, un- 
eheeked by the loyalty or prudence of his 
father, assumed the eharge of affairs, and 
showed no inehnation to proeure the return 
of his liege lord. In the following year, 
tohileund was overrun by the Mahrattas; 
the strong fortress of Mtawa fell into their 
hands; Delhi was seized by them, and 
Zabita Khan fled to Seharunpoor, the 
eapital of his own patrimony in Rohileund. 


* Etal Rao .ay eneamped or the banks of the 
Jumna, when the emperor (then heir-apparent) fled 
from Delhi. He received the fugitive with the 
utmost kindness.—swore on the holy watcrs of the 
Ganges not to betray lim; and more than redeemed 


The prince, Jewan Bukht, was treated with 
marked respect, and the emperor given to 
understaud, that if he did not thiuk fit to 
aecept the repeated invitations made to him 
to return to his capital, his son would be 
formally placed on the throne. In an evil 
hour, Shah Alum yielded to a natural desire 
of taking possession of the scanty remains 
of imperial power which formed his ill- 
omened inheritanee. The darkest hour he 
had hitherto encountered had afforded him 
experience of the fidelity of a Mahratta 
general ;* nor does there seem to have heen 
any sufficient reason for his anticipating the 
mercenary and unprineipled conduct which 
he eventually received at their hands, which, 
however, never equalled in treaehery the 
proceedings of his professed friend and 
nominal servant, but most grasping and re- 
lentless foe, Shuja Dowlah, the cherished 
ally of the English. In fact, the insidious 
counsels and peeuniary aid furnished by this 
notable schemer, were mainly instrumental 
in resolving Shah Alum to quit Allahabad, 
which he did after receiving from the Bengal 
presidency a strong assurance “of the readi- 
ness with whieh the company would receive 
and protect him, should any reverse of for- 
tune compel him once more to return to his 
provinees.”+ The commander-in-ehief (Sir 
Robert Barker) and Shuja Dowlah attended 
the royal march to the frontier of the Corah 
district, and then took leave with every de- 
monstration of respect and good-will; the 
latter deelaring that nothing but the pre- 
dominant influence of the Mahrattas at 
court prevented Ins proceeding thither and 
devoting himself to the performance of the 
duties of the vizierat. Shah Alum reached 
Delhi in Deeember, 1771, and entered 
its ancient gates amid the acclamations of 
the populace. IJlappily, his enjoyment of 
this gleam of prosperity was unmarred by a 
knowledge of the almost unexampled mise- 
ries whieh awaited him during the chief 
part of the ensuing six-and-twenty years. 


Could but a passing glimpse of coming 


sorrows have been foreshadowed to him, 
the lowliest hut in Bengal would have 
seemed a blessed refuge from the agonies 
of mind and body he and his innocent 
family were doomed to endure within the 
stately walls of their ancestral home. 


his pledge, in spite of threats and bribes, by guard- 
ing the prince for six months, and then escorting 
him to a place of safety.—(Prancklin’s Shah lion.) 

¢ Oflicial Letter from Bengal, sist August, 1771. 
Auber’s British Power in India, 1, 287 
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The Bownay Puesipency, so far ag its | found opportumty ; and the commanders of 
finances were conecrned, continued to be a} districts and forts maintained their often ill- 


heavy tax ou the I. 1. Cy., the net revenne 
not snflicing to defray a third of its civil 
and military expenditure.* 

In the Mapnas Presinency, events had 
taken place which the superior importance 
and interest of Bengal affairs have pre- 
vented from being neticed in chronological 
suceession. LRefcerenee has been made to 
the ill-fecling which sprang up between 
the 1%. I. Cy. and Mohammed Ali (the 
nabob of their own nomination.) ‘The cause 
was twofold—first, the English expected to 
find the province, of which Areot was the 
capital, a mine of wealth, and hoped to 
derive from the nabob, when firmly estab- 
lished there, considerable pecuniary advan- 
tage. They soon discovered their mistake 
as to the amount of funds thus obtainable, 
and still more with regard to the cxpendi- 
ture of life and treasure to be incurred in 
establishing the power of a man who, though 
of very inferior capacity, was inordinately 
ambitious, and yet distrustful—not perhaps 
without cause—of the allics, by whose assis- 
tance alone his present position could be 
maintained, or his views of aggrandisement 
earried out. ‘The chicf points in the long- 
continued hostilities, undertaken by thie 
presidency to enforce his very questionable 
elaims to sovereignty or tribute, may he 
briefly noted, nor can the painful admission in 
justice be withheld—that many expeditions 
dispatched under the auspices of Mr. (after- 
wards Jord) Pigot, whatever their osten- 
sible motive, were really prompted by a 
desire to replenish a treasury exhausted by 
military expenscs, especially by the long 
war with the French, which commenced 
in 1746, and terminated with the reduetion 
of Pondicherry in 1761. The miscrics of 
the native population must have been too 
great to admit of much inercased exaction. 
Since its first invasion by Aurungzcbe,f the 
Carnatic had been, almost without mterrup- 
tion, the scene of rapine and discrganisa- 
tion; imperial agents, usurping nabobs, and 
chout-collecting Mahrattas had claimed 
revenues, and exacted contributions, as each 


* In the Report of Select Committee, June, 1784, 
the net revenue of Bombay for the year ending April, 


gotten authority, by resisting or complying 
with the demands made upon them, accord- 
ing to the urgency of the case. But the 
great load of suifering fell ever on thie 
unarmed and inoffensive peasantry, whose 
daily sustenanee was to be proeured by 
daily work. This suffering was not of a cha- 
racter peenliar to the epoch now under 
consideration: it would scem that, from 
time immemorial, the working classes of 
llindoostan had practically expericneed the 
scourge of war; for every onc of the multi- 
farions languages of the peninsula has a 
word answering to the Canarese term MWulsa, 
which, happily, cannot be explained in any 
Knropean tongue without considerable cir- 
cuimlocution. The Wulsa denotes the entire 
population of a district, who, upon the ap- 
proach of a hostile army, habitually bury 
their most cumbrous cfleets, quit their 
beloved homes, and all of them, even to the 
child that can just walk alone, laden with 
grain, depart to seek shelter (if, happily, it 
may be found) among some neighbouring 
community blessed with peace. More fre- 
quently the pathless woods and barren hills 
alford their sole refuge, nntil the withdrawal 
of the cnemy enables them to return to 
cultivate anew the devastated ficlds? Such 
exile must be always painful and anxious: 
during its continuance the weak and aged 
dic of fatigue; if long protracted, the strong 
too often perish by the more dreadful pangs 
of hunger. Colonel Wilks affirms, that the 
Whisa never departed on the approach of a 
British army, when unaccompanied by In- 
dian allics ;{ but this is poor comfort re- 
garding the measures taken on behalf of 
Mohammed Ali, since there is no reason to 
suppose his troops more scrupulous than 
their fellows, or less feared by the unhappy 
peasantry. The fort and district of Vellore 
were captured for him, in 1761, from 
Murtezza Ali,§ with the assistance of the 
Kaghsh, after a three inonths’ siege; but 
the treasure taken there ill repaid the cost 
of the conquest. The latter part of 1763, and 
nearly the whole of the following twelve- 


marched by this officer in six months only. Famine 
and pestilence—the direct consequences of prolonged 


1774, is stated at £109,163; civil and military charges, | and systematie devastation—followed, and even ex- 


£347,387: leaving a deficiency of £238,224. 

+ During the nincteen years preceding the death 
of Aurungzebe, in 1707, his favourite general, Zul- 
fecear Khan, was employed in the Carnatic in cease- 
less and destructive hostilities; and it is recorded 
that nineteen actions were fought, and 3,000 miles 


ceeded in their ravages the scourge of war. The terri- 
ble sufferings of the people, during this melancholy 
period, are affectingly deccribed in many of the me- 
moirs comprised in the valuable Mackenzie coliection. 
{ Wilks’ 2fistory of Mysoor, i. 309. 
§ See previous pages, especially Note +, p. 252. 
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1763—PROGRESS OF RYDER ALL 


months, were taken up in a struggle with 
Mohammed Fsoof, a brave and 


officer, who had long and faithfully served | guinary. 


the English as commandant of sepoys. He 
had been placed in command of Madura, as 
renter; but the unproductive condition of 
the country rendered it, he declared, impos- 
sible to pay the stipulated sum. The excuse 
is believed to have been perfectly true; 
but it was treated as a mere cloak to cover 
an incipient attempt at independence. An 


| army marched upon Madura, and Esoof, 


fairly driven into resistance, commenced a 
desperate contest, which occasioned heavy 
loss of life on the side of the English, and 
the expenditure of a million sterling, before 
hostilities terminated by the seizure and be- 
trayal of his person into the hands of Mo- 
hammed Ali, by whom he was condemned 
to die the death of a rebel, and actually 
executed as such. 

His betrayer was a man named Marchand, 
who had joined him among a body of French 
troops sent to his aid by the Mahratta rajah 
of ‘Tanjore, from whom a heavy sum had re- 
cently been extorted on the plea of arrears 
of tribute due to the general government of 
the Carnatic. The acquisition of the Nor- 
thern Circars, in 1766, and the treaty made 
by Lord Clive with Nizam Ali, has been 
noticed, as also the impolicy of engaging to 
hold a body of troops in readiness to do the 
will of so belligerent and unscrupulous a 
leader. It was not long before the fulfil- 
ment of this pledge was insisted on, and the 
immediate consequence proved the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous series of 
wars with Hyder Ali. Since his sudden 


*The districts of Great and Little Balipoor were 
included in the province of Sera: the former was held 
asa jaghire by Ahbas Kooli Khan, the persecutor 
of Hyder in childhood. LBassalut Jung wished to 
exclude this territory from that over which he as- 
sumed the right of investing Hyder with authority,— 
(a right, says Wilks, which could only be inferred 
from the act of granting); but the latter declared the 
arrangement at an end, if any interference were 
attempied with the gratification of his long-smoulder- 
ing revenge. Abbas Kooli Khan fled to Madras, 
leaving his family in the hands of his bitter foe; but 
Hyder showed himself in a strangely favourable 
light; for in remembrance of kindness bestowed on 
him in childhood by the mother of the fugitive, he 
treated the captives with lenity and honour. This 
eenduct did not, however, embolden Abbas Kooli te 


quit the protection of the English, or throw himself | 


on his merey; and, some years later (in 1769), when 
Hyder presented himself at the gates of Madras, he 
embarked in a crazy vesscl, and did not venture to 
land unul the hostile forces had reascended the 
mountain-passes.—{ Wilks’ Afysoor, 1., 410.) 

t ‘The last actual rajah of Bednore died in 1755, 


separation from the French, in 1766, his 


skilful | read to eminence had been short and san- 


Foree and fraud, used indif- 
lferently, according to the nature of the 
obstacle to be overcome, had raised Hyder 
to the supreme authority in Mysoor; and a 
skilful admixture of the same ingredients, 
enabled him gradually to acquire possession 
of many portions of Malabar and Canara, 
until then exempt from Moslem usurpation. 
The strife at one period existing between 
Nizam Ali and his elder brother, Bassalut 
Jung, induced the latter to make an attempt 
at independence, in prosecution of which 
he marched, in 1761, against Sera,* a pro- 
vince seized by the Mahrattas, and separated 
by them from the government of the Decean, 
of which it had previously formed a part. 
The resources of Bassalut Jung proving 
quite insufficient for the projected enter- 
prise, he gladly entered into an arrange- 
ment with Hyder Ali; and, on receiving 
five lacs of rupees, made over his intention 
of conquering Sera to that chief, on whom 
he conferred the title of nabob, together 
with the designation of Khan Bahadur— 
“the heroic lord.” Sera was speedily sub- 
dued, and its reduction was followed, in 
1763, by the seizure, on a most shameless 
pretext, of Bednore,} a territory situated on 
the loftiest crest of the Ghauts, 5,000 feet 
above the Jevel of the sea, abounding in 
magnificent forests, and fertilized by copious 
rains, which produce harvests of remark- 
able abuudance. The sequestered position 
of this little kingdom, had hitherto pre- 
served it from Mohammedan invasion, and 
enabled successive rulers to accuaraulate 


leaving an adopted heir, of ahout seventeen years of 
age, under the guardianship of his widow. The 
youth animadverted with severity on the conduct. of 
the ranee, with regard to a person named Nimbeia, 
and the result was his own assassination by a jetti 
or athlete, who watched an opportunity to dislocate 
his neck while employed in shampooing him in the 
bath. he guilty ranee selected an infant to fill the 
vacant thone; but, about five years after, a pre- 
tender started up, claiming te he the rightful heir, 
and describing himself as having escaped the in- 
tended doom by means of a humane artifice practised 
hy the athlete. Tivder readily availed hunself of 
the pretext for invading Bednore, though he probably 
never entertained the least belief of the truth of the 
story; and the whole army treated the adventurer 
with the utmost derision, styling him the “ Rajah of 
the resurrection.” So soon us Bednore was cap- 
‘tured, Hyder, setting aside all conditions or stipula- 
ticns previously entered into, sent the ranee and her 
paramour, with his own protéyé, to a common prison 
in the hill-fort of Mudgherry, whence they were 
liberated on the eapture of the place by the Mahrattas 
_in 1767. ‘Phe ranee died dircetly after her release. 
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much treasure. The mountain capital 
(eight miles in circumference) fell an casy 
prey to the Mysoorean ehicl; ‘and the 
booty realised aay,” says Colonel Wilks, 
“without the risk of cxagecration, be esti- 
mated at twelve million sterling, and was, 
through life, habitually spoken of by Hyder 
as the foundation of all his subsequent 
greatuess.”* The suhjugaiion of the coun- 
try was not, however, accomplished without 
imminent danger to the life of the invader.t 

Hyder now assumed the style of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and struck coins in his 
own name. Tfaving completed the neces- 
sary arrangements for the oceupation of the 
lesser distriets included in his new do- 
minions (which comprehended two places 
often named in the Iistory of early Euro- 
pean procecdings on this eoast,—Onore and 
Mangalore), he next seized the neighbouring 
territorics of Soonda and Savanoor, and 
then rapidly extended his northern fronticr 
almost to the banks of the Kistnah. IIere, 
at length, lus daring eneroachments were 


* History of Muysoor, i., 452. Mill says—‘ More 
likely it was not a third of the sum” (ili, 469); 
but native testimonies and the reports of the French 
mereenaries in the service of Hyder, with other ecir- 
ctumstanees, tend to confirm the opinion of Wilks. 
Ina life of [yder Ali, written by the Freneh leader 
of his Kurapean tronps, whose initials (M.M.1).L.T.) 
are alone given, it is stated that twa heaps of gold, 
coined and in ingots, and of jewels, set and unset, 
were piled up until they surpassed the height of a 
man on hiorsebaek. They were then weighed with a 
corn measure. Ifyder gave a substantial proof of 
the extent of his ill-gotten booty, by bestowing on 
every soldier in his service a gratuity equal to half a 
year’s pay.—(JMistory of Ayder AU Khan, Nabob 
Bahader ; translated from the Freneh: Dublin, 1774.) 

+ The ministers of the late dynasty entered into 
an extensive eonspiraey for his assassination and the 
reeovery of the eapital. Snme vague suspieinns in- 
dueed Hyder to eause inquiry to be made by his 
mnst eonfidential civil servants. The persons sn em- 
ployed were, strangely enough, all eoneerned in the 
plat. They performed their commission with appa- 
rent zeal, and read the result to the dreaded despot 
as he lay on a couch shivering withague. His keen 
perceptions were undimmed by bodily infirmity; but 
attecting ta he duped by the garbled statements 
made hy the enmmissioners, he detained them in 
eonsultation until he felt able to rise. ‘Then, enter- 
ing the durhar, or hall of audienee, he examined and 
eross-examined witnesses until the mystery was quite 
unravelled. The eommissioners were exeeuted in his 
presence, many unhappy nobles of Becnore arrested, 
and, hefare the close of the day, 300 af the leading 
ennfede rates were hanging at the different publie 
ways of the eity. Hyder, we are told, retired to rest 
with perfect equanimity, ‘and rose on the following 


morning visibly benefited by the stimulating effeet of 


his late exertions. Peace of mind had, Thowenent 
fled from him; and, notwithstanding the terrible 
perfeetion whieh his inquisitorial and sanguinary 
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a?) by Malidoo the young aud 
energetic Mahratta peishwa, who (taking 
advantage of the accommodation with 
Nizam Ali, whieh had  suceceded the 
partial destruction of Poonali by the latter in 
1763) crossed the Kistnah, in 1764, with a 
foree yreatly ontnumbering that of Ilyder. 
A prolonged contest ensued, i in which the 
advantage being greatly on the side of the 
Malirattas, and ‘the army of Hyder much re- 
duced, he proeured the retreat of the peishwa, 
in 1765, by various territorial concessions, 
in addition to the payment of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees. When relieved from this 
formidable foe, he forthwith eommenecd pre- 
parations for the conquest of Malabar, which 
he suecceded in effecting after an irregular 
war of some months’ duration with the proud 
and liberty-loving Nairs, or military cast ; 
for the disunion of the various petty princi- 
palities neutralised the effects of the valour 
of their subjects, and prevented any eom- 
hined resistance being offered. Cananore,t 
Cochin, Narical—all fell, more or less eom- 


Lao, 


police system subsequently attained, the dagger of 
the assass.n was an image never absent from his 
sleeping or waking thoughts, save when banished by 
the stupor of eomplete intoxieation, which beeame 
to him a nightly necessity. One of his most inti- 
mate associates relates, that after having watehed 
over him during a short interval of convulsive sleep, 
snatehed in his tent during a campaign, Hyder ex- 
elaimed on awaking—* The state nf a yogee (reli- 
gious mendieant) 1s more delightful than my envied 
monarehy: awake, they see no eanspirators; asleep. 
they dream of no assassins. "—(Wilks’.Wysoor, i., 143.) 
{ The Dutch possessions on the Malabar coast 
had heen materially lessened during the interval 
between the lust mentinn made of them in 1740 
(p. 245), and the invasion of Ifyder Ali in 1766. 
The expensive trading establishments maintained 
there proved a heavy drain on the finanees of the 
campany, which Stavorinus, on the authority of 
Governor Mossel, alleges to have been oceasioned 
by the continual disputes and wars in which they 
had heen engaged with the native prinees, “and not 
a little by the infidelity and peculation of the servants 
who have been employed here.” Mossel deelares, ‘it 
would have been well for the Dutch eompany had 
the neean swallowed up the coast of Malabar an 
hundred years agn.” Under these eireumstances. the 
best thing was to get rid of such unfortunate aequi- 
sitions. C ranganore was sold to the rajah of Travan- 
eore; and Cananore, i in 1770, for the sum of 100,000 
rupees, to a recently established potentate, styled by 
Stavorinus the Sultan af Angediva or Anchediva, 
little rocky isle, two miles from the coast af Nort! 
Canara. This chief belonged by birth to the mixed 
class, the offspring of intercourse (after the Malabar 
custom) between native women and Arabian immi 
grants: they bore the signifieant appellation c/ 
Moplah or Mapilla (the ehildren of their mothers) ; 
hut were mostly believers in the Keran. Ali Rajah, 
the purehaser of Cananore, had risen by trade to 
wealth, and thenee to political importance: he 1ook 
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pletely, into the power of Hyder; and Maan 
Veeram Raj, the Zamorin, or Tamuri ra- 
jah of Calicut, disgusted by the faithlessness 
of his unprincipled opponent, and terrified 
by the cruel and hnmihating tortures in- 
flicted on his ministers to extort money, 
set fire to the house in which he was con- 
fined, and perished in the flames.* Shortly 
after this event, Hyder was recalled to 
Seringapatam by the alarming intelligence 
that the English and Mohammed Ah 
had united with the Nizam in a confede- 


'racy for the reduction of his dangerous 
| ascendancy. 
of every description of intrigue. 


Hyder was a complete master 
He sne- 
ceeded, by dint of bribery, in withdrawing 
Nizam Ahi from the alliance into which the 
English had unwisely entered, and the very 
corps which had accompanied the Nizam 
into the dominions of Hyder, sustained in its 
retreat an attack from. their united forces.+ 
Madras was imperilled by the unlooked-for 
appearance of 5,000 horse, under the nomi- 
nal command of Tippoo, the eldest son of 
Hyder Ahi, then a youth of seventeen. The 
president 4nd council were at their garden- 
houses without the town ; and had the atten- 
an early opportunity of propitiating the favour of 
Hyder, at the expense of the high-born Hindoo 
princes in his vicinity. When Stavorinus himself 
visited India, in 1775-8, the Dutch possessions on 
the Malabar coast nominally extended a distance of 
about thirty-two leagues; but, excepting the little 
island of Paponetty, and a few insignificant villages 
on the shore, the company had “no other actual 
property in the soil than in that upon which their 
fortifications are constructed.”—(Stavorinus’ Voyages, 
iil., chapters xill, and xiv.) 

* Several of the personal attendants of the Zamo- 
rin being accidentally exeluded when the doors were 
fastened, threw themselves into the flames, and 
perished with their master. This catastrophe had 
no effect in softening the heart of Hyder, or inducing 
him to show compassion to the ministers. The 
Nairs, rendered desperate by his cruelty, rose against 
him repeatedly, and were, if captured, either be- 
headed or hanged, until the idea struck their perse- 
cutor of preserving them to populate certain other 
portions of his dominions. The experiment proved 
fatal to the majority of the unhappy beings upon 
whom it was tried: of 15,000 who were subjected to 
this forced emigration, only 200 survived the fatigue 
and hardships of the way and the change of climate, 
which Indians in general—and particularly the na- 
tives of Malabar—can ill hear under every possible 
circumstance of alleviation.—(Wilks’ ALysoor, 1.,477.) 

+ Either from generosity or policy, five English 
companics, attached to the Nizam as a guard of 
honour, were suffered by him to depart and join 
the force under Colonel Smith three days before the 
commencement of open hostilities by the new allies. 

t¢ Iyder prevailed on the Nizam to give the order 
to retreat, and was himsclf clearly perceived by the 
English issuing directions for that purpose, in the 


tion of the invaders been less absorbed in 
the accumulation of plunder, they might 
‘have seized as their prize the whole of these 
jfunctionarics, and dictated at Icisure the 
terms of general peace and individual ran. 
som. But they delayed until news arrived 
of a decisive victory gained by Colonel Smith, 
at Trincomalee,t over Hyder and Nizam 
Ali, which being closely followed by other 
advantages on the side of the English (in- 
cluding the successful defence of Amboor),§ 
brought the campaign to an end. Hyder re- 
treated within his own frontier, and the Ni- 
zam concluded a peace with the English in 
February, 1768, by which he agreed to re- 
ceive seven lacs per annum for six years, as 
temporary tribute for the Circars, instead of 
the perpetual subsidy of nine lacs per annum 
previously promised. Hyder was himself 
equally solicitons of forming a treaty with the 
Madras presideney. He did not scruple to 
avow his inability to oppose at once both 
them and the Mahrattas; and he candidly 
avowed that disinclination to make common 
cause with the latter people, was the leading 
incentive to his repeated overtures for al- 
hance with the English. His offers were, 


dresses, with lances cighteen feet long, of bamboo, 
strengthened by bands of polished silver, rendered 
them no less picturesque in appearance than for- 
midable in reality. The retreat was, for the moment, 
delayed by a singular incident. Nizam Ali invari- 
ably carried his favourite wives in his train, even to 
the field of battle. On the present occasion, directions 
were given to the drivers of the elephants on which 
they were seated, to decamp forthwith,—an undigni- 
fied procedure, which was firmly opposed by the fair 
occupant of one of the howdahs. “ This elephant,” 
she exclaimed, “has not been instructed so to turn; 
he follows the imperial standard :” and though the 
English shot fell thick around, the lady waited till 
the standard passed. A considerable body of cavalry, 
roused to action by the sense of shame inspired by 
this feminine display of chivalry, made a_ partial 
charge upon the enemy.—(Wilks’ Afysoor, ti., 38.) 

§ The assault lasted twenty-six days, at the expi- 
ration of which time, the besieged were relieved by 
the approach of the British army. In honour of the 
steady courage there manifested, the Ist battalion of 
the 10th regiment bear “the rock of Amboor” on 
their colours. Hyder had a narrow escape during this 
enterprise; for while examining the fortifications, 
under cover of a rock which sheltered him com- 
pletely from the direct fire of the fort, a cannon-shot 
rehounded from a neighbouring height, and cut in 
two his only companion, leaving him unhurt. The | 
Mysoorcan court were, according to Colonel Wilks, 
the most unscientific in all India; and being ignorant 
of the simple principle by which a ball would rehound 
amid the rocks which limited its influence, until its 
force was spent, they attributed the fate of Khakee 
Shah to a miracle of vengeance, wrought to punish his 
recent offence of taking a false oath on a false Koran, 
to aid Hyder in deceiving and entrapping his ancient 


midst of a select body of infantry, whose scarlet! and much-injured patron, Nunjeraj.—( Wilks.) 
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however, haughtily rejected. Driven to despe- 
ration, he put forth all his powers, ravaged 
the Carnatic, penetrated to Trichinopoly, 
laid waste the provinces of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and finally, after drawing the 
Mnglish army, by a scrics of artful move- 
meuts, to a considerable distanec from 
Madras, he selected a body of 6,000 cavalry, 
marehed 120 miles in three days, and sud- 
denly appeared on the Mount of Saint 
Thomas, in the immediate vicinity of thie 
Mnglish eapital. The presideney were struck 
with consternation. The fort might un- 
doubtedly have held ont till the arrival of 
the army under Colonel Smith, but the 
open town with its riches, the adjacent 
country, and the garden-houses of the oifi- 
cials, would have been ravaged and de- 
stroyed; moreover, the exhausted state of 
the treasury afforded little encouragement 
to maintain hostilities with a foe whose 
peculiar tacties enabled him to procure abun- 
dant supplies for his troops in a hostile 
country, and to surround his enemies with 


* Hyder, throughout his whole career, displayed a 
peculiarly teachable spirit in every proceeding rela- 
tive to his grand object in life—the art of war. 
Kunde Rao, a Brahmin, early instructed him in 
Mahratta tactics; and hy their joint endeavours a 
system of plunder was organised, which Sevajee 
himself might have admired. The Beder peons 
(described by Colonel Wilks as “ faithful thicves”) 
and the Vindarries (a description of horse who re- 
ceive no pay, but live on the devastation of the 
enemy’s cauntry), were among the most effective of 
Tiyder’s troops. The general arrangement scems 
to have been, that the army, besides their direct 
pay, should receive one-half the booty realised ; the 
remainder to be appropriated by their leader; and 
the whole proceeding was conducted by a series of 
checks, which rendered the embezzlement of spoil 
almost impessible. Moveable property of every de- 
scription, obtained cither from enemies or (if prac- 
ticable without exciting suspicion) hy simple theft 
trom allies, was the object of these marauders;—from 
convoys of grain, cattle, or fire-arms, down to the 
clothes, turbans, and earrings of travellers or vil- 
lagers, whether men, women, or children. Kunde 
Rao at length became disgusted by the uncontrolled 
ambition and covetousness of Hyder. Unwilling 
to see the ancient Hindoo institutions of Myseor 
swept off by an avowed disbeliever in ali religion, 
he went over to the side of the unfortunate rajah, and 
was, as before stated, in the hour of defeat delivered 
up to his fierce and relentless foe, who retained him 
twa years exposed in an iron cage in the most public 
thoroughfare of Bangalore; and even when death 
at. length released the wretched rates left his 
hones to whiten there in memory of his fate. (Sve 
Wilks’ Wistory of Mysoor, i, 134, the French Life 
of Ayder, and Tir. Moodie’s Transactions in India 
758 to 1783, for an account of this almost 
unexampied act of barbarity.) In his later career, 
Ilyder declared, that the English were his chief 


devastation and scarcity in the heart of their 
own domains.* <A treaty was concluded 
with him in April, 1769, of which the 
principal conditionst were a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests and a pledge of alliance, 
defensive but not offensive. The distinction 
involved in the latter proviso was, as might 
have been foreseen, of little avail; for the 
foes against whom ITyder especially desired 
the co-operation of the English troops, were 
the Mahrattas, who periodically invaded his 
territorics ; and on the expected approach of 
Mahdoo Rao, he urgently appealed to the pre- 
sideney for the promised aid, which they 
withheld on the plea of complicated political 
relations, aud thus excited, with too just 
cause, the vindictive passions of their ally. 
The military abilities of the pcishwa were 
of no common order: and he approached 
with the determination of materially circum- 
seribing the power of a rival whose pro- 
ecedings and projects, after long under- 
valuing, he began to appreciate corrcetly. 
Seizing one by one the conquestst of Iyder, 
ceptor in the science of war, and having his picture 
suspended in the palace of Seringapatam. 

+ Other clauses provided, that the company were 
to he allowed to build a fort at Onore, and to have 
the sole right of purchasing pepper in the dominions 
of Hyder Ali; payment to be made to him in guns, 
saltpetre, lead, gunpowder, and ready moncy. The 
directors strongly reprobated the supply of offensive 
implements to so dangerous a potentate, and likewise 
the cannon afterwards sold to him, and the shipping 
built hy his orders,—remarking, that such a procedure 
could not conduce to the welfare of the presidency, 
although it might suit the views of individuals. 

t The battle of Chercoolee, which occurred while 
the Mysooreans were retreating to Seringapatam, 
was attended by some incidents singularly illustra- 
tive of the character of Ifyder, who, though well able 
to be courtly on occasion, was habitually fierce in 
his anger and coarse in his mirth, and in either case 
equally unaccustomed to place any restraint on his 
tongue or hand. When under the influence of in- 
toxication, his natural ferocity occasionally broke out 
in the most unbridled excesses; but he rarely drank 
deeply, except alone and at night. On the eve of 
this disastrous battle. the alarms of war prevented 
him from sleeping off the effects of his usual pota- 
tion; and ina state of stupid inebriety he sent re- 
peated messages desiring the presence of Tippoo, 
which owing to the darkness and confusion, were 
not delivered until daybreak. When Tippoo at length 
appeared, his father, io a paroxysm of rage, abused 
him in the foulest language, and snatching a large 
eane from the hand of an attendant, inflicted on the 
hcix-apparent a literally severe beating, Burning 
with anger, and smarting with pain, the youth, when 
suffered to retire, hastened to the head of his divi- 
sion, and dashed his sword and turban on the gronnd, 
exclaiming, “ My father mav fight his own battle; for 
Tswear by Allah and the Prophet, that I draw no 
sword to-day.” Then throwing aside his outer gar- 


tutors in military stratagems; and for Colonel Smith | ment of cloth of «o'd. he tied a coloured handker- 
. BD D 


he expressed particular respect, calling him his pre-!cbief round his head, and assumed the guise of one | 
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he marched onward until the Mysoor state|to whom he had been devotedly attached, 


shrank into narrower limits than it had 
occupied under the native government at 
the beginning of the century. ‘The antho- 
rity of the usurper tottered ; and the Hindoo 
rajah, thinking the conjuueture of affairs 
favourable to the assertion of his elaims, 
strove to open a communieation with the 
Mahratta general; but the proceeding being 
detected, the unhappy prinee was imme- 
diately strangled while in the bath. Still 
Hyder eared not, at this crisis, openly to 
seat himself on the ivory throne of Mysoor: 
double governments were in fashion through- 
out India, and the brother of the late rajah 
was proclaimed his suecessor. He did not 
long survive this perilous distinction ; and 
Hyder, with unblushing effiontery, affeeted 
to choose from the children of the royal 
lineage, for the next pageant, a boy of sense 
and spirit—qualities which wonld neeessarily 
unfit him to be the toot of the deadly foe 
of his family.* The retreat of the Mah- 
rattas was seeured on more favourable terms 
than could have been expceted, by reason 
of the fast-failing health of the peishwa, 


wey 


who, in the same year (1772), died of con- 
sumption. Te left no child, and his widow, 


who had renounced the world. After the ensuing 
complete victory of the Mahrattas, ‘Tippoo was ad- 
vised hy his faithful friend, Seyed Mohammed (who 
related the adventure to Colonel Wilks), to make his 
way to Seringapatam as a lravelling mendicant; and 
they contrived to reach the capital that night, to the 
great relief of Hyder, who helieving his son lost, 
had refused to enter the city, and was awaiting 
further intelligence in a small mosque, probably un- 
able to bring himself to encounter the burst of 
anger and sorrow to which his wife, the mother of 
Tippoo, who had great influence with him, would 
give vent on learning the circumstances which he 
knew, and the issue he feared.—(Aysoor, ii., 146.) 

* Hyder assembled the children in the royal hal! 
of audience, which he had previausly caused to be 
strewn with fruits, sweetmeats, flowers, hooks, coin, 
and toys of all deseriptian: each took what struck 
his fancy; one boy seized a brilliant iittle dagger, 
aud soon afterwards a lime with the unoccupied 
hand. “hat is the rajah,” said livder; “ his first 
care is military protection ; his second, to realise the 
produce of his dominions.” —(Jdem. ii., 168.) 

+ History of the Muhrattas, ii., 237. The actual 
revenue of the Mahratta state, at this period (in- 
cluding the jaghires of Holear, Sindia, Janojee 
Bhonslay, and Dummajee Guicowar, together with 
tribute, fees, fines, and extra revenue of every de- 
scription), amounted taabout seven million sterling per 
ann., including Mahdoo Rao’s personal estate, which 
seldom exceeded £20,000 per ann. He was, how- 
ever, posscssed of twenty-four laes of private property, 
which he bequeathed to the state, and which indeed 
was much needed. At the time af his accession, a 
lurge outstanding debt existed ; and although at his 
death, reckoning sums due, the valuc of stores and 
other property, & nominal balance existed, yet the 


burnt herself with his body. Maharashtra 
is deseribed as having greatly improved 
under his sway, and as being, in proportion 
to its fertility, probably more thriving than 
any other part of India, notwithstanding the 
inherent defeets of its administrative system, 
and the corruption which Madhoo Rao 
restrained, bnt eould not eradicate. His 
death, says Graut Duff, “occasioned no 
immediate commotion: like his own disease, 
it was at first searcely perceptible; but the 
root whieh invigorated the already seathed 
and wide-extending tree, was ent off from 
the stem; and the plains of Paniput were 
not more fatal to the Mahratta empire, than 
the early death of this exeelleut prince.”’+ 
The above sketch illustrates, so far as the 
limits of this work will permit, the position 
of the three presidencies and of the leading 
neighbouring states, at the period when great 
aud rapid changes were about to be efleeted 
in the whole seope and tenor of Anglo- 
Indian poliey. The prinees of Rajast’han were 
engaged in holding their own against the 
marauding Jats and Mahrattas, under Hol- 
ear and Sindia,t who, for their own ends, 
thought fit to interfere in a disputed sue- 


treasury itself was empty. The ordinary army of 
the peishwa comprehended 50,000 good horse; and 
calculating the contingent which Guicowar and 
Bhonslay were bound to furnish at from ten to fifteen 
thousand, Holcar and Sindia’s army at 30,000, and 
allowing 3,000 for the Puars of Dhar, his total force 
at command must have amounted to abaut 100,006 
fine cavalry, exclusive of Pindarries, No wonder 
that Hyder Ali should have been ever solicitous to 
shun contact with, and form alliances against, such 
a force under such a leader. By official records, it ap- 
pears that of 149 officers under Mahdoo Rao, ninety- 
three w:re Brahmins, eight Rajpoots, 308 Mahrattas, 
and forty Mohammedans.—( Jdem., p. 270.) 

t Holcar and Sindia both acquired valuahle terri- 
torial possessions (or rather the mortgage of them) 
in Mewar, which, like most of the Rajpoot princi- 
palities, was about this time a prey to internal 
miseries,—its fields, mines, and Jooms all unworked, 
and hordes of “ pilfering Mahrattas, savage Rohillas, 
and adventurous Franks” let loose to do their 
wicked will in its once fruitful valleys. Oudipoor 
had nearly fallen before Sindia, hut was bravely and 
successfully defended by Umra Chund, the chief min- 
ister of Rana Ursi, who, in 1770, suceveded in cain- 
pelling Sindia to accept a ransom, and raise the 
siege. This excellent minister fell a victim to court 
intrigues; but his death, says Tod, ‘yielded a flat- 
tering comment on his life: he left not funds suffi- 
cient to cover the funeral expenses, and is, and will 
probably continue, the sole instance on record in 
Indian history, of a nsinister having his obsequies 
detrayed hy subscription among his tellow-citizens.” 
They yet love te descant upon his virtues; and “an 
act of vigaur and integrity is still designated Omra- 
cehunda-—eviucing, that if virtue has few imitators in 
this eountry, she is not without ardent admirers.” 
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cession to the throne of Amber or ees 
Pretexts, more or less plausible, were put 
forth by other Mahratta leaders tor the 
stune course of invasion and plunder. The 
state of the Rohillas will be more partieu- 
lorly mentioned in a subsequent page. The 
far-distant Sciks had gr adually increased in 
number and power, ond could now furnish 
80,000 men fit to bear arms. ‘They pos- 
sessed all the fertile country of the Punjaub 
between Sirhind and Attoc. 
AvMINistration or Wanrnen Tlasrines. 
—This celebrated governor superseded Mr, 
Cartier in the Bengal presidency in April, 
1772. Ie had accompanied Mr. Vansittart 
to England in 176, and was at that time 
in the enjoyment of a moderate indepen- 
denee, and a reputation for ability and dis- 
interestedness of no common order. Presi- 
dents and connscllors, commanders military 
aud naval—in a word, the whole body of 
furopeun officials, of any rank in the ser- 
vice—are recorded as having reecived costly 
presents from the native princes. In this list 
the name of Warren Hastings is alone want- 
ing; and as it is certain his position in the 
court of Meer Cossim must have alforded 
more than average opportunities for the 
aecumulation of wealth in a similar manner, 
the exeeption tends to prove that the love 
of money formed no part of his “ sultan- 
like and splendid character.”* On the con- 


* Bishop Iteber’s Journal (London, 1828), i., 380. 

+ The pedigree of the young writer can, it is 
affirmed, he traced back to the fierce sca- -king, long 
the terror of both coasts of the British channel, 
whose suhjugation called forth all the valour and 
perseverance of the great Alfred; and in traciog the 
political career of the Indian governor, ove is tempted 
to think that not a few of the piratical propensities 
of Hastings the Dane, were inherited hy his remote 
descendant. The tore immediate ancestors of 
Warren Hastings were lords of the manor of Day- 
lesford, in W orcestershire, and retained considerable 
wealth up to the time of the civil war in which 
King Charles 1. lost his crown and life, and their 
existing represeotative all his possessions, except 
the old manor house, which being from poverty un- 
able to retain, they sold in the following generation 
toa London merchant. To regain the ancient home 
ot his family was the aspiration of Warren ILastings, 
while still 2 child of seven years old; and the hope 
which first dawned on his mind as he lay on the 
bank of the rivulet flowing through the lands of 
Daylestord to join the Isis, never passed away, but 
eheered him amid every phase of his chequered 
eareer, from the time when he learned his daily 
tasks on the wooden hench of the village sehool, 
or laboured at a higher description of study at the 
next school to whieli he was sent, where he ‘was well 
taught, but so scantily fed, that he always attributed 
to that circumstance his stunted growth and emaci- 
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trary, he was generous even to prodigi lily ; 
by which means, a brief sojourn in Eng. 
land, surrounded by family claims, reduced 
his finances to a condition little above that 
in which they had been fifteen vears before ; 

when, through the influenee of a Cistant 
relative in the He 1. direction, the impo- 
verished scion of a noble house had been 
dispatched, at the age of seventeen, as a 
writer to Caleutta.t There, as we have seen, 
he lad risen from the lowest grade of oflice 
to a seat at the council-board, aided by gen- 
eral talent and application to business, bat 
espeeially by the then rare advantage of 
aequaintanee with the Persian language—the 
medium through which official correspon- 
dence in India was mainly eonducted. The 
evidenee given by him during the inquiry 
instituted by parliament in 1766, regarding 
the system of government adopted “by the 
ii. 1. Cy., afforded a fair opportunity for 
the exposition of his views on a subject of 
which he was well calenlated, both by expe- 

rience and ability, to form a correct opinion ; 
and althongh the hostility of the Clive party 
in the Trdia House, prevented—happily for 
Mastings—his being suffered to aceompany 
his former ehicf, Mr. Vansittart, in the pro- 
jected mission to Bengal, no objection was 
made to his appointment to the station of 
sceond in couneil at Madras, whither he 
proeeeded in 1760,  Ilere his measures 


transferred to Westminster school, where Churchill, 
Calman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, and Impey, were 
fellow-students. I]is comrades itked and adimired 
the even-tempered boy, who was the best of boatmen 

and swimmers; and so high were his scholarly ac- 
quirenients, that upon the andden death of the uncle, 
who had placed him at Westminster, Dr. Nicholl, 
then head-master, offered to bear the expense of 
sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. But the 
distant relative on whom the responsibility of the 
decision devolved, persisted in sending the youth to 
India, and he was shipped off accordingly, Some 
seven years after, when about four-and-iveoty. he 
married the widow of a military oflicer. She soon 
fell a vietim to the climate, leaving Hastings one 
child, who was sent to England for ‘health and edu- 
cation. The death of this son, to whom he was 
fondly attached, was the first intelligenee received 
by the hereaved father on his arrival in 1764, and it 
rendered him more than commonly indifferent to the 
management of his pecuniary affairs. On leaving 
finaly, the chief part of his savings remained Rested 
there, the high rate of interest ‘heing probably the 
inducement; “but great advantages of this de scripuion 
are usually of a precarious character, aod Hastings 
lost both principal and interest. This calamity did 
not hinder him from providing liberally for an aunt, 

for an only and beloved sister, like himself, the off- 
spring of an early and ill-starred marriage, and for 
other pensioners, although his own Indian equip- 


ated appearance. From Newington Butts he was | ment had to be purchased with Lorrowed money. 
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were especially directed to improve the 
investments on which the dividends of the 
company mainly depended, and these ex- 
ertions were instrumental in procuring his 
promotion to the station of governor of the 
Bengal presidency.* 

Affairs there had reached the last stage 
of disorganisation. Seven years had elapsed, 
since the acquisition of the dewannee, with- 
out the establishment of any efficient system 
for the government of the people, and the 
result was the total absence of “justice or 
law, or adequate protection to person or 
property anywhere in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, except at Calcutta; the boys of 
the service being sovereigns of the coun- 
try, under the unmeaning title of super- 
visors, collectors of the revenue, adminis- 


trators of justice, and rulers, heavy rulers, 


of the people.” These youths — whom 


| Iastings elsewhere describes as “ most of 


them the ageuts of their own banyans 
(native managers), and they are devils’— 
occupied more luerative positions than the 
governor himself, obtaining from one to 
three lacs a-ycar; but they were a dan- 
gerous class to meddle with, being “ gene- 
rally sons, cousins, or deves of directors.”’+ 
The new governor was not the man to risk 
provoking a powerful opposition to his ad- 
ministration by their recall, but contented 
himself with some indirect and partial at- 
tempts to retrench their power, and pave 
the way for its gradual withdrawal. 
Meanwhile, the measures dictated by the 
Court of Directors were to be carried out, 
and the task was one of much greater deli- 
cacy and importance than persons impcr- 
fectly acquainted with the coustitution of 
Indian society could possibly conceive. The 
company were extremely dissatisfied with 
the amount of revenues levicd by the native 
officials, and were well disposed to attribute 
* Among the fellow-passengers of Hastings, during 
his voyage, was a German baron named Imhoff, who, 
in the hope of finding remunerative employment as 
a portrait painter, was proceeding to India, accomn- 
panied by his wife, a very beautiful and accomplished 
woman, a native of Archangel, and their children. 
The result of some months of constant intercourse 
between two persons of high intellectual acquire- 
ments, and feelings stronger than their principles, 
may he conjectured. IJfastings was taken danger- 
ously ill; the lady nursed him (according to the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig) “with a sister’s care;” and before the 
vessel reached Madras, it was arranged that a di- 
voree should be sued for in the Franconia courts 
hy the baroness, who, during the long years which 
might and did elapse pending the decision of the 
judges, was to continue to live with the baron. ‘This 
urrangement was actually carried out: the Imhoffs 


to their mismanagemeut and venality the 
ruinous condition both of their own finances 
and of the trade of the country. This frame 
of mind procured a ready reception to the 
charges brought before them through irre- 
gular channels, by means of the long purse 
and restless intrigues of Nuncomar, against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, who, it was alleged, 
had been guilty of extensive embezzlements 
of revenue, and likewise of an illicit mono- 
poly of ricc during the recent famine. 
Hastmgs was consequently directed to put 
in immediate execution the resolve of the 
company—“ to stand forth as dewan, and to 
take upou themselves the entire care of the 
revenues;” and, likewise, to institute a 
public examination into the conduct of the 
ex-dewan, These instructions were ad- 
dressed by the secret committee of the 
company, not to the council, but privately 
to the governor, and were received by him 
in the evening of the tenth day after his 
accession to office. On the following morn- 
ing, orders were dispatched to Moorshedahad. 
for the seizure of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
which was effected with the utmost secrecy in 
thesilence of midnight. The Mussulman, with 
characteristic composure, upon being unex- 
pectedly made a prisoner, attempted neither 
resistauce nor expostulation, but bent his 
head and submitted to the will of God. It 
was considered necessary by the presidency 
to subject to a like arrest and examination 
the brave Hindoo chief, Shitabroy, whose 
distinguished services had been rewarded by 
a similar appointment in Bahar to that 
given to Mohammed Reza Khan iu Beugal, 
although the directors had given no order 
ou the subject, nor was any accusation what- 
ever on record against him. The iuquiry 
into the conduct of these ex-officials and 
their subordinates was delayed for some 
months, on the plea of giving time for the 
followed Ilastings from Madras to Calcutta; and 
when the marriage was at length formally dis- 
solved, the baron returned to his native country with 
wealth to purchase and maintain the position of a 
landed proprietor, leaving the governor-general of 
India to marry the divorced lady, and adopt her two 
sons. Whether from ignorance of these laets, or a 
politic desire to overlook the antecedents of the 
union of a distinguished public servant, it appears 
that Qucen Charlotte weleomed Mrs, Hastings with 
especial affability to a court remarkable for its high 
standard of female character. It is but justice to 
state, that Mr. and Mrs. llastings remained devot- 
edly attached to each other; and that the affectionate 
attentions of her son and daughter-in-law, Sir Charles 
and Lady Imhoff, were the solace of Hastings under 
the many self-sought sorrows of his old age. 
} Lyfe of Warren Hastings, pp. 147, 235, 269. 
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deposition of complaints. In the mean- 
while, the /vha/sa, or government revenue 
establishment, was transferrcd Trom Moor- 
shedabad to Caleutta; the ofliee of naib- 
dewan was abolished both for Bengal and 


‘Bahar; the British couneil formed into a 


board of revenue; and a native funetionary 
or assistant dewan, under the old Hindoo 
title of roy-royan,* appointed to act im the 
Khalsa, to receive tlie accounts in the Bengal 
language, and make reports. ‘The great ob- 
stacle to an equitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the revenues, was the utter 
iguorauce of the law-makers regarding the 
tenure of land; but Ifastings, influenced 
by the necessity of a speedy decision, and 
considering it better “to resolve without de- 
hate, than to debate without resolving,’ + eut 
the Gordian knot by determining to let the 
lands in farm for a period of five years. 
In many instances, the hereditary ]lindoo 
rulers of districts had sunk into the con- 
dition of tributaries, and in that character 
had been forcibly ineluded by their Moslem 
conquerors in the large class of zemindars 
or middle-yaen, by whom the village autho- 
rities of the old system: of numerous inde- 
pendent municipalities were gradually sup- 
planted in Bengal. By the present regula- 
tions, when the zemindars, and other iniddle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the 
lands, or rather Jand-rents, which they had 
been accustomed to manage, terms which 
were deemed reasonable, they were pre- 
ferred ; when their proposals were considered 
imadeqnate, a pension was allotted for their 
subsistence, and the lands put up for sale—a 
proceeding which, of necessity, involved the 
repeated commission of glaring injustice and 
impolicy ; for many men who had nothing to 
lose were installed, to the expulsion of pre- 
vious zemindars, who only olfered what they 
could realise with case to their tenants (for 
so these must be called, for want of a proper 
term to express a false position) and remu- 
neration to themselves. To the ryots, or 
actual cultivators, leases or titles were given, 
enumerating all the claims to which they 

* The roy-royan had before been the chief officer 
under the naib-dewan, having the immediate charge 
of crown lands, and the superintendence of the ex- 
chequer.—(Auber’s British Power in India, 1., 369.) 

+ Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 801. 

¢ Under Mohammed Reza Khan’s management, 
the system followed was the ruinous one introduced 


by Mohammedan nabobs, of farming out the lands 
annually.—(Dow’s IWindoostan, vol. i., p. eXxxv.) 


§ No European was permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to hold lands in any part of the country. 
|| Halhed’s Digest of Windoo Laws was drawn up 


were subject, and prohibitiug, under penal- 
tics, every additional exaction. These ar- 
rangements, however fair-sceming in theory, 
were founded on ineorreet premises, and 
proved alike injurious to the interests of 
the company and the wellare of the people.§ 
Regarding the administration of justicc, 
Hastings exerted Limself with praiseworthy 
zeal. Aware of the intention of the home 
government to take this portion of Indian 
alfairs under their especial consideration, 
he feared, not without reason, that their 
deiiberations might issue in an endeavour to 
transplant to India the complicated system 
of jurisprudence long the acknowledged 
and lamented eurse of lawyer-ridden Eng- 
land. Inthe hope of mitigating, if not 
averting this evil, he caused digests of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan codes to be pre- 
pared under his snpervision, and forwarded 
them to Lord Mansfield and other legal 
funetionaries, with an earnest entreaty that 
they might be diligently stndied; and in 
such changes as the altered state of affairs im- 
mediately necessitated, he was careful, by 
following the plain principles of expericnee 
and common observation, to adapt all new 
enactments to the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and the exigencies of the 
country, adhering as closely as possible to 
ancient usages and institutions. || 

There was justice as well as policy in this 
procedure; and it is only to be regretted 
that it was not earried ont with sufficient 
exactitude, All attempts to force a code of 
laws, however excellent, upon people un- 
fitted by antecedent circumstanees to receive 
the boon, have proved abortive: a heathen 
nation must be educated—and that often 
very gradnally--in the principles of trnth 
and justice brought to light by the Gospel, 
before they ean rightly appreciate the prae- 
tiea) character of these virtues. The thief 
will not ecase to steal, the perjuror to for- 
swear, or the corrupt judge abstain from 
bribery at mere human bidding ; a stronger 
lever is requisite to raise the tone of 
society, and produce a radical change in its 
in Sanscrit by certain pundits (Hindoo doctors 
of law), translated from Sanserit to Persian, and 
thence to English. ‘the Mohammedan code. such as 
it is, has but one legitimate souree—the Koran; 
nevertheless, an immense mass had been written on 
the subject, of which a digest called the Hedaya, 
filling four large folio volumes, was framed by order 
of Aurungzebe; and of this work a préeis was now 
executed under the supervision of Hastings. The 
Brahmins would accept nothing for themselves but 
bare subsistence during their two years’ labour. 
Promises were made of endowments for their colleges, 
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wholespint, before public virtue could flourish fries of Mohammed Reza Khan and Shita- 
in a moral atmosphere so decply vitiated as broy, effected, it is asserted, a clear yearly 
that of Bengal. After centuries of oppres- saving of fifty-seven lacs of rupees, equiva- 
sion and venality, the new rulers felt that lent, at the then rate ef money, to be- 


their safest policy was to commence a 
course of gradual amelioration, rather than 
of abrupt changes—abolishing only punish- 
ments openly at variance with the common 
dictates of humanity, such as torture and 
mutilation. Stipendiary English magistrates 
were appointed to act with native colleagues ; 
civil and criminal tribunals were established 
in each district, under the check of two 
supreme courts of appeal—the Suddur De- 
wannee Adawlut, and the Nizamut Suddur 
Adawlut. In these arrangements one great 
error was, however, committed, in over- 
looking, or wilfully setting aside, the system 
of punchayets, or Indian juries, which had, 


from time immemorial, been the favourite 
and almost unexceptionable method of de- 
ciding civil disputes. 

The immediate difficulties of the presi- 
dency at this period were, how to raise funds 
wherewith to provide the investments, which 
were expected to be regularly furnished 
from the revenues; and to obtain relief from 
a bond-debdt, varying from a crore* to a 
crore and a-half of rupees, the interest of 
which alone formed an item of ten lacs in 
the yearly disbursements, In a pecuniary 
point of view, the cessation of the enermous 
salary of nearly £100,000, paid to Moham- 
med Reza Khan, was an advantage. He 
had filled, during the preceding seven years, 
the double office of naib-snbah (properly 
subahdar) and naib-dewan; that is to say, 
he had been entrusted with the cxercise of 
all the higher powers of government, judi- 
cial and financial (eomprehended in the 
nizamut), and likewise with the charge of 
the cducation and management of the house- 
hold affairs of Mubarik-ad-Dowlah ; the ex- 
penditure of the yearly stipend of £320,C00 
having been entrusted exclusively to him. 
Hastings now resolved on reducing the na- 
beb’s allowance by one-half—a diminution 
which, together with the stoppage of the sala- 
but not performed.—(Zastings, iii, 158.) ——* A 
crore of rupees, accordir¢ to the existing standard, 
amounted to much above a million sterling. 

+ The charge of oppressing the people, and apply- 
ing the most eruc) coercion to delinquent renters, 
was certainly not disproved. Dow, who was in Ben- 
gal during the early part of the administration of 
Mohammed Reza Khan, deelares that, on the plea of 
their inability to fulfil their contracts heing a pre- | 
tenee, many of the zemindars were bound to stakes | 


avd whipped with such unrelenting barharity, that 
“not a few of then expired in agonics under the : 


tween six and seven hnndred thousand 
pounds. The youth and inexperience of 
Mubarik-ad-Dowlah rendered it necessary 
to nominate a new superintendent for his 
establishment; and the selection made was 
so strange, that it gave rise to much subse- 
quent criticism, as to the real motive for 
choosing a female, and yet setting aside the 
mother of the prince. Hastings thought fit 
to appoint to the post of gouvernante Mun- 
nee Begum—a person who, previous to her 
entrance into the seragho of Meer Jaffer, 
had been a dancing-girl, but who was now 
possessed of great wealth; the ostensible 
reason for the choice being ‘“ the awe” with 
which she was regarded by the nabob, and 
the improbability of her forming any plots 
against the English rulers. There were, of 
necessity, many affairs which eastern customs 
forbade to be transacted by a woman; and 
the coadjutor chosen for her was Rajah Goor- 
dass, the son of Nuncomar, who, because he 
inherited neither the ability nor the guile of 
his father, would, Hastings alleged, prove a 
safe instrument of conferring favour on the 
latter, and inducing him to make every 
effort for the establishment of the guilt of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. The MHindoo, 
however, needed no incentive to stimulate 
his deep-rooted animosity against his Mus- 
sulman rival; yet, with all his ingenuity, he 
failed to establish the justice ef the charges 
of embezzlement and monopoly} brought 
against the ex-dewan, or to prevent his 
acquittal, after prolonged examination before 
a committee, over which the governor pre- 
sided. The innocence, and more than 
that, the excellent conduct, of Shitabroy, 
and the great exertions made by him to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people during 
the famine, were clearly jiroved at an carly 
stage of the inquiry. A formal apology was 
made for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected ; and a sirpah, or costly state 
lash 2? and many of the ryots, reduced to despair, fled 
the conntry.—(J/indoostan, i, exxxvi.) These state- 
ments derive corroboration from the reasons given by 
the directors for ordering the tria) of the dewan. Jn 
the same communieation, allusion is made to the re- 
peated accusations brought against the agents of 
English officials, “not barely for monopolising 
grain, but for compelling the poor ryots to sell even 
the seed requisite for the nest harvest."—(Letter te 
Bengal, L771.) See Dr. Moodie's Zrunsactions in 


India for important information regarding the con- 
duet of Mohammed Meza Khan during the famine. 
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dress, with jewels, and an elephant riclily 
caparisoned, were presented, to adorn his 
triumphant return to Patna, to fill the oflice 
of roy-royau—the highest to whieh a native 
functionary could, by the recent regulations, 
he appointed. No small degree of humilia- 
tion was therefore blended with these marks 
of returning favour, which, even if unalloyed, 
would probably have arrived toa late to 
repair past wrongs. Above a twelvementh’s 
detention in the uncongenial climate of 
Caleutta, aggravated by the workings of a 
proud spirit subjeeted to unmerited indig- 
nity, inflicted a mortal injury on the health 
of the brave chief, who died shortly after his 
acquittal. The appointment of roy-royan 
was, in testimony of his worth, transferred 
to his son Callian Sing, to whom the 
English, by the oddest assumption in the 
world, thought fit “to confirm the title of 
Maha Rajab.’* But the recent changes, 
notwithstanding the diminution of expendi- 
ture with which they were attended, did 
not firnish ready money to cover the eur- 
rent outlay of the eivil and military  ser- 
vices of the presideney, which had risen 
to an enormons height; mueli less to meet 
the demands of the eompany at home. 
Hastings was deeply impressed with the 
exigencies of the ease; and although the 
Court of Directors—however strongly they 
urged the adoption of measures to proenre 
relief from the bond-debt by which their 
movements were fettered—uniformly stated, 
in the most foreible language, their desire 
for the merciful government of the people 
over whom they had assnmed sway, and 
urged the adoption of an honest and straight- 
forward policy on all oceasions, yet their 
representative, on looking round lim, and 
pereciving the difficulties attendant on the 
striet fulfilment of the various duties en- 
joined, thought it best, whatever else he 
slighted, to obey the leading imjnnetion of 
getting money, comforting himself with the 
belief that his employers would gladly re- 
ceive the fruits of his success, withont caring 
to question the manner in which they had 

* Letter from Bengal, Nov., 1773. The ancient 
title of Maha Rajah (the great king), borne by the 
highest Indian potentates before the Christian era, 
was not, it appears, usurped by Ilindaos in modern 
times until the later Mogul emperors took npan them- 
selves to confer titles, which their own usurpations 
had rendered unmeaning, and which by Ilindoo laws 
could be obtained only by inheritance. Under the 
English, “Maha Rajahs” beeame very frequent; and 
Nuncomar held this title, which descended to his 
son Goordass. 1 have been unable to trace the origin 
of this celebrated man, or to find the authority upon 
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been acquired. In this resolution he was, 
no doubt, strengthened hy the execptional 
instance in which, deviating from their 
usual tone of instruetion, they suggested 
the policy of taking a shameful advantage 
of the condition of the emperor, by with- 
holding from him the annual subsidy of 
about £300,000, guaranteed by them in re- 
turn for the perpetual grant of the dewan- 
nec.f So flagrant an inconsistency was quite 
enough to inspire Warren Ilastings with a 
general distrust of the sincerity and good 
faith of his employers, and to incite him 
to grasp at immediate und nnjust gains, 
rather than frankly set forth the actual 
position of affairs, and trust to the common 
sense and humanity of the company to give 
him time to develope the resourecs of the 
country, invigorate its wasted trade, eheer the 
drooping spirits of its industrious population ; 
and, by these legitimate means, together 
with reformatory measures for the reduction 
of the illicit gains of Kuropean officials, to 
restore the ecommeree and revenne of Ben- 
gal to a healthy and flourishing condition. 

But such a eourse of eonduet required 
an amonnt of sturdy independenee—or, better 
far, of stanch religious prineiple—rarcly 
manifested by publie men of any age or 
country. Warren Ilastings, gifted as be 
was in many respeets, had no pretensions of 
this nature. A long series of years spent 
in the company’s serviee, had rendered 
their interest a primary consideration with 
him. Though lavish in his expenditure, he 
had, as has been before shown, no avarice in 
his composition. “ He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look upon a great empire 
merely as a bueeaneer would look on a gal- 
leon.” t The love of power and fame burned 
strong within him; and in taking possession 
of the highest appointment in the gift of the 
Ki. I. Cy., he expressed his disgust at the 
possibility of the government of Bengal 
continuing “to be a mere chair for a trien- 
nial suceession of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes in;”’$ and 
urged the advisability of being entrusted 
which Macaulay speaks of him as the “head of the 
Brahmins of Bengal.”—(£ssay on Hastings, 36.) 

+ As early as Nov., 1768, the select committee, in 
a letter to Bengal. began to speculate on finding a 
plea for breaking faith with the emperor ; remarking, 
among other contingencies—“If he flings himself into | 
the hands of the Mahrattas, or any other power, we 
are disengaged from him; and it may open a fair 
opportunity of withholding the iwenty-six lacs we | 
now pay him."—(Thornton’s Jritish India, ii., 37.) 

t Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Tastings, p. 10. 

§ Gleig's Life of Tastings, i. 317. 
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with sufficient authority to carry into execu- 
| tion, without cheek or hindrance, the ambi- 
| tious schemes which filled his mind, and to 
| the fulfilment of which he was ready to de- 
vote his life, The constitution of the presi- 
deney was a subject of grave complaint with 
him ; for, saving a certain prestige attached 
to the chair, and the single privilege of a 
| casting vote, the governor had no superiority 
over any other member of the board, except 
| the invidious description of exclusive au- 
thority, occasionally conferred by private 
commumications, as in the case of Moham- 
med Reza Khan. 

A change was at hand, but by no means 
such as Hastings desired; in the mean- 
while, during the continuance of the old 
system, the majority of the councillors sided 
with him, and enabled him to pursue his 
own policy, despite the opposition and re- 
monstrances offered by the minority on 


| various oceasions, especially with regard to 


| 


his summary method of dealing with the 
emperor. The removal of this unfortunate 
prince from the immediate sphere of British 
protection, was asserted to be sufficient justi- 
fication not only for the withdrawal of the 
yearly subsidy (to which the faith of the 
company had been unconditionally pledged),* 
but even for the repudiation of the arrears 
which Shah Alum had heen previously as- 
sured were only temporarily kept back by 
reason of the peeuniary diffieulties occa- 
sioned by the famine. Nor was this all: the 
emperor, while at the mercy of the arrogant 
Mahrattas, was compelled to sign sunnads, 
or grants, making over to them Allahabad 
and Corah. ‘The governor left by him in 
charge of these districts, knowing that the 
order for their relinquishment had heen 
forcibly extorted, asked leave to place them 
under British protection, Tastings agreed 
with the Mogul offiecr in the impropriety of 
obeying a mandate issucd under compulsion ; 
but that same mandate was not the less set 
forth by him as conveying a formal renun- 
ciation, on the part of Shah Alum, of these 
districts, which were forthwith formally 

* The very sunnuds which form the title-deeds 
of the company, distinetly set forth the annual pay- 
ment of twenty-six lacs to the emperor, Shah Alum, 
as a first charge on the revenues of Bengal. 

+ Col. Smith attested that, in 1768, Shuja Dowlah 
came to him, expressed his desire to possess Allaha- 


} bad and Corah, and “ proffered four laes of rupees 


in ready money, and 1o swear secrecy on the Ko- 
ran, if he would aid in its accomplishment.” The 
same officer bore witness, that the emperor secn- 
sibly felt the eonduct of the vizier, on had de- 


resumed in the name of the company; and 
as their distance from Calcutta rendered 
them too expensive possessions to be re- 
tained without an addition of military force 
quite disproportioned to the revenue deriv- 
able therefrom, they were openly sold to 
the man who had once before obtained them 
by treachery and murder, and who (p. 
287), after his defeat by the English, had 
spared neither imtrigue nor bribery for their 
regainment.t It was an aet quite unworthy 
the representative of a great English asso- 
ciation, to let the paltry sum of fifty laes 
induee him to sacrifice the last remnants of 
dominion to which the unfortunate emperor 
had been taught to look as a refuge from 
the worst evils that could befall him, to 
the ambition of his faithless and ungrateful 
servant. Sir Robert Barker remonstrated 
earnestly against this procedure, which was 
arranged after repeated private conferences 
at Benares, held between Shuja Dowlah 
and Mr. IJlastings, durmg nearly three 
weeks of close intercourse. He declared 
it to be a flagrant breach of the treaty 
of Allahabad of 1765, by which the dewan- 
nce of Bengal was granted to the com- 
pany; and said that the emperor might, and 
probably would, if opportunity offered, 
bestow the sunnuds on a rival nation. 
Hastings treated the possibility with scorn ; 
declaring, ‘the sword which gave us the 
dominion of Bengal, must be the instrument 
of its preservation: if lost, he added-— 
“the next proprictor will derive his right 
and possession from the same natural char- 
ter.’ Even had the imperial grants becn 
worth no more than the parchment they 
were written on, the compauy would have 
been unjustifiable in withholding the pur- 
chase-money they had pledged themselves to 
give: but the truth was, the sunnuds had a 
real, though not very definite value, of which 
Hastings was fully aware, though he now chose 
to ridicule them as much as his predecessor 
Clive had exaggerated their importanee ; and 
for precisely the same reason—of tempo- 
rary expediency.t It is difticult for the 
not wish him to have an habitation of his own on the 
face of the earth.”—(Auber's India, i., 191-2.) 

f In 1784, when arguing in favour of aiding, in- 
stead of oppressing the emperor, IHastings writes, 
that he demanded assistance from the Imghsh on the 
right of gratitude; asserting, “that when the French 
and liyder carnestly solicited his grants of the Car- 
natic, and offered large sums to obtain them, he 
constantly and steadily refused them. We know, by 
undoubted evidence, that this is true.’ ‘These fir- 
mauns had therefore a marketuble value very different 


clared, with emotion, that it seemed as if he “did | to that of “waste paper.’—(Life, ili., 192.) 
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English reader to appreciate the feclings | cund, and annex it to their own dominions, 
which, in the minds of the Indian popula-| but without any permanent result. The 
tion, lent a peenliar degree of legality to | country was, at the present time, divided into 
grants unquestionably issued by the Great} numerous petty principalities, under inde- 
Mogul. ‘The powerful and arrogant ruler] pendent chicfs or sirdars, all of whom de- 
of Oude ventured not on assuming the] rived their origin from the same stcek, being 
style of « sovereign: he kuew the temper | of one tribe—that of Ali Mohammed Khan. 
of neighbouring communities, and possibly |The very nature of their power rendered 
of his subjects, too well to attempt this} their union improbable far any other pur- 
innovation ; and his successor earnestly so-| pose except temporary coalition against an 
licited, and at length with difficulty ob-jiuvading forec; bat in that event—if all 
tained from Shah Alum the title of vizicr, | were truc to tle common eause—they could, 
or first subject of an empire which had hitic | it was estimated, bring into the ficld 80,000 
more than nominal existence, while he was | cflective horse and foot. Still it was less 
himself undisputed master of an indepen-| their number than their bravery, dextcrity 
dent state as large as Ireland. with the sword, and skill in the use of war- 
The sale of Allahabad and Corah was] rockets, that had heretofore enabled them 
only one portion of the treaty of Benarcs.|to hold their ground against the imperial 
The counterpart was an arrangement for | troops, the rulers of Oude, and their worst 
the hire of the British foree to Shuja Dow- | focs—the Mahrattas. Against the latter 
lah, in the novel aud degrading character of | they had fought with relentless fury on the 
merecnary troops; and this, notwithstand- | plainsof Paniput; and though, for a time, the 
ing the repeated orders of the directors to} prudence of Nujeeb-oo-Dowla had averted 
refrain from all participation in aggressive |the threatened yengcance, the danger was 
warfare, and the recent (Jnly, 1772) and | delayed, not dissipated. The open hostility 
unaninious declaration of the council, when | displayed by his son, Zabita Khan, to Shah 
culled upon to assist their ally against the} Alum, and the evident preparations made by 
invasions of the Mahrattas—‘ that no objcet | him for war at Scharunpoor, were followed 
or consideration should tempt or compel| by the invasion of his territories by the 
them to pass the political line which they | impcrial troops, undcr a brave commander 
had laid down for their operations with the | named Nujecb Khan, in conjunction with 
vizier, which were to be defensive only;”| the Mahrattas; but the latter contrived to 
adding, that “not a single sepoy was to| reap all the benefit of the enterprise. 
pass the frontiers of his territories.’”’* Shuja Dowlah did not view without un- 
The people against whom IIastings agreed | easiness the prospect of the subjugation of 
to co-operate, in violation alike of the| Rohileund by the Mahrattas. To have a 
orders of his employers and the resolutions | territory lhe had long coveted seized and 
of his colleagues, were the Rohilla rulers of} occupicd by the most dangerous pcople all 
the country lying N.W. of Oude and 1. of | India could furnish for neighbours, was a 
the Ganges. The cstablishment of this mili- | calamity to be averted at any hazard; and 
tary colony had becn, as we haye scen, | he gladly entered into an alhance with the 
foreibly cflected during the decline of the} Rohillas, in 1773, to which the English 
empire, partly by the retention of lands as} became a party, to make common canse 
hereditary property, which had heen origi-| against the invaders. The leading Rohilla 
nally granted on the ordinary jaghire tenure, | chief, Hafiz Rehmet, whose territories formed 
but chicfly by the aggressions of Ali Mo-|the western boundary of Oude,t though 
hammed Khan,f the adventurous leader of |} compelled by dire necessity to consent to 
an ever-increasing body of Afghans, whose j co-operate with the nabob-vizier, as the sole 
title was avowedly that of the sword. Suc-| means of defenee against an immediate and 
eessive rulers of the Oude province—them-| overpowering foc, was so distrustful of his 
selves usurpers of equally short standing—j ultimate designs, that he positively rcfused 
had made various attempts to subdue Nohil- |} to take the field against the Mahrattas until 


* Auber’s British Power in India, i., 385, tirely on the north side of the Ganges, except Etawa 

+ Ali Mohammed is said to have been the son of | and one or two straggling districts. Those of Zabita 
e Hindoo ahkeer or shepherd, adopted in infancy by | Khan commenced on the Jumna, about fourteen miles 
a Rohilla chicf, and treated in all respects as his own | from Delhi, and were bounded by Sirhind on the 
child.—(Siyar ud Mutakiherin, tii., 20.) west; and those of Ahmed Khan Bungush, bordered 

{ The possessions of Haiiz Rehmet Khan joined; on the Corah country—Furruckabad being the 
the western limits of Oude, and were situated en- capital.—(Auber’s India, vol. i., 189.) 
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assured by Sir Robert Barker, on the faith |some time, he eould not fall in a better 


of the English, that no ungenerous advan- 
tage should be taken of his absenee from 
his own frontier by their mutual ally. Tis 
temporary and precarious confederaey of 
powers, strong only if heartily united, did 
not prevent the hostile force from crossing 
the Ganges and committing great ravages 
in Rohileund; but their withdrawal was at 
length purehased by a bond for forty laes, 
given by Hafiz Rehmet, on behalf of himself 
and his fellow-chiefs, to Shuja Dowlah, who 
became guarantee for the gradual payment 
of the money to the Mahrattas. The suc- 
ceeding events are very confusedly, and 
even contradictorily, related by differeut 
writers. The native, and apparently least 
inconsistent version, is given in the narra- 
tive of the son of Hafiz Rehmet, who states 
that the Mahratta leaders, Holear and 
Sindia, subsequently negotiated with his 
father to join them against Shuja Dowlah, 
offering, as an inducement, to surrender to 
him the bond given on his behalf, and a 
share of such eonquests as might be made 
in Oude. The Rohiila chief, whom all autho- 
rities concur in deseribing as of upright 
and honourable character, refused to listen 
to this proposition, and warned his ally 
of the intended attack, which, however, the 
Mahrattas were prevented by intestine strife 
from earrying into exeeution. The ever- 
treacherous and ungrateful vizier, relieved 
from this danger, immediately demanded 
the payment of the bond which he held 
simply as a guarantee against loss, for the 
benefit, not of the Mahrattas, but of him- 
self and the English; and he had the art to 
persuade the latter people that the deed in 
question had aetually been drawn up for the 
express purpose of providing for the ex- 
penses incurred in resisting the common 
foe. Ilafiz Rehmet, however disgusted by 
this shameless demand, was not in a eon- 
dition to offer effectual resistanee, having 
lost many of his bravest commanders in 
the recent hostilities. He therefore for- 
warded his own share of the required 
sum, and cntreated his fellow-chicfs to fol- 
low his example; but they refused to sub- 
mit to such extortion; and after many 
ineffectual attempts at compromise, he 
reluctantly prepared for the incvitable con- 
flict, observing, “that as he must dic 


* Tnfe of Hafiz Rehmet, Vinglish abridgment, 
published by Oriental ‘Translation Fund, pp. 112— 
118. Also Str Robert Barker's evidence in 1781. 
Thornton’s British Empire in India, ii., 14. 
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eause. 

Shuja Dowlah, notwithstanding the pains 
he had taken to win over some of the minor 
sirdars or governors, the indefensible cha- 
raeter of the country, and the vast numerical 
superiority of his own troops, was little 
disposed to confront, withont extraneous 
assistanee, the small but hardy Afghan 
bands, who were resolved to strnggle, even 
unto death, in defenee of their hearths 
and homes in the fair valleys of Rohilcund. 
There were soldiers in India whose steady 
diseiplined valour might be depended upon 
when fighting as hired mercenaries against 
such combatants as these. A single Euglish 
battalion was to native armies as the steel 
to the bamboo: with this addition they 
became all-powerful; withont it, the death 
of a favourite leader, the outburst of a 
thunder-storm, a few wounded and ungov- 
ernable elephants, or a hundred other pos- 
sible and probable contingeneies, might 
ehange in an instant the shout of victory 
and the eager advance, into the yell of 
defeat and the headlong flight, amidst which 
even the commanders would Jacek presence 
of mind to issne any better orders than the 
very watchword of panie—ebellao! chellao! 
{get on! geton!)+ The deceitful represen- 
tations made by Shuja Dowlah regarding 
the reason for which he had been iutrusted 
with the Rohilla bond, was intended to give 
the English a plausible pretext to aid him in 
punishing an alleged breach of treaty. At 
the same time, he was too well acquainted 
with the wants and diffienlties of the Cal- 
eutta presidency, and with the eharaeter of 
the governor, to feel any necessity for eireum- 
locution in intimating his desire of seizing 
Rohileund, and his readiness to pay a large 
sum for the assistance of a British foree in the 
aecomplishment of the projected usurpation. 

Neither regard for the honour of his 
nation, nor the dignity of lis own position 
as the representative of a great commercial 
body, nor even for the private reputation 
which he often declared “it had been the 
study of his life to maintain unblemished,” 
withheld Hastings from reeciving this pro- 
position with favour, and even eneouraging 
it by dwelling on the advautages to be 
derived by the projeetor from its execution. 
The result was the inserticn of a clause in 


+ Tide Colonel Wilks’ graphic narrative of the 
battles of Hyder Ali, especially of his defeat by the 
Mahrattas at Clicreoolee, and flight to Seringapatam. 
—(listory of Mysoor, ii, 1-41.) 


ENGLISH TROOPS HIRED TO 
the treaty of Benares, by whieh the English 
governor agreed to furnish troops to assist 
the ruler of Oude in “ the reduction?’ or 
expulsion of their late allies the Rohillas, for 


a gratuity of forty lacs of rupees, to he paid | 


when the “ extermination” should be com- 
pleted, the vizier to bear the whole charge 
(computed at 210,006 rupees a month) of the 
British foree employed in the expedition.* 
In the spring of 1774, the second of the 
three brigades into which the Bengal army 
was divided—viz., that of Allahabad,t joined 
the forees of Shnja Dowlah, and the com- 
bined troops entered the Rohilla country. 
he English commander was possibly already 
prejudiced against Hastings, on account of 
the determination manifested by the latter 
to keep the military under the complete 
control of the civil authority; but this cir- 
cimmstance was not needed to deepen the 
natural disgust excited by being employed 
in an undertaking deservedly stigmatised as 
“infamous.” The conduct of the nabob- 
yizicr was, from first to last, as bad as 
cruclty, cowardice, and rapacity could make 
it. The Rohillas, astounded by the ap- 
proach of English troops, anxiously strove to 
make terms of peace; but the demand of 
the invader for fwo crore of rupees, evineed 
his wicompromising resolve to proceed to 
extremities. Hafiz Rehmet took post near 
the city of Bareilly, with an army of 40,000 
men. ‘The English commenced the attack 
by a cannonade of two hours and a-half, 
the rapidity and persistance of which de- 
feated the frequent attempts of the enemy to 
charge; at length, after Hafiz Rehmet} and 
one of his sons, with several chiefs of note, 
had been killed whilst rallying their dis- 
pirited followers, the rest turned and fled. 
Shuja Dowlah had heretofore remained a 


* Hastings avowed himself “ glad of any occasion 
to employ the E. I. Cy's forees, which saves so mueh 
of their pay and expenses” (Life, i, 359); and 
regrets heing unable to derive “some advantage from 
the distractions of the Mahratta state.”—(i., 397.) 

+The Allahabad brigade, established by Clive, 
drew from Fort William no less than two million 
sterling in five years. The sum of 30,000 rupees per 
month, paid according to agreement by Shuja Dow- 
lah, during that period, was scarcely felt as a relief, 
for the officers in command contrived to reap the 
ehief benefit therefrom.—(Gleig’s Life ef Warren 
Hastings, i., 343.) 

¢ The old warrior, conspicuous from his long white 
beard, stately bearing, and noble charger, when all 
was lost, was seen to gallop forward to perish (to 
our shame) on English bayonets.—(Heber, i., 45+.) 

§ Warren Hastings remarked, that Colonel Cham- 
pion had little reason to express indignation regard- 
ing the destruction of the villages; and he quoted a 
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quiet spectator of the fight, surrounded by 
his cavalry anda large body of artillery ; 
but the fortune of the day being decided, 
his troops made up for their past inactivity 
by pursuing, slanghtering, and pillaging the 
fugitives and the abandoned camp, “ while 
the company’s troops, in regular order in 
their ranks, most justly observed,” (says 
their commander), “ we have the honour of 
the day, and these banditti the profit.” 
Then followed a fearful destruction of vil- 
lages, the whole country being overspread 
with flames for three days after the battle. 
Colonel Champion vainly besought Shnja 
Dowlah to give orders for the cessation of 
these atrocitics; and he also appealed to 
ilastings§ to plead the cause of the unhappy 
family of JIafiz Rehmet; but the answer 
was, that snch interference would probably 
aggravate the sufferings it was designed to 
alleviate: and this rebuff was accompanied 
by an intimation that it was the business of 
Colonel Champion ‘o fight and not to diplo- 
matise, and that it was especially incumbent 
ou him to refrain from any line of conduct 
which should afford the nabob-vizier a pre- 
text for refusing to pay the forty lacs—lite- 
rally, the price of blood. 

Thus sharply admonished, Colonel Cham- 
pion was compelled to abide by the “ great 
political maxim,” till then utterly disre- 
garded in Anglo-Indian policy,—“ that no 
power which supports another as the mere 
second in a war, has the smallest right to 
assume a prominent place in the negotia- 
tions which are to conclude that war.’’|| 

Shuja Dowlah was therefore suffered to 
finish the affair entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion; which he did by following up the 
slaughter of about 2,000 Rohillas on the 
ficld of battle, with the expulsion of 18,000 


letter written by this officer during the war with the 
vizier, in 1764, in which he declared, that according 
to his instructions he had been ravaging the enemy's 
country, and had “destroyed upwards of 1,000 
villages.” This barbarous system was unhappily 
employed, without seruple, by European commanders; 
and Clive especially, as a favourite measure, sub- 
sidised bands of Mahrattas for the express purpose 
of spreading devastation round the French settle- 
ments and encampments. Orme’s work ecntains 
irrefragable testimony of the desolating hostilities of 
even Europeans, practised at the expense of the 
wretched peasantry, who beheld every art of a 
boasted civilisation employed in strife and blood- 
shed, and their fields not only ravaged by rival in- 
vaders with fire and the sword, but even the mounds 
reared with unwearied labour thrown down, and 
the waters let loose to destroy the eultivations pre- 
viously irrigated with unavailing toil. 
|| Life af Hastings, i., 139. 
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of their countrymen, who, with their wives 
and children,* were driven forth to beg, 
steal, or starve. The Hlindoo peasantry, 
who formed the mass of the population, 
were unfavourably affeeted by the change. It 
was at first attempted to show that they 
had experienced a great benefit by being 
delivered from the “ grinding tyranny” of 
the Rohillas; but other and more trust- 
worthy aceounts, deseribe the ease differ- 
ently, and assert that these people, nnhke 


| their race in general, encouraged agricul- 
| ture, while in another point they shared the 


Afghan charaeteristie—of freedom from any 
passion for the accumulation of wealth. The 
population over whom they had usurped 
sway, being left in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion and cnstoms, were 
therefore probahly better situated under 
the immediate sway of these independent 
ehicfs, than beneath the delegated despotism 
of the Mogul emperors.~ Their expulsion 
was, however, not quite complete; for one 
chief, Fyzoolla Khan, continued to resist 
the power of the usurper, and took post 
with the remains of the army on the skirts 
of the mountains near Pattir Ghur. After 
some ineffectual attempts to dislodge him, 
the vizier found his own troops becoming so 


| discontented from arrears of pay, that he 


was glad to bring hostilties to a elose, by 
entcring into an agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, who agreed to surrender half the 
treasure whieh he had contrived to carry 


| off, on eondition of reeeiving a grant of 


Rampoor and certain dependent distriets in 


| Rohileund, yielding a revenue of above 


£150,000 per annum. 
This arrangement was, however, hurried 
to a eonelusion more by a consideration of 


| the failing health of the vizier, than even 


from the discontent of the troops. The 
eause of his rapid decline was ostensibly 


| attributed to a caneerous disease; but the 


Mussulman historian of these times alludes 
to a eurrent report—that it was the direet 
eonsequenee of a wound inflieted by the 
hand of the daughter of Hafiz Rchmet, who, 
when the murderer of her father filled up 
the measure of his crimes by an attempt to 
dishonour her, stabbed him with a small 
dagger she had concealed for the purpose. 
The unhappy girl was immediately put to 


* Stated by Colonel Champion at 100,000 souls. 
+ Mafiz Rehmet is said 10 have heen “an exeel- 
Jent sovereign” (Heber, i., 434), and Fyzoolla Khan 
“a liberal landlord.” — (Report on Rohileund 1808.) 
} Styar ul Mutakherin, iti., 268. 


death; but the wonnd she had inflieted, 
though slight, proved mortal, the dagger hay- 
ing been previously poisoned by her mother. 
Sueh is the story told by Gholam Hussein 
and his translator. The former denies, the 
latter affirms, its truth, and adduees eertaiu 
circumstances—such as the friendship of 
the author for the sons of Hafiz Rchmet, 
his alliance with the English, and other 
eauses, for a desire to pass slightingly over 
so painful a matter.t This at least is cer- 
taiu,—that Shuja Dowlah, immediately after 
the aecomplishment of his much-desired 
objeet, the possession of Rohileund, was 
seized by mortal sickness, while yet strong 
in the full energy of middle life; that he 
lingered through’ many months of intense 
bodily anguish, and then died, leaving his 
usurped dominions to a yonth whose addic- 
tion to the most hateful forms of scnsuality 
rendered him an object of general eontempt. 

The Rohilla war was the last transaction 
of importance which marked the eareer of 
Hastings as governor under the old system. 
Among the other measnres of this epoch, 
was one of a quite unexeeptionable charae- 
ter—the removal of a tax on marriage. He 
likewise exerted himself vigorously for the 
suppression of gangs of thieves and plun- 
derers, who, under the name of decoits, 
committed terrible ravages in Bengal. 
Troops of sezassies, or religious mendieants, 
(the pilgrim-gipsies of NHindoostan), did 
great mischief under the eloak of fanatical 
zeal. The truth was, that during the late 
season of anarehy, crime of all descriptions 
had been greatly augmented; and many 
who had first laid violent hands on foad, at 
the instigation of ravening hunger, con- 
tinued as a trade what they had yielded to 
as a momentary temptation. The measures 
adopted for suppressing gang-robbery were, 
however, of a character so flagrantly unjust, 
that no Christian governor could be justi- 
fied in adopting, far less in initiating them. 
Each convieted criminal was to be exceuted 
in his native village, of which every member 
was to pay a fine according to his substance; 
and the family of the transgressor were to 
beeome slaves of the state, to be disposed of 
at the discretion of government. These 
iniquitous regulations were enacted, not- 
withstanding the avowed knowledge of the 
presideney, that the custom of selling slaves 
was alike repugnant to the doctrines of the 
Koran and the Shastras. Moreover, it was 
at this very time found necessary to take 
measures to check the kidnappimg of chil- 
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dren, and carrying them out of the country 
in Dutch and French vessels,—a practice 
which “had greatly inereased since the 
establishment of the Mnghsh government.’’* 

Hastings Governor-general. — The great. 
change in the constitution of the Bengal 


presidency, deerced by the Regulating Act | 


of 1772-8, was unwelcome intelligence to 
the governor, who justly considered the actnal 
though ill-defined supremacy vested in the 
Calcutta presidency, with the high-sounding 
but empty title given to its head, poor 
compensation for having lis movements 
fettered by four coadjutors, cach onc scarcely 
less powerful than himself. The erection 
of a Supreme Court of judicature, to be con- 
dueted by Englishmen after the national 
method, he knew to be an innovation likely 
to produce considerable dissatisfaction im 
the minds of the natives; and the result 
proved his surmise correct: but no small 
part of the blame-attaches to the individuais 
of whom it was composed, their ignorance 
of the customs of the pcople they came to 
judge being aggravated by a hanghty indif- 
ference to the decp-rooted and undeviat- 
ing adherence to ceremonial observances 
and the rights of sex and caste, which form 
so prominent a feature in the manners of 
the whole native population, both ITindoo 
aud Mohammedan. Hastings, indecd, con- 
soicd himsclf for the dangerous character of 
the new Icgal courts, because the chicf jus- 
tiec, Sir Kiijah Impey, his old schoolfellow 
at Westminster, was the best man that 
could have been chosen for thic office “in all 
dngland.’+ Most authorities have formed 
a very different estimate of the same person ; 
and Macaulay has not hesitated to declare, 
that “uno other such judge has dishonoured 
the Inglsh ermine siuce Jefferies drank 
himself to death in the Tower.’ ¢ 

Towards the ucw councillors— General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Myr. (after- 
wards Sir Philip) Francis§—Tlastings was not 
favourably disposed. They knew this, and 
came prepared to rescnt any semblance of 
disrespect. ‘The occasion offered itself be- 
fore they sct foot in Calcutta: the salute 


* Levenne Consultations of April and May, 1774; 
and offeial letters from Bengal of this date, quoted 
in Auber’s British Power in India, i., 432. 

+ Life of Hastings, i., 471. 

{ Essay on Warren Hastings, p. 50. 

§ Pronouneed very decidedly by Macaulay to be 
the author of the Letters of Junius.—{ Idem, p. 30.) 
The strongest argument on the other side, is the 
steady denial of 'raneis himself, which he reiterated 
so late as 1817—that is, the year before his death, at 
the advanced age of vighty-eight, 


‘instead of twenty-one, discharges ; and the 
expected gnard of honour did not await 
their landing. The governor-general under- 


the minds of the natives of all ranks, and 
had calculated the degree of respect ubso- 
lutely neecssary to be shown to his colleagues : 
so, at least, they reasoned ; and within six 
days after their arrival in October, 177-4, 


conneil-chamber of Calcutta a scene of 
stormy dcbate for the space of four vears. 

Mr. Barwell, the fourth member nomi- 
nated by the Regulating Act, was an ex- 
pericnced Indian official, He had not always 
been on good terms with Hastings; but 
he now steadily, though with httle effect, 
adhered to him against the new-comers. 
Hastings himsclf possessed a remarkable 
degree of sclf-control,|| and rarcly suffered 
the violence of Clavcring, the pertinacity of 
Monson—or, worse than all, the sharp 
tongue and ready pen of Francis—to drive 
him from the ’vantage ground of equanimity, 
or tempt him to lay aside the quict tone of 
guarded cynicism, to which the cloquent 
enthnsiasm of his earlier and purer life had 
long since given place, 

The Benares treaty and the Rohilla war 
were the first subjects of discussion. On 
the plea of keeping faith with the political 
agent placed by him at the court of Shuja 
Dowlah, Hastings refused to produce the 
correspondence; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with other manifestations of a desire 
to crush or evade inquiry into matters in 
which he was personally concerned, gave 
rise to many grave imputations on his cha- 
racter. The Rohilla war was deservedly 
denouneed by the majority as a shameful 
expedient to raisc money; bnt, unhappily, 
party feeling against Ilastings alloyed their 
zeal, and ensured defeat. by its own violence. 
In diplomacy, all three combined were no 
match for him, as they soon learned with 
bitter mortification. The clause in their in- 
struetions which directed examination to be 
made into past oppressions, was ample war- 


|| In the couneil-chamber at Calentta hangs a por- 
trait of Hastings, bearing the legend—“ Mens equa in 
arduts ;” and no better comment need be desired to 
aecompany the semblance of the pale face, slight 
frame, singularly developed brow, penetrating eye, 
and thin, firmly-closed lips of the man of whom 
it has been said, “hatred itself could deny no 
title to glory—ereept virtue.’—(Macanlay's Essay 
on Warren Zastings, p. 92.) 

G The Mr. Middleton mentioned nnder such sus- 
picions cirenmstances in the next page. 


ee a 


a struggle commenced, which rendered the | 


from lort Wilham consisted of seventeen, | 


stood the eflect of these apparent trifles on | 


on 
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rant for the inquiries instituted by them | stated to have been purchased by her in the 
into various complaints urged by natives of first instance, and subsequently retained by 


rank against the governor.* No doubt, 
many of these were well founded ; for it is 
not likely that a person, so indifferent to 
the common rules of honesty and humanity 
in all matters of foreign poliey, would be scru- 
pulously just in his internal arrangements. 
But the most puzzling point in the quarrels 
of this epoch, is the repeated accusation 
brought against him of venality—urged with 
a degree of vehemence which may be illus- 
trated by a single extract from the official 
records, in which the “gentlemen of the 
majority” (as Hastings sarcastically ealled 
them) complain, in plain terms, of the “ for- 
midable combination of reeiprocal interest’ 
whieh he had established, “by accepting 
unwarrantable advantages himself, and eon- 
niving at those which were received by the 
eompany’s servants.” To this heavy charge 
is added :—“ In the late proceedings of the 
revenue board, there is no species of peeula- 
tion from which the honourable governor- 
gencral has thonght it right to abstain.” t 

It has been before stated, that Hastings 
was not avarieious—far from it: he had 
neither taste nor talent for the accumulation 
of wealth, and appears to have habitually 
mismanaged his pecuniary affairs. Vor that 
very reason, the high salary attaehed to his 
offiee proved insuffieient to cover his ill- 
regulated expenditure: and this circum- 
stance may aceount for his having availed 
himself of means to recruit his own ex- 
chequer, elosely resembling in eharaeter 
those simultaneously employed by him on 
behalf of the company. 

Many specific aecusations were urged 
against him. Among others, the extra- 
ordinary appointment of Munnee Begum 
as guardian to the nabob, was now distinctly 


* Among these was the ranee of Burdwan, the 
relict of the late rajah, Tillook Chund, whose an- 
cestors had governed their rightful heritage as a 
zemindarree during the whole period of Moham- 
medan rule. The ranee complained that she had 
een set aside from the government during the mi- 
nority of her son, a boy of nine years old, to make 
room for a corrupt agent. Another accusation 
brought against Hastings was that of unduly favour- 
ing his native steward, named Cantoo Baboo (a 
former servant of Clive’s), who had been not only 
allowed to farm lands to the value of £150,000 per 
annum, but also to hold two government contracts, 
one in his own name, and the other in that of his 
son, a hoy of ten or twelve years of age, amounting 
to a still higher sum.—(Dr. Moodie’s Y'ransactions 
tn India, p. 241.) 

+ The majority steadily refused even the customary 
presents or nwzcwrs (of comparatively small value, 


bribery ; and it was alleged in corroboration, 
that in the examination of her receipts and 
disbursements, a large sum remained unae- 
counted for. She was placed under restraint, 
and on being closely questioned as to the 
cause of the defalcation, she pleaded having 
given three lacs of rupees to the governor- 
general and his immediate retainer, Mr. 
Middleton.§ The receipt of this sum was 
not denied; but Hastings vindieated his 
own share in the transaction, by asserting 
that the Jac-and-a-half taken by him had 
been used as “entertainment money,” to 
cover the extraordinary outlay neeessitated 
by his visit to Moorshedabad, over and above 
the charge of upwards of 30,000 rupees made 
by him on the Calcutta treasury for travelling 
expenses; together with a large additional 
sum for his companions and attendants. 

This explanation is quite insufficient as re- 
gards the exaggerated scale of expenditure 
adopted by the governor-general during his 
absence from Calcutta ; far less can it justify 
so large a deduction from the income of the 
nabob, immediately after his allowance had 
been cut down to the lowest point. The 
result of the investigation was the removal 
of Munnee Begum from office, and her 
supersession by Rajah Goordass, the son of 
Nuncomar, by whom the aceusation of eol- 
lusion between the begum and the governor 
had been preferred. The appointment was 
the aet of the majority, couferred—not, of 
course, for the sake of Goordass, wha was 
deemed incapable of doing much good or 
harm—but as a strong mark of the feelings 
entertained by them to his father; although, 
at this very time, as Hastings savagely de- 
elared,‘ the old gentleman was in gaol, and 
in a fair way to be hanged.’ |] 


offered by the natives of rank), asa dangerous prac- 
tice ; and commented severely on the reasons adduced 
by Hastings for receiving and paying them into the 
eompany’s treasury, and by Barwell for receiving and 
retaining them.—-( Letter from Bengal, October,1 774.) 

t Consultations of Bengal Council, May, 1778. 

§ Of the lac-and-a-half of rupees (which, by the 
existing standard, considerably exceeded £15,000 in 
value) no aecount was ever rendered, or defence set 
up, by Mr. Middleton.—(Mill’s Jndia, iii., 633.) 

|| The concentrated bitterness of this expression 
appears in a striking light when contrasted witt the 
singular moderation of Hastings at the time of the 
trial of Mohammed Reza Khan, on the charges of 
wholesale plunder and sanguinary oppression. Tle 
then remarked on the little chance of capital punish- 
ment being inflicted, let the trial end how it would ; 
giving asa reason—“ On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont un million dans leur poche."—(Life, i., 264.) 


| 
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The means by which the most dangerons 
and deadly foe ever enconntered by Ilastings 
was dashed to the ground at the very moment 
when his hand was uplifted to strike, are of 
a nature whielt must cver leave some degree 
of smeertainty as to the degree of enlpability 
attributable to the chief aetors.* 

The antecedent cireumstanees require to 
he rightly understood before any elear con- 
eeption ean be formed on a matter whieh 
ereated no ordinary degree of interest in 
the mind of the Muglish publie, and afforded 
to Burke a fitting theme for some of the 
most thrilling passages in his cloquent 
speeehes, in the long subsequent impeach- 
ment of Hastings. It will be remembered 
that Nuncomar, previous to his appointment 
as naib-dewan to Meer Jafficr, had been 
detained at Caleutta by order of the diree- 
tors, on the ground of being a dangerous 
iutriguer, whose liberty might endanger the 
safety of the state ; and this conclusion was 
arrived at mainly through evidence brought 
forward by Hastings, who conducted the 
examination, and was known to entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of Nuneomar. 
At the period of the trial of Mohammed 
Reza Khan, the governor-general took great 
eredit for the manner in which, notwith- 
standing his private feelings, he had entered 
freely into all the complaints brought for- 
ward by the Brahmin ex-dewan against his 
Mussulman suceessor. He even showed 


| Nuneomar considerable personal attention 


until the termination of the affair, when 
the aceusations not being established, 
were pronounced malicious and libellous. 
Nuneomar felt that he had been used as a 
mere tool; and, stung to the soul by the 
disgraee in which his ambitious schemes 
had terminated, he retired into temporary 
obseurity, and cagerly waited an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

The dissensions which took place in the 
council, speedily afforded the desired op- 
portunity; and just four months after the 
establishment of the new government, Nun- 
comar preseuted a memorial to the council, 
whieh containcd a formal statement of 
bribes, to a great extent, received by the 
governor-general from Mohammed Reza 
Khan, as the price of bringing the inquiry 
into his conduct toa favourable termination, 
Francis read the paper aloud: a stormy 


* One of the most moderate and unprejudiced | 
authorities On this subjeet truly remarks, that 
“opinions may, indeed, differ as to the extent of 
llastings’ eulpability; but he must be a warm parti- 

ES 


altercation followed. Hastings, for once, 
lost all temper; called his aceuser the basest 
of mankind ; indignantly denied the right of 
the conneillors to sit in judgment on their 
superior; and, upon the request of Nun- 
comar to be heard in person being granted 
by the majority, he left the room, followed 
by Barwell. General Clavering took the 
racant chair,—Nuneomar was called in, 
and, in addition to the previous eharges, he 
alleged that two erore and a-half of ru- 
pees had been paid by Munnee Begum to 
Tastings, and that he had himself pur- 
chased his son’s appointment, as her col- 
league in office, with another crore. 
Hastings felt the ground giving way be- 
neath his feet. The arrangement (to use 
the most lenient epithet) between him and 
Munnee Begnm, regarding the “ entertain- 
ment money,” would, if other testimony 
were wanting, suffice to prove that he had 
not serupled to obtain, in a more or less 
surreptitious manner, large sums in addition 
to the regular salary (£25,000 per annum), 
and allowanees attached to his position of 
governor-gencral. ‘The prohability was a 
strong one, that the various and specific 
charges which the vindictive Brahmin was 
prepared to maintain at the hazard of his 
life, would contain at least sufficient truth 
to enable the adversaries of Ilastings to 
triumph over him, by the ruin of the repn- 
tation he had, from early youth, spent 
laborious days and anxious nights in ae- 
quiring. To lose this was to iose all: he 
had no extrancous influenee with the 
erown, the ministers, in parliament, or even 
with the company, sufficient to prop up his 
claims to the high position which eredit for 
personal disinterestedness, still more than 
for great and varied talents, had obtained 
for him. With a mind depressed hy gloomy 
apprehension, he prepared for the worst; 
and, to avoid the last disgrace of dismissal, 
placed in the hands of two confidential 
agentst in London his formal resignation, to 
be tendered to the direetors in the event of 
a erisis arriving whieh shonld render this 
humiliating step of evident expediency. 
Meanwhile he met his foes with his nsual 
nndaunted micn, and earried the war into 
the enemy's conntry, by instituting pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Ceurt agaimst Nun- 
comar aud two kinsmen, named Fowke, in 


san, indeed, who will go to the length of deelaring 

that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 

gether elean,”—(Thoraton’s British India, ii., 71.) 
¢ Col. Macleane and Mr. Graham. 


| bond five years before, and thrown into the 


| was a native of inconsiderable station; but 
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the company’s service, for an alleged con- 
spiracy to force a native, named Camul-oo- 
deen, to write a petition reflecting falsely | 
and injuriously on himself and certain of 
his adherents, including his banyan Cantoo 
Baboo, on whom he was known to have 
conferred undne privileges. Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, aftcr hearing the evidence 
addneed at an examination before the 
judges, placed on record their conviction 
that the charge was a fabrication, and had 
no fonndation whatever in trath. Within 
a few days from this time a more serious 
offence was alleged against Nuncomar— 
he was arrested on a charge of forging a 


common gaol. The ostensible prosecutor 


Tlastings was then, aud is still, considered 
to have been the real mover in the bnsi- 
ness. ‘The majority manifested their con- 
victions in the most conspicuous manner: 
they dispatched urgent and repeated mes- 
sages to the judges, demanding that Nun- 
comar should be held to bail; but to no 
purpose. The assizes commenced; a true 
bill was found; Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey, and after a pro- 
tracted examination, involving mnch_ con- 
tradictory swearing, was pronounced guilty 
by a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to 
death. 

The animus of the whole affair could not 
be mistaken: all classes were infected by a 
fever of excitement; and Clavering, it is 
said, swore that Nuncomar shonld be 
rescucd, even at the foot of the gallows. 
Impey behaved throughout the trial with 
overbearing violence, and not only refused 
to grant a reprieve nntil the pleasure of the 
home authorities should be known, but even 
censured the counsel of Nuncomar, in open 
court, for his laudable attempt to prevail on 
the foreman of the jury to join in recom- 
mending his client to mercy.* Hastings, 
who might, had he chosen, have sct his eha- 
racter in the fairest light by procuring the 
respite of his accuser, remained perfectly 


* Thornton’s British India, ii, 84. Burke pub- 
liely accused Hastings of having “ murdered Nuneo- 
mar, through the hands of Impey.” Macaulay views 
the matter more leniently as regards Hastings; but 
deems the main point at issue quite clear to everyone, 
* idiots and biographers excepted,” and eonsiders any 
lingering doubt on the subject quite set aside by the 
strong language in which Impey was subsequently 
described by Hastings as the man “ to whase sup- 
port I was at one time indebted for the safety of my 
fortune, honour, and reputation.”—(ii., 255.) But this | 


quiescent, and thereby confirmed the general — 


conviction that he dared not encounter the 
charges of Nuncomar. 

The suffieiency of the evidence by which 
the act of forgery was established, is a 
question of secondary importance when 
compared with the palpable injustice of 
inflicting capital punishment for a venial 
offence on a person over whom the judges 
had but a very questionable claim to exer- 
cise any jurisdiction at all.¢ Forgery in 
India was the very easiest and commonest 
description of swindling—a practice which 
it was as needful, and quite as difficult, for 
men of business to be on their guard against 
in every-day life, as for a lounger in the 
streets of London to take care of the 
handkerebief in his great-coat pocket. 
The English law, which made it a capital 
offence, was just one of those the introduc- 
tion of which into Bengal would have been 
most vehemently deprecated by Hastings, 
had he not heen personally mterested in its 
enforeement. The natives, both Mussul- 
man and Hindoo, were astonnded at the 
unprecedented severity of the sentence ; 
many of them, donbtless, remembered the 
notorions forgery of Clive, and the fate of 
Omichund : and now an aged man, a Brah- 
min of high caste, was sentenced to a 
public and terrible doom for an act, a little 
more selfish in its immediate motive, but 
certainly far less dreadful in its effects. 
The offence which had not barred an Eng- 
lishman’s path to a peerage, was now to 
doom 2 Hindoo to the gallows. And yet 
not so; the ostensible reason deceived no 


one; and even the warmest partisans of | 


Hastings conld not but view Nuncomar 
rather as the determined opponent of the 
governor-gencral, abont to pay with life the 
forfeit of defeat, than as a common felon, 
condemned to die for a petty crime. The 
Mussultnans were mostly disposed to view 
with exultation the fate of the inveterate foe 
of Mohammed Reza Khan; but the Hindoos 
waited in an agony of shame and doubt the 
dawn of the day which was to witness the 


evidence is not unexceptionable, sinee it is very pos- 
sible that these words referred to the important de- 
eision of the judges, at a subsequent crisis in the ea- 
reer of Hastings, when his resignation was declared 
invalid, and Clavering reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish his claim to the position of governor-general. 
+ Inasmuch as Nuncomar was not a voluntary in- 
habitant of Caleutta at the time when the offence 
was said to have been committed, but a prisoner 
brought and detained there hy constraint, under 
the circumstances referred to in the preeeding page. 
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ignominious end of a Brahmin who, by their 
laws, could, for the darkest erime ever 
pictured by the imagination of mau, only 
be punished with loss of caste. The fatal 
morning of the 5th of Angust arrived, and 
Nunecomar stepped into his palanquin with 
the dignified screnity so often displayed by 
his countrymen when brought face to faee 
with a violent death, and was borne through 
countless multitudes, who beheld the melan- 
choly procession with an amazement which 
swallowed up every other feeling. Calmly 
mounting the scatlold, the old man sent a 
last message to the three councillors who 
would, he knew, have saved him if possible, 
eommending to their care his son, Rajah 
Goordass. Ife then gave the signal to the 
exeentioner. The drop fell, and a loud and 
terrible cry arose from the assembled popu- 
lace, which immediately dispersed—hun- 
dreds of [lindoos rushing from the pol- 
luted spot to cleanse themselves in the 
saered waters of the Llooghly. 

The majority in couneil, thus publiely 
defeated, sympathised deeply with the fate 
of this victim to political strife; and the 
older English officials could not but remem- 
ber for how many years Nuneomar had 
played a part, of selfish intrigue it is true, 
but still an important and conspicuous part 
in Anglo-Indian history; for his eo-opera- 
tion had been gained at a time when gover- 
nors and members of eouneil, then mere 
commereial faetors, paid assiduous homage 
to native funetionaries.* The feelings of 
Hastings may be conjectured from an ex- 


* Nuneomar was governor of Hooghly in 1756. 
We was induced by the English to take part with 
them against his master, Surajah Dowlah, whose. 
orders of affording aid to the French when besieged 
in Chandernagore he disobeyed, to serve his secret 
allies, to whom on several oecasions he rendered con- 
siderable service, and in so doing incurred the sus- 
picions of the nabob, and was dismissed from office. 
His subsequent eareer has been shown in previous 
pages; its termination adds another name to the list 
of remarkable deaths which awaited the ehief actors 
in the conspiracy that was carried into execution on 
the field of Plassy. Af the division of spoil which 
took place in the house of the Seit brothers, nine 
persons were present. Of these, three (the Seits 
and Roy-dullub) were murdered by Meer Cossim 
Ali; the fourth (Clive) died by his own hand; the 
fifth (Meeran) perished by Jightning; the siath 
(Scrafton) was lost at sea; the seventh (Omichund) 
died an idiot; the eighth (Meer Jaffier) went to his 
grave groaning under every suffering which peeu- 
niary difficulties, domestie sorrows, and bodily diseases, 
resulting from debauchery, could inflict. Of the 
death of Mr. Watts I have seen no record. Gassitee 
Begum, and several confederates not present on the 
occasion above referred to, were put to death at 
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pression which escaped him many ycars 
later, that he lad vever been the personal 
enemy of any man but Nuncomar,t “ whom 
from my soul I detested even when J was 
compelled to countenance him.” Te like- 
wise foresaw the effect the fate of his fallen 
foe would produce in the minds of the na- 
tives. ‘lo contest with a fortunate man, was, 
in their sight, especially in that of the Mo- 
hammedan population, like fighting against 
God himself—as futile, and, in some sort, 
as impious. As to the power of the ma- 
jority in couneil, its prestige was sone for 
ever; although, how the right of making 
war and peace, levying taxes, and nomi- 
nating officials, came to be vested in one 
set of men, and the exclusive irresponsible 
infliction of capital punishments in another, 
Was a question quite beyond the comprehen- 
ston of the Bengalees. ‘The governor-gencral 
felt relieved from the danger of any more 
native appeals, pecuniary or otherwise ;¢ and 
whilst the air was yet filled with wecping 
aud lamentation, he sat down to write a 
long and critical letter to Dr. Johnson about 
the Your to the Hebrides, Jones’ Persian 
Grammar, aud the history, traditions, arts, 
and natural productions of India. From 
this time he renounced all idea of resigning 
lus position, and repeatedly declared, in 
both official and private communications, 
that nothing short of death or recall should 
hinder him from seeing the result of the 
struggle with his colleagues. That result 
may be told in his own words—* his adver- 
saries sickened, died, and fled,”§ ieaving him 


various times. 


in obscurity, 

+ Life, ui., 338. This speech needs qualification ; 
for Hastings, on his own showing, entertained for 
Francis, Clavering, and many minor functionaries, 
a feeling for whieh it would be difficult to tind 
any other name than personal enmity. One gentle- 
man, appointed by the majority to supersede a fa- 
yourite nominee of his own as resident at Oude, he 
speaks of as “ that wretch Bristowe ;” and entreats bis 
old friend Mr. Sulivan (the aneient opponent of Clive, 
and the chairman of the Court of Directors) to hefp 
rid him “from so unworthy an antagonist,” declaring 
that he would not employ him, thouzii his life itself 
should be the forfeit of refusal.—tii., 336.) 

t Francis, when examined before parliament in 
1788, declared, that the effect of the execution of 
Nuncomar, defeated the inquiries entered into re- 
garding the conduet of Hastings; “that it impressed 
a general terror on the natives with respect to pre- 
ferring accusations against men in great power ;” and 
that he and his coadjutors were unwilling 10 expose 
them to what appeared to him and his fellow-coun- 
ellors, as well as te the Bengalces, a manifest 
danger.—(Mill, iii. 641.) 

§ Life of Mustings, iti., 305. 


Meer Cossim himself died poor and 


authority in India. 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fail was Colonel Monson, who, after 
two months’ sickness, fel] a vietim to the 
depressing influence of elimate, and the wear 
and tear of faction. The easting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
of Barwell, restored his eomplete ascendancy 
in ecouneil, whieh he exereised by reversing 
all the measures of his adversaries, displaeing 
their nominees te make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
his previous plans of eonquest and dominion, 
of which the leading prineiple was the 
formation of subsidiary allianees with the 


| native princes, espeeially of Oude and Berar, 


—a poliey which, in skilful hands would, he 
foresaw, act as a powerful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of paramount 
But onee again his 
ambitious eareer was destined to reecive a 
severe thongh temporary eheek. ‘The ac- 
eounts sent home by the Clavering party, 
furnished both the government and the 
direetors of the E. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate reeall. With the 
proprietors he had been, and always con- 


| tinued to be, a speeial favourite, and they 


vehemently opposed the measure. Still 
there seemed so little ehance of his con- 
tinuanee in offiee, save for a limited time, 
aud on the most preearious and unsatisfae- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much diseussion, thought themselves war- 
ranted in endeavouring to eflect a eompro- 


mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 


' inreturn for a private guarantee on the part 


of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages not elearly stated. The resignation was 
proflered and aeeepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled; for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the oceupation of the ehair by 
General Clavering (pending the arrival of 
the uewly-appoimted governor-general, Mr. 
Wheler), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalf, 
sinee the stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated.* 

On reecipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or aficeted to he, at a loss 


* See Letters of Macieane and Stewart.—(Lifr, 
i, 95.) ‘The “gross breach” of agreement so loudly 
complained of, was the investment of General Claver- 
ing with the order of the Bath. ‘This same “ red 
ribbon” ereated as much spleen and envy among the 
English functionaries, as the privilege of carrving 
a fish on their banners did among the ancient Mogul 
nobility; and a strange evidence of the conscquence, 


how to aet; but the violenee of General 
Clavering in attempting the foreible assamp- 
tion of the reins of government, afforded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and deelare that his instructions 
had been mistaken; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted that 
the resignation whieh had been tendered 
and aceepted in England, eould not be 
revoked in India: he therefore proeceded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a couneil, and formally 
demand the surrender of the kevs of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
the advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be “ nine-tenths of 
the law:” he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no crders but his 
at their peril, and altogether assumed so 
daring an attitude, that Ins adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
chief justiee left little doubt of the issue; 
but apart from any such bias, the deeree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Clavering rested on the resignation of 
Hastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In sneh a ease the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the deeision of the home authorities. 
The defeated party, and espeeially Francis, 
behaved with unexpeeted moderation; but 
the vietor, not eontented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Clavering from reassuming 
his plaee in the couneil, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and eould not 
be reoeeupied except with the eombined 
sanetion of the niinisters and directors. 
This absurd proposition Hastings maintained 
with all the speeial pleading of whieh he 
was an unrivalled master; but the judges © 
eould not, for very shame, support him, and 
Clavering was suffered to resume his former 
position, These proeeedings oceurred inJune, 
1777. They had a most injurious effeet on 
the health of the high-principled but hasty- 
tempercd gencral; so much so, that Hastings’ 


attributed to the intriguing nabob of Arcot at the 
English court, was afforded by the knightly insignia 
being sent to him, with authority to invest therewith 
General Coote, and the royal amhassador, Sir John 
Lindsay.—(Auber’s Jndia, i., 306.) The greatest 
wonder is, that the honest and plain-spoken general 
did not flatly refuse to receive the honour by the 
hand of one he so thoroughly despised, 


} 


Mii SUPREME COURT OF CALCUTTA IN 1780, 


propheey that he would soon dic of yexa- 
tion, was realised in the following August.* 
Mr. Wheler, ou his arrival in November, 
was compelled to content himself with the 
rank of a councillor, instead of the high 
office he had expected to fill. National 
dillicultics fast following one another, cn- 
gaged the whole attention of Inglish poli- 
ticlans; and war with Amcrica, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
with the armed neutrality of the Baltic, 
and growing discontent im Ircland, left the 
niinistry+ little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
removal of a man whose expericnee, cnergy, 
and self-rcliance might be depended upon 
in the most. perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of British interests in India; although, 
in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
necessitated an amount of counter-action 
quite inconsistent with the unchecked 
authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 
and which, for many reasons, it scemed 
advisable to vest in the governor-general. 
These considerations procured for Hastings 
a temporary confirmation in offiec after the 
expiration of the term originally fixed by 
the Regulating Act. In 1779, a new par- 
liamentary deeree announecd that the 
£3 ,400,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been repaid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,500,000, they were 
authorised to declare a dividend of cight 
per cent. The raising of the dividend seems 
to have been an ill-omened measure; for 
once again it was followed by an increase 
of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
inventive brain and strong arm of the gover- 
nor-general could find means to dissipate, 
although the departure of Francis freed 
him from the restraining presence of a se- 
vere and prejudiced, though pubhie-spirited 
censor. Before their final scparation, a 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, effected under peculiar circumstances, 
through the mediation of Mr. Barwell, who, 
having amassed an ample fortune, returned 
to enjoy it in England in 1780. Unanimity 
in the council was indced of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger— 
namely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
among the native population by the perse- 

* It was about this period that the news of the 
much-desired divoree arrived, which enabled the 
Baroness Imhoff to become Mrs. Hastings. The 
_ Mussulman chronicler, in relating the splendid fes- 


tivities with which the marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor-general, vexed at the ab- 


vering attempts of the Supreme Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
company’s territory, and to exert a conirol- 
ing power even over the council itsclf. 
Macaulay has drawn a picture of this period 
in language too vivid and graphic to be 
condensed, and which has a peecntiar valuc 
as proceeding from the pen of one who him- 
self filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presideney, in an cxpressly legal 
capacity. In enumerating the evils at- 
tending the new tribunal, he states that it 
had “ collected round itself,’— 


“A banditti of bailiffs’ followers compared with 
whom the retainers of the worst English spunging- 
houses, in the worst limes, might be considered as 
upright and tender-hearted. Many natives highly 
considered among their countrymen were seized, 
hurried up to Caleutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even suspceted, not for any debt 
that had been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their cause should come to trial. There were in- 
stanees in which men of the most venerable dig- 
nity, persceuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils 
of Impey. ‘The harems of noble Mohammedans, 
sanctuaries respected in the east by governments 
which respeeted nothing else, were burst open by 
gangs of bailiffs. ‘The Mussulmans, braver, and less 
accustomed to submission than the ILindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence; and there were in- 
stanees in whieh they shed their blood in the door- 
way, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if 
the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah—who had been mute during 
the administration of Vansittart, would at length 
find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had 
ever spread through the provinee such dismay as 
this inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeared 
asa blessing when compared with the justice of a 
Supreme Court.” * * * “The lapse of sixty 
years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent 
magistrates who have during that time administered 
justice in the Supreme Court, have not effaced from 
the minds of the people of Bengal the reeolleetion of 
those evil days.” —(Escay, p. 49.) 


The power of the Supreme Court con- 
tinncd to inerease, until it seemed as if 
every other function of government wonld 
be swept away in the vortex ereated 
by its cver-growing circles. Not satis- 
fied with treating with the utmost ccon- 
tempt the magistrates and judges of the 
highest respectability in the couniry, the 
“black agents,’ as the chief justice con- 
at length brought him in triumph to pay homage to 
the bride. The fatigue and exeitement, perhaps, 
accelerated a crisis, for the general died a few days 
later.—(Siyar ul Mutakherin, ii., 477.) 

¢ The dissolution of the Rockingham ministry, by 
the sudden death of its chief, in 1782, was one of the 


_senee’of Clavering, went himself to his house, and | circumstanees which prevented Iastings’ recall, 


| by the sword. 
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| temptuously termed them,* he at length 


fairly ventured upon a distinct assumption 
of dominant authority in Bengal, by sum- 
moning the governor-general “and council 
individually to defend themselves against a 
suit for trespass committed by them in their 


| official capacity. Hastings could bear much 


tolerance ; 


from his “respectable friend, Sir Elijah 
Impey ;” but there were Naartis even to his 
and Francis, who had long vehe- 


| mently remonstrated against the tyranny of 
| the Supreme Court, willingly shared the 


responsibility of releasing various persons 
wrongfully imprisoned hy the judges, and 
of preparing to resist the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the sheriffs officers, if necessary, 
But before matters had pro- 
ceeded to the last extremity, a compromise 
was effected between the governor-general 


and chief justice, by means of an offer which 


the former had clearly no right to make, 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for ac- 
cepting. It will be remembered, that before 
the Regulating Act came into operation in 


| India, a court of appeal had been projected, 
| under the title of Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, 
| to consist of the governor-general and 


council in person; but this arrangement 
had not been carried out, because the in- 
tended members feared to find their deci- 
sions set aside by the overweening authority 
assumed by the “king’s judges,” as the 
officers of the Supreme Court delighted to 


| style themselves, in contradistinction to the 


company’s servants. It was precisely this 
independence (in itself so just and neces- 
sary, though misused in unworthy and in- 


| discreet hands} that Hastings desired to 


destroy; and he did so, for the time at 


| least, most effectually, by offermg Impey, 
| in addition to the office already held by 


him, that of chicf justice of the Sudder De- 
wanuce Adawlut, with a salary and fixed 


| emoluments amounting to nearly £8,000 


a-year, to be held during the pleasure of the 
governor-general and council. Francis and 
Whelcr united in opposing this arrange- 
ment, and stated, in plain terms, that the 
idea of establishing peace upon the ground 
of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which 
nothing even appeared to reconcile but the 
lucrative office given to the chief justice, 
could be inaintained only upon suppositions 
highly dishononrable to the public justice 


* Letter cf Impey to Lord Weymouth.—(Mill.) 
+ Report of Coinmittee, 1781, 


{ Sir KE. Coote, who had taken the place of Barwell, 


seconded Hastings, though with doubt and hesitation. 


and to the” éxecutive administration of © 
Bengal. This view of the case was per-— 
fectly just. Even as far as the rival fune- 
tionaries (exccutive and judicial) were con- 
cerned, it could produce only a temporary 
pacification, while its worst effect was—as a 
parliamentary committee afterwards affirmed 
—that it gave the governor-general an as- 
cendancy by which he was “enabled to do 
things, under the name and appearance of a 
legal court, which he would not presume to 
do in his own person.” + The measure was 
carried by Hastings and Coote,t in defiance 
of Francis and Wheler; and the chief jus- 
tice entered on his double functious, and 
the receipt of his double salary, with much 
alacrity, but considerably diminished arro- 
gance, and continued to give undeviating 
allegiance to his patron, until news arrived 
of an act of parliament, passed in 1782, for 
the hmitation of the powers of the Supreme 
Court of judicature; accompanied by the re- 
call of Impey, to answer before the House 
of Commons the charge of having “accepted 


an office not agreeable to the true intent | 


and meaning of the act 13 Geo. IIT.” 

The ascendancy of Hastings afforded 
some relief to the natives against wanton 
outrage, and the subsequent restraint laid 
on Anglo-Indian jurisdietion, contributed to 
their further relief. But the terrible pres- 
tige given by the unwarrantable proceedings 
of these times conld not easily pass away. 
Moreover, even when its first terrors had 
been sct aside, the labyrinth of innu- 
merable and inexplicable forms, aggravated 
by the difficulties of a foreign language, in 
whichanativefound himself surrounded when 
brought within the mysterious circle of an 
English court of law, was calculated to 
deepen rather than remove the prejudices 
of persons who might be impelled by suffer- 
ing to seck relief from present injury or 
redress for past wrongs, by a course of liti- 
gation which experience could scarcely fail 
to prove so tardy and expensive in its pro- 
gress, as frequently to neutralise the benefit 
of an upright and unprejndiced decision. 
I can speak from personal experience of the 
fear cntertaincd, by both Mussulmans and 
Tlindoos, of being by any hook or handle 
involved in the harassing iutrieacies of a 
lawsuit; and even to the present day, many 
natives from the interior habitually fix their 
abodes on the safe side of the Mahratta 
diteh—the houndary of chanecry and other 
civil branches of the Supreme Court. 

The uncompromismg opposition of Francis 


DUEL BETWHEN HASTINGS AND FRANCIS—1782. 


to the scheme of Hastings, together with 
differences on points of foreign policy, ter- 
minated in the renewal, and even increase, 
of former ill-feeling. The governor-general 
recorded, in an oflicial minute, his disbelief 
in the “promises of candour” made by his 
opponent, and declared his public, like his 
private conduct, “void of truth and honour.” 
Franeis, whose health and spirits had been 
for some time visibly failing, and who, in 
the words of his opponent, had lost all self- 
control, and needed to be dealt with like “a 
passionate woman,’’* could ill bear this un- 
merited taunt. After the council had risen, 
he placed a challenge in the hands of 
Hiastings. It had been expeeted, and was 
immediately accepted. The example had 
been previously given by General Clavering 
(the commander-in-ehicf) and Mr. Barwell ; 
and now the governor-gencral of India and 
the senior councillor, with remarkable dis- 
regard for the interests of their employers at 
a very critical period (not to speak of higher 
principles, which were quite out of the ques- 
tion), proceeded to edify an assemblage of 
woincn and children, by fighting a duel}, as the 
Mussulman chronicler has it, “ according to 
the established custom of the nation.’+ At 
the first exchange of shots, Francis fell, 
severely but not mortally, wounded. He 
recovered slowly, and resumed his seat at 
the council board; until, wearicd with the 
unequal contest, he threw up his position 
and returned to England at the close of 
1782, leaving to Hastings the undisputed 
supremaey. Wheler had gradually been 
relaxing in his opposition. After the de- 
parture of his unbending colleague, he 
sided almost invariably with the governor- 
gencral, who spared no efforts to conciliate 
him by every possible means, especially hy 
“ providing handsomely for all his friends.” t 
Yet, however great the triumph of Hastings, 
and undisguised his delight at the successful 
termination of a six years’ conflict, abundant 
cause for anxiety remained, on every side, 
to lower the exulting tone he might have 
otherwise assumed, The ministers of the 


* Life of Tastings, it., 384, 

+ Siyar ul Mutakherin, ii., 518. 

{ Wheler’s support was not, however, quite un- 
deviating ; and his despotic ehief complained of his 
attachment to “the lees of Mr. Francis, and his 
practice of @ strange policy of hearing whatever 
any man has to say, and especially against publie 
measures.” —( Life of Iustings, ii, 381.) 

§ Idem, iii., 31. 


| He himself aeknewledged how little he allowed 
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erown and the directors of the company | 


suffered his retention of the highest oflice in 
Tudia simply as a measure of temporary 
expediency ; and even his staneh friends, the 
proprictors, failed ot to give occasional 
and qualified censure to the unscrupulous 
deeds of the man on whose abilities and ex- 
perience they relied for the fulfilment of 
those financial expectations which he had 
made it his great objeet to realise. Tut the 
very uncertainty of his position tended to 
encourage his innate propensity for tem- 
porising measures, and induced him to pur- 
chase golden opinions from his fellow-officials 
by conniving at innumerable illicit proceed- 
ings, for the interest of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of the revenues of the com- 
pany and the prosperity of the provinces. 
Reforms are generally most unpopular 
where most necded ; and Ilastings, after 
forming plans for a large reduction of ex- 
penditure, sct them aside until, as he re- 
marked, he shonld be morc certain of his 
own fate; “for J will not,” he adds, “ ereate 
enemics in order to case the burdens of my 
successors.”§ This very natural feeling, 
though somewhat inconsistent with the exces- 
sive zeal expressed by the writcr for the pecu- 
niary interests of the company, is quite in 
accordance with the unscrupulous manner 
in which he dealt with native princes— 
treating their rights and claims as valid or 
invalid, as substantial or mere empty-seeming, 
just as it suited his immediate object. |( 
Such habitua! double-dealing, however con- 
venient the weapons it might afford for an 
immediate emergency, could not fail to 
render his publiely-reeorded opinions a 
tissue of the most flagrant contradictions ; 
and it tended materially to produce the 
evils which he endeavoured to prove had 
resulted solely from the opposition made to 
his measures by the ex-majority. Those evils 
are thus enumerated by his own pen:— 
“An exhausted treasury; an accumulating 
debt ; a system charged with expensive 
establishments, and precluded, by the mul- 
titude of dependents and the curse of patron- 


emergeney,” to impose upon him “the obligation of 
a fixed principle.” And one of his ablest and not 
least partial advoeates, in the present day, admits 
that his determination to hold “his post and his 
purposes” in defiance of the direetors, led him “ to 
devise arguments and assign matives intended to 
meet the exigeney of the moment, and, therefore, 
sometimes as mueh at varianee with themselves as 
were the arguments of those by whom he was so 
vehemently and invariatly opposed.”—( Professor 


an “expression dietated by the impulse of present ; Wilson’s Note on Mill's India, iv., 30.) 
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age, from reformation ; a government de- 
| hilitated by the various habits of inveterate 
licentionsness; a country oppressed by 
private rapacity, and deprived of its vital 
| resources by the enormous quantitics of 
| current specie annually exported in the 
remittance of private fortunes, in supplies 
sent to China, Fort St. George, to Bombay, 
and lately to the army at Surat, and by an 
impoverished commerce; the support of 
Bombay, with all its new conquests; the 
charge of preserving Fort St. George, and 
recovering the Carnatic from the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the entire maintenance 
of both presidencies; and lastly, a war, 
either actual or depending, in every quarter 
and with every power of Hindostan.’’* 
Before proceeding to describe the manner 
in which Hastings, now alone at the helm, 


_ steered his way through this troubled sea of 
| dangers and difficulties, and hkewise through 


personal trials of his own seeking, it is 
necessary to narrate, as briefly as possible, 


| the leading events which, since his promo- 
' tion to the station of governor-general in 


1772, had taken place in the minor or sister 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 

Bompay, 1772 10 1780.—The possession 
of the little island of Salsette and the fort 
of Bassein had long been earnestly coveted 


by the E. 1. Cy., and in 1768, they strongly 


, urged on their Indian representatives the 


additional sccurity to Bombay to be de- 


' rived from the annexation of these places ; 
| which, however, they desired to see effected 


| “rather by purchase than war.” 


Under 
the strong government of Madhoo Rao, the 
latter experiment wonld have been sufii- 
ciently hazardous; and the result of nego- 
tiations opened in 1772, clearly proved the 
small chance that existed of a voluntary 
surrender of territories no less valued by 
the one party than desired by the other. 
The death of the Mahratta peishwa pro- 
duced dissensions in the state which, by 
destroying unity of interest even in Poona 
itself, offered to the English a prospect of 
obtaining, in the character of mediators or 
partisans, the concessions vainly sought for 
by more legitimate means. Madhoo Rao, 
always patriotic and unselfish, had diligently 
striven to avert the calamities by which his 
early death was likely to be attended. Per- 
ceiving his end approaching, he caused his 
uncle Ragoba to be released from confine- 
ment, and in the most aflceting and im- 
* Life of ILastings, it., 329. 
+ Grant Duft's Mahrattas, ii., 219, 


j teen, 


pressive manner entreated him to guard and 
guide the person and counsels of his brother 
and successor Narrain Rao, a youth of seven- 
Ragoha appeared kindly disposed to 
the nephew thus committed to his charge, 
and the new peishwa was formally invested 
by the pageant-rajah with the insignia of 
office. But before long, dissensions arose 
between the chief ministers of Narrain 
(Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuvees, and 


others, appointed by Madhoo Rao) and » 


Ragoba, the result of whieh was his con- 


finement to certain apartments in the palace. | 
While smarting under the check thus given — 


to his ill-regulated ambition, Ragoba, stimu- 
lated by the evil connsels of his tale-bearing 
wife, Anundee Bye, was induced to gratify 
the jealous hatred entertained by her against 
Gopika Bye, the mother of Madhoo and 
Narrain, by giving a written sanction for 


the seizure of the young peishwa, which she | 


wickedly converted into an order for his 


assassination, by changing the word dhu- | 


rawe (to seize) iuto marawe (to kill.) A 


domestic, who had been publicly flogged by — 


order of the destined victim, was a chief 
mover in the plot, which was carried out by 


working on the discontent of a body of un- | 


paid infantry. They had been extremely 
turbulent during the afteruoon of the 30th of 


August, 1773, and in the night the ringleader, — 


Somer Sing, entered the palace by an un- 
finished doorway newly opened to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the portion 
inhabited by Ragoba. Narrain Rao, on 
starting from sleep, fled, pursued by Somer 


Sing, to his uncle’s apartments, and flung | 


himself into his arms for protection. Ragoba 
interfered, but Somer Sing exclaimed—“ I 
have not gone so far to ensure my own 
destruction ; let him go, or you shall die 
with him.” Ragoba was too deeply com- 
promised to give way to remorse: he disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his nephew, 
and got out on the terrace. Narrain Rao 
strove to follow him, but was seized by the 
leg and flung to the ground by the vengeful 
servant before named. At this moment 
one of the personal attendants of the peishwa 
entered, unarmed, and flew to his rescue; but 
his fidelity cost him his life, for both mas- 
ter and servant were dispatched by the 
swords of the assassins.t ‘The unfortunate 
Narrain Rao appears to have manifested a 
degree of indecision and timidity, on this try- 
ing oceasion, remarkahle in one of his caste 
and nation; but these failings were probably 
not radical defects, but rather incidental 


ENGLISH ESPOUSE CAUSE OF MATIRATTA 


to an unformed elaraeter.* 
investigation was instituted into the allair 
by Ram Shastree, the eelcbrated judge, 
whose integrity aud ability had reflected so 
much honour on the administration of his 
beloved diseiple Madhoo Rao. ‘To him 
Ragoba confessed his partial participation 
in the erime, and asked what atonement he 
could make. ‘The saerifice of your own 
life,” replied the uncompromising jndge; 
“for neither you nor your government can 
presper ; and, for my own part, | will neither 
aceept of employment, nor enter Poona 
whilst you preside there.’+ Ile kept his 
word, and retired to a sequestered village, 
from whenee he witnessed the fulfilment of 
his prediction; for Ragoba’s “ ill-lnck’”” be- 


A. searching 


came proverbial, and communicated itself, in 
a greater or less degree, to every enterprise 
in which he was conecrned. At the onset 
the total absenee of a rival claimant enabled 
him to obtain, without difficulty, the con- 
firmation of the rajah of Sattara to his 
assumption of the rank of peishwa; but lis 
title was subsequently rendered invalid by 
the posthumous birth of a son, the rightful 
heir to Narrain Rao. Considerable doubt 
was thrown upon the legitimacy of the child 
by the means adopted hy the ministers 
(Nana Furnavees, Sukaram Bappoo, and 
others), to provide a male substitute, in the 
event of their influence being endangered 
by the birth of a girl; but, as the case hap- 
pened, the manoeuvre only served to en- 
danger their own canse, and afford Ragoba 
a pretext for resisting the claims ole the 
son of lis murdered nephew, who was 


* Madhoo Rao, whose generous nature rose su- 
perior to the unworthy considerations which indueed 
the Mogul emperors to treat their near relatives as 
dangerous rivals, and confine them from infaney to 
state prisons, delighted in cherishing and drawing 
publie attention to the good qualities of his in- 
tended suecessor. The Mahrattas relate, that the 
brothers were witnessing an elephant-fight from a 
small hill in the environs of Poona, when one of 
the animals becoming exeited, rushed furiously to- 
wards the spot where they were seated. ‘The com- 
panions and attendants of the peishwa, forgetting all 
courtly etiquette, took to their heels, and Narrain 
jumped up to run off with the rest.“ Brother,” said 
Madhoo Rao, “ what will the ukbars [native news- 
papers] say of you?” The boy instantly resumed his 
seat, and retained it until the danger, whieh beeame 
imminent, had been averted by the oravery of a by- 
stander, who, drawing nis daggcr, sprang in front of 
the peishwa and turned the animal aside by wound- 
ing it in the trunk.—(Duff’s Aahrattas, ii., 251.) 

+ History of Mahrattas, ii., 249, An interesting 
feature in the intercourse of Madhoo Rao and Ram 
Shastree, is related by Duff. ‘The peishwa devoted 
himself, at one period, to the practice of “Shep” or 
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CHIEF RAGOBA—1775. 3 


1] 


proclaimed peishwa when only forty days 
old. The English authorities appear to 
have been qnite misled by the representa- 
tions which accompanied his appeal for 
their assistance; and even when compelled 
to recognise the utter futility of attempting 
to establish his supremacy in defianec of the 
sencral feeling of the Mahratta nation, they 
seem never to have rightly understood the 
uature of his claims, or the basis on which 
they rested. The eession of Bassein and 
alsette, with the payment of a laree sum 
of money, formed the leading stipulations 
on the part of the Bombay authorities; but 
as Ragoba was very unwilling to consent to 
any sacrifice of territory, they took advan- 
tage of the plea afforded by an inclination 
manifested by the Portuguese to regain their 
ancient possessions, to foreibly oceupy thei 
with British troops, protesting, nevertheless, 
that they held them only on behalf of 
Ragoba, until he should himself settle the 
arrangements of the pending treaty. The 
part taken by Sindia and Wolcar, in siding 
with the ministers, left him mo choice but 
to comply with the demands of the English; 
and, in return for lis coneessions,t 2,500 men 
were landed at Cambay, under Colonel Keat- 
ing, in the early part of the year 1775, to aid 
his own mob-like assemblage of about 20,000 
men. The campaign was successful, thongh at- 
tended with considerable loss of life;$ but pre- 
parations for the renewal of hostilities, at the 
close of thie monsoon, were suddenly arrested 
by the interference of the Bengal presidency. 
The Bombay authorities were sharply repri- 
manded for disregarding the recent regu- 


religious meditation, to a degree whieh interfered 
with his publie duties. Ram Shastree told him, 
that if he were inelined to revert to the condition of 
devout and austere poverty, which by the Itindoo 
doctrine was the especial duty of a Brahmin, he 
would gladly do the same; but if, on the contrary, 
Madhoo intended to follow the example of his pre- 
decessors, and retain the position of an earthly poten- 
tate, the duties incumbent on the assumed ofhee 
ought to he his first consideration. “ The musnud, or 
a life of self-denial in the holy city of Benares,—which 
you will,” said the honest Mentor; “I will abide with 
youin either station.’ ” Wappily for Maharashtra, Mad- 
hoo Rao remained its ruler, and Ram Shastree its 
leading judge,—an unimpeachable one, for he had 
no thirst for power, and al! his habits were consistent 
with his characteristie rule—to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day's consumption. 
{ Ragoba, or Rugonath Rao, having no other funds, 
deposited with the eompany, jewels valued at up- 
wards of six laes. These gems were, about twenly- 
eight years later, freely presented to Bajee Rao on 
his restoration to the office of peishwa, in 1813. 

§ In whe small detachment of Colonel Keating, 
299 persons perished, ineluding eleven officers. 
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MAHRATTA WAR RENEWED—1778. 


lations, whieh placed the control in matters of 
foreign policy in the hands of the governor- 
general and the supreme conncil; and, be- 
sides being blamed for insubordination, 
they were informed that an envoy (Colonel 
Upton) would be sent direct from Bengal 
to eonclude a treaty of peace. This latter 
proceeding could not fail to irritate the Bom- 
bay officials, and to lower their authority, 
and, indeed, that of the English in general, 
in the eyes of the Mahratta ministers, than 
whom no men living were better able to 
appreciate the weakuess arising from divided 
counsels. The consequence was, that after 
a negotiation econdueted, on the part of the 
Mahrattas, with more than characteristic 
procrastination, Nana Furnayees and the 
ministers of the infant peishwa, concluded a 
treaty at Poorunder, by which Colonel Upton 
promised that the English should relinquish 
the cause of Ragoba, and guarantee the dis- 
bandment of his army on certain stipulations 
quite contrary to the views of that individual. 
Of Salsette Island they were to retaia pos- 
session, but to relinquish certain cessions in 
Guzerat, made by the Mahratta chief Futteh 
Sing Guicowar, No sooner had this hu- 
miliating agreement been entered into than 
the home despatehes arrived, highly ap- 
plauding the eonduet of the Bombay autho- 
rities, and bidding them, in any and every 
case, retain all their late acquisitions, espe- 
cially Bassein, if it were included in the 
number; which was not the ease. The 
mandate eame late, but its effeets were soon 
manifested in a partial breach of faith, by 
continued though guarded favour shown to 
Ragoba, and a decided inelination to break 
with the Poona ministry. Nana Furnavees, 
a politician of much ability and more cun- 
ning, strove to prevent the renewal of hos- 
tilities, by affeeting to encourage the pre- 
tensions of a French adventurer, named 
St. Lubin, who, after imposing upon the 
Madras government in the character of an 
agent of the court of Versailles, had re- 
turned to Franee, and by exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the influence acquired by him 
at Poona, had induecd the minister of ma- 
rine to intrust him witi a sort of clandestine 
commission, as an experiment for aseertain- 
ing if any footing might be gained (the port 
of Choul being espeeially desired.) 

No one had less inclination to suffer the 
introduction of French power into Maha- 
rashtra than Nana urnavees ; and by the 
little fuvour shown to the avowed agent of 
another European state (Austria), then at 


Poona, it seems that he considered St. 


Lubin as a mere impostor, and eneouraged | 


him simply as a means of alarming the 
Enghsh government by an affected alliance 
with Franee. These proceedings served, on 
the contrary, to incite immediate opera- 
tions before the anticipated arrival of 
Freneh ausiliaries at Poona. Even Ilas- 
tings was dissatisfied with the treaty of 
Poorunder ; and notwithstanding the cen- 
sure bestowed on the previous “ unwar- 
rantable” interference of the loeal anthori- 
ties, they were now direeted ‘to assist in 
tranquillising the dissensions of the Mah- 
ratta state.” Ostensibly for the promotion 
of this object, Colonel Leslie was dispatehed, 
with a strong detachment, to mareh across 
the centre of India, from Bengal to the 
western coast. The Bombay presideney, 
delighted with this indirect admission of the 
advisability of their former measures, deter- 
mined not to wait the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, but to make war at once, upou the 
strength of their own resonrces; and Mr. 


Carnac, who had the lead in couneil, was ° 


himself placed at the head of a committec, 
to aid in the direetiou of military operations. 
In fact, despite the oddity of making war 
under the superintendence of eivilians, the 
infirm health and inexperience in Indian war- 
fare of Colonel Egerton, the officer on whom 
the command devolved by right of seniority, 
rendered sueh a step of absolute necessity 
to the earrying out, with any prospect of 
suceess, the wild plan of advancing with a 
foree (ineluding a tew straggling horse under 
Ragoba) of less than 4,500 men, to at- 
tack the mimisterial party in their own 
capital, So bold a design imperatively 
needed rapidity in execution; yet, after 
erossing the Ghaut (mountain-pass), the 
army, without any reason for such ill-timed 
tardiness, advaneed only eight miles in 
eleven days. The enemy had fully prepared 
for their reception; and the deliberate 
progress of the English was but slightly 
opposed, until, at about sixteen miles from 
Poona, they found themselves face to face 
with the Mahratta host. Mr. Carnae and 
Colonel Coekburn (who had taken the lead, 
in consequenee of the sickness of Colonel 
Egerton) scem to haye been panie-strack 
by the imminent danger which they had 
wantonly ineurred, and they immediately 
issued orders for a silent midnight retreat. 
In vain the junior oflicers and Ragoba, 
whose military experience was treated with 
undeserved contempt, urged that, from the 


; boldest advanee. 


_ haying made a serious impression on any part 


| vietors, the Convention of Wurgaum formed 
a fitting ending to one of the few disgrace- 
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well-known taeties of the enemy, such an|order disp: ome in agreement with Te 


attempt, made in 
trained eavalry, was more perilous than the | 
And so the event proved; 

for the first retrograde movement of the 

Hnglish gave the ‘Signal for attack to the 
whole hostile foree. The bravery and skill 
of Captain Hartley, the officer in command 
of the reav-guard,* together with his extra- 
ordinary influence with the native troops, 
eonduced materially to save the invading 
army from total destrnetion, After several 
furious charges, the enemy desisted, without 


of the line. But the lass of 8300 men, inelud- 
ing fifteen oflicers, had so completely dis- 
pirited the military leaders, that they now, 
in continued opposition to the arguments and 
entreaties of }lartley and others, declared 
advanee and retreat alike impossible, and 
that nothing remained but to make peace 


with the Mabrattas on any terms,—in other 
words, to confess themselyes caught in their 
own trap, and consent to such a ransom 
as their captors might dictate. They were 
even prepared to give up Ragoba to his 
foes, the ministers ; “but he, aware of the un- 
generous intention, made private terms of 
surrender with Sindia, The almost indepen- 
dent power of this chicf, and the jealousy 
existing between him and the Poona an- 
thorities, enabled the Mnglish, by a direct 
applieation to him, to obtain more favour- 
able terms than might otherwise have been 
conceded ; but despite the moderation of the 


ful campaigns recorded in the annals of the 
Anglo-Indian army. Every point in dispute 
was vic.ded; all acquisitions made since the 
death of Madhoo Rao (of course including 
Salsettc) were to be relinquished, as also 
the revenne raised by the company in 
Broach, and even in Surat, which the Mah- 
rattas had never possessed. Wlostages (Mr. 
Farmer and Licutenant Stewart) were left 
with Sindia for the performance of the treaty : 
nevertheless, the first act of the committee 
by whom the whole affair had been so 
terribly mismanag~?, on descending the 
Ghaut in safety, wos to countermand the | 


* Sindia loudly extolled the eonduet of the rear- 
guard, which he compared “to a red wall, no sooner 
beat down than it was built up again. "_(Dafl.) 

t A petty Mogul nabob a Broaeh, in subordi- 
nation to the Mahrattas until ine, when it was 
eaptured by a British foree under General Wedder- 


burne, who was killed in the assault. 


defianec of loads of recent conventian forbidding the advance of 


the troops from Bengal. { 

The presidency were indignant beyond 
measure at this disereditable conclusion of 
their attempt to show Calcutta what Bombay 
could do, JJastings was, on his part, no 
less irritated hy a series of rashly-planned 
and ill-exeented measnres, which nothing 
but “suecess, that grand apology for states- 
men’s blinders,” § could excuse. Tis own 
long-cherished hopes of taking advantage 
of the dissensions of the Mahratta state 
proved equally fruitless. A imistaken idea 
of the connexion of Moodajce Jhonstay, 
the ruler of Berar, with the house of Seva- 


jec, led Tlastings to stimulate Moodajce to 


assert his supposed claim to the raj, or 
sovercignty, upon the death of Ram Rajah 
in 1777, and the appomtment, under the 
name of Shao Maharaj, of a distant rela- 
tive, adopted as his son, and heir to his 
gilded eaptivity by the deceased prince. 
The effort proved fruitless, for Moodajee 
retained a lively recollection of kinduess 
reeeived from the grandfather of the infant 
peishwa, and despite the promptings of am- 
bition, was reluctant to interfere with the 
power of that family. These kindly feel- 
ings, one of the Hindoo guardians of the 
child (cither Nana Furnavees or Sukaram 
Bappoo) had taken pains to cherish, by 
placing his infant charge in the arms of 
young Raghoo, the son of Moodajee, and 
styhng him the protector of the peishwa, 
Ilastings himself remarks that acts of this 
deseription establish in the minds of the 
Mahrattas “ obligations of the most solemn 
kind,” and afford “evidence of a generous 
principle, so little known in our political 
system.”|| The powerful minister, Nana 
lurnavees, was, however, actuated by less 
generous principles, his chief object being 
to use the little peishwa as an instrument 
for his own aggrandisement and that of his 
family, to whom he designed to transmit 
his paramount authority over the puppet 
minister of a puppet rajah, These designs 
were not likely to eseape the notice of 
his colleagnes in office, and dissensions 
arose, of which Sindia took full advantage 


} The hostages were, nevertheless, generously re- 
leased by Sindia, who did not even demand the parole 
of Lieutenant Stewart not to fight against him, but, 
on the eontrary, said—* Resume your place in the 
army; your sw ord is your subsistence. "—(Witks.) 

§ Dat’ s Mahrattas, ii., 379. 

| Lyfe of Hastings, ii., 361. 


] 


‘for the establishment and increase of his 
_ own power, by interfering as much as_pos- 
sible in the garb of a mediator.* Under 
| the pressure of external hostilities, internal 
disputes invariably gave way to co-operation 
for mutual defence ; and such was the imme- 
diate effect produced by the repudiation by 
the governor-general of the Convention of 
Wurgaum, which he declared invalid, inas- 
much as the English committee had far 
/exceeded the powers vested in them. Tlus 
was actually the case; and Mr. Farmer had 
informed Sindia that they had no power to 
enter on any treaty without the sanction of 
the supreme government. The Mahratta 


| chief treated this excuse as a mere pretence 
| to avoid giving an inconvenient pledge, and 


scornfully asked, if their authority was so 


| limited, by whose order they had ventured 
| to break the treaty concluded by Colonel 


Upton? The question was unanswerable ; 
the danger imminent; and Mr. Carnac, 
consoling himself with the idea that if, after 
what had passed, the Mahrattas were duped, 


| the fault was their own, dispatched a pleni- 


potentiary to the camp of Sindia for the 


| avowed purpose of concluding a treaty, 


which he confirmed by every outward mark 


| of good faith, under a mental reservation 


of the invalidity of the whole transaction. 
On their return to Bombay, Mr. Carnac, 
Colonel Egerton, and Colonel Cockburn (a 


| brave and steady soldier, but totally unfit 


for so arduous a command), were dismissed 


| the service, and the recall! of Colonel Leslie 
_ was only prevented by his death of fever. 


The offence of the latter officer was the 


* Sukaram Bappoo, the chief rival of Nana Fur- 
navees, at lengih became his victim, and was secretly 
removed from one fortress to another, till he perished 
miserably under bodily suffering created rather by 
the effects of unwholesome food and harsh treat- 
ment, than the slight infirmities of a green old 
age. Among his various prisons was that of Pertab- 
gurh, on the western side of which lay an abyss 
formed by 4,000 feet of rugged rock. From the 
eastern side the spot was plainly visihle where his 
Brahiain ancestor, 120 ycars before, won over by 
Sevajee, swore the treacherous, midnight oath to 
deliver up his master, Afzool Khan, to planned 
assassination.— (Duff's A/ahrattas, ii., 396.) 

+ This litle principality, situated on the north- 
eastern bank of the Nerbudda, was formed by the 
usurpations of Dost Mohammed, an Afghan in the 
service of Aurungzehe. uring the troubles that 
succeeded the death of the emperor, he assumed the 
ttle of nawah (anglieé nebob), and rallied round him 
hands of adherents whom he had invited from Ben- 
gal, This successors contrived to extend their sway, 
and, what was more difficult, to gain the good-will of 
the intractabic Gonds, or people of Gondwarra, the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the Bhopal 
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slowness of his march from Bengal, and his 
mistaken policy in allowing some Rajpoot 
allies of the Mahrattas to engage him in 
petty hostilities, and hinder the accomplish- 
ment of his main object—uamely, speedy 
arrival at the seat of war. General God- 
dard was chosen by Hastings for the com- 
mand, and his progress was altogether as 
speedy and fortunate as that of his predeces- 
sor had been slow and unsatisfactory. After 
receiving great kindness, bestowed under 
circumstances of much douht and difficulty 
by the Afghan ruler of Bhopal,t Goddard 
marched boldly on, manifested his good 
sense by cordial co-operation with the 
Bombay government, carried out their plan 
of attacking Guzerat (notwithstanding the 
almost independent authority with which 
he was invested), and having, by extra- 


ordinary expedition, avoided the snares laid | 


to interrupt his progress, crossed the Taptec 
ou the Ist of January, 1780, and before 
the end of the month, carried by storm 
Ahmedabad, the great but decayed capital 
of the province. The famous fortress of 
Gwahor{ was captured on the night of the 
ord of August, by a force of 2,100 men, 
sent direct from Bengal by Hastings; and 
the year terminated with the conquest of 
Bassein by Goddard. But these successes 
were counterbalanced by disasters in other 
quarters, which rendered the English anxious 
to conclude a speedy peace with the Mah- 
rattas on almost any terms. The aspect of 
affairs was indeed alarming; for, at this 
period, Hyder Ah and the Nizam had merged, 
for the moment, their mutual animosities, 


territory, chiefly through the instrumentality of an | 


able Ilindoo minister, Bejee Ram, and a lady of re- 
markable ability, who for more than half a century 
greatly influenced, if she did not control, the coun- 


cils vt the principality, under the name of Mahjee | 


Sahiba, the “ lady-mother,” an appellation descripluive 
of her benevolent character only, for she was child- 
less. Hindoos and Mohammedans agree in eherish- 


ing the memory of this beloved princess, and vie © 
with one another in citing anecdotes illustrative of | 


her judgment ana integrity. 
of cighty.—(Major llough’s Bhopal Principality.) 
t Gwalior, the famous state-prison of Akber and 


She attained the age - 


Aurungzehe, had, upon the dismemberment of the | 
Delhi empire, fallen into the hands of a Jat chief, 


known as the rana ol Gohud. 
Sindia in 1779, and captured, in turn, by the British 
troops under Major Popham, the searped rock on 


which the citadel stood being ascended at daybreak | 


by means of wooden ladders. Hastings had formed 
a very exaggcrated idea of the power of the rana of 
Gohud, to whom he restored the fortress; but on 


discovering his mistake, he changed his poliey, , 


and sanetioned its recovery by Sindia, in 178:4—con- 
duct which formed an article in his impeachment. 


It was taken by | 
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and confederated with their sworn foes, the 


Poona iministers, for the express purpose 
of expelling the Mnglish and the naboh 
Mohammed Ali from the Carnatie. The 
causes which led to this alarming coalition 
of Hindoo and Mussulman powers, are 
closely interwoven with the history of the— 

Mapras Pursipency rrom 1769 ro 1780, 
—TThe principles which guided the counsels 
of this government were so avowedly bad, 
that their ruinous consequences scem to 
have been the natural fruit of the tree they 
planted. In 1772, the presideney made 
war upon the poligars or chicfs of certain 
adjacent distriets called the Marawars, not 
that they had any quarrel with them, but 
simply heeause the tyrannical nabol had 
“made them his enemies, and therefare,” 
the Madras councillors add, “it is necessary 
they should be reduced. It is necessary, 
or it is good policy they should. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice and 
good policy are not often related.”* —Hosti- 
lities were commenced on the above not 
“altogether just” grounds, and they were 
carried on, to adopt the same smooth-tongned 
phraseology, in a not altogether merciful 
manner. The poligar of the greater Mara- 
war (a boy of twelve years of age), was 
taken at the eapture of his capital of Ram- 
nadaporam, in April, 1772, after brave but 
| unskalfnl resistanee on the part of its native 
defendants (the tribe called Coleries by 
Orme.) The poligar of the lesser Marawar 
was slain after a treaty of peace had been 
actually concluded, owing to a misundcr- 
standing between the Mnghsh commander 
and the son of the nabob, Omdut-al-Omrah, 
The peasantry, as usual, remaincd passive 
during the siege of the various furts: they 
expected to be little affected by the change 
of one despot for another; but the grinding 
exactions of the new conqueror, which are 
said to have surpassed cven those of Iyder 
Ali in the amount of misery inflicted, soon 
convinced them of their error ; and on being 
turned out of their lands, many tuok up 
arms in sheer despair—the inverted plough 


* Parl. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 100. 

+ Mill's India, iv., 103. 

t Col. Wilks deseribes the sway of Hyder as one 
suceession of experiments as to how far extortion 
could be practised on the farmer without diminish- 
ing cultivation, When his subjects claimed justice 
at his hands, he punished the offenders by a heavy 
fine, but pocketed the money himself, declaring that 


being the general symbol of revolt. The 
Enghsh officer, Colonel Bonjour, who had 
been ordered to superintend the settlement 
of the country in the manner desired hy Mo- 
hammed Ali, remonstrated forcibly against 
an ohject which, being in itself oppressive to 
the last degree, would require for its accom- 
plishment “extremities of a most shocking 
nature.”’+ For instance, the impossibility of 
seizing the armed and watchful foc, must, 
he said, be met by such reprisals as the 
complete destruction of the villages to which 
they belonged, the massacre of every man 
in them, and the imprisonment (probably 
to end in slavery) of the women and children ; 
with other “severe cxamples of that kind.” 
Colonel Bonjour reecived an answer very 
similar to that given by ITastings to Colonel 
Champion in the ease of the Robillas, to 
the effect, that these things were the natn- 
ral consequences of war, and that the worthy 
Mohammed Ali must not be affronted by 
impertinent interfercnee. In fact, the ma- 
jority of the Madras eouncil, at this period, 
were the nabob’s very humble and obedient 
servants, althongh some trouble was taken 
to eoneeal the fact from their “ honourable 
masters’? in Leadenhall-street. Subser- 
vienucy of so manifestly degrading a cha- 
racter, could searecly be the result of any 
but the most nnworthy motives; and the 


simple truth appears to have been, that the — 


leading English councillors entered upon 
the extension of the power of the Moham- 
medan nabob of Areot, as a particularly 
safe and promising speculation, since if 
their efforts suececded, great part of the 
profit would be their own; and in the event 
of failure, the expenses must be borne by 
the company. So carly as 1769, three 
members of council held a large assignment 
of territorial revenuc, which the Court of 
Directors subsequently discovered; and many 
official and private persons received from 
the nabob, bonds for the repayment of 
money lent and not lent, the true conside- 
ration given or promised being of a deserip- 
tion which neither party cared to specify. 


the misrule of Mohammed Ahi “left at an humble 
distance all the oppression that had ever been prac- 
tised under the iron government of Hyder.”—(JLy- 
soor, ii, 103.) Swartz corroborates this statement 
by his remarks on the regularity and dispateh with 
which the government of Mysoor was conducted. 
“Hyder's economical rule is to repair all damages 
without losing an instant, whereby all is kept in 


this appropriation was, by restraining oppression, | good condition, and with little expense. The Euro- 
nearly as good for the people, and a great deal better | peans in the Carnatic Ieave everything to go to 
for the sovereign. Nevertheless, Wilks states that | ruin.”—(Jdem, p, 572.) 
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CAPTURE AND RESTORATION OF TANJORE—1772 ann 1776. 


When Englishmen of a certain rank “ eould 
make open and undisguised offers of their 
| services to become directors of the E.].Cy.,”* 
_ and even stoop to oeeupy seats in the Bri- 
tish parliament purehased with his funds, 
avowedly for the promotion of his iuterests, 
| little cause for surprise remains that Anglo- 
Indian funetionaries, plaeed for the time 
| beyond the reach of that publie opinion 
whieh with so many men stands in the 
stead of couscience, should, by degrees, 
lose all sense of shame, and seareely take 
ordinary paius to conccal their venality. 
Even had they been more on their guard, 
the conduet of Mohammed Ali could seareely 
have failed to provoke reeriminations caleu- 
lated to expose the whole nefarious system. 
Ilis love of money, thongh it fell far short 
of his thirst for power, was still excessive: 
he never willingly parted with gold, but 
aceumulated large hoards, giving bonds to 
his real and pretended ereditors, until they 
themselves became alarmed at the enormous 
amount of private debts with which the 
revenues of Arcot were saddled. Mcan- 
while, the legitimate expenditure of govern- 
ment was narrowed within the smallest 
possible limits; the troops, as usual, were 
in arrears of pay, and the promises made 
to the E. J. Cy. remained unfulfilled. The 
booty obtained by the scizure of the Ma- 
rawars had only served to whet the appetite 
of Mohammed Ah and the party of whom 
he was at onee the tempter aud the dupe. 
There was a neighbouring state better worth 
attacking—that of Tanjore, a Mabhratta 
principality against which the nabob of 
Areot had no shadow of claim, exeept that 
of having, by dint of superior strength, ex- 
acted from thenee au oceasional subsidy. 
Its late ruler, Pertap Sing, had, it is said, 
more than once purehased the mediation of 
the leading English officials by borrow- 
ing from them large sums of money at 
exorbitant interest: but his son and sucees- 
sor, Tuljajec, forsaking this shrewd poliey, 
apphed to the Duteh at Negapatam, and the 
| Danes at Tranqnebar, for the means where- 
with to pay a heavy sum whieh he had been 
compelled to guarantee to the Areot autho- 
ritics as the priee of peaec, so late as 1771. 
* Vide Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 218; and Burke’s ad- 
mirable speech on the Carnatic debts, in which he 
affirmed that the nabob of Arcot had returned eight 
members to one British parliament. 
¢ Lord Pigot went out as a writer to Madras in 
1736; was promoted to the government in 1704 
went home, in 1763, with an immense fortune; ang 
successively obtained the rank of a baronct and of 


Some small portion of this agreement re- 
mained unfulfilled, and it served to afford 
a sufficient pretext for the invasion of Tan- 
jore. In fact, sueh a formality could only 
be necessary for the sake of preserving ap- 
pearances with the eompany and the British 
public. George ITI. had, it was well known, © 
been prepared, by wilful perversions of the 

truth, to take a generous and manly, but | 
wholly mistaken and prejudieed view of all 
matters regarding Mohammed Ali, whom 
he had been induced to regard as an in- 
dependent sovereign of high principle and 
ability, whose plans the English were, in 
gratitude and duty, bound to further to the 
uttermost. Existing disputes between the 
governments of Poona, Guzerat, and Berar, 
prevented the chiefs of the Mahratta confede- 
ration interfering to protect the rajah ; there- 
fore, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
hostile proceedings were ecommeneed, and 
ground broken before Tanjore on the 20th 
of Angust; on the 6th of September a 
breach was effected; and on the following 
day, during the intense heat of noon, while — 
the garrison were for the most part at rest, 
in expectation of an evening attack, the 
English troops were, with the least pos- 
sible noise, marshalled for the assault. The 
stratagem was entirely suceessful; the fort 
was eaptured almost without loss, and the 
rajah and his family fell into the hands of 
Mohammed Ah, by whom his dominions 
were formally occupied. The indignation 
of the eompany was naturally roused by a _ 
procedure which laeked even the thread- 
bare cxeuse of zeal for their serviec. Orders 
were issued (though somewhat tardily, owing 
to the disturbed state of affairs at home) for 
the restoration of the rajah of Tanjore; 
and Lord Pigot,t his proved friend, was 
sent out as governor, in 1775, for their en- 
forcement. ‘This act of justiee was not car- 
ried through iu a purely disinterested man- 
ner, for stipulations were made for the main- 
tenanee of an English garrison within the 
eitadel, and the payment of tribute to the 
nabob. ‘The latter elause failed to reeoneile | 
Mohammed Ali to the surrender of Tanjore: 
he even formed a plan for its forcible de- 
teution,} which was forestalled by the prompt 


an Trish peer. A treaty with the rajah of Tanjore, in 


+762, was one of his favourite measures, and he felt 


naturally annoyed by its shameless violation, 

{ Fide Wilks’ Afysoor, ii., 225. Mohammed Ali 
had seeretly ordered a large amount of mililary 
stores from the Danish authorities at Tranque- 
bar, but they arrived too late for the purpose de- 
signed. ‘Lhe Danes had no great reason to rejoice 


MR. 


proeeeded in person, in the spring of 1776, 
to reinstate Vnljajee in his former dignity. 
The eouneil took advantage of his absence 
to consider the delieate question of the peeu- 
niary claims of individuals, especially those 
of Mr. Paul Benfield. ‘The case of this im- 
dividual may serve to illustrate the eharaecter 
of the nabob’s debts, the majority of which 
were similar in kind, though less in degree, 
in proportion to the opportunities, audacity, 
and cunning of the parties concerned. Mr. 
Benficld was a junior servant of the com- 
pany, with a salary of a few hundred pounds 
a-year, which, as all old Indians know, could 
leave little margiu for extravaganee ; never- 
theless, this clever adventurer, haying in 
his own scheming brain a talent for moncy- 
making searecly inferior to that vested in 
the fairy purse of lortunatns, contrived 
not only to support a splendid establishment 
and equipages, unrivalled at Madras even 
in those days of luxury and ostentation, but 
also to obtain certain assignments on the 
revenues of Tanjore, and on the growing 
crops of that principality, to the enormous 
extent of £231,000, in return for £162,000 
ostensibly lent to the nabob of Arcot, and 
£72,000 to individuals in Tanjore. Such 
was the leader of the party arrayed on the 
side of Mohammed Ali, who had aetually 
signed bonds to the amount of nearly a 
million and a-half sterling, backed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Tanjore; and 
the very nature of these claims caused 
them to be urged with peculiar acrimony 
and violenee. In Calentta, the character 
of the majority by whom Tastings was at 
this very time so fiercely opposed, was wholly 
different to that with which Pigot had to 
struggle. Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
might be reproached with party spirit, but in 
all pecuniary matters their reputation was 
unblemished, and their public proceedings 
were, cousequeutly, free from the baneful 


in the transaction, for Ilyder made them pay a fine 
of £14,000 sterling for furnishing his inveterate foe 
with warlike weapons; and Mohammed Ali, despite 
his desire to keep the affair quiet, Hquidated but a 
small portion of the stipulated price. The whole 
matter came to light in 1801, when the E. 1. Cy. took 
possession of the Carnatic, and on the production of 
the secret correspondence with the nabob, pail the 
Danish C Cy. a balance of £42,304.—(Wilks, ii., 10.) 

* The scale on which bribery was carried on, may 
be conjectured from the fact, that Admiral Pigot 
declared in the Ileuse of Commons, in 1778, that his 
brother, the late governor, had been offered a hribe, 
amounting to £600,000 sterling, only to defer for a 
time the reinstatement of the rajah of Tanjore. 


and decisive measures cf Lerd Pigot, Si a 
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narrowing influence of self-interest. 
At Madras the case was wholly different ; 
the majority consisted of men of deeply 
corrupt character, who, in return for accn- 
sations of venality in abetting the aggressions 
of the nabob, reciprocated the eharge against 
all the npholders of the rajah, froin the 
governor downwards.* The previous carcer 
of Lord Pigot did not facilitate the per- 
formance of the invidions task he had under- 
taken. Like Clive, he had formerly acenmu- 
lated an immense fortune by questionable 
means, and had returned to root up abuses 
which, at an earlier stage, might hare been 
nipped in the bud, Even his present visit to 
Tanjore, and the part played by him in the 
struggle for the appointment of a resident 
at that government, was far from being 
free from all suspicion of private ends and 
interests, either as regarded himself or his 
immediate retainers. Bunt, however alike in 
their views and motives, the positions of Clive 
and Pigot were very different. The latter, 
instead of possessing supreme authority, was 
subordinate to a governor-general by uo 
means inclined to afford cordial support to 
any reformatory measures, save of his own 
introduction ; and Lord Pigot, trusting too 
rauch in his own strength, by a haughty 
and violent line of conduet,t soon brought 
matters to a crisis he was unprepared to 
meet, The imprisonment of Sir Robert 
Fieteher, with the attempted snspension of 
two of the leading members of council, was 
retaliated by his own arrest, performed in 
a very unsoldier-like style by the temporary 
eommander-in-chief of the army, Colonel 
Stuart, with the aid of a coachman in the 
pay of Mr. Paul Benfield.f Maving thus 
uneeremoniously disposed of their chief, the 
majorily proceeded to enact a series of legal, 
or rather illegal forms, and assumed the 
whole power of government.§ They did not 
long enjoy their triumph; for the home 
authorities, astonished and alarmed by such 


+ Swartz, commenting on the proceedings of which 
he was an eye-witness, remarks :—“ Probably his in- 
tentions were laudable, but he began not with God.” 

¢ Col. Stuart was on terms of close intimacy with 
Lord Pigot; had breakfasted and dined with him on 
the day of the arrest, and was ostensibly on the way 
to sup with him, when the carriage of the governor, 
in which they were both seated, was, by the appoint- 
ment of the colonel himself, surrounded and stopped 
by the troops.—(Mill, iv., 15-4.) ‘the governor was 
dragged out, made a prisoner, and thrust into Ben- 
field's chaise amas Abstract of Trial of Szratton, 
Brooke, Floyer, and Mackay. Murray; London, 1780.) 

§ llastings « persuaded his colleagnes to acquicsce 
in the new arrangements.’ —(Zife, 11, 106.) 


| Strange excesses, 


' European war, was added. 


_ their own misdoings, 


recalled both the de- 
posed governor and his opponents, that the 
whole matter might be brought to light. 
Before these orders reached India, Lord 
Pigot had sunk under the combined effects 
of mental suffering and imprisonment for 
nine months in an wngental climate. Is 
death terrified all parties ito a eompro- 
mise. The chief civil servants coneerned 
in the affair returned to England; the four 
members of eouncil paid the to them very 
trifling fine of £1,000 eaeh, and the su- 
bordinates erept baek into the service. 
Colonel Stuart was tried by a court-martial, 
and, unhappily for the company, acquitted. 
The new governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
reached Madras in 1778, and applied himself, 
with muelhi energy, to the improvement of his 
private fortune. The council cheerfully fol- 
lowed so pleasant an example; and unwonted 
tranquillity prevailed within the presideney, 
the predominant feature being wilful blind- 
ness to the storm gathering without. Yet even 
Mohammed Ali beheld with alarm that the 
utterly inconsistent, hesitating, yet grasping 
policy long persisted in, was about to issue 
in the conjoined hostilities of Hyder Ah, 
the Nizam, and the Malirrattas, to each of 


| whom distinct oceasions for quarrel had been 
given; and to these dangers the fear of 


Freneh invasion, owing to the outbreak of 
Hyder Ahi, their 
most formidable foe, had been made such by 
He had earnestly de- 


* Hyder entered Coorg in 1773. The rajah (Di- 


_yaia) fled, and was afterwards captured; but the 


people hastily assembled on a woody hill, which was 
immediately surrounded by the enemy. Seating 
himself with much state, Hyder proclaimed a reward 
of five rupecs for each head that shouid be brought 
to him. After receiving about 700, two were de- 
posited on the heap of such singular beauty, that, 
looking earnestly at them, he ordered the decapita- 
tion to cease. ‘I'he remaining Coorgs were not, how- 
ever, disposed to submit tamely to the usurper 
notwithstanding the tribute paid to the finely-formed 
heads of their murdered countrymen; and when he 
proceeded to raise the assessment on produce from 
the ancient tenth to a sixth, they rose as one man, but 
were again reduced to submission by asweeping mas- 


' sacre of nearly every individual of note.-—( Wilks.) 


+ Gooty is almost impregnable under ordinary 
circumstances; but the numher of refugees from the 
town, and the quantities of cattle driven Into the 
citadel, had exhausted the reservoirs of water; and 
Morari Rao, after ebove thrce months’ siege, was re- 
luctantly compelled to treat for peace, which Hyder 
guaranteed on condition of receiving eight laes of 
rupees in coin, or that amount in jewels, immediately, 
and a hostage for the subsequent payment of fonr 
more. ‘The hostage, a brave but inexperienced 
‘outh, won by the praise bestowed on his chief and 
fieeet by the conqueror, imprudently boasted that 


GOVERNOR PiGOT DIES A PRISONER--MADRAS—1777. 


sired to keep the Mahrattas at bay by means 
of an alliance with the English, whose enmity 
he dreaded, fearing, above all things, the 
unseen resources of the E. I. Cy. The 
Madras government temporised with him 
for years, aud he bore all manner of negleets 
and slights, waiting, in sullen silenee, an 
opportunity of revenge. After the death 
of Madhoo Mao, he regained his previous 
conquests, and largely increased them. The 
little principality of Coorg,* and Gooty, 
the eagic’s nest of Morari Rao, fell sucees- 
sively: the first, before a sudden invasion, 
most barbarously earried through; the other 
under peculiar cireumstanees of treachery. 
The Mahratta chieftain soon perished under 
the influenee of the insalubrious climate of 
a hill-fort, called Cabal Droog, aggravated 
by food of so unwholesome a character as to 
be almost poisonous. His family, being sub- 
jeeted only to the first of these evils, survived 
him fifteen years, and then perished in a genc- 


| ral massacre of prisoners, ordered by Tippoo, 


im 1791, 

At the close of the year 1770, IIyder ecn- 
templated with delight the fertile banks of the 
Kistna, newly become the northern boundary 
of the empire he had creeted; but still 
unsatisfied with its extent (as he would pro- 
bably have been lad it comprised all In- 
dia), le proceeded in person to besiege the 
fortress of Clittledroog,t which, amid the 
chances and changes of previous years, had 
fallen into the hands of a brave Hindoo 


nothing short of being reduced to three days’ water 
would have induced Morari Iso to capitulate. 
liyder forthwith resumed the blockade, which he 
maintained until the garrison, in an agony of thirst, 
consented to an unconditional surrender, and then 
such as escaped with life and liberty were robbed 
of every other possession; even the women being 
despoiled of their accustomed ornaments, fur the ex- 
clusive benefit of the perfidious invader, 

} The second siege,of Chittledroog lasted three 
months, and was attended with immense loss of life. 
The garrison believed the place invested with super- 
natural strength as the site of a famous temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Cali, so long as her rites were 
duly performed, Unlike Hindoo deities in general, 
Cali was supposed to delight in blood, and conse- 
quently her worshippers, despite the rashness of such 
a procecding, regularly sallied forth, after performing 
their devotions, on every successive Monday morn- 
ing during three months; and notwithstanding the 
warning to the besiegers, given by the loud blast of a 
horn as the signal for the outburst, and the fore- 
knowledge of all except the exact point of attack, 
the Meders never once returned without carrying off 
the specific number of heads to be offered to their 
tutelary deity, upon whose shrine about 2,000 of 
these bloody trophies were found ranged in small 
pyramids after the fall of the place.—(Colonel Wilks’ 
History of Mysoor, ii., 182.) 
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poles or lian The matige garrison ve | 
fended the place with the fearless zeal of fana- 
ticism, but were betrayed hy a eorps of Mo- 
hammedan inereenaries, whom IIyder found 
means to corrupt throngh the medium of 
their spiritnal instruetor, a hermit of reputed 
sanctity, who resided unmolested on the 
plain below, near the hostile encampment. 
The natives of the surrounding territory 
(chiefly of the Beder tribe) had “manifested 
uneonquerable attachment to the fallen elie. 
In vain Hyder had seized all the visible 
property, and econsnmed all the provisious on 
whieh his practised pilferers could lay hands ; 
neither these measnres, nor the infliction 
of the most ernel punishments on every 
person engaged in the conveyanee of sup- 
plies to the besieged, could deter men, women, 
and even children from sacrificing their lives, 
in continued suecession, in the attempt to 
support the garrison. Hyder at length de- 
termined to sweep off the whole remainder 
of the population, whose fidelity to their be- 
sieged countrymen had alone prevented their 
following the geucral example of flight to the 
woods, or other provinecs. About 20,000 
were carried away to populate the island of 
Seringapatam ; and from the boys of a cer- 
tain age, Hyder formed a regular mihtary 
establishment of captive converts, in imita- 
tion of the Turkish janissaries (new soldiers.) 
These regiments, under the name of the 
“Chelah”* battalions, were extensively em- 
ployed by Tippoo Sultan. The reduction 
of the small Patan siate of Kurpa and 
several minor places, next engaged the at- 
tention of the Mysoorean. One of these 
expeditions nearly cost him his hfe, hy 
rousing the vengeance of a party of Afghan 
captives, who having overpowered their 
guards in the dead of night, rushed to his 
tent, and the foremost having succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, aimed a deadly blow 
at. the rich coverlid which wrapped what he 
took to be the body of the sleeping despot. 
But Hyder himself had eseaped to the protec- 
tion of the nearest corps. On first hearing the 
uproar he guessed its cause; for it was a por- 
tion of his earthly punishment that, sleeping 
or waking, the dagger of the assassin wasnever 
abseut from his thoughts. Despite the bur- 
den of advancing years, lis mental and 
physical energies were wholly unimpaired. 

“ Chelah was a softened name for slave; first em- 
ployed by Akber, who disliked the harsh term, 
but not the odious thing denoted. Slavery has, 
however, habitually peiried a milder form in the 
East than the West Indies, under Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan, than under Cicer masters; aud the 
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Springing from his eoueh, he performed the 
favourite feat of the nursery hero, Jack the 
Giant-killer, by stealthily laying lis long 
pillow in the place of his own body. Then 
cutting a passage through the side of the 
tent, he effected a safe and unsuspected re- 
treat. The wretched Afghans were slain or 
disarmed ; those taken alive were reserved 
for varions eruel deaths. sueh as having their 
hands and feet struck off, or being dragezed 
round the camp tied to the feet of elephants, 


until, and even long after, life had left their | 


mangled bodies. 

Such was the barbarous character of the 
foe whom the Knglish had so long braved 
with impunity, that, from the sheer force of 
habit, they continued to treat him with con- 
temptuous superiority, even after the unpro- 
mising state of their own affairs, in various 
quarters, rendered it obviously advisable to 
adopt a conciliatory poliey. The renewal of 
European war, wonld, it was probable, prove 
the signal for an attempt, on the part of the 
Freneh, to regain their lost possessions in 
India, by the co-operation of some of the 
more powerful native states. It was notorious 
that St. Lubin and other adventurers, had es- 
sayed to ingratiate themselves as representa- 
tives of their nation, with the Mahrattas and 
also with Wvder. But both these powers 
were bent on avoiding any intimate con- 
nexion with European states, whose tendency 
to become supreme they justly dreaded, 
though they were ever desirous to purchase, 
ata high rate, the services of foreigners to 
discipline their troops. Hyder especially 
dreaded the effect of French influence, and 
wonld certainly have had no dealings with 
that government, save as a counterpoise to 
the English and Mohammed Ali, whom 
he cordially detested. Affairs were in a very 
preearious condition, when intelligence ot 
ec renewal of war in Europe reached Ben- 

1 (July, 1778); and, though somewhat 
Bie in character, Hastings thought 
the information sufliciently authentie to 
warrant the immediate scizure of the whole 
of the French settlements before reinforee- 
ments should arrive from Eugland, or time 
be given for the adoption of any concerted 
plan of defence. Chandernagore, with the 
factories at Masulipatam and Karical, sur- 
rendered without resistance. Pondicherry 
hondsmen of the palaee, even heneath the sway o. 
Hyder, had so much the air of “children of the house,” 
that the good missionary. Swartz, praises the care 
evinced for orphans, in total ignorance that Hyder’s 


protection had been purchased by the severanee of 
every natural tie of family, country, and ereed. 
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was captured after a combined attack by sea 


and mortar, to build a ehureh, from the 


and land. The French squadron, under M. | stores at Tanjore.t These had been already 


Tronjolly, was worsted by the English admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, and quitted the eoast 
by night; but the garrison, under M. Belle- 
combe, held out bravely, and availed them- 
selves of cvery advantage derivable from the 
strong defenees, which had been restored 
since their destruction in the course of the 
last war. A breach having been effected, 
and a combined assault planned by the 
troops under Sir Hector Munro, in eon- 
junction with the marines and seamen, fur- 
ther resistance became hopeless; the place 
capitulated, and -its fortifications were 
razed to the ground. ‘The fortress and 
port of Mahé alone remained to the 
French. The territory in which they were 
situated (on the Malabar coast), beside 
being included in the reeent conquests of 
Hyder, was the depét for the military stores 
which he obtained from the Mauritius; he 
was therefore extremely anxious for its re- 
tention by its French possessors, and dis- 
patched a vakeel (ambassador or envoy) to 
Madras, threatening the invasion of Arcot 
in the event of any hostile attempt on Mahé. 
The fortress was nevertheless besieged and 
taken in March, 1779, although the eolours 
of Mysocor were hoisted on the walls with 
those of the Freneh, and its troops assisted 
in the defenee. ‘lhe presidency were not 
without misgivings regarding the hazard 
incurred by these multiplied provocations, 
and Sir Thomas Rumbold made an effort 
to discover the intentions of Hyder, by dis- 
patehing to his court the missionary Swartz, 
the only ambassador he would consent to 
receive. “Send me the Christian,” said 
Tlyder; “he will not deeeive me.”* The 
reward of the envoy was to be some bricks 


* Swartz had exerted his great personal influence 
very successfully for the peaceful and equitable set- 
tlement of Tanjore. Hyder had probably heard 
much in his favour ; and his own opinion, formed from 
subsequent observation, was forcibly shown by the 
order issued in the Carnatic war, “to permit the 
venerable Father Swartz to pass unmolested and 
show him respect and kindness, for he is a holy 
nan, and means no harm to my government.” 

+ Private resources Swartz had none; little help 
could be expected from the Europeans of Madras, 
who, he says sorrowfully, could contribute 10,000 
ee for a playhouse, “but to build a_pray- 
| house tet ple had no money.” ‘The immorality of 

nominal Christians, he considered the most sertous 
obstacle to the conversion of the heathen; especislly 
in the case of the rajah of Tanjore.—(Wilks, i1., 569.) 

¢ Perhaps two more opposite characters never en- 
gaged in fumiliar converse than when the vindictive, 
ambitious, and merciless Hydersat and talked withthe 


promised for service rendered to govern- 
ment in his capacity of a linguist, but 
withheld from time to time. Hyder, who 
had ever been distinguished by discrimi- 
nation of character, fully appreciated the 
singlemindedness and unaffected piety of 
his visitor, with whom he held frequent in- 
tercourse,{ and suffered him to convey reli- 
gious instruction to the European soldicrs 
in his service, and to hold unrestricted com- 
mnnieation, not only with them, but also 
with the native troops, through the medium 
of the Persian, Tamul, Mahratta, and Hin- 
doostanee languages. Swartz refused to 
aecept any gift from Hyder, even for his 
church, and on taking leave, stated with 
earnestness, that a desire for the prevention 
of war was the sole motive that had induced 
him to undertake a political mission, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered as 
in nowise derogatory to the office of a 
minister of God, who is a God of peace. 
“ Very well, very well,’ said Hyder; “if 
the English offer me the hand of peace and 
coneord, I shall not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned to Madras and related 
the verbal assuranee, which qualified the 
written communication of which he was 
the hearer, wherein the various grievances 
sustained by the Mysoorean state, as well as 
by Hyder personally, from the time of the 
breach of faith regarding Trichinopoly ia 
1754, down to the reeent offence of attempt- 
ing to march an army, without even asking 
his sanction, through his recently acquired 
territory of Cudapah to that of Bassalut 
Jung at Adoni, were enumerated ; with the 
ominous conelusion—* T have not yct taken 
revenge; it is no matter.” 


gentle, self-denying, peace-loving missionary, in one 
of the stately halls of the palace of Seringapatam, 
overlooking gardens adorned with fountains, cypress 
groves, trees grafted so as to bear two kinds of fruit, 
and every refinement that luxury could suggest. 
Hyder appears to have made no attempt to disguise 
his barbarous system of administration ; for Swartz 
speaks with horror of the dreadful tortures inflicted 
on the collectors of revenue if they failed, under any 
circumstances, to collect the stated revenue. “ Al- 
though I[yder sometimes rewards his servants, yet 
the principal motive is fear. wo hundred people, 
with whips, stand always rcady to use them. Not a 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. 
Hyder applies the same cat to all transgressors 
alike,—gentlemen, horsckeepers, tax-gatherers, and 
his own sons;” but they are not dismissed, but con- 
tinucd in ollice; for Hyder, adds Swartz, “seems to 
think that almost all people who seck to enrich 
themselves are void of all principles of honour.”” 
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as 
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The authorities, immersed in the deadly 
stupor of indolenee and yenahty, eondueted 
themselves as if wholly indiflerent to the 
threat thus significantly conveyed. Swarts 
found that he had been a mere tool, and 
that {lyder had appreciated more jnstly 
than himself the selfish duplicity of Sir 
Thomas Ruimbold and his colleagues. Stall 
persevering in the insulting aflectation of 
a desire to preserve amity, they actually 
sent to the magnificent court of Mysoor— 
to a sovercign curiched with the spoil of 
principalities and provinees—a private per- 
son of no note as ambassador (Mr. Gray), 
bearing with him an ill-made English saddle 
(hogskin toa Mussulman !) and a rifle which 
loaded at the breech. The presents were 
deeliucd as nuworthy the giver or intended 
reeciver; neither would Ilyder grant a pri- 
vate andicnce to the envoy ; but on learning, 
through one of his nobles, the desire of the 
presidency to form an alliance with him, he 
sent word that he had at one period ear- 
nestly and repeatedly solicited it withont 
effect, but was now strong cnough to stand 
alone. 

The most alarming part of this defiant 
message is said to have been withheld by 
Sir Thomas Rumbold,* whose policy was 
at the time directed to carrying off an 
immense fortune safe to England. Taking 
leave of the council, he congratulated them 
on the prospect of peace at a moment when 
every nerve ought to have been strained to 
prepare for defence against invasion, and 
took his departure in time to avoid the 
receipt of the recall then on its way to 
India.t Among the political errors urged 
against him was the offence given to Nizam 
Ah, by compelling his brother and subject, 
Bassalut Jung, to make over the Guntoor 
Cirear to the company in 1779, instead 
of suffering him to enjoy it for life, as 
agreed upon by the treaty of 1768; and 
then using this extorted concession as a 
means of gratifying the cupidity of Mo- 
_hammed Ah, to whom this fine district was 
to be let in farm. Both the London direc- 
tors and the Bengal authorities strove to 
assuage the anger of the Nizam at conduct 
which he was both able and willing to resent ; 
bunt the Madras officials persisted in justify- 
ing their conduet in this respect, and also 


* Vide Captain James Munro’s Coromandel Coast, 
p- 180. Dr. Moodie’s MSS., in library of EF. I. Cy. 
+ A criminal prosecntion was commenced against 
| him in 1782, in the House of Commons, but ad- 
| journed from time to time, and eventually dropped. 


in cndeayouring to repudiate the arrears of 
pesheush, or tribute, due forthe other Cirears, 
as warranted by their pecuniary ncecssities, 
and far less faulty in principle, than the 
breach of faith committed in withholding 
the tribute pledged to the emperor as a first 
charge npon the revennes of Bengal. 

Hyder Ali had spies everywhere. 
was perfectly aware of the ill-fecling exist- 
ing betwecu the controlling and subordinate 
governments, and made no scerct of the hos- 
tile intentions and utter contempt he enter- 
tained towards the latter. The extraordi- 
nary apathy of the majority of the council, 
together with the violent measures used to 
stifle the representations of the few who 
advoeated the adoption of immediate mea- 
sures for the defenee of the Carnatic, gave 
weight to his assertions that the time had 
arrived for all Indian powers to unite in ex- 
pelling the one great European state which 
threatened to engulph every other. Now, in 
its moment of weakness, when the rcins of 
authority were vested in incapable and sclfish 
hands, a short and decisive struggle might, 
by the conjoined strength of Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, brought to bear against the 
common foe, be attended with sueh com- 
plete success As “to leave not a white face in 
the Carnatic.” The confederacy advoeatcd 
by Ifyder was actually formed, and a plan 
laid down which, if all parties had carried 
ont their pledge as he did his, might have 
gone far to realise the desired object. Mo- 
hammed Ali, for once a true prophet, fore- 
told the coming storm; but in vain. The 
presidency persisted in declaring that the 
dark elouds which they could not deny 


overshadowed the political horizon, would | 


pass away or be dissipated hy the preean- 
tions of the Bengal council ;—days, weeks, 
months elapsed, at a time when even hours 
of continued peace were of incalculable im- 
portance, withont any attempts for rcinfore- 
Ing weak garrisons in important positions, 
or for making arrangements for the pro- 
yisioning of troops, notwithstanding the 
obvious necessity of the latter measure in 
all cases of threatencd invasion, especially 
by a foe whose desolating and destruc- 
tive mode of warfare was proverbial, Yet 
the very man who had once before dictated 
terms at the gates of Madras, was treated 
as a mere braggart, even after he had 
actually crossed the frontier, and was ap- 
proaching, with his two sons, at the head 
of above 80,000 men, supported by a large 
train of artillery and a considerable body of 
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Europeans (ehiefly French), constituting, 
without doubt, the best-diseiplmed army 
ever marshalled by a native Indian power. 
At length the burning of Conjeveram, the 
largest village in the Carnatie (sixty miles 
from Fort St. George, and thirty-five from 
Areot), and the testimony of numerous ter- 
rified and bleeding fugitives, elosely followed 
by the sight of the mueli-dreaded predatory 
horse of the foe, prowling about amid the 
garden-houses round Mount St. Thomas, 
changed doubts, sneers, and eavils into un- 
speakahle dismay, whieh tie tidings of every 
suecessive hour tended to increase. Hyder 
pursued his favourite poliey of creating a 
desert about the plaees he desired to con- 
quer. Round Fort St. George he drew a 
line of mereiless desolation, extending from 
thirty to thirty-five miles inland, burning 
every town and village to the ground, and 
inflieting indiseriminate mutilation on every 
individual who ventured to linger near the 
ashes. The wretehed peasautry, vietims of 
the quarrels of usurping powers, whose 
aetions they could neither understand nor 
influence, were saerificed by thousands by 
fire or the sword, while multitudes, doomed 
to more protraeted suffering, were driven 
off in a whirlwind of cavalry into exile or 
slavery, frequently to both united ;—the 
father torn from his virgin daughter; the 
husband from the wife; the mother borne 
away in the torrent, unable so mueh as to 
snateh her shrieking infant from the tramp- 
ling hoofs of the snorting horses. Yes! 
Tlyder was indeed at hand: dense elouds 
of smoke, mingled with flame, were the sure 
harbingers of his approach. ‘The country- 
people fled, wild with terror, to Madras; 
and no less than 300,000 were suffered to 
take up their abode in the black town in 
the space of three days. 

The assembling of the troops was evi- 
dently of the first importanee. There was 
no laek of men or ammunition; but a 
grievous defieieney of diseipline, and geue- 


| ral discontent, engendered by the severe 


suffering inflicted by the non-payment of 
arrears. A strong and united effort, by 
the local authorities, to relieve their wants 


* The force of the nabob alone, in 1776, was stated 
by Col. Matthews, before a Parl. Committee, to 
amount to 36,000 effective men. ‘That of the presi- 
dency comprehended about 30,000; but even the Eng- 
lish forees were on the brink of mutiny for want of 
pay. In 1777, a regiment completely equipped for 
service, and stationed a few miles from Hyder'’s 
frontier, seized Captain Campbell and their other 
ollicers, and were only brought to release them by 
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and inspire confidenee, was, however, all 
that was needed to restore their wonted 
efficiency; but so far from any decisive 
measures being taken, delays and disputes 
arose; for the eommander-in-chief, Sir 
Hector Munro, eould uot be spared to take 
the head of the army, because his vote 
alone insured the supremacy in couneil of 
his own opinions and those of the president, 
Mr. Whitehill. Lord Maeleod,t who had 
recently arrived from England with a high- 
land regiment 1,000 strong, was desired to 
assume the command, but he _ positively 
refused to aeeept the responsibility of ear- 
rying out the hazardous plan devised by 
Munro, of uniting the main body with that 
absent in the Guntoor Circar, under Colonel 
Baillie, at the distant site of Conjeveram, 
and strongly urged the adoption of the more 
reasonable course suggested by the minority, 
of marshalling the forces with the least pos- 
sible delay on St. Thomas’ Mount. Muuro, 
wedded to his projeet, determined to take 
the field in person, and aetually proposed 
and earried that he should appoimt a 
nominee to oceupy his seat in eouncil so 
long as it eoutinned vaeant. The opposi- 
tion members indignantly reprobated this 
arrangement; and one of them (Mr. Sad- 
leir) so provoked the majority, that they 
deereed his suspension, which was followed 
up by a ehallenge from Sir Heetor, 

The subsequent conduet of the campaign 
corresponded with this imauspieious eom- 
meucement. In the very faee of the enemy, 
when from Cape Comorin to the Kistna 
all was plunder, confusion, and bloodshed, 
the eivil and military authorities coutinued 
to quarrel with eaeh other. Munro per- 
sisted in attempting the junction of the 
troops in the centre of a eountry oecupied 
by an enemy. He marehed to Conjeveram 
with the main body, whieh comprised 5,209 
men, of whom 2,481 were Enropean infantry 
and 29+4 artillery, and there awaited the 
arrival of Colonel Baillie, whose foree con- 
sisted of about 150 Europeans and 2,000 
sepoys. Hyder was at the time engaged in 
besieging Arcot; but his invariable pohey— 
from whieh the English general might have 


the interferenee of Col. James, the commandant of 
Triehinopoly, who made himself personally respon- 
sible for the utmost extent of arrears he could pro- 
vide funds to meet. The European officers and na- 
tive troops under Colonel Fullarton, were, at a 
subsequent period, twelve months in arrear, and 
obtained their very food on eredit. 

+ Lord Macleod afterwards quitted India, im con- 
sequence of Col. Stuart being placed over him. 


HYDER ALI CUTS OFF COL. 


jammed a useful lesson—of directing his 
chief energies to the most prominent 
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lekder, hace to cut "oom way through 
the Woatile marie or perish in the attempt. 


danger, indueed him to send the flower of | But Colonel Fletcher lay dead on the field 


the army, under ‘Tippoo, to intercept the 
detachment under Baillic, which was ac- 
complished at a spot about fifteen miles 
distant from Conjeveram, 

After a severe conflict of several hours, 
Baillie suceeeded in repelling his assailants, 
but with so iueh loss, that he sent word to 
the general he could not join him unless 
reinforced in such a manner as to be capable 
of resisting the opposition of the enemy. 
Ile suggested that Munro himself should 
advance to the rescue; instead of which, 
the general thonght fit again to divide his 
small army by sending forward a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fictcher, to strengthen 
that threatened by Tippoo. 

he intelligence of Jlvder regarding the 
plans and proceedings of the English, was 
as speedy and reliable as their information 
concerning him was tardy and misleading. 
Ihs plot to surprise and destroy Colonel 
Fleteher on the mareh was, happily, neu- 
tralised by the discreet change of route 
ordered by that officer; and it is considered, 
that had the junetion of the detachments 
been followed up, after a few hours’ rest, 
by speedy movement, the conjoined troops 
might have made their way safely to Conje- 
veram. But needless delay gave time for 
Tippoo to fix cannon at a strong post on 
the road, and, worse still, for Hyder him- 
self to advance in person and oppose their 
passage. The little band, both Europeans 
and sepoys, sustaiucd furions and repeated 
assaults with extraordinary steadiness, m- 
spired with the hope that Munro would 
take advantage of the opportunity to relieve 
them by attacking the foe m the rear. 
Ilyder was not without apprehensions on 
this score, which were heightened by the 
representations of the French officers in his 
service, especially of Lally and Pimorin.* 
The fate of the day hung in suspense until 
two of the tumbrils blew up in the English 
lines, and at once deprived them of ammu- 
nition, and disabled their guns; they never- 
theless maintained the contest for another 
hour and a-half. At the end of that time 
but 400 men remained, many of them 
wounded yet they still rallied round their 


* Lally was the commander of a small body of 
European mercenaries who had successively served 
Nizam Ali and Bassalut Jung. before entering the 
service of Hyder. Pimorin was a French otticer. 

+ Of eighty-six officers, thirty-six were killed, 
thirty-four wounded, and sixteen surrendered unhurt. 


of battle, 
save the lives of lis brave companions, and 
despairing of relief from head-qnarters, held 
up lis handkerchief as a flag of truce. An 
intimation of quarter being given, the Eng- 
lish laid down their arms; but had no 
sooner done so than a fierce onslaught was 
made by the enemy, and the whole of 
them would have been slain in cold blood, 
ineluding even the native women and chil- 
dren who had accompanied the detachment, 
but for the interference of the French mer- 
cenaries. Baillie was brought, stiff with 
wounds, into the presence of his barbarous 
conqueror, and eventually perished in the 
prison of Seringapatam. About 200 Euro- 
peans were taken, of whom fifty were offi- 
cers.t They were destined to linger long 
years in a captivity more terrible than death. 

When tidings of this disaster reached 
Conjeveram, Munro threw his heavy guns 
and stores which could not be removed, 
into a tank, and retreated from that place 
to Chingleput, where he hoped to proeure a 
supply of rice for the army; but being dis- 
appointed by the conjoined effect of Iyder’s 
alertness and his own want of precautionary 
1ueasures, he retreated to Madras. Ilere 
general consternation and alarm prevailed, 
aggravated by the utter want of provisions, 
military stores, or funds even to pay the 
troops, European or native; the latter, m 
the service of Mohammed Ah, deserted 
in whole regiments simply for that reason. 
The state of things seemed hopeless, when 
the vigorous measures of the supreme gov- 
ernment at Bengal gave a new turn to 
affuirs. The unfaltering courage and clear 


perceptions of Hastings were never ¢€x- , 


erted more advantageously than at this 
erisis. Tle had already instituted a nego- 
tiation with the Nizam for the restoration 
of the Guntoor Cirear, the chief bone of 
contention; and he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the Mahratta ruler of Berar, 
Moodajce Bhonslag, which had the etlect 
of rendering that chief unwilling to co- 
operate actively with his countrymen against 


} the English, though he did not eare openly 


to refuse joining the general confederacy. 
But these measures were manifestly insuffi- 
cient to meet the present erisis. Hyder 
had followed up his success at Conjeveram 
by the siege and capture of Arcot. Wan- 
,dewash, Vellore, Chingleput, aud other bul- 


| 


and Colonel Baillie, willing to , 


warks of the Carnatic, were wretehedly 
provisioned and elosely blockaded; while 
the numerous forts under the direet control 
of the nabob, Mohammed Ali, were, for the 
most part, surrendered without a blow, from 
the various and often concurrent causes of 
disgust at an incapable and extortionate 
master, corruption, and despondency. Such 
was the news brought to Calentta by a swift- 
sailing ship, flying before the south-west 
monsoon. In twenty-four hours the gov- 
ernor-general’s conrse was taken. Supplies 
of every description—of men, money, and 
provisions—were gathered in, and dispatched 
under the charge of the veteran gencral 
Sir Eyre Coote, whose very name was a 
host, and to whom the sole conduct of the 
war was to be entrusted; for Hastings, 
rightly deeming the emergency a justifiea- 
tion for exerting the utmost stretch of 
authority, took upon himself to suspend 
Mr. Whitehill, the venal and incapable 
governor of Fort St. George. 

On reaching Madras, Coote found at his 
disposal a foree numbering altogether 7,000 
men, of whom only 1,700 were Europeans. 
Despite the manifest disparity of numbers, 
he earnestly desired to bring Hyder to a 
regular engagement, believing that the 
danger to be inenrred by such a proeeeding 
would fall far short of that resulting from 
the waste of resources and dispiriting effects 
of the harassing hostilities carried on by his 
opponent in a country already desolated. 
The wary Mysoorean well knew the foe with 
whom he had now to cope, and neither taunts, 
threats, nor mancenvring, could induee him 
to risk a pitched battle. This very cireum- 
stauce cnabled the English to relieve Wan- 
dewash,* Permacoil, and other besieged 
plaecs; but {only for a time: the indefati- 
gable foe marehed off uninjured to bloc- 
kade a different fortress, and Coote followed 
till his troops were well-nigh worn out.t 
At length a seeming cvil procured the long- 
desired engagement ; for Hyder, encouraged 
by the presence of a French fleet on the 
coust, intrenched his army in a strong post 
near Cuddalore, close to the village called 
by Europeans Porto Novo, and strove to 


* Wandewash was most gallantly defended hy 
Lieut. Flint, who, notwithstanding very deficient re- 
sourees, and without a single artilleryman, not only 
held his ground during seventy-eight days of open 
trenehes against the flower of Hyder’s army, but 
raised a little corps of cavalry, and procured provi- 
sions for his garrison and supplies for the main army. 

+ When urged by the British commander to de- 
cide the fortune of war hy a pitched battle, Hyder | 
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imtereept and cut off the supplies of the 
English, who had recently been repulsed 
i an attack on the pagoda of Chillambrum. 
Coote advaneed boldly, and having dis- 
covered a means of approach for a portion 
of the troops by a passage through a ridge 
of sand-hills, formed by Hyder for his own 
use, the general contrived, by a series of 
simple yet skilful and admirably executed 
movements, to marshal his forces in the 
face of several heavy batteries, and finally 
suceeeded, after a elose and severe contest, 
in foreing the line of the enemy and fairly 
putting them to flight. 

At the commencement of the battle 
{about nine o’elock on the morning of the 
Ist July, 1781), Hyder took up his position 
on a little hill commanding the scene of 
action, and there he sat until four in the 
afternoon, cross-legged, on a low stool, 
watching every movement made by or 
against the English, and so enraged by the 


unexpected progress of affairs, as to become | 


stupid with vexation. Fourteen years be- 
fore, when defeated by Colonel Smith,f he 
had been observed by the English officers, 
with cool self-possession, issuing orders for 
a retreat, in the manner of one who could 
afford to wait and bide his day of triumph. 
But Uyder was an old man now; a pam- 
pered tyrant, accustomed to tread on the 
necks of his fellow-beings; and he believed 
the time at length arrived to triumph over 
the power of the people by whom he 
had been long braved with impunity. The 
eup of revenge was at his lips; was it to 
be flung to the ground almost untasted ? 
Considerations of this nature shut out from 
view all thought of personal danger, and 
rendered him deaf to the arguments offered 
to induce him to quit a position rapidly be- 
coming extremely perilous. The nobles in at- 
tendance were silenced by the obscene abuse, 


always lavishly bestowed by their imperious | 


master when out of temper; their horses 
and servants had disappeared in the general 
flight before the advancing foe; but Hyder 
remained seated until a groom, who through 
long and faithful service was in some 
sort a privileged man, came forward, and 


is said to have replied—“ What! put my chargers, 
worth more than one hundred rupees each, in eom- 
petition with your ecannon-balls, that only eost a 
few pice (halfpenee.) No, no: you shall hear of 
me often, but see me never. T will keep you mareh- 
ing until your legs are as big as your bellies, and 
your bellies the size of your legs; and then you shall 
fight when T choose, not when yon please.” 

{ At Trincomalee. in 1767. (See p. 318.) 
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arti the legs é Fier from under him, 
thrust his slippers on his fect, and with 
blnnt fidelity prevailed on him to rise, 
saying, “we will beat them to-morrow; in 
the meanwhile mount your horse.” ILyder 
complied, and was out of sight in a few 
moments, leaving the discomfited group, 
around his stool of repentance, to save 
themselves as they best could. Luckily 
for them, the English had no cavalry wherc- 
with to carry on the pursuit. The victory 
was, however, franght with important con- 
sequences. It induced the hostile force to 
fail back upon Arcot. Sir Eyre Coote fol- 
lowed, and encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to attack Ifyder uear Polliloor, 
in a position which, besides great natural 
advantages, was held by the superstitious 
Mysoorean in particular estimation as a 
lucky spot, being that on which he had eut 
off the detachment under Baillie in the 
previous year. The British troops became 
furious at the sight of the unburied re- 
mains of their fallen comrades; but inusur- 
mountable obstacles retarded their advance. 
They could not get at the enemy; two tum- 
brils broke (as on the previous occasion) ; 
and to make the confusion greater, Sir 
Tlector Munro, having received a hasty 
rebuke from Coote, sullenly scated himself 
beneath the only tree in the plain, and 
rcfused to issue a single command. The 
loss of the English was about 500 killed, 
inchiding some officers ; and the action would 
probably have terminated in a defeat, had 
their wily adversary suspected the existence 
of the dissension and confusion which tem- 
porarily prevailed in an army characterised 
by united action and steady discipline. The 
campaign ended with the surprise of the 
Mysooreans at the pass of Sholingur, on 
the road to Vellore: their loss was estimated 
at 5,000 men; while that of the English 
fell short of 100. 

Meanwhile, an important change had taken 
place at Madras in the nomination of Lord 
Macartney as governor and president of Fort 
St. George. The appointment of a man of 
acknowledged talent and strict integrity was, 
doubtless, a great step towards abolishing 
the sy stematic venality which had long dis. 
graced the presidency; and the car nest and 
straightforward manner in which the new 
ruler applicd himself to his arduons and in- 
vidious task, justified the expectations en- 
tertained on his hehalf. But the difficulties 
which snrrounded him were great beyond 
expectation, Disastrous news awaited his 


(he rae ee 
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iene inJune, 1781. First, iintaleCateate. 
which Sir Thomas Rumbold had represented 
in a most peaceful and promising condition, 
was actually oceupicd by a ruthless foc ; 
secondly, that the means of defence had | 
been vainly songht for by men possessed 
of the local experience in which he was of 
necessity wholly deficient; and thirdly, that 
the increasing searcity which prevailed 
through the Carnatic, threatened to termi- | 
nate in a terrible famine. Macartney was | 
called on to decide how best to meet these | 
difficulties without clashing with the extra- 
ordinary powers yested in the brave and in- 
defatigable, but peevish and exacting General 
Coote, and still more with the supreme 
anthority wielded by the seemingly concilia- | 
tory, but really dictatorial and jealous | 
Hastings, | 
Lord. Macartney brought to India intel- 

ligence of war with Iolland ; and despite the | 
objections of Coote, who desired to sce the 

| 


whole force concentrated for the reconquest of 
Arcot, the Dutch settlements were attacked ; 

Sadras, Pulicat, and Negapatam successively 
taken ; after which the troops of Hyder be- 
gan to evacuate the forts which they had 
occupied in Tanjore. But these sucecsses 
were soon followed by renewed disasters. 

A French flect arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in January, 1782, and after intercept- 
ing several vessels bound to Madras with 
grain, landed 3,000 men at Porto Novo, 

where Tippoo speedily joined them with a 
large body of troops. An English and | 
native detachment, about 2,000 strong, sta- 
tioned in Tanjore, under Colonel Brathwaite, 
misled by a system of false information car- 


ried on by the spies of Hyder, were surprised | | 


by a conjoined force under ‘Tippoo and 
Lally, and after maintaining a desperate re- 
sistance for six-and-twenty honrs, against an 
enemy who outnumbered them twenty to 
onc, were at length completely surrounded, 
and cither slain or captured. ‘The conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Mahrattas being 
officially announeed at Madras in the month 
of June, gave an opportunity for opening a 
similar negotiation with Hyder. The terms | 
on which it had been obtained were not, 
however, of a nature to induce so wary a} 
politician to make important concessions, | 
The English, he well knew, had purchased 
peace by the surrender of almost all they 
had been fighting for—that is, by rev erting 
to the terms of the indignantly “repudiated , 
treaty of Poorunder ; and even these condi- | 
tious had been made through the instrumen- | 


| Sindia.* 
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tality of the formidable aud intriguing 
But Hyder desired an interval of 
tranquillity in which to settle a plan of com- 
bined operations with the French admiral 
Suffrein; he therefore proceeded to treat 
with Sir Eyre Coote, who remained in sus- 
pense until the vakeel from Mysoor was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the old general 
discovered that his whole stock of provisions 
had been consumed, while the troops were 
kept in a state of inactivity by the artifice 
of Hyder. The subscquent attempts of the 
English to force a battle were unayailing ; 
and matters grew from bad to worse, until 


| towards the close of the year, Coote, who 


had previously sustained a fit of apoplexy, 
now suffered a fresh seizure, which compelled 
lim to resign the command to general 
Stuart, and retire to Benval. Madras was 
by this time reduced to a terrible condition. 
The ravages of famine, after spreading over 
the whole Carnatic,+ at length became felt 
in the presidency, and increased with alarm- 


| ing rapidity, until the number of deaths 
amounted to, and continned for several 
_ weeks, at from 1,200 to 1,500, The French 


appear to have been ignorant of the state of 
affairs; for they made no attempt to bloc- 
kade the coast; and supplies from Bengal 


and the Northern Circars came in time to 


aid in preventing the scourge of pestilence 
from following the ravages of famine. Hyder 
Ali had ever heer. accurately informed re- 
garding the condition of every Icading Eng- 
lish settlement, and would doubtless have 
not failed to take advantage of the condition 
of the capital of the presidency, but that his 
marvellous energies of mind and body, so 
long vouchsafed, so terribly misused, were 
fast failing. Tis health had been for some 
time declining, and, in November, symptoms 


* The price paid to Sindia was the surrender of 
the city of Broach and its dependencies. The ar- 
yangements referred to (commonly known as the 
Treaty of Salbye) were concluded in May, 1782. 

+ An eye-witness pathetically describes the man- 
ner in which the netives, ‘whose very excess and 
Juxury, in their most plenteous days, had fallen short 
of our severest fasts—silent, patient, resigned without 
sedition or disturbance, almost witnout complaint,” 
perished in multitudes.—(Meodie’s Lransactions.) 

ft It ig said that Hyder, like NWamilcar, swore his 
son tu wage incessant war against the English; 
but the truth of this assertion is doubtful. 

§ The age of Hyder is very differently stated. 
Wilks (the best general authority regarding My- 
svor} states that he was seven years old in 1728, 
which would make him about sixty at the time of 
his death; but Mill and other writers unanimously 
speak of him as attaining a far more advaneed 
age; and the careful and accurate ‘Thornton 


! 


DEATH OF HYDER ALI--DECEMBER, 1782. 


appeared of a mortal disease described as 
peculiar to natives of high rank, and there- 
fore called the raj-poora, or royal boil. He 
died at Chittore, in December, 1782, leaving 
Tippoo§ to prosecute hostilities with the Eng- 
lish. The defaleation of the Mahrattas had, 
it is said, led him to regret the confederacy 
he had formed, and even to regard it as the 
most impolitie act of his whole career. “J 
have committed a great error,” he exclaimed 
with bitterness; “1 have purchased a draught 
of scandee}| (worth about a farthing) at 
the price of a lac of pagodas. I can ruin 
their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
the sea.’ It would have been wel) for his 
successor had he profited by this dear-bought 
experience; but Tippoo, fierce, headstrong, 
and bigoted, was the last person in the 
world to gain wisdom on such easy terms. 
A leading characteristic of Hyder had been 
perfect toleration to every religions sect, 
Though quite capable of respecting the 
genuine piety of such a man as Swartz, he 
appears to have been himself devoid of any 
belief whatever; and alternately counte- 
naneed and joined in the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
and even the grossest forms of idolatry, super- 
stition, and magical incantation performed 
by the latter, simply from motives of poliey. 

Ilis cruelties, great and terrible as they 
were, resulted from the same cause, except- 
ing only those prompted by his unbounded 
seusuality. Tippoo Sultan, ou the contrary, 
had all the insatiable ferocity of the wild 
beast whose name he bore, when the fear- 
ful relish for human biood has once been 
acquired ; and none of his victims could have 
suggested a more appropriate badge than 
the stripe of the royal tiger, which formed 
part of his insiguia.** With him, the fiendish 


describes him as little younger than Aurnngzebe. 
|| Date wine, a cheap but very intoxicating liqnor. 

q Mysoor, ii., 373. Col. Wilks gives this strange 
confession on the authority of Poornea, the Hindoo 
minister, to whom it was addressed. Hyder, it must 
be recollected, had no ally on whom he conld rely. 
The Mahrattas had forsaken him, and from the 
French he could only receive very partial aid, since 
he had predetermined, under no circumstances, to 
admit them in force to Mysoor.—(Zdem, 374.) Ata 
very critical period (March, 1782), Ilyder resented 
the attempt of a French oflicer to take possession of 
Chillambrum, by turning him out of the fort, and 
the troops, having no bullocks, were actually com- 
pelled to drag their artillery back to Porto Novo! 

** Tippoo Sultan is thought to have been named, 
after a famous ascctic for whom Ilyder Ali had a 
regard, and who had assnmed this strange designa- 
tion to signify sovereignty obtained over the tiger- 
like passions of the flesh.—(Wilks’ Dfysoor, ii.. 567.), 


CHARACTER OF TIPPOO SULTAN—DEATIL OF COOTK—17835. 


physical and moral, seems to have been an 
instinet devcloped ever in early boyhood, 

Jn vain the stern reprimands of his 
dreaded father were frequently sounded 
in his ears; in vain the repeated inflietion 
of eorporal punishment by the long whips, 
whieh Hyder declared to be better security 
for good government than all the reading 
and writing in the world ;—Tippoo could 
never be restrained from indulging the 
vicious tendencies which subsequently found 
vent in the form of religious perseention. He 
persisted im inflicting the ontward mark of 
Islam on sueh Christians as fell in his 
power,* and imsulted the peaceful Hindoo 
subjeets of his father by wantonly defiling 
their places of worship, and slaying the 
animals they hold most saered, especially 
the sacred bulls, which he recommended to 
his associates as the best possible beef. Yet 
Tippoo, stanch Mussniman as he deemed 
himself, and sworn foc to idolatry, was not 
the less a slave to the gross superstitions of 
whieh the Brahminical creed of modern 
times is so largely composed ; and, like Hyder 
himself, he rarely failed, in commencing a 
difficult and dangerous undertaking, to have 
the jebbum—a strange species of magical 
ineantation—performed on his behalf by 
the Iindoos, simultaneonsly with the offer- 
ing up of prayers for suceess in the mosques.+ 
Add to these eharacteristies that of an irre- 
pressible tendeney for pilfering and lying, 
and we have, perhaps, about as detestable a 
person as can well be conceived. In acti- 
vity mm battle, he is said to have surpassed 
his father, and to have equalled him in 
personal daring; but in every other more 
needful eapacity of a despotie ruler, he was 
immeasurably inferior. [lis uneontested 
succession was ensured by the manceavres of 
two Brahmins, the chief ministers of Hy- 
der,f who eoneealed the death of the 
sovereign as long as possible, in order to 
give his heir time to return from his post on 
the western frontier of Mysoor, whither he 

* When a youth, his father punished him severely 
for having inflicted circumcision on an English sol- 
dier, at a time when he was anxious to conciliate 
the good-will of the Madras presidency. 

¢ The Jebbum, though purely a Hindoo cere- 
monial, was frequently resorted to by Mohamme- 
dans; one, of whieh the details are on record, is 
said to have cost Mohammed Ali £5,000, which he 
did not grudge, since tt Arlled Lord Prget; and 
another, after several failures, produced the death 
of Hyder himself.—( Wilks’ Ifysoor, ii., 255.) 

} The chief ministers, relatively speaking ; for Fly- 
der was himself the acting head of every department. 


SA 


delight of inflieting pain and degradation, | had proceeded 


to repel the incursions 
of the English under Colonel Humber- 
stone. Lord Maeartney, on learning the 
late event, carnestly pressed the comman- 
der-in-chief (General Stuart) to take im- 
mediate advantage of the confusion hkely 
to arise from a change of ruler. But 
here again the spirit of disunion, which pre- 
vailed to so remarkable an extent in the 
Madras presidency, forbade speedy and com- 
bined aetion, he general claimed to be 
allowed to exereise the same independent au- 
thority bestowed by the supreme government 
on Sir Eyre Coote, and the governor con- 
tended, as Jbastings had done in Beugal, 
for the entire subordination of the military 
to the civil authority. The general, to vin- 
dieate his alleged right, took the course 
natural to an opiniated and narrow-minded 
man, of acting in direct opposition to the 
instructions given by the presideney; and 
during the remainder of this the first war 
with the new ruler of Mysoor, the very 
spirit of discord ruled in the senate, the 
eamp, and the field, neutralising every suc- 
ecss, and aggravating every disaster. By 
the urgent solicitations of Hastings, Coote 
was again induced to return to the Carnatie ; 
although, before his departure from thenee, 
some serious disputes had taken place be- 
tween him and Lord Macartney, notwith- 
standing the care evineed by the latter to aet 
in the most conciliatory manner. But the 
ill-defined anthority vested in the Supreme 
Couneil of Bengal, in coujunetion with the 
personal misunderstanding which unhappily 
existed between Hastings and Macartney,§ 
tended to mingle personal feelings with 
pubhe qnestions ; and the dissensions be- 
tween them inereased in violence, until the 
governor-geueral took the resolve not only 
of delegating to Sir Eyre Coote the uncon- 
trolled conduct of the war, but also, in the 
event of determined resistanee at Fort St. 
George, of enforcing that measure by the 
deposition of the president. The death of 
Coote, four days after landing at Madras,| 

§ The spotless integrity of Lord Macartney was a 
standing reproach to Hastings, who in dealing with 
him completely lost his temper. Thus, in a commu- 
nication dated 13th of April, 1783, he desires Lord 


Ma artney to explain some misunderstanding which 
had arisen on an official subject. adding as a reason, 


“if you consider the estimation of a man (the gov- | 


ernor-general of India writing to the head of a 
suhordinate presidency !] so ineonsiderable as I am 
deserving of ee ee il.. 63.) 

|] During the voyage, Coote was chascd for two 
days and nights by a French ship of the line; and 
the agitation caused thereby accelerated his death. 


) 
| 
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perhaps prevented intestine strife ; for Lord 
Macartney, though courteous and moderate, 
was by no means inelined to submit tamely 
to the lot of his predecessor, Lord Pigot. tu 
all other respects the loss of the experienced 
general was a severe calamity. Despite the 
irritation and exeitability consequent on ill- 
health, with other failings less excusable— 
such as extravagance as a commander, and 
covetousness in his private capacity—he pos- 
sessed a degree of activity, precision, and 
experience far hevond any of his compeers ; 
besides which, a frank soldierly manner, 
aided by the charm of old association, and 
his own strong attachment to the troops, 
rendered him beloved by the army in gene- 
yal, and especially hy the native soldiers. 
Many a white-haired sepoy, in after times, 
loved to dwell on the service they had seen 
under “Coote Bahadur ;” and offered, with 
glistening eye and faltering voice, a grateful 
tribute to his memory, while making a 
military salutation to the portrait of the 
veteran, suspended in the Madras exchange. 
The death of Coote was nearly simultaneous 
with the arrival of M. de Bussy. He had 
heen long expected; but his plans had been 
twice disconcerted by the capture of the 
convoy destined to support him, by Admiral 
Kempenfelt, in December, 178]. A similar 
disaster occurred in April, 1782; and when, 
after much delay, he reached the Carnatic in 
the following June, he found a conjuncture of 
affairs awaiting him by no means favourable 
to his views. Hyder was dead, and ‘Tippoo 
absent on an expedition for the recovery of 
Bednore, which had surrendered to an Eng- 
lish force under General Matthews. ‘This 
enterprise, which unforeseen circumstances 
alone rendered successful, had been under- 
taken for the express purpose of withdraw- 
ing the Mysooreans from Arcot. The object 
was accomplished, but the expected adyan- 
tages were greatly lessened by the previous 
ill-advised destruction of the forts of Wan- 
dewash and Carangoli, which bad been 
demolished by the for once united decision 
of Lord Macartney and Gencral Stuart, 
although almost cvery military opinion, 
from that time to the present, has pro- 
nounced the measure premature, if not 


* The governor was a chelah, or slave, named Sheik 
Ayaz, to whom Hyder had been so strongly attached, 
that he repeatedly declared he wished he had be- 
gotten him instead of Tippoo. The eonsequence was, 
Tippoo cordially hated Ayaz, and had arranged to 
put him to death; but the letter being intercepted, 
the intended victim hastened to make his eseape. 

+ Bernadotte, afterwards Crown Prince of Swe- 


wholly inexpedient. Considerable pecuniary 
acquisitions were expected to be realised 
from the capture of Bednore; but these an- | 
ticipations proved delusive,—whether owing | 
to the large sums carried off by the native 
governor (himself the intended victim of 
Tippoo),* or whether from the peculation — 
of English officers, is a disputed question, 
The place was only retained about three 
months, at the end of which time it was 
captured by Tippoo, who having (by his own | 
account) discovered that the English officers, 
in violation of the terms of capitulation dic- 
tated by him, were carrying away treasnre 
and jewels to a large amount, caused them 
all to be marehed off in irons to different 
prisons, where they endured a rigorous and 
dreary captivity, terminated, in the case of 
Matthews and several others, by acruel death. 
Meanwhile Bussy, disappointed in the hope 
of joining the main body of the Mysoorean 
army under Tippoo, concentrated his force 
at Cuddalore, which was subseqnently in- 
vested by General Stuart. It was of evident 
importance to use the utmost expedition in | 
order to forestal the large reinforcements ex- 
peeted from France, and which did eventually 
arrive. Nevertheless, Stuart, although eom- 
pelled to some degree of obedience to the Ma- 
dras government, contrived to neutralise their 
plans by marching at the rate of three miles 
a-day, and thus occupied forty days, istead 
of the usual period of twelve, in reaching 
Cuddalore. The siege,t when commenced, 
proved long and sanguinary; and in an. 
attack which took place on the 13th of June, » 
1783, the English lost upwards of 1,000 


menu. M. de Suttrein arrived shortly after, | 
and landed a body of 2,400 men _ to 


strengthen the garrison; but Stuart had 
recklessly determined to carry out the | 
commands of the presidency as literally as 
possible; and all the British troops en- 
trusted to his charge, including a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fullarton, which had 
marched to his aid from Tanjore, would 
probably have been sacrificed to the spleen 
of one unprineipled man, but for the arrival 
of orders for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, in consequence of the peace 
newly concluded betweeu France and IMng- 


den, was captured ina midnight sally made by the | 
garrison. We was treated with great kindness by 
General Wangenheim, commandant of the [sno- | 
yerian troops in the English service; and in later | 
life, when their relative positions were strangely 
altered, the general had ample reason to remember, 
with satisfaction, the compassion he had evineed 
towards the wounded sergeant.—(Wilks, ii., 442.) 


PEACK 


land. ‘This intelligence, at an equally oppor- 
tune moment, reached the troops engaged in 
the defence of Mangalore, which, “though 
a place of very inferior strength, hy nd stood a 
sicge of fifty-six days, the defence being 
direeted by Colonel Campbell, the attack 
by Tippoo Jumself, wha had proceeded 
thither with the main body after taking 
Bednore. The French cnvoy, Peveron, is 
accused of having kept back the intelli- 
genee he came to ‘bring, i in order to enable 
Tippoo to retain the aid of Cossigny (the 
French engineer), Lally, and Boudenot. he 
declaration could, at length, be no longer 
withheld. Cossigny quitted the Mysoor 
army, and insisted on his companions with- 
drawing likewise. 'Tippoo was beyond imea- 
sure enraged by what he considered nothing 
short of treacherous desertion; and his late 
allics, as the sole means of escaping unhurt 
by his resentment, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the protection of the English. 
After some unsueeessful attempts to carry 
the place by his own unassisted strength, he 
agreed to an armistice, to extend over the 
coast of Malabar. One leading condition 
was the supply of a stated monthily allowance 
of provisions to Mangalore, sufficient for the 
use of the garrison without trenching on their 
previous stock. This stipulation was broken 
by his furnishing articles deficient in quan- 
tity and deleterious in quality: no salt was 
sent, and many of the scpoys, Colonel W oi 
aftirms, beeame actually bhnd, as well a 

afiected by various other ailme:.ts, m conse- 
quence of bemg compelled to cat rice in its 


| simple, undigestible state, without the addi- 


tion of any of the nsnal coudiments. ‘Phe 


Madras government were extremely anxious 
to conclude a peace; and to this cirenm- 
stance, as also to the want of union among 
those in command, may be attributed the 
supineness of General Macleod and the 
sernples which prevented his cffective inter- 
position for the suecour of Mangalore, which, 
after nearly a nine months’ siege, fell before 
its cruel and perfidious foc. Colonel Campbell 
died soon aftcr, overwhelmed with fatigue 
and disappointment. ‘Tippoo had sueceeded 
in his immediate object of proving to the 
native indian powers lis sufficiency to 
effect that which had baftled the skill and 
discipline of his French auxiliaries: im every 
other respeet he had little reason to con- 
gratnlate himself on the conquest of an in- 
considerable place, purchased by a long and 
costly siege, which, besides haying hindered 
his attention to the affairs of his own 
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dominions, iad iit the [tiger free to 
gain considerable advantages in other quar- 
ters, Phe misconduet of General Stuart, in 
the expedition to Cuddalore, had ({illed the 
measure of lus offenecs, and 


induecd the | 


governor and council to order his arrest and 


forcible embarkation for Mngland.* After 


this decisive measure matters took a differ- | 


ent and far more favourable turn. 

The abilities of My. Salivan, the resident 
at Tanjore, and of colonels Lang and ual- 
larton, had been suecessfully exerted in 
various ways, Caroor and Dindegul, Pal- 
gaut and Coimbatore, were capturcd ; 
Colonel Fullarton was even preparing to as- 
ccnd the Ghauts and march on Seringapa- 
tam, when he received tidings of a treaty of 
peace concluded between Tippoo Sultan and 
the Madras government, on the basis of a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The so- 
called peace was, however, but a hollow 
truee, to which nothing but fear of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had driven the 
sultan. Throughout the whole of the ue- 
gotiations he behaved in the most insulting 
manner to the British commissioners,t 
who had been inveigled to his eourt to be 
held up in the light of suitors for peace ; 
and even when the treaty was concluded, 
the fulfilment of his pledge of restoring his 
captives to liberty, gave fresh oceasion for 
resentment, by revealing the treatment to 
whieh they had been “subjected. Hyder 
had shown little humanityin his dealings with 
English prisoners, whom he kept in irons, 
chained in pairs, beeause “they were unruly 
beasts, not to be kept qmet in any other 
way.” But Tippoo Sultan far surpassed his 
father ia barbarity, and the English learned, 
with horror and indignation, that many 
officers distinguished by rank, skill, or 
bravery, had been poisoned or assassinated 
in their dungeons ; that others, especially the 
younger of these unfortunates, had suffered 
torture and ignominy of a revolting descrip- 
tion; and that even the most fortunate among 
the captives had sustained close confinement 
im loathsome dens, their heds the damp 
ground; with food so miserably insufficient, 
as to give scope for the untiring fidelity and 
self-devotion of their native companions in 
ailliction, to show itself by the freqnent 
sacrifice of a portion of the scanty pittanec 


* One of the sons of Mohammed Ali expressed his 
view of the matter in broken English, by declaring 
“General Stuart catch one Lord [Pigot], one Lord 
[Macartney] catch General Stuart.” 

+ Messrs. Sadleir, Staunton, and Hudleston. 
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| allowed for their maintenanee, in return for 


unremitting labour, to mend the fare of the 
European soldiers.* 

The treaty entered into with Tippoo by 
the Madras authorities was transmitted to 
Bengal, and signed by the Supreme Council, 
on whom the full powers of government had 
devolved, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Hastings at Lucknow. On his return to 
Calcutta, Hastings found much fault with 


| the treaty, espeeially because it made no 


wention of the nabob of Arcot. He drew 
up a new one, and peremptorily commanded 
the Madras authorities to forward it to 
Tippoo. Maeartney positively refused com- 
phance; Hastings could not compel it; and 
so the matter ended. 

Crosse of Hastrines’ ADMINISTRATION.— 
Before the commencement of the war with 
Hyder, the financial condition of every one of 
the three presidencies had become seriously 
embarrassed. In August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council had been under the necessity of 


contracting a new debt, and when to this 
_heavy burden on the Bengal revenues an 


additional one was added by the eostly 
military operations required for the defence 
of the Carnatic, the governor-general felt 
compelled to announce to the directors the 
probability of a total suspension of the in- 


'  vestment, unless the purchase-money were 


| 


sent from England. Nothing short of the 
most absolute necessity could, however, 


induce Hastings to endanger his standing 


with the Court of Proprietors, by the exceu- 
tion of so unpopular a measure, while any 
source of supply remained available; yet 
such as there were had been already severely 
taxed. he nabob of Oude and the rajah of 
Benares were tributary princes. Viewed in 
this light, they were bound in all cases of 
difficulty to furnish assistance to the supenor 
and protecting state. ‘The degree of co- 


| operation to be afforded was an open ques- 
| tion, which Mr. Hastings, who now held un- 
| disputed sway in Bengal, thought fit to 


decide in person, and, with that intent, pro- 
eceded to the wealthy, populous, and venera- 
ted city of Benares, The rajah, Cheyte Sing, 
was the son and successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
whose alliance the Iinglish had courted 
during the war with Shuja Dowlah. The 

* Their exemplary conduet is the more deserving 
of admiration from the severe trials to which their 
fidelity had been reeently exposed, as rceorded in 
the pages of Wilks, Fullarton, and other military 
authorities. The mismanagement of the finances of 
the Carnatic had told fearfully on the condition of 
the army; even veteran sepuys, who had served un- 


usurping nabobs of Oude had asserted the 
claim of the sword over the district of which 
Benares forms the capital, on the plea of its 
being a district dependent on their govern- 
ment. Bulwunt Sing made common cause 
with the English; and on the conclusion of 
peace, an artiele was expressly inserted to 
secure him from the vengeance and cupidity 
of the nabob-vizier. This proved increas- 
ingly difficult; until at length, in 1774, it 
was proposed by Mr. Hastings, as the sole 
mode of protecting the rajah, to insist on 
lus being declared independent of Oude, and 
tributary to Bengal. A stated sum was 
fixed to be paid annually, and the Supreme 
Council unanimously decreed that no more 
demands of any kind should be made upon 
him on behalf of the eompany. Cheyte 
Sing forwarded the tribute to Patna with 
remarkable regularity; nevertheless, in 1778, 
the necessities of the presidency were consi- 
dered to justify a demand for a heavy con- 
tribution (five laes of rupees) to be furnished 
immediately. The rajah pleaded poverty, 
and asked for time; but troops were sent 
against him, and he was eompellcd to furnish 
the sum originally demanded, with a fine of 
£2,000 for military expenses. He had, un- 
happily, curred the personal enmity of the 
governor-general, by courting Clavering and 
Franeis during their brief day of power; and 
the offence was one Hastings was little dis- 
posed to let pass unpunished. In 1780, the 
system of exaction commenced against Chey te 
Sing, was continued by a new demand of 
five lacs, from which he endeavoured to gain 
relief by arguments and supplications, en- 
forced by a private offering of two lacs, 
which Mr. Hastings accepted, not as a part 
of the contribution, but as a distinct item, 
and then proceeded as before to exact the 
five lacs, with an additional mulct or fine of 
£10,000, for the trouble of compelling pay- 
ment. Jn 1781, the unfortunate rajah was 
again importuned for supplies of money and 
troops; but this time unreasonable demands 
appear to have been made, simply with the 
object of provoking conduct which was to 
serve as a plea for the complete confiscation 
of his whole possessions. The amount now de- 
manacd was not to be less thau fifty lacs, with 
a contingent of 1,000 men, The rajah be- 
der Clive, were but imperfectly, if at all provided for. 
Colonel Fullarton expressly states, that the natives 
under his command were nearly twelve months in 
arrear, and that many wee driven to such extremities 
as to be eompelled to sell their ehildren into slavery 
to save themselves from starvation.—(} few of Eng- 
lish Interests in India, 1782 to 1784; pp. 98—201.) 
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haved with remarkable moderation: he douht- 
less guessed the views entertained by ITas- 
tings—cither the seizure of his forts with 
their eontents, or the sale of lis dominions 
to the ruler of Oude; and he left no means 
untried to avert, by snbmission, evils whieh 
it was hopeless to combat by foree. On the 
approach of the governor-gencral, he went 
to meet him with every demonstration of 
respect ; and, in token of entire submission, 
laid his turban on the lap of the reserved 
and impassive Englishman, the last act of 
humiliation in a country, where, to be bare- 
headed, is eonsidered unspeakable degrada- 
tion, ‘This conduct did not check, per- 
haps it accelerated the extreme measures 
adopted by llastings, who asserted that be- 
sides falsely pleading poverty, the rajah was 
really plotting to become perfectly indepen- 
dent of the presidency; but to this charge 
his youth and inexperienee afford the best 
contradiction, when viewed in conjunction 
with the unresisting manner in which he 
suffered the governor-general to take pos- 
session of Benares, though attended by a 
very slender escort, and cven to go the 
length of arresting and confining him to his 
own palace. The two companies of scpoys 
placed on guard there, were not provided 
with ammunition, so little was any resis- 
tance anticipated on the part of this incipient 
rebel. The people were expected to witness, 
with indifference, the change of rulers. On 
the contrary, they were rendered desperate 
by an aggression which involved the downfall 
of one of their own race and religion, to be 
followed by the transfer of the sacred city 
and its fertile environs into the hands of 
aliens, who had no sympathies with their 
ereed, and no interest in their welfare. 
Great crowds assembled round the palace 
and blocked up all the avenues; and before 
reinforcements with ammunition could ar- 
rive to support the sepoy guard, a furious 
attaek had been made, in which the greater 
part perished. The rajah, so far from com- 
ing forth to head the mob, took advantage 
of the confusion to make his eseape, and 
was Ict down the steep bank of the Ganges, 
hy means of turbans tied together, into 
a boat which conveyed him to the oppo- 
site shore. The multitude rushed after 
him, leaving the palace to be oceupied by 
the English troops. Had they at once pro- 
ceeded in search of Hastings, no efleetive re- 
sistance could have been offered, since he had 
no protection beyond that of the thirty gen- 


SING 
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|Cheyte Sing had, however, no thought of 
organised operations against his persceutor, 
and he sent repeated apologies, and offers 


of the most complete submission, all of | 


whieh were treated with contemptuous dis- 
regard. The numbers of the insurgents 
continued to increase ; the building in which 
the English party had taken up their abode 
was blockaded, and the sole means of con- 
veying intelligence to Bengal was by the 
subtlety of native messengers, who, taking 
advantage of the custom of laying aside in 
travelling their large golden earrings, because 
tempting to thieves, placed on this occasion 


not the ordinary quill or roll of blank paper | 


in the orifice, but dispatches from Has- 
tings to the commanders of British troops to 
come to his rescue. Jefore these orders 
could be executed, affairs assumed a still 
more menacing aspect. A slight skirmish, 
brought on by a premature attack made 


by an English officer, at the head of a / 


small body of men, on Ramnagur, a for- 
tified palace beyond the river, terminated 
in the death of the Jeader, and many of his 
followers by the hands of the people of Be- 
nares. The survivors retreated; and Has- 
tings, alarmed for his own safety, fled by 
night to the fortress of Chunar, leaving the 
wounded sepoys behind. The excitement 
spread for hundreds of miles; the husband- 
man quitted the field, the manufacturer his 
loom, and rallied round Cheyte Sing; the 
oppressed population of Oude rose against 
the misgovernment of Asuf Dowlah and his 
English allies ; and even Bahar seemed ripe 
for revolt. 
haughty and defiaut tone; but the absence 
of skill or discipline rendered the tumul- 


The rvajah at length assumed a | 


tuary force thus voluntarily assembled utterly | 


incapable of taking the field against a Huro- 
pean army, and the troops, under Major 
Popham, were everywhere victorions. The 
fastnesses of the rajah were stormed, his 
adherents, to the number of 30,000, forsook 
his standard, and returned to their ordinary 
ayocations, wlile their late ruler quitted the 
country for perpetual exile. Benares was 
annexed to the British dominions. To 
save appearanecs, a relation of the banished 
ruler was appointed rajah, but, like the 
nabob of Bengal, he became a mere stipen- 
diary, removable at the pleasure of the pre- 
sideney. This tyrannical procedure com- 


pletely failed in promoting the avowed ob- | 


ject of Hastings—the attainment of a large 
sum of ready money; for, notwithstanding 


tlemen of his party and fifty armed sepoys.|the indignities used in searching even the 


oo 
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persons as wellas the wardrobes of themother, 
| wife, and other females of the family of Chevte 
Sing (in violation of the articles of capitula- 
| tion), the booty realised was not only un- 
expectedly smal! (£250,000 to £300,000), 
but was wholly appropriated as prize-money 
by the army.* Thus the immediate effect 
of the expedition was to enhance the diffi- 
culties it was intended to relieve, by the 
expenses attendant on putting down a re- 
volt wantonly provoked; and so far from 
meeting the approbation of the company, 
the conduct pursued towards the rajah was 
denounced as “improper, unwarrantable, 
and highly impolitic.’ Nevertheless, the 
war into which Cheyte Sing had been driven 
was held to justify his expulsion from Be- 
nares; and the positive declaration of Has- 
tings, that an order for the reinstatement of 
the rajah would be regarded by him as the 
signal for his own instant resignation of 
office, probably prevented any step being 
taken to make amends for past wrongs. 

The next expedient adopted to fill the 
empty treasury of Calcutta, was more sue- 
cessful in its results, but, if possible, more 
discreditable in character. Asuf-ad-Dow- 
lah, the successor of Shuja Dowlah, was 
a young man, not devoid of a certain 
deseription of abilityt and kindly feeling ; 
but his better qualities were neutralised 
by an amonnt of indolence and sensuality, 
which rendered him a political nobody in 
the sight of the presidency, and a severe 
scourge to his subjects by reason of the ex- 
tortions and cruelty perpetrated in his name 
by unworthy favourites. Already sundry 
concessious (such as the Benares tribute) 
had been extorted from him, which Has- 
tings would never have so much as _ pro- 
posed to his father; and these, together 
with general misgovernment and cxtrava- 
gance, had reduced the treasury of Oude 
to a condition which left its master little to 
fear from the rapacity of his neighbours. 
Continued drought had heightened lis dis- 
tress, hy diminishing the power of the 
people to meet the licavy taxation demanded 


* Hastings would seem to have outwitted himself 
in this matter. ‘The wife of Cheyte Sing was a per- 
son of high character, much-beloved and esteemed, 
and safety and respect for her person, together with 
those of the other ladies of the family of the ill-fated 
rajah, were among the express terms of capitula- 
tion. Yet Ilastings was unmanly enough to ques- 
tion the “expediency of the promised indulgence to 
the ranee,” and to suggest that she would “ contrive 
to defraud the captors ofa considerahle portion of the 
booty, by being suffered to retire without cxamina- 
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| from them ; and ie found himself unable to | 
pay any portion of the arrears of his own 
mutinous troops, much less to maintain the 
costly detachment aud the long train of 
officials, civil as well as military, forced 
upon him by the English. 

In an evil hour he sought counsel with 
the governor-general at Chunar, pleaded 
poverty, aud gave as one, among many 
reasons for inability to fulfil the heavy con- 
ditions into which he had been Jed to enter, 
the large proportion of his father’s wealth 
bequeathed to his mother and grandmother. 
These princesses had been nniformly treated 
by Shnja Dowlah with the highest con- 
sideration and respect: his wife, especially, 
had won his entire confidence by repeated 
evidences of energetic and devoted affection. 
During his lifetime the chief direction of 
his pecuniary affairs had been entrusted to 
her management, and, after his death, the 
two ladies remained im possession of certain 
extensive jaghires, with other property, toa 
large exteut; not for their exclusive use, 
but for the maintenance of the rest of 
his family and those of preceding nabobs, 
amounting (including female retainers of all 
kinds) to about 2,000 persons. The profli- 
gate prince had early coveted the inheri- 
tance of his relatives, and he continned to 
exact contributions from them, until his 
mother, wearied and alarmed by his impor- 
tunities and injurious treatment, consented to 
surrender an additional sum of thirty lacs, on 


condition of his signing a formal pledge, gua- | 


ranteed by the Supreme Conncil of Bengal, 
that she should be permitted to enjoy 
her jaghires and effects exempt from fur- 
ther persecution. 
through the mediation of Bristowe, the 
English resident at Lucknow, was approved 


This covenant, effected | 


—“ 


= = | 


of and coufirmed by the majority then 
dominant in Calcutta. Hastings disap- | 
proved, but being in the minority, could 
offer no effective opposition. In 178], when 
his authority became again (for a time) su- 
preme, he scrupled not to set aside all 
former promises by empowering the nabob— 


tion.” The intimation did not pass unheeded. The de- 
fenceless ladies were subjected to the insulting search 
of four females, but with what effect does not ap- 
pear; and their persons were further insulted by the | 
licentious people and followers of the camp. But 
the officers and soldiery maintained that Ilastings 
had expressly made over to them the whole profits of 
this nefarious transaction, and would not so much as 
lend a portion to governmert. ‘The share of the com- 
mander-in-chief was £36,000,—(Mill, Moodie, &c.) 

+ Vide the charming stanzas translated by IIeber. 


} 


i 


TREATY OF CILUNAR, 1] 


to take possession of the jaghires of both 
princesses, as a means of paying lis debts 
to the company; ana, as a further assistance, 
the nelish troops, whose maintcnanec 
pressed heavily on the Oude revenues, were 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Iastings asserted, 
in justifieation of his eondnet, that the 
begums had evineed an inclination to take 
part with Cheyte Sing; but the aceusa- 
tion is improbable in itself, and unsup- 
ported by any reliable evidence: their other 
alleged fault—of embarrassing the goy- 
ernment of the nabob—was contradicted by 
the statements repeatedly forwarded by the 
English resident, of the perscentions endured 
by them at the hands of the local authori- 
ties. Asnf-ad-Dowlah (who, ever since the 
covenant signed in 1775, had heen repeatedly 
violating it in different ways) was at first 
delighted at having his refractory relatives 
deprived of the protection to which they 
had constantly appealed; but on quitting 
Chunar, avd regaining his own dominions, 
he began to consider the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Unsupported by the plansible 
reasoning of Tastings, tho proposed plan of 
despoiling his mother and grandmother 
appeared fraught with ignominy; and Mr. 
Middicton (who had been recently restored 
to tlic position of British resident) deseribed, 
in the strongest terms, the almost uncon- 
querable repugnance evinced hy the nabob 
towards the violent measures agreed on at 
Chunar. Jie was peremptorily informed, 
that in the event of his continued refusal, the 
scizure of the jaghires and personal property 
of the hegums would be accomplished by 
the English without his co-operation. The 
weak and vacillating prince, fearful of the 
effect sueh an assumption of authority by 
foreigners might produce on the minds of 
his subjects, reluctantly consented to ac- 
company the expedition sent to attack the 
princesses in their own territory, in the 

* Middleton’s defence. Vide House of Commons 
Papers, March, 1781; and Mill's Zndza, vol. iv. 

+ The account of these disgraceful procecdings is 
very fragmentary, but amply sufficient to warrant the 
assertions made in the text. Three principal facts 
are on record. The first is a letter from Middleton 
ta the English officer on guard, dated January, 1782, 
desiring that theeunuchsshould “be put in irons, kept 
from all food,” &c. The second is a letter from the 
same officer to the president, pleading the sickly 
condition é@f his prisoners as a reason for temporarily 
removing their chains, and allowing them to take a 
little exercise in the fresh air. This was refused, 
and the captives were removed to Lucknow. ‘I'he 
third communication, addressed still by one com- 


pany’s servant to another, is a direct ordcr for the ad- 
“mission of torturers to “ inflict corporal punishment” 
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commencement of the year 1782. The 
town and castle of Fyzabad (the second 
place in Oude) were occupied without blood- 
shed, the avenues of the palaee blocked up, 
and the begums given to understand that 
no severities would he spared to compel 
the complete surrender of their property. 
But here a serious obstacle presented itself. 
Even Middleton doubted what deseription 
of coercion could be effectually adopted, 
without offering an offenee of the most un- 
pardonable deseription to the whole native 
population ; for the ladics were hedged in 
by every protection whieh rank, station, and 
character could confer, to enhance the force 
of opinion which, on all such occasions, 1s 
in the cast so strong and invariable, “ that 
no man, cither by himself or his troops, can 
enter the walls of a zenana, scarcely in the 
case of acting against an open cnemy, much 
less the ally of a son acting against his own 
mother.”* In this dilemma it was deemed 
advisable to work upon the fears and sym- 
pathics of the begums in the persons of 
their chief servants, two cnnuchs, who had 
lone been entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. There is, perhaps, no 
page in Anglo-Indian history so deeply 
hnmiliating to our national feelings, as that 
which records the barbarities inflicted on 
thesc aged men, during a period of nearly 
twelve months. Certainly no other instance 
can be found equally illustrative of the false 
varnish which Hastings habitually strove 
to spread over his worst actions, than the 
fact that, after directing the mode of dealing 
with the eunuchs—by rigorous confinement 
in irons, total deprivation of food, and, 
lastly, by direct torture;+ after inciting 
the indireet persecntion of the princesses 
and the immense circle of dependants left 
to their charge by the nabob-vizicr, by 
cutting off their supplics of food and neces- 
saries ;[—after qnarrelling with and dismiss- 
on two aged prisoners accused of exccssive fidelity to 
their mistresses; and lest the teelings of a British 
officer should rise against the atrocities about to be 
inflicted, an express injunction was added, that the 
excentioners were to have “free access to the pri- 
soncrs, and to be permitted to do with them what- 
ever they thought proper.”—(Jdem.) 


} The women of the zenana were at various times 
on the eve of perishing for want ; an: on one occasion 


the pangs of hungcr so completely overpowered the | 


ordinary restraints of custom, that they burst in a 
body from the palace and begged for food in the 
public bazaar, but were driven back with blows by 
the sepoys in the service of the KE. I, Cy.—(Dr. 
Moodie’s Zransactions, p. 455.) Major Gilpin, the 
commandant of the guard, humanely advanced 
10,000 rupees for the relief of these unfortunates. 


| 


| 


| 
i 
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PARTIAL RESTORATION OF THEIR JAGHIRES TO THE BEGUMS. 


| ing his favourite employé Middleton, for hav- 
ing been backward in condneting a business 
from which a gaoler of Newgate prison 
might turn with disgust,—he, nevertheless, 
| when it became advisable to adopt lenient 
measures (since no further payments could be 
extorted by cruelty), had the consummate 
' hypocrisy to remove the guard from the palace 
| of the begums, and release the eunuchs, on 
the express understanding that their suffer- 
ings had proceeded from the nabob and 
his ministers, but their release from his 
own compassionate interference. The pre- 
vious ill-feeling justly entertained by the 
princesses and their adherents against Asnf- 
ad-Dowlah, probably lent some counte- 
nance to this untruth; and the commanding 
officer by whom the eunuchs were set at 
liberty, described, in glowing terms, the 
lively gratitude expressed by them towards 
their supposed liberator. “The enlargement 
of the prisoners, their quivering lips and 
tears of joy, formed,” writes this offieer, “a 
truly affeeting scene.” He adds a remark, 
which could scarcely fail to sting the pride, 
if not the conscience, of one so snsceptible 
of censure in disgnise—“ If the prayers of 


| these poor men will avail, you will, at the 


last trump, be translated to the happiest 
regions in heaven.”* In the benefits to be 
derived from the recent despoliation, 
Hastings hoped to share largely, for he 
expected that the ll. J. Cy., in gratitude for 
an accession of £600,000 to their exhausted 
treasury, would cheerfully assent to his 
appropriation of the additional sum of 
£300,000, which he had actually obtained 
bonds for from Asuf-ad-Dowlah at Chunar. 
An extortion like this, committed at a time 
when the excessive poverty and heavy debts 


of the nabob-vizier, the clamours of his | 


unpaid troops, and the sufferings of the 
mass of the people, were held forth in ex- 
tenuation of the oppression of his mother 
and grandmother, together with other acts 
of tyraunons aggression, needs no eomment. 
The directors positively refused to permit 
lis detention of the money, and, moreover, 
commanded that a rigorous investigation 


should be instituted into the charges of| 


disaflection brought against the begums ; 
and that, in the event of their innocence 
being proved, restitution should be made. 


* Parl. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 448, 

+ Letter of Ifastings to council, 1784, They gave 
rich gifts to Mrs. Hastings, in the form of chairs 
and couches of exquisitely crved ivory, &c. 

{ Except a heavy exaction from Fyzoolia Khan. 


Hastings strongly deprecated this equitable 
measure. He urged that the evidence 
offered under such circumstances would be 
sure to be favourable to persons whose cause 
should be so manifestly upheld by the com- 
pany; and supported his views on the suh- 


|jeet by many charaeteristic arguments, such 


as its being unsuitable to the majesty of 
justice to challenge complaint. A compro- 
mise was effected; the nabob, at his own 
urgent desire, was permitted to restore the 
jaghires wrested from his relatives; while 
the ladies, on their part, thankful for even 
this scanty justice, “made a voluntary con- 
cession of a large portion of their respective 
shares” of the newly-restored rents.+ 

‘This transaction is the last of any impor- 
tance in the administration of Warren 
Hastings.{ Various causes appeared to have 
concurred to render him as anxious to re- 
sign as he had once been to retain his post. 
The absence of his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and his own failing 
health, had doubtless their share in ren- 
dering him weary of a task, the difficulties of | 
which had been lately inereased by a change 
iu the council-board caleulated to destroy 
the despotic power essential to the policy of | 
a ruler, whose measures, however cleverly 
planned and boldly executed, were rarely of 
a character to bear impartial, much less 
hostile criticism. Beside these reasons, his 
opponents suggested that of recent private 


_extortions from the nabob-vizier ; and it ean- 


not be forgotten, that although he pleaded 
urgent necessity as an inducement for the 
dircetors to suffer him to appropriate the 
bouds obtained at Chunar, yet, abont three 
years later, he was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual extravagance, to bring 
home a fortune avowedly not far short of 
£100,000, apart from the costly jewels 
exhibited by Mrs. Hastings, and the well- 
furnished private purse which there are 
grounds for believing her to have possessed. 

The prolonged administration of Hastings, 
his winning manner, and conversance with 


‘native languages, together with the im- 


posing effect of the state by which he tad, 
from motives of policy, thought fit to sur- 
round himself, made a deep impression on 
the minds of the Indian population. I have 
myself met with ballads, similar, to those 
alluded to by Heber and Macaulay, which 
commemorate the swift steeds and riehiy- 
caparisoned elephants of “ Salub Iushting;” 
they likewise record his victory over Nun- 
comar who refused to do him homage. 


HASTINGS RETURNS TO MNGLAND, 1785—IIS IMPEACHMENT. 


The iia version of the story makes, 


| threatened 
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to involve these possessions : 


however, no mention of the accusation of | but it is equally truc, that the double-faced 
forgery, Te resembles rather the scripture | and grasping policy of the govcrnor-gcneral 


story of Haman and Mordceai, with a difler- 
ent ‘ending. The Bengalees possibly never 
nuderstead the real and lasting injury done 
them by Hastings, in fastening reund their 
necks the chains of monopoly, despite the 
opposition of his colleagues, aud contrary 
to the orders of the company, Once fully 
in Operation, the profits of exclusive trade 
in salt and opium* became so large, that its 
renunciation could spring only from philan- 
thropy of the purest kind, or policy of the 
broadest and most liberal character. With 
his countrymen in India, Warren Hastings 
was in general popular. It had been his 
unceasing effort to purchase golden opinions ; 
and one of the leading accusations brought 
against him hy the directors, was the wilful 
inerease of governmental expenses by the 
ereation of supernumerary offices to provide 
for adherents, or to cneourage those already 
in place by auginented salaries. fis own 
admissions prove, that attachment to his 
person, and unquestioning obedienec to his 
commands, were the first requisites for 
subordinates; and the quiet perseverance 
with which he watched his opportunity of 
rewarding a service, or revenging a “ per- 
sonal burt,” is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in his charaeter. 

Iie quitted India in February, 1785, 
Notwithstanding the wunwarrantable mea- 
sures adopted by him to raise the revennes 
and lessen the debts of the company, he 
failed ta aceomplish these objects, and, on 
the contrary, left them burdened with an 
additional debt of twelve-and-a-half mil- 
lion, and a revenue whieh (ineluding the 
provision of an Knropean investment) was 
not equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
combined settlements. Doubtless, great 
allowance must be made for the heavy drain 
occasioned by the pressing wants of the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, and de- 
cided commendation awarded for the ener- 
getic steps taken to avert the ruin in which 
the Mahratta war and the invasion of Hyder 


* The 12th article of impeachment against Has- 
tings sct forth, “that he granted to Stephen Sulivan, 
son not Lawrence Sulivan, chairman of the Court of 
Directors, a contract for four years for the provision 
of opium; that in order to pay for the opium so pro- 
vided, he borrowed large sums at an interest of erght 
per cent., at a time when he declared the drug could 
not be exported with profit; and yet he sent it to 
China, which was an act of additional criminality, as 
he knew that the importation of opium was prohibited 

3B 


tended to neutralise the euelit of his cou 
rage and decision, and, as in the cause of 
Jiord Pigot, fomented, instead of allaying, 
the evils of dissension and venality, which 
were more destruetive to the 
the Je. I. Cy. than any external opposition. 

Mad Wastings resolved to abide by thie 
conviction which led him on one oceasion to 
exclaim, that he “ wished it might be made 
felony to break a treaty,” the consequences 
would have been most beneficial hoth to 
India and to England, and would, at the 
same time, have saved. him long years of 
humiliation and anxiety. Ile little ‘thought 
that the Rohilla war, the sale of Allahabad 
and Oude, and the persceution of the begums, 
would rise in judgment against him on 
his return to his native land,—bar his path to 
titles and offices of state, and compel him to 
sit down in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion which had formed the object of his 
boyish ambition, as master of Daylesford, 
the ancient estate of his family. 

But Francis, now a member of parliament, 


interests of | 


had uot been idle in publishing the evil | 


deeds which he had witnessed without power 
to prevent; and Burke, whose hatred of 
oppression equalled his sympathy for suffer- 
ing, brought forward the impeachment as a 
question which every philanthropist, every- 
one interested in the honour of England or 
the welfare of India, was bound to treat as 
of vital importance. Tolitical motives, of 
an exeeptionable character, on the part of 
the minisiers, favoured the promoters of the 
trial; and after many tedious preliminarics, 
Warren Iastings appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and knelt before the tri- 
bnnal of his country, in presence of one of 
the most remarkable assemblages ever con- 
yened in the great hall of Wilham Rufus. 
Of the brilliant aristocracies of rank, talent, 
wealth, and beauty, of which Jzngland then 
boasted, few members were absent. The 


queen and princesses had come to witness | 


the impeachment of a subject known to 


by the Chinese.” Snlivan sold the contract to a Mr. 
Benn for £10,000; Benn toa Mr. Young for £60,000; 
and the latter reaped a large profit.—(Mill.) 

+ A comparison of the receipts and disbursements 
of the year ending April, 1786, exhibited a deficit 
of about £1,300,000. 


The arrears of the army | 


amounted to two million; and “the troops at Madras | 


and Bembay were in a state of utter destitution, 
and some of them in open mntiny.” The ascertained 
Bengal debt alone was about four million sterling. 


— 
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have enjoyed no ordinary share of royal 
favour, and to listen to the charges urged 
against him by the thrilling eloquence of 
Burke, the solid reasoning of Fox, and 
the exciting declamatiou of Sheridan, The 
trial commenced with a strong feeling 
on the part of the public against the ac- 
cused; but it dragged on, like most state 
proceedings, until people ceased to care how 
it ended. At length, after seven years 
spent in Jaw proceedings of a most tedious 
character, the wrongs inflicted in a distant 
clime, and at a distant period, became 
almost a matter of indifference; a sort of 
sympathy, such as is often felt for acknow- 
ledged criminals, took the place of lively 
indignation; and when the inquiry ended 
in the acquittal of Hastings, he was 
generally believed to have been sufficiently 
punished by the insuperable obstacles whieh 
his peculiar position had imposed to prevent 
his selection for any public office, and by 
the ruinous condition to which his finances 
| had been reduced by the costly expenses, 
legitimate and illegitimate, of the painful 
ordeal through which he had passed. ‘The 
_law charges alone exceeded £76,000. Pro- 
bably still larger sums were expended in 
vrious kinds of secret service—“ in bribing 
newspapers, rewarding pamphieteers, and 
circulating tracts ;”’* beside £12,000 spent 
in purchasing, and £48,000 in adorning, 
Daylesford: so that Hastings, when finally 
dismissed, turned from the bar of the Honse 
of Lords an absolute panper—worse than 
that—an insolvent debtor. The company 
came to his rchef with an annuity of £1,000 
a-year, and a loan of £50,000, nearly half 
of which was converted into a gift; and 
| they continued to aid him at intervals, in 
lis ever-recurring difficulties, up to the 
period of his death, in 1818, aged eighty-six. 


* Macaulay’s Essay on Hastings, p. 100. 

} Lord Macartney, on taking possession of the 
office of president of Madras, made a formal state- 
ment of his property, and on quitting office presented 
to the company a precise account of the increase 
effected during the interval. ‘The E. L. Cy. inet him 
in the same frank and generous spirit by the gift 
of an annuity of £1,500. Itis to be regretted that 
he lent the sanction of example to the vice of duel- 
ling, then frightfully prevalent, by a mecting with a 
| member of council ir. Sadicir) with whom a mis- 
understanding had arisen in the course of official 
duty. On his return to England he was challenged 
by General Stuart, and slightly wounded. ‘fhe 
scconds interfered, und the contest terminated, though 
Stuart declared himself unsatistied, 

} The establishinent of a Loard of Control, with 
other important measures, respectively adyocated by 
Fox or Vitt, will bo noticed in a subsequent section. 


ADMINISTRATION or Lorp CorNWALLIs.— 
‘The government of Lord Maeartney termi- 
nated in Madras about the same time as 
that of Mr, Hastings in Bengal; and a high 
testimony to the ability and unsullied integ- 
rityt of the former gentleman, was afforded 
by the offer of the position of governor- 
general, which he deelined accepting, unless 
accompanied by a British peerage. ‘This 
concession was refused, on the ground that, 
if granted, it wonld convey to the public 
an impression that a premium was neces- 
sary to induce persons of consideration in 
England to fill the highest office in India, 
and the appointment was consequently con- 
ferred on Lord Cornwallis. To him was 
entrusted the charge of carrying iuto cxe-- 
cution some important alterations contem- 
plated by the act of parliament passed in 
1784; and by meaus of an express provision 
in the act of 1786, the powers of com- 
mander-in-chief were uuited in his person 
with that of the greatly enlarged authority 
of governor-general.t He arrived in Cal- 
cutta in the autumn of 1786, and immediately 
commenced a series of salutary and much- 
needed reforms, both as regarded the collee- 
tion of revenue and the administration of 
justice, Myr. Macpherson, the senior member 
of council,§ who had temporarily presided 
over the affairs of government, had suecess- 
fully exerted himself to diminish the waste 
of the public finances connived at by his 
predecessor; and Lord Cornwallis set about 
the same task with a steadiness of principle 
aud singleness of motive to which both Kug- 
lish officials and Indian subjects had been 
long unaccustomed. The two great measures’ 
which distinguish his internal poliey, are the 
establishment of a fixed land-rent through- 
out Bengal, in exact accordance with the 
opinions of Francis; and the formation of a 


§ Mr. Wheler was dead. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Macpherson went to India, in 1766, as purser 
in a vessel commanded by his uncle, contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the nabob of Arcot, and re- 
turncd to lingland as his agent. After a strange | 
series of adventures, which it is not necessary to 
follow in detail, he rose to the position of acting 
governor-general, in which capacity he obtained for 
the company the valuable settlement of Penang or 
Prince of Wales’ Island, by an arrangement with the 
King of Queda. Ilis bricf administration was like- 
wise marked by a ducl with Major Brown (on the 
Bengal establishment.) The Court of Directors, tired 
of witnessing the peace of their territories endangered 
by such proceedings, unanimously affixed the penalty 
of dismissal from the company’s service to any persor 
who shonld send a challenge on account of matters 
arising out of the discharge of their official dutics.— 
(Auber's British India, it., 39.) 


| 


IMMENSKH DESTRUCTION OF LIFE BY 


judicial system to protect property. Thc 
necessity of coming to some spcedy settlc- 
meut regarding the collection of territorial 
revenue, whether under the denomination 
of a rent or a tax, is the best apology for tlic 
necessarily imperfect character of the system 
framed at this period on the sound principle 
of giving a proprictary right in the soil; but 
even a brief statement of the diflerent views 
taken by the advocates of the zemindarree 
settlement, and of the opposite arguments 
of those who consider the right in the soil 
vested in the ryots or cultivators, would 
mar the continuity of the narrative. 

The foreign pohey of the governor-gencral 
was characterised by the novel feature of the 
reduction of the rate of tribute demanded 
from a dependent prince. Asnf-ad-Dowlah 
pleaded, that in violation of repeated trea- 
ties, a sum averaging cighty-four lacs per 
annum had been exacted for the company 
during the nine preceding years; and his 
arguments appeared so foreible, that Lord 
Cornwallis consented to reduce this sum to 
fifty lacs per annum, whieh he declared sufli- 
cient to cover the “real expenses” inyolved 
in the defence of Onde. Negligent, profuse, 
and voluptuous in the extreme, the nabob- 
vizier was wholly dependent on foreign aid to 
secure the scivices of his own troops or the 
submission of his own subjects; he had 
therefore no alternative but to make the best 
terms possible with the English, and might 
well deem himself fortunate in finding the 
chief authority vested in a ruler whose ac- 
tions were dictated by loftier motives than 
temporary expediency; and influenced by 
more worthy considerations than the strength 
or weakness of those with whom he had to 
deal.. The extreme dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by Englishmen in Tnu«dia, regard- 
ing the peace of 1784, and the insulting 
conduct of Tippoo, led the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam to believe that the I. 1. Cy would 
gladly take part with them in a struggle 
against one whose power and arrogance were 
alarmingly on the increase; but their over- 
tures were met by an explicit declaration, 
that the supreme government (in accor- 
dance with the reecnt commands of the 
British parliament) had resolved on taking 
noe part im any confederacy framed for pur- 
poses of aggression. Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas therefure went to war on their own 


* Wilks’ History of ALysoor, ii., 530. 

~ Mohammed Toghlak. See page 73. 

{ Tippoo, in his eelebrated produetion, the Sul- 
taun-u-Lowareekh, er King of Histories, expresses 
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367 
resources, and continued hostile operations 
for about «a year, until the former was 
glad to make peace, on not very favourable \ 
terms, in order to turn his undivided attention 
toa portion of the territories usurped by his 
father, and enact a new series of barbaritics | 
on the miserable inhabitants of the coast of 
Malabar. The first measure by which this 
barbarian signaliscd his accession to despotic 
sway, was the deportation of upwards of 
30,000 native Christians from Canara, The 
memory of the decds of Cardinal Menezex, 
and other stanch snpporters of the “ IToly 
Inquisition,” had not passed away; anil 
Tippoo affirmed, that it was the narrative of 
the intolerance exercised by the “ Portu- 
gnese Nazarenes” which caused “the rage 
of Islam to boil in his breast,’’* and induce: 
him to vent his wrath npon the present in- 
nocent generation, by sweeping off the whole 
of both sexes and every age into slavery, 
and compelling them to observe and re- 
ecive the external rites of the Moslem erced. 
Of these unfortunates, not one-third are be.. 
heved to have survived the first year of exile | 
aud degradation. The brave mountaineers 
of Coors drew upon themselves the samc 
fate by the constant struggles for liberty, to 
which they were incited by the odious tyranny 
of the usurper. Tippoo at length dealt with 
them in the manner in which a ferocious 
and half-erazed despot of early times did 
with another scction of the Indian popula- 
tion.f The dominant class in Coorg had as: 
sembled together on a hilly, wooded tract, 
apart from the lower order of the peasantry 
(a distinct and apparently aboriginal racc.) 
Tippoo surrounded the main body, as if en- 
closing game fora grand circular hunt; beat 
up the woods as if dislodging wild beasts ; and 
finally closed in upon about 70,000 persons, 
who were driven ofl, like a herd of cattle, 
to Seringapatam, and “honoured with the 
distinetion of Islam,”{ on the very day 
sclected by their perscentor to assume sove- | 
reign, or rather imperial sway, by taking | 
the prond title of Padsha, and causing his 
own name to be prayed for in pubhe in 
place of that of the Mogul Shah Alum, as 
was still customary in the mosques all over 
India, | 
The Guntoor Cirear, to which the Engl 
had beeome entithed upon the death of 
Bassalut Jung, in 1782, by virtue of the 


great detestation for the immorality of the Coorgs, 
who, he truly affirmed. systematically pursued a most 
extraordinary system of polygandria, by giving to 
several brothers one and the same woman to wife. 
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treaty of 1768, was obtained from Nizam 
Ah in 1788. The cession was expedited 
by a recent quarrel between him and 'Tippoo 
Sultan, which rendered the renewal of the 


treaty of 1768 peculiarly desirable to the 


former, inasmuch as it contained a proviso 
that, in the event of his requiring assistance, 
a British contingent of infantry and artil- 
lery should mareh to support him against any 
power not in alliance with the E. 1. Cy.; 
the exceptions being the Mahrattas, the na- 
bobs of Arcot and Oude, and the rajahs of 
Tanjore and Travancore. The Nizam would 
fain have interpreted the revived agreement 
as warranting a united attack on Mysoor; 
bnt his schemes were positively rejected by 
Lord Cornwallis, on account of the recent 
engagement entered into with that state, 
which was still professedly at peace with the 


English. Yet it was evident to every power 
in India, that the sultan only waited a 


favourable opportunity to renew hostilities. 
‘he insulting caricatures of many of the 
company’s servants, hell up to mockery 
and coarse jesting on the walls of the houses 
of Seringapatam, might have been an idle 
effusion of popular fecling; but the wretched 
captives still pining in loathsome dungeons, 
in violation of the promised general release 
of prisoners, and the curolment of a num- 
ber of English children as domestic slaves 
to the faithless tyrant, afforced, in con- 
junction with various rancorous expressions, 
numistakeable indications of Is deadly 
hatred towards the whole nation.* The 
inroad of the Mysooreaus on the territory 
of the rajah of Travancore, bronght matters 
toan issue. The rajah, when menaced by 
invasion from his formidable neighbour, 
appealed to the HE. I. Cy. for their promised 
proteetion, and an express communieation 
was made to Tippoo, that an attack on the 
lines of defence formed on the Travancore 
frontier, would be regarded as a declaration 
of war with the English. The lines referred 
to, construeted in 1775, consisted of a broad 
and deep diteh, a strong bamboo hedge, a 
slight parapet, aud a good rampart, with 
bastions on rising grounds, almost flanking 
one another. They extended a distance of 
thirty miles (from the island of Vaipeen to 
the Anamalaiah range), but were more im- 
posing than effectual, as it was hardly pos- 
sible to defend so great an extent. Tippoo 
approached this barrier in December, 1789, 
* Col. Fullarton, writing in 1784, accuses Tippoo 
of having caused 200 Knglish to be forcibly circum- 
cised and enrolled in his service.—( 7 View, 207.) 


and proceeded to erect batteries. An un- 
suspected passage round the right flank of 
the lines, enabled him to introduce a body 
of troops within the wall, and he led them 
onward, hoping to foree open the nearest 
gate, and admit the rest of the army. The 
attempt proved, not merely unsuccessful, 
but fatal to the majority of the assailants. 
They were compelled to retreat in confusion, 
and, in the general scramble across the 
diteh, Tippoo himself was so severely bruised, 
as to limp oeeasionally during the remainder 
of his life. I[lis palanquin fell into the 
hands of the enemy, the bearers having 
been trodden to death by their comrades ; 
and his seals, rings, and personal ornaments 
remained to attest his presence, and contra- 
diet his reiterated denial of having borne 
any part ina humiliating catastrophe, whieh 
had materially deranged his plans. More 
than this, alarm at the probable consc- 
quence of a repulse, indnueed Tippoo to 
write, in terms of fulsome flattery, to the 
English authorities, assuring them that the 
late aggression was the unauthorised aet of 
his troops, Lord Cornwallis treated these 
assertions with merited contempt, and 
hastened to seeure the co-operation of the 
Nizam and the Muahratta ministers of 
Poona, to which he would gladly have 
added that of Sindia, had not the price de- 
manded been the aid of British troops for 
aggressive warfare in Rajpootana, which was 
unhesitatingly refused. He proceeded to 
make vigorous preparations for a campaign, 
by assembling troops, collecting supplies, 
and meeting financial difficulties in an open 
and manly spirit, Further outlay fora Hnu- 
ropean investment he completely stopped, 
as a ruinous drain on resources ulready 
insuflicient to meet the heavy expenditure 
which must inevitably be ineurred in the 
ensuing contest, the avowed object of which 
was to diminish materially the power of the 
sultan; for, as Lord Cornwallis truly de- 
elared, in a despateh to General Medows, if 
this despot were “suffered to retain his 
present importanee, and to insult and hully 
all his neighbours, until the French should 
again be in a condition to support him, it 
would almost certainly leave the seeds of a 
future dangerous war.’ Meanwhile, Tippoo 
confirmed these convietions, and justified 
the intended proecdure by a renewed at- 
tempt upon Travancore, and sueeeeded in 
razing the defenees and spreading desola- 
tion over the country, ‘The invasion of 
Mysoor compelled him to return for its 
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defeuce; and the system of intelligence 
established by his father, together with his 
own activity, enabled him to take advantage 
of the separation of the Mnglish army into 
three divisions, to attack them in detail, 
break through their chain of commiunica- 
tion, aud transfer hostilities to the Carnatic. 
These reverses were partially compensated 
by the sueeess of a fourth detachment from 
Bombay in obtaining possession of the 
whole of Malabar. The second campaign 
was opened in February, 1791, by Coru- 
walls in person, Placing himsclf at the 
head of the army, he entered Mysoor hy 
the pass of Mooglee, and in the eommence- 
ment of March, laid siege to the fortress of 
Bangalore. Though the troops had been 
little harassed by hostile operations, they 
were mueh enfeebled by the. fatigues and 
privatious of a tedious march; the cattle 
were worn to skeletons, and their supplics, 
both of food and ammuuition, nearly ex- 
hausted. ‘The arrival of a Mahratta re- 
infereement had been long and vainly ex- 
peeted ; and affairs were in a most critical 
state, when the suecessful assault, first of 
the town, and subsequently of the citadel 
of Bangalore (earned by «a bayonet charge), 
relieved the mind of the commander-in- 
chief from the gloomy prospect involved in 
the too probahle event of defeat. Never- 
theless, difficulties and dangers of no ordi- 
nary character remained to be combated. 
At the close of March the army moved 
from Bangalore northward, for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the anniliary 
corps of eavalry expected from the Nizam, 
When, after being repeatedly misled by false 
information regarding the vicinity of the 
Ilyderabad troops, the desired union was 
at length successfully effected, it proved a 
fresh source of trouble and disappointment ; 
for the 10,000 hght troops so anxiously 
awaited, instead of rendering good service 
in the field, were so ill-disciplined and un- 
trustworthy, as to he ineapable of eonduet- 
ing even a foraging expedition, and there- 
fore did but augment the distress and 
anxicty they were scnt to lessen.* 

Vhough surrounded on every side by 


* Their commander is said to have been influenced 
by intrigues carried on between the mother of Tippoo 
and the favourite wife of the Nizam, The former 
lady successfully deprecated the wrath excited by 
the gross insults lately offered by her son, in return 
to solicitations addressed by some female members 
of the family of Nizam Ali when in peril at Adoni. 

}¢ Twenty English youths, the survivors of the un- 
happy band whom Tippoo, with malicious wantenness, 
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cireninstanecs of the most depressing cha- 
niucter, Cornwallis, with undaunted courage, 
made sneh preparations as the possession of 
Bangalore placed in his power for the siege 
of Seringapatam. An carnest desire to 
bring to a speedy close hostilities, the pro- 
Jongation of which involved a grievous 
sacrifice of life aud treasurc, added to the 
alarming information constantly arriving in 
India regarding the progress of the Preuch 
revolution, induced hin to advanee at onee 
upon the capital of Mysoor, despite the 
defective character of his resourecs, ‘The 
troops marched, in May, to Arikera, about 
nine miles distant from Seringapatam, 
through a eountry which, in anticipation of 
their approach, had been reduced to the 
condition of a desert. ‘Tippoo Sultan took 
up a strong position in their front, from 
whence he was driven by ord Coruwallis— 
forced to action, defeated, and compelled to 
retreat and take refuge under the works of 
lus capital, for the safety of which he now 
beeame seriously alarmed. Recognising too 
late the folly of wantonly provoking the 
yengeanee of a powerful foe, he gave orders 
that the caricatures of the English should 
be earcfully obliterated from all public 
plaees ; at the same time taking the savage 
precaution of slanghtering, without distine- 
tion, such prisoners as he had privately de- 
tained, lest they should live to afford incon- 
trovertible evidence of his breach of faith 
and diabolical cruelty.+ 

Lord Cornwallis was, however, quite un- 
able to pursue his recent suceess. The 
deplorable condition of the army, in which 
smallpox was now raging, with diseases 
immediately resulting from insuilicient food 
and cxeessive fatigue under incessant rains, 
compelled him to issue a reluctant order for 
retreat. It seemed madness to remain un- 
der such circumstances in such a position, 
still more to hazard further advance, on the 
chanee of the long-delayed suecour expected 
from the Mahrattas; and after destroying 
the battering train and other heavy equip- 
ments, which the loss of cattlet prevented 
them from carrying away, the English, in 
deep disappointment aud depression, com- 


liad caused to be trained and dressed like a troop of 
Hindoostance dancing-girls, were first sacrificed to 
his awakened fears; but there were many other vic- 
tims, including nalive state prisoners. A few Eng- 
lishmen contrived to effect their escape, and one of 
them wrote an account of the treatment received.— 
(See Captivity of James Scurry ; London, 1824.) 

{ Nearly £0,000 bullocks perished in this disastrous 
campaign.—(Mill’s India, v., 396.) 
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retreat to Bangalore; which was followed 
up by the occupation of Oossoor, Rayaeot- 
tah, and other forts, whereby eommunica- 
tion between the presidency and the Carnatic, 
through the Policade Pass, was laid open. 
By this route a convoy reached the camp from 
Madras, comprising 100 elephants laden with 
treasure, marching two abreast; 6,000 bul- 
locks with riee ; 100 carts with arrack; and 
several iundred coolies with other supplies. 

The war was viewed by the British par- 
lament as the inevitable consequence of 
the ernelty and aggression of Tippoo. The 
energetic measures of Lord Cornwallis were 
warmly applauded, and reinforecments of 
troops, with specie to the amount of 
£500,000, sent to assist his operations. 
Comprehensive arrangements were made for 
provisioning the troops, by taking advantage 
of the extensive resources and experience of 
the Brinjarries,t or travelling corn-mer- 
chants, who form a distinct caste, and enjoy, 
eyen among the least civilised native states, 
an immunity for life and property, based on 
the great services rendered by these neutral 
traders to all parties indiscriminately, from 
a very remote period. Measures were like- 
wise adopted for the introduction of a more 
efficient system of intclligence. The gen- 
eral campaign which opened under these 
auspicious circumstances, was attended with 
complete success. The intermediate opera- 
tions were marked by the capture of the 
hill-forts of Nundydroog, Savendroog, and 
Ootradroog. All three were situated on , 
lofty granite rocks, and deemed well-nigh in- 
accessible—espceially Savendroog (/he rock 
of death); and so implicit was the con- | 
fidence placed by ‘Tippoo in the strength 
of its natural and artificial defences, that lie 
reecived with joy the tidings of the assault, 
making sure that the malaria for whieh the 
neighbonring jungle had aequired a fearful 
ceclebrity, would fight against the Inglish, 
and slay one-half, leaving the other to fall 
by the sword. But the very character of | 
the place diminished the watehfulness of its — 
garrison, and tempted them to witness with 
plundered village maiden; from oxen, sheep, and 
poultry, to the dried salt-fish of the Conean. The 
tables of the moneychangers, overspread with the 
coins of every country of the east, were not wanting 
in this motley assemblage; and among the varions 
trades carried on with remarkable activity, was 
that of a tanner, so that the English officers were 
enabled to obtain, by means of ambulatory tan-pits, 
what their own Indian capitals eould not then pro- 
duce, except as Muropean imports—excellent sword- 
belts.—(MLysoor, iii., 155-"9.) 

4 A Persian compound, designating their offiec. 


| menced their homeward mareh. Orders 

were dispatched to General Abercromby 

(governor of Bombay), who was advancing 
| 
i 


from the westward, to return to Malabar; 
and Lord Cornwallis, having completed these 
mortifying arrangements, was about six miles 
enroute to Bangalore, when a party of horse 
unexpectedly rode in npon the baggage 
flank. They were taken for enemies, but 


_ proved to be forerunners of the despaired-of 
Mahratta foree, under Hurri Punt and Pur- 
seram Bhow. In answer to the eager in- 
terrogatories poured in upou them on all 
sides, they replied that numerous messengers 

| had becn regularly sent, at different times, 

with accounts of their approach; every one 
of whom had been cut off by the unsleeping 
vigilance of the light troops of the enemy. 

Their tardy arrival was in some measure 

accounted for by the time spent by them in 

co-operation with a detachment from Bom- 
bay under Captain Little, in the siege of 

Darwar, one of the great barriers of ‘Tip- 

poo’s northern frontier. The place held out 

against the uuskilful and dilatory operations 

of the assailants for twenty-nine weeks, 

| when the arrival of news of the capture of 
Bangalore induced its surrender, which was 
followed by the easy conquest of all the 
possessions of the sultan north of the 
Toombuddra. 

| The Mahrattas now declared themselves 

| unable to keep the ficld, unless the Inglish 

could give them peeuniary support; and 

Lord Cornwallis, unable to dispense with 

their aid, was compelled to advanee them a 

loan of twelve laes of rupees, to obtain which 

he took the bold measure of ordering the 

Madras authorities to coin the bullion sent 

out for the China trade into rupees, and for- 

| ward it without delay. The ample supplies of 
draught cattle and provisions, together with 
the innumerable miscellaneous contents of 

the bazaar of a Mahratta army,* afforded a 

most welcome relief to men half-famished 

and wretchedly equipped. Still the advanced 
scason, and the return of General Aber- 
cromby, compelled the continuance of thi 
* The Mahrattas commenced by asking exor- 
bitant prices for their goods; but when compelled 
hy the diminished purses of the purchasers to reduce 
their demands or stop the sale, they took the former 
alternative; but still continued to realise immense 
profits, since their whole stock-in-trade had been ac- 
cumulated by plunder, Their hazaar is described by 

| Col. Wilks as com wising every imaginable article, 
from a web of Tagen broadcloth to a Birmingham 
penknife; from the shawls of Cashmere to the 
secondhand garment of a Ilindoo; from diamonds 

| | of the first water to the silver carving of a poor 
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contemptuous indifferenee the carly ap- 
proaches of the besicgers, who, after 2 series 
of Werculean labours (in which the utmost 
excrtions of liman strength and skill, 
were aided in an extraordinary mauner by 
the foree and sagaeity of some adimirably- 
trained clephants), at lengtl sueceeded in 
effecting a practicable breach in what formed 
the lower wall of the rock, although it rose 
1,500 feet from a base of ahove eight 
miles in cireumferenee. T.ord Cornwallis 
and General Medows stood watching with 
intense anxicty the progress of the assault, 
which commenced an hour liefore noon on 
the 21st December, 1791. he band of the 
52nd regiment played “ Britons, strike 
home ;” and the troops mounted with a 
steady gallantry which completely unnerved 
the native forces assembled to defend thie 
breach. A hand-to-hand cneountcr with 
men who had already overcome such tre- 
mendous obstacles, was sufficient to alarm 
the servants of a more popular master than 
Tippoo, and they fled in disorder, tumbling 
over one another in their cager ascent of 
the steep and narrow path which led to the 
citadel. The pursuers followed with all 
speed ; but the majority of the fugitives had 
effected their cntranec, when a sergeant of 
the TIst regiment shot, at a distance, the 
soldier who was closing the first gate. All 
the other barriers the Mnglish passed together 
with the enemy, of whom about 100 were 
slain, while many others perished among 
the precipitous rocks, in endeavouring to 
escape. ‘This important enterprise, which 
the commander-in-chief had contemplated 
as the most doubtful operation of the war, 
was effected in twelve days from the first 
arrival of the troops. The casualties were 
not numerous, and the actual assault only 
lasted an hour, and involved the loss of no 
single life on the side of the hesiegers. It 
was well-timed ; for even so much as half-an- 
hour’s delay would have snfliced to bring 
to the scene of action the Afysoorean de- 
tachment, then fast approaching to aid 
their comrades, 

The conuter-hostilitics of Tippoo were 

*In detaining the garrison close prisoners, not- 
withstanding a proviso for their liberation. Bad 
fnith was the notorious characteristic of ‘Tippoo, 
who, says Col. Wilks, could not he made to appre- 
cinte the value of truth even as a conyenicnec. 
Among his letters, translated by Col. Kirkpatrick, is 
one in whieh he desires the commander of an attack 
on a Mahratta fortress to promise anything until he 
got possession, and then to put every living thing— 
man, woman, chil, dog, and eat—to the sword, ex- 
eept the chief, who was to he reserved for torture. 
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a1 | 
feebly conducted ; but the irrepressible ten- | 
dency of the Mahrattas for frecbooting on | | 
their own account, led them again to de- | 
range the plans of Lord Cornwallis, by neg- , 
lecting to support General Alhereromby, and 
their misconduct facilitated the conquest of 
the fort of Coimbatore hy the Mysoorcans., 
The flagrant violation of the terms of sur- 
render* (a besetting sin on the part of Tip- 
poo), afforded a reason for rejecting his 
overtures for peace; and on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1792, Tord Cornwallis, in conjune- 
tion with the Iyderahad and Poona armies, 
advanced to the attack of Scringapatam, 
under the walls of which the sultan, with lis 
whole foree, lay encamped. Aware of his 
inability to compete in the ficld with the 
formidable confederacy by which he was 
opposed, Tippoo hoped to be able to hold 
out against their combined efforts in his 
island-capital,t by keeping them at bay 
until the want of supplics, ia an already 
exhausted country—or, in any case, tlic 
reeurrence of the monscon—should compel 
their retreat. The dilatory and unskilfal 
tactics of the native troops would probably 
have contributed to realise these anticipa- | 
tions; but the English commander-in-chicf 
correctly appreciated the dauger of delay, 
and chose to incur the charge of rashness hy | 
attempting to surprise the tiger in his den, 
rather than waste strength and resources 
in the dispiriting operations of a tedious and | 
precarious blockade. It was deemed inad- 
visable to await the arrival of expected 
reinforcements from Bombay, or even to 
divulge the plan of attack to the allies, who, 
on the night of the 6th, were astounded by 
the news that a handful of infantry, un- 
supported by cannon or cavalry, were on the 
march to attack the dense host of Tippco, 
in a fortificl camp under the walls of, 
his capital; and that Lord Cornwallis, in) 
person, commanded the division destined to 
penetrate the ecntre of the hostile force; 
having gone to fight, as they expressed it,t 
like a private soldier. The sultan had 
just finished his evening's repast when tlic 
alarm was given.§ He mounted, anid belield | 

+ Seringapatam is situated on an island formed by 
two branches of the Cauvery, whieh after separating 
to a distance of a mile and a-half, again unites about 
five miles below the point of division. «A “bound 
hedge” of bamboo and other strong shrubs sur- 
rounded the eapital, and ‘Tippoo’s encampment oc- 
cupied an enclosure between this hedge and the river. 

t There were two other columus, commanded hy 
Gencral Medows and Colonel Maxwell. 

§ The Indians usually attack at midnight or day- } 
break. i 
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by the light of the moon an extended celumn 
passing rapidly throngh his eamp, driving 
before them a cloud of fugitives, and making 
direetly for the main ford of the stream 
which lay between them and the capital. 
This mevement threatened te cut off the 
retreat of Tippee, who perceiving his danger, 
hastened across the ford in time to elude 
the grasp of his pursuers and take up a 
position on a commanding summit of the 
fort, from whence he continued te issue 
erders till the morning. His troops had 
alveady deserted by thousands. One band, 
10,000 streng {the dhmedy Chelehs, com- 


| posed of the wretched Coorgs), wholly dis- 


appeared and escaped to their native weads, 
accompanied by their wives and children; 
and many ef the Assud Oallahees {a similar 
description of cerps) followed their example. 
A nnmber of Enrepeans, forcibly detained 
in the service of Tippeoo Sultan, hkewise 
fled to the protection of the English, in- 
eluding an old Frenchman, named Blévette, 
whe had ehiefly constructed the six re- 
doubts which offered the mest formidable 
obstacles to the assailants. Two of these 
were captured and retained by English de- 
tachments, at the cost of much hard fight- 
ing. The night ef the 7th afforded an 
interval of rest to beth parties, and time to 
ascertain the extent of their respective lesses. 
That of the British was stated at 535 men, 
including killed, weunded, and missing; that 
of the cnemy at 23,000, of whom 4,000 
had fallen in the aetual contest. On the 
following morning operations were com- 
menced against the strong triangular-shaped, 
water-washed fort, in which the sultan lad 
taken refuge. His gorgeously furnished 
garden-palace was turned inte an hospital 
for the wounded English, and the maguificent 
cypress groves, and other valuable trees, cut 
down to afford materials for the siege. Gen- 
eral Abercromby arrived in safety with the 
Bombay army, having perfected a line of 
communication with the Malabar coast; the 
Brinjarries maintained such abundance in 
the camp of Cornwallis as had net been 
known sinee the commencement of the war; 
and the soldiers, stimulated by the hepe of 
speedily hberating, with their own hands, the 
survivers of their murdered countrymen, 
worked with unflageing energy at the breach- 
ing batteries. Tippoo, seriously alarmed, 
made overtures for peace, aud after much 
delay, oceasioned by his treacherons and 
uustable policy, and his unecasing eflorts to 


prehminary treaty, the terms of which in- 
volved the eession of half his territories to 
the alles, and the payment of about three 
million and a-half sterling. Two of his sens, 
boys of eight and ten years of age, were 
delivered up to Lord Cornwallis, as hostages 
for the confirmation and fulfilment of the 
agreement ; hut despite this guarantee, Tip- 
peo shewed evident signs of an inelination 
to renew hestilities, on finding that the 
English insisted on his relinquishment of 
Coorg, the rajah of whieh principality he 
had hoped te seize and exhibit as a terrible 
instance of vengeance. Lord Cornwallis, 
who appears to have acted throughent the 
war with equal energy and moderation, 
endeavoured te cenciliate him by the sur- 
render of Bangalore—a fortress and dis- 
trict which, in a military point ef view, far 
surpassed Coorg in value; but on the latter 
Point he took decided ground, justly deem- 
ing it a clear duty to reward the good ser- 
vice rendered by the rajah, by preserving 
him from the clutches of his relentless foe. 
Preparations for a renewed siege at length 
brought matters to an issue. The previous 
arrangements were formally confirmed hy 
Tippoe en the 19th of Mareh, and the treaty 
delivered to Lord Cernwallis and the allies 
by the royal hostages. 

The total territerial revenue of the 
sultan, according te the admitted schedule, 
averaged from about two-and-a-half to three 
million sterling, one-half of which was new 
made over to the allies, te be divided by 
them in equal portiens, according to the 
original terms ef the cenfederation. By the 
addition new made to their possessions, the 
loundary of the Mahrattas was again ex- 
tended to the river Toombuddra. The 
alletment of the Nizam reached from the 
Kistna beyend the Pennar, and ineluded the 
forts of Gunjecetah and Cuddapah, and the 
|province of Kurpa. The British obtained 
Malabar and Coorg, the previnee ef Dinde- 
gul (a valuable accession te their southern 
territory), together with Baramahl and the 
Lewer Ghants, whieh formed an iron beun- 
dary for Coromandel. The Anglo-Indian 
army were ill-pleased with this termination 
*of the war. They had set their hearts en 
nothing less than the stermiug of Seringa- 
patam ; aud when, 1m consequenee of Tippoe’s 


overtures fer peace, erders were given te 
desist frem further operations, they be- 
came, says an olliccr who was_ present, 
“dejected to a degree not to be deseribed, 


gain time, was at length compelled to sign aj; and could with difliculty be restrained from 
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continuing their work.’ ‘Their dissatislae- 
tion was increased by the miserable artifice 
of Tippoo, who, desirous of assuming lefore 
his own trovps a defiant attitude, although 
really a suitor for peace, gave secret orders 
to fire on the English soldiery, both with 
cannon and musketry. Under such cireum- 
stances, it necded all ‘the weight of the public 
and private eharaeter of Lord Cornwallis, to 
enloree the admirable precept with which 
the general orders to the victorious troops 
concluded, —“that moderation in snecess is 
no less expected fram brave men than gal- 
lantry in action.” Jn acknowledgment of 
their excellent conduct, a donation, equal to 
twelve mouths’ batta, was awarded them, out 
of the money exacted from the sultan. The 
disinterestedness of the commander-in-chief 
and of General Medows was displayed in 
their refusal to accept any portion of this 
sum, or of the prize-money. heir cordial 
co-operation and perfect confidence in cach 
other’s zcal and integrity, had been con- 
spicuous thronghout the war, forming a 
pleasing contr: ist to the divided counsels and 
personal quarrels which had, of late years, 
diminished the efficieney of the military and 
civil services of the officers of the com- 
pany. This unanimity enabled Lord Corn- 
rantage of the influenee 
he possessed over the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas. Their mutual distrust, combined 
with the respeet inspired by the Knglish 
commander-in-chief, led them to entrust 
to him the sole control of the late opera- 
tions. ‘These were no sooner terminated by 
the treaty of Seringapatam, than occasions 
of quarrel reappeared among the allies. 
Lhe Nizam, by far the weakest of the three 
powers, petitioned to be allowed to retain 
the services of a British detachment. lis 
request was granted, greatly to the annoy- 
anee of the Mahrattas, whose discontent at 
finding him thus favoared, was aggravated 
by the refusal of Lord Cornwalhs to sufler a 
similar stipendiary force to be permanently 
annexed to the army of the peishwa, or 
rather of his ambitious guardian, Nana 
Vurnavees. In this case the concession 


* De Boigne was a Savoyard by birth, and had 
been an ensign in the service of the E. I. Cy. 

+ Among “the few who faithfully adhered to the 
cause of Shah Alum, was the widow of the notorious 
Sumroe, who had entered the imperial service, or 
rather that of Nujeef JXhan, after quitting Oude, one 
married ihe daughter of an impoverished Mogul 
noble. "The « Begum Sumroo” received Christian bap- 
lism, at the request of her husband. After his death, 
in 1778, she was suffered to retain the jaghire 
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must have provoked immediate hostilities 
with Mahadajee Sindia, since it was to 
oppose his large and formidable corps of 
regular artillery (under De Boigne* and 
other Muropean officers), that the services of 
an Kneglish detachment were especially de- 
sired. Such a procedure would have been 
inconsistent with the pacific poliey by which 
it was both the duty and inclination of Lord 
Cornwallis to abide; and Sindia was there- 
fore suilered to retain, without interference 
on the part of the only enemy he feared, 
the dominant position which the time-serving 
policy of Tastings had first helped him to 
assume, as viecgerent of the Mogul empire. 
Lis power, before reaching its present height, 
had received a severe cheek, from the efforts 
of other ambitions chiefs to obtain posses- 
sion of the jierson, and wield authority in 
the name, of the hapless Shah Alum,+ who, 
from the time of the death of his brave 


general, Nujeef Khan, in 1782, had been 
tossed about, like a child’s toy, from one 


usurper to another—a tool dunng their 
prosperity, a seape-goat in adversity. Sindia 
became paramount in 1785; but having 
engaged in war with Pertab Sing of Jey- 
poor, advantage was taken of lis absence by 
Gholam Kadir Khan, the son of Zabita 
Khan, the Rohilla, to gain possession of 
Delhi in 1788. ‘This he accomplished 
through the treachery of the xazir or chief 
eunueh, to whom the management of the 
imperial establishment was entrusted. The 
inmates of the palace were treated by the 
usurper with a degree of malicious barbarity 
which it is hardly possible to conecive any 
human being evineing towards his unotlend- 
ing fellow-ereatures, unless actually pos- 
sesse by an evil spirit. After eruelties 
of all descriptions had been practised to 
extort from the members and retainers of 
the imperial family every article of value 
which still remained in their possession, 
Gholam Kadir continued to withhold from 
them even the necessarics of life, so that 
several ladies perished of hunger; and others, 
maddened by suffering, committed suicide. 
The royal childrent were compelled to 


granted to him for the support of five battalions of 
disciplined sepoys and about 200 Europeans, ehiefly 
artillerymen, whose movements she direeted from 
her palanquin, even on the actual field of battle. 
An imprudent marriage with a German, named 
Vaissaux, for a time endangered her influenee ; but 
after his seizure by the mutinous troops, aud death 
by his own hand, she regained her authority. 

¢ The Shahzada, Prince Jewan Bukht, had laken 
refuge at Benares. Lord Cornwallis granted hin a 
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perform the most humiliating ofliees; and 


when Shah Alum indignantly remonstrated 
against the atrocities he was compelled to 
witness, the Rohilla sprang upon him with 


| the fury of a wild beast, flung the venerable 


monareh to the ground, knelt on his breast, 
and, with his dagger, pierced his eyc-balls 
throngh and through. The return of 
Sindia terminated these horrible scenes. 
Gholam Kadir took to flight, but was cap- 
tured by the Mahratta chief, who cut off 
his nose, ears, hands, and feet, and sent 
lim in an iron cage to Shah Alum—a fear- 
ful example of retributive barbarity. Te 
perished on the road, and his accomplice, 
the treacherous nazir, was trodden to death 
by an elephant. The condition of the im- 
perial family, though ameliorated, remained 
barely tolerable during the supremacy of 
Sindia; for the stated allowanee for the 
support of the emperor and his thirty ehil- 
dren, though liberal in its nominal amount, 
was so irregularly paid, that the royal 
houschold often wanted the necessaries of 
life. 

The arrogance of Mahadajee increased 
with his power;* and not only the Nizam 
and the Poona ministry headed by Nana 
Furnavees, but cven the English, began to 
contemplate an approaehing struggle as in- 
evitable; when their apprehensions were 
unexpectedly removed by Ins death, of fever, 
in February, 1794, aged sixty-seven. He 
left no male issue, but bequeathed his ex- 
tensive territorial possessions to his grcat- 
nephew and adopted son, Dowlut Rao, then 
a youth of fifteen. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis 


| ended in tlic preceding year; its concluding 


feature being the capture, once again, of 
Pondieherry and all the Freneh settlements 
in India, in conseqnenee of the national 


yearly stipend of four lacs (promised, but not paid, 
by the vizier of Oude), which, after the death of the 
prince, was continued to his family by the KE. I. Cy. 

* What a blow would have been inflicted on the 
pride and bigotry of Aurungzebe, could it have been 
foretold that one of his dynasty would be compelled, 
by a Mahratta, to sign a deerce forbidding the 
slaughter of kine throughout the Mogul dominions. 
Yet this was cnforeed by Sindia on Shah Alum. 

+ In the year ending April, 1793, the reecipts of 
the company in India amounted to £8,225,628; the 
total expenses to £7,007,050: leaving a surplus of 
£1,218,578 clear gain. In the outgoings, were in- 
eluded the interest of Indian debts (the principal of 
which amounted to £7,971,665), and money sup- 
pled to Beneoolen and other distant settlements ; 
making a drawback of £702,443. he debts in 
England, exclusive of the capital stock, were 
£10,983,618. The capital stock had been inereased 
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deelaration of war. The eharter of the | 
iE. I. Cy. was at the same time (1793) 
renewed for a term of twenty years.| Ar- 
rangements were made for the relief of the 
financial difficulties of Mohammed Ali. , 
The management of the revenues of the 
Carnatie, which had been temporarily as- 
sumed by Lord Cornwallis during the war, 
was partially restored to the nabob at its 
conelusion, and the payments to his eredi- 
tors reduced from the twelve lacs of pagodas 
(conceded to them most improperly by the 
Board of Control in 1785), to somewhat 
more than six laes. Attempts were like- 
wise made, but with little success, to induce 
the profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah to adopt 
reformatory measures, to stay the ruin which 
seemed about to overwhelm the fair provinee, 
or rather kingdom, of Oude. 
ADMINISTRATION OF Siz JoHN Suo0re.— 
This gentleman (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth) had heen many years in the serviee 
of the company, and was seleeted for the 
high post of governor-general,t expressly on 
account of the ability and perseverance 
which he had brought to bear on the in- 
tricate and little understood question of 
Indian revenue. Wis pacific disposition 
was likewise viewed as affording a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the striet injunctions of 
the British parliament—to shun every de- 
seription of aggressive warfare on behalf of 
the company, whether in the character of a 
principal or an ally. Upon the death of 
Mahadajee Sindia, preparations for hostili- 
ties against the Nizam were carried on by his 
young suecessor, Dowlut Rao Sindia, with the 
co-operation of the Poona anthorities and 
all the leading Mahratta chieftains.§ The 
attempts of Sir John Shore at friendly 
mediation were treated with insulting indif- 
ferenee by the Mahrattas, so soon as they 


in 1789, from four to five million, on which sum a 
dividend of ten-and-a-half per cent. was now paid. 
t{ General Medows had been offered the position 
on the expected resignation of Lord Cornwallis; but 
he declined it, declaring his intention of staying in 
India just long enough “to lead the storming party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over;” and no 
longer. Ile adds, that he had saved £10,000 out of 
the liberal] appointments of the company, and should 
feel amply compensated if they prononneed “ the la- 
bourer worthy of his hire.”—(Auber’s Jndia, ii., 121.) 
§ Tookajee Holear and the rajah of Berar, with 
the representative of the Puar and other influential 
familics, took the field; while the Guicowars from 
Guzerat, and others, sent detachments to join the gen- 
eral assembly of Mahrattas, cathcred together for the 
last time under the nominal authority of the peishwa, 
Madhoo Rao H., who was himself completely con- 
trolled by Nana lurnavees.—(Duff, iii, 111.) 
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perecived his determination of preserving a 
strict neutrality. ‘The Nizam advaneed to 
Beder, where the cnemy hastened to give 
him battle. After an indecisive action, he 
retreated by night to Kurdla, a small fort 
surrounded by hills. Ile was hesieged, 
closely blockaded, and compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the most iguominious con- 
cessions, which, if carried out, would have 
completely erippled his resourees, and left 
him at the merey of his old foe, Nana 
Furnavees. But at this crisis the “ Mah- 
ratta Machiavelli”? overreaehed himself. 
The severity and excess of his precautionary 
measures wrought upon the high spirit of 
the young peishwa (then one-and-twenty 
years of age) with unexpected violence, 
and, in a moment of deep depression, 
eaused by the indignity to which he was 
subjected, he flung himself from a terrace of 
the palace, and expired in the course of 
two days, after expressing a strong desire 
that his consin, Bajec Rao, should sueceed 
to the authority of which he had been 
defranded.* This arrangement would have 
been generally popular; for Bajce Rao, then 
about twenty years of age, bore a high cha- 
racter for skill in manly and military exer- 
cises, and was besides deeply read in ancient 
Brahminical lore, and a studious follower of 
the intricate observances of caste. Beneath 
this fair surface lay, as Nana Furnavees 
truly deelared, the weakness of his father 
Ragoba, and the wickedness of lis mother 
Anundee Bye, as yet undeveloped. 

The talents of Bajee Rao, even had they 
been likely to be used for good instead of 
for evil, would probably have been equally 
opposed to the views of the minister, who 
wanted a mere puppet to oceupy the musnud 
on publie occasions, and then return to his 
gilded prison. With this intent he eaused 
the widow of the late Madhoo Rao II. 
(herself a mere child) to adopt an infant, 
whom he proclaimed peishwa.  Sindia 
espoused the cause of Bajece Rao, and the 
dissensions which followed enabled Nizam 
Ali to procure a release from three-fourths 
of the ecessions and payments stipulated for 
by the treaty of Kurala. 

The remaining events during the admin- 
istration of Sir Jolin Shore may be briefly 

* Bajee Rao had endeavoured to open a seerct in- 
tereourse with Madhoo Rao, which being discovered 
by Nana Furnavees, drew severe reproaehes and 
more strict surveillanee on both cousins.—(Dulf.) 

t In this year the Caleutta bench, and orientalists 
in general, sustained a heavy loss in the death of the 
upright judge and distinguished scholar, Sir William 


or 
noted. Fyzoolla Khan, the Rohilla ruler of 
Rampore and its dependent districts, died in 
1794.4 lis eldest son, Mohammed Ali, 
sueeecded to the government, but was 
seized and murdered by his younger brother, 
Gholam Mohammed Khan, who was in turn 
deposed by the conjoined troops of tlic 
Inglish and the vizier. A jaghire of ten 
lacs of revenue was conferred on Ahmed 
Ali, the youthful son of the murdered ruler ; 
provision was made for the maintenanee of 
Gholam Mohammed, who came to reside at 
Benares, under the proteetion of the Bri- 
tish government; and the treasures and 
remaining territory of the late Fyzoolla 
Khan, were delivered up to the wasteful 
and profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlal. 

Mohammed Ali, of Areot, died in 1795, 
aged scventy-cight, and was sueceeded by 
his eldest son, Omdut-al-Omrah. In the 
same year the English effected the com- 
plete reduction of the Duteh settlements 
in Ceylon, Malacea, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin, and the Cape of Good Ilope.t Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah died in 1797. A dispute con- 
eerning the succession arose between his 
brother Sadut Ali, and his alleged son 
Vizier Ali, a youth of seventeen, said to be 
of spurious descent.6 Sir John Shore 
eventually decided in favour of the former, 
with whom he entered into a new treaty, by 
which the fort of Allahabad was made over 
to the English, the annual subsidy inereased 
to seventy-six lacs of rupees, twelve lacs 
guaranteed by the vizier as compensation 
money for the expenses incurred in the 
recent interference, and an annual pension 
of a Jae and a-half of rupces settled on 
Vizier Ali, beside other arrangements re- 
garding the support of the company’s troops, 
deemed necessary for the defenee of Oude. 

In the beginning of 1798, the governor- 
general, who had been raised to the peerage 
with the title of Lord Teignmonth, resigned 
his position on aecount of ill-health, and 
returned to England. Despite his high 
character as a finaneier, the pecuniary re- 
sults of his four years’ sway were disastrous, 
and the scourge of war was but temporarily 
delayed. Tippoo evidently waited an oppor- 
tunity to renew hostilities; and the expen- 
sive preparations made to invade Mysoor, in 
Jones, aged forty-eight. JIe was the first president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Warren Hastings 
the patron, and Charles Wilkins a member. 

t These conquests were mainly effected throug): 
the zeal of Lord Jlobart, governor of Madras. 

§ On inguiry, it appeared that the alleged children 
of Asuf-ad-Dowlah were all supposititious. 


the event of his taking part with the Dutch, 
together with the requirements of the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, obliged the 
supreme goycrnment, in 1796, to open the 
treasury for a loan bearing twelve per cent. 
interest. In the following year, imereasing 
involvements compelled a considerable re- 
duction in the investments—a step never 
taken, it will be recollected, except under 
the stern pressure of necessity. 
ApMintstration oF Lorp Mornincton 
(Manquis Wetiestey.)— An impending 
war with Mysoor, intricate political rela- 
tions based on the temporary interest of 
other native powers, an exhansted trea- 
sury, and an increasing debt,—such were 
the difficulties that awaited the successor of 
Lord Teignmouth. After some delay, the 
choice—happily for England and for India— 
fell upon a nobleman no Jess distinguished 
for decision of purpose than for deliberation 
and forethought in counsel, gifted with a 
mind alike capable of grasping the grandest 
plans, and of entering into the minute de- 
tails so important to good government. 
Lord Mornington was but seven-and-thirty 
when he was selected for the ardnous office 
of exercising almost irresponsible authority 
over British India; but he had been early 
called to play an important part in public 
life, and had, from cireumstances, been led 
to regard Indian affairs with peculiar uterest, 
even before his appointment as one of the 
six commissioners of the Board of Control, 
* The Earl of Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) was descended from an ancient family, 
whose founders went over to Ireland with Strong- 
bow, and held (on the tenure of bearing the royal 
standard * quando opus fuertt”) the castle and manor 
of Dangan, in the county Meath, where the future 
governor-general of India was horn in 1760. The 
name of his father fills an honoured place in the 
musical annals of England, as the composer of some 
of the finest chants and glees in the language: his 
mother, the Countess of Mornington, was highly 
gifted both in person and in intellect, and especially 
remarkable for foree of character, which she retained 
unimpaired even to advanced age, and transmitted 
to at least three of her sons—the subject of this 
notiee, “the Iron Duke,” and Baron Cowley. The 
death of Lord Mornington, in 1781, arrested the 
college studies of his young successor, and called 
him when seareely of age, to relinquish the classic 
pursuits by which he might else have become too 
exclusively engrossed, for the severer duties of pub- 
lic life. Close intimacy with the Cornwallis family, 
doubtless contributed to direct his attention to In- 
dian affairs; and the influence of the ton holidays 
regularly passed with Archbishop Cornwallis at Lam- 
beth Palace, from 1771 to 1779, had probably its 
effect in producing, or at least strengthening the love 
of justice and high sense of honour for which the 
young lord became distinguished, as well as in im- 


in 1793.* In this position he continued 
for the ensuing five years, attending sedu- 
lously to its duties, and availing himsclf to 
the utmost of the opportunities it afforded 
of becoming intimately acquainted with the 
condition of the E. I. Cy., the mode of goy- 
ernment adopted in the three presidencies, 
and the position and history of neighbouring 
powers. The snbjeet was, to the highest 
degree, attractive to a statesman who con- 
sidered that “the majesty of Great Britain 
was her trade, and the throne of the com- 
merce of the world the fittest object of her 
ambition.” The able and indefatigable, but 
prejudiced historian of India, was probably 
bnt imperfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and antecedents of Lord Morning- 
ton, when he remarked that he came out 
as a wat-governor: still less ground existed 
for the assertion, that his lordship had 
“possessed but little time for acquainting 
himself with the complicated affairs of 
India, when all his attention was attracted 
to a particular point.’¢ The remarkable 
letter, addressed to Lord Melville from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1798,t abundantly 
attests the extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation already accumulated by the writer, 
as well as the profound and far-sighted 
views which be had been enabled to form 
therefrom. The mental qnalifications of 
Lord Mornington werercndcred generally at- 
tractive by the dignified and courtecus bear- 
ing, and the sweet, yet powerful utterance 


planting the deep and clear views of religion which 
forméd the solace of his honoured age. His first 
care was the voluntary liquidation of his father’s 
debts; the next, a most liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of his brothers and sisters, especially for that 
of Arthur, whose capacities he early appreciated. A 
brilliant career in the Irish House of Parliament, 
was speedily followed and surpassed by his success 
as an orator in the British House of Commons, where, 
strangely cnough, his first speech was in reprobation 
of the conduct of Lord North in making Warren 
Hastings governor-gencral of India, after his un- 
pnpeinied conduct regarding the Rohillas. The 
Opinions delivercd by him on the questions of war 
with the French republic, the disputes regarding the 
regency, the abolition of the Irish parliament, and 
Catholic emancipation, have their page in history; but 
none occupy a higher place in the memory of those 
who cherish the name of the Marquis Wellesley, 
than his unwavering and indignant denunciation of 
the slave-trade, which he declared to he an “ahomi- 
nable, infamous, and hloody traflic,” the continuance 
of which it was a disgrace to Great Lritain to sanc- 
tion, even for an hour. (Tide Debate on motion 
of Mr. Dundas for gradual abolition, April, 1792.) 

+ Mill’s Judia; edited by Prof. Wilson, vi., 73. 

t Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquis Wellesley; edited by R. Montgomery 
Martin, 1., 1—16. Murray: London, 1836. 
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which enhanced the effect of his rare clo- 
quence. Hissimall but perfectly symmetrical 
fivure, formed a worthy model ‘for the chisels 
of Bacon and Chantry ; while the cascl 
of luawrence rendered the delieate but elearly 
defined outline of the nose and mouth, the 
solt, gazclle-like* eyes and dark arched 
brows, in contrast with the silver locks 
which clustered round his lofty forchead— 
scarcely less publicly known, mm his own 
time, than the remarkable profile and eagle- 
eye of his younger brother are at present. 
On his drrival in Madras, in April, 1798, 
Lord Mornington was accompanied by his 
younger brother Henry, afterwards Lord 
Cowley, in the capacity of private scere- 
tary. The future duke, then Lt.-Col. Wel- 
lesley, with his regiment (the 35rd), had 
been already some months in India. After 
a brief stay at Madras {of which presidency 
Lord Clive, the son of the hero of Arcot, 
was appointed governor), Lord Mornington 
proceeded to Calentta, and commenced a 
series of civil reforms; but his attention 
was speedily arrested by the intrigues of 
Tippoo and some }rench adventurers, who, 
though in themselves of small importance, 
might, he well knew, at any moment give 
place to, er acquire the rauk of powerfully 
supported representatives of their nation. 
In fact, schemes to that effect were in pro- 
eess of development; though the suceess of 
the British by sea and land, the yictorics of 
Nelson on the Nile, and chet of Acre by Sir 
Sidney Smith, in conjunction with Lord 
Mornington’s own measures, cventually pre- 
vented Buonaparte from putting into excen- 
tion his cherished plan of wresting from Eng- 
land her growing Indian empire. The re- 
publican general and his great adversarics, 
the brothers Wellesley, had a long series of 
diplomatic hostilities to wage in distant 
hemispheres, before the last fierce struggle 
which convulsed the European continent 
with the death-throes of the usurped an- 
thority of the citizen emperor! Their 
battle-ficlds and council-chambers, as yet, 
lay wide apart; but the Ictters of Buona- 
parte to Tippoo Sultan and to Zemaun Shah, 
the sueeessor of the fieree Doorani conqueror 
of Paniput, who had threatened to renew 
the incursions of lis grandsire mm THindoo- 
stan, served to convey an impression to the 


* This expression may savour of exaggeration or 
affeetation to persons unacquainted with Lord Wel- 
lesley. ‘Those who have watched him while speak- 
ing on subjects which touched his feelings, will, on the 
contrary, eonsider the comparison a poor ‘compliment 


native princes that a Huropean power did 
exist, eagerly waiting its opportunity to fight 
the English with their own weapons. So 
strongly impressed was ‘Tippoo with this con- 
viction, that lic sent ambassadors to the 
French governor of the Mauritins OM. Ma- 
lartic), with proposals for an offensive and 
defensive alliance against their mutnal rival, 
offering to bear the whole expenses of the 
French auxiliary force to be sent to his as- 
sistance, and to furnish them with every ac- 
enstomed allowance exeept wine and spirits, 
with which he declared himself entirely un- 
provided. The truth was, that Tippoo, in 
laudable conformity with the ordinance of 
his standard of action, the Koran, forbade 
his subjects to nse any description of intox- 
icating plants or beverages; and, as far as 
possible, causcd the white poppy and thie 
hemp-plant to be destroyed even in private 
gardens. Those only who, like Colonel Tod 
and other travelled historians, haye had the 
opportunity of scarching out for themsclycs 
authentic records illustrative of the condi- 
tion of the people of India at different 
epochs, can fully appreciate the political 
importance of this measure, and its proba- 
ble effect in tending to stay the moral and 
physical degradation which the abuse of all 
intoxicating compounds never fails to pro- 
duce, especially of that valuable medicine, 
but when misused, detestable drug, opium. 
The offer of the sultan was warmly wel- 
comed by the French governor, and a small 
detachmentt of voluntcers sent to Malabar, 
and reccived as an earnest of further assist- 
anee. Lord Mornington addressed repeated 
remonstrauces to Tippoo respeeting this no- 
torious breach of faith; and reecived, in re- 
turn, the same empty professions of good-will 
which had been previously made to Lord 
Cornwallis. There was but one course to 
he taken with a man who mit all argu- 
ments regarding the hostile operations in 
which he was engaged hy positive denial 
or wilful silence; and the governor-general, 
despite the exhausted treasury and financial 
involvements which even a peace-governor 
had been unable to avoid, now found him- 
self compelled to prepare for the renewal of 
war. Ile proceeded to Madras, where, by 
infusing his own spirit into this herctoforc 
venal and ineapable presidcney, he procured 


toeyes gifted with the power of reflecting every vary- 
ing phase of thought and feeling, but ever tender 
and gazelle-like in repose. 

+ About 150; composed of convicted criminals and 
the refuse of the rabble of the island. —( Despatches.) 


1 


the adoption of measures for the complete 
equipment of the armies on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. The conduct of 
Nizam Ali, the subahdar of the Deccan, 
afforded much ground for uneasiness. The 
refusal of Sir John Shore to suffer the Eng- 
lish subsidiary detachment to fight against 

the Mahrattas, had induced him to raise 
| a large corps, traied and officered by 
French adventurers, under the immediate 
superintendence of a M, Raymond, who was 
justly suspected of being in communication 
with Tippoo. Lord Mornington felt that 
the course of events might render this 
body a nucleus for all powers and persons 
jealous or envious of British supremacy. 
He therefore hastened to make overtures 
for a closer alliance with the Nizam ; and on 
the lst of September, a new treaty was con- 
eluded, by which the subsidiary detachment 
in his service was increased from two to six 
battalions, and the Ii. I. Cy. became pledged 
for his protection against any unjust de- 
mands on the part of the Mahrattas. The 
Nizam consented to the immediate dis- 
| bandment of Raymond’s corps, and the 
| surrender of their oflicers as prisoners of 
| war; but as he manifested some hesitation 
regarding the fulfilment of these stipula- 
tions, the French cantonments were unex- 
pectedly surrounded by the whole Inglish 
force, In conjunction with a body of the 
Hyderabad cavalry. The men, already dis- 
| affected,* npon a promise of continued 

employment and the payment of arrears, laid 
down their weapons; the officers were 
quietly arrested, and, in a few hours, 14,000 
men, possessing a train of artillery and a 
well-supphed arsenal, were completely dis- 
armed and disorganised. The private 
property and arrears due to the officers were 
carefully secured to them by the governor- 
general, and arrangements made for their 
honourable treatment and speedy transport 
to their own conntry. 

‘Phe primary importance of neutralising 
the danger of French influence at the court 
of the Nizam, did not blind Lord Morning- 
ion to the advisability of avoiding hostilities 
with the Mahrattas, The supremacy of 


| 


* M. Raymond, a man of considerable talent, died 
a few months before these events, and a struggle for 
aseendaney had induced disunion among the troops, 
who, it may be added, were avowed red republicans. 

+ Words of Lord Cornwallis. 

{ Wellesley Despatches, v., 16. 

§ The army assembled at Vellore execeded 20,000 
men, including 2,635 cavalry, and 4,381 Muropeans ; 
to whieh was added the 6,600 men serving with the 
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Nana Furnavees and his baby peishwa, had 
given place to that of Sindia and Bajec 
Nao, with whom Nana had become partially 
reconciled ; and through his influence, a 
pledge of co-operation, in the event of a 
war with Mysoor, was given by them, but 
apparently with the most treacherous intent. 

These precantionary ineasures concluded, 
Lord Mornington felt himself in a position 
to bring matters to an issue. The “ violent 
and faithless’’+ character of the sultan, ren- 
dered it necessary to take summary steps 
for the reduction of his power and arro- 
gance, which had again become alarming. 
The abandonment of his French connexions 
was at first all that was desired ; but the ex- 
pense of military preparations having been 
incurred—the cession of the maritime pro- 
vince of Canara, with other territory and a 
large sum of money, the establishment of ac- 
credited residents on the part of the E. I. Cy. 
and their allies at his capital, and the expul- 
sion of all Frenchmen from his service and 
dominions, were now demanded. ‘Tippoo 
resorted to his old plan of evasion, hoping to 
procrastinate until the season for attacking 
Seringapatam should be past; and when hard 
driven, wrote a tardy consent to receive an 
English envoy to negotiate terms of more 
intimate alhance with that nation, while, at 
the same time, in lis capacity of citizen and 
wearer of the red cap of hberty, he dispatched 
an enibassy to the French Directory, solicit- 
ing speedy assistance “ to attack and anni- 
ilate for ever our common enemies.’ } 

As on a previous occasion, his duplicity 
was met bya declaration of war; and on the 
5th of March, the British foree, under 
General (afterwards Lord) Harris, and that 
of the Nizam under his son Mcer Alum, 
entered the Mysoor territory, with the intent 
of marching directly upon the capital. Lord 
Mornington truly declared, “that an army 
more completely appointed, more amply and 
liberally supplied in every department, or 
more perfect in its discipline and in the 
acknowledged expericnee, ability, and zcal 
of its oflicers, never took the field in India.”’§ 
The very abundance of the equipments of 
the invaders fornied, in some sort, an ims 


Nizam, and a large body of Myderabad eayalry. 
The army of the western coast, assembled at Cana- 
nore, under Gencral Stuart, amounted to 6,420 
men, of whom, 1,617 were Europeans ; while a third 
corps, under Colonels Read and Brown, from the 
southern districts of the Carnatie, at once threat- 
ened the cnemy in flank, and seeured abundance of 
provisions to the main body of the invaders. A Bri- 
tish flect, under Admiral Rainier, lay off the coast. 


‘which they were eneumbered; until 
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pediment to their speedy progress; and 
this circumstance, together with the cum- 
brous baggage of the Nizain’s troops, and 
the immumerable camp followers, tended ta 
produce so much confusion, that the forees 
were repeatedly compelled to halt, and 
destroy a part of the mass of stores with 
at 
length, the loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, became sufliciently con- 
siderable to excite alarm. Nearly the whole 
of the draught and carriage bullocks, com- 
prising upwards of 60,000, died in the 
mareh to Seringapatam, although it was 
scarcely retarded a day by the opposition of 
the enemy. In the meantime, General 
Stuart, with the force from Bombay, had 
crossed the western frontier, and been at- 
tacked on the 6th of March, by the snltan 
with a superior foree, near Periapatam. 
After a brisk action, in which the rajah of 
Coorg effectively seconded the English 
general by personal bravery and commis- 
sariat supplies,* Tippoo, being worsted, 
drew off his army, and hastened to mect 
the main body of the enemy under Gencral 
Tlarris. his he accomplished near Mala- 
velly, on the Madoor river, but was again 
defeated with heavy loss. Tis subsequent 
attempts to impede or harass the progress 
of the invaders, were frustrated by their un- 
expected changes of route; and he learned 
with dismay, that the battering train, with 
the last of the army, had actnally crossed 
the Cauvery fifteen miles east of Scringapa- 
tam, while he was yet at a distanee, keep- 
ing guard in an opposite direction,—an 
indubitable proof how greatly his system 
of intelligence fell short of that maintained 
by his father. Deeply disappointed, he 
summoned his chicf officers to his pre- 
sence. “We have arrived,” he said, “at 
our last stage; what is your determina- 
tion?” To die with you,” was the unani- 
mous reply; and the assembly separated, 


* The rajah of Coorg had colleeted 6,360,000 Ibs. 
of rice, and 560,000 lbs. of grain, for the use of the 
troops; and his whole conduct during the present 
war, warranted praise equal to that awarded him on 
the previous oceasion, of having been “the only ally 
who had performed all his obligations with fide- 
Nty, efficiency, and hononr.”—(lfysoor, iii, 247.) 
It is no disparagement to the acknowledged merits 
and peculiarly chivalrous character of the rajah, to 


‘add, that he had the deepest wrongs, both as re- 


garded family and national relationship, to avenge 
upon the usurping dynasty. The reduction of Coorg 
had been at tirst effeeted by Hyder, through trea- 
cherous interference, dnring a contested suecession. 
Of the two families, one was destroyed; the repre- 
sentative of the other (Veer Majunder) eseaped 
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after a tearful farewell, having resolved to 
intercept the expected passage of the 
Inglish across the stream to the island on 
which Scringapatam is situated, aud make 
death or victory the issue of a single battle. 
The equipments of the sultan were in order, 
and his troops well placed to contest the 
fords; but the advancing foe did not ap- 
proach them, but took up a pasition on the 
south-western side of the fort, on the 5th of 
April, exactly one month after crossing the 
Mysoor fronticr, having advaneed at the 
rate of not seven miles a-day on hostile 
ground, and not five from the commence- 
ment of the march. The consequence of 
this unexpected tardiness, and of great loss 
of stores, was, that despite the cxtraordi- 
nary supplics assembled hy the governor- 
gencral, it was ascertained, on the 18th of 
April, that but cighteen days’ provision for 
the fighting men, at half allowance, re- 
mained in store.t The siege was of necessity 
carried on with the utmost diligenee. The 
sultan made overtures for peace, but re- 
jected the terms of the preliminary treaty 
now proposed—namely, the surrender of 
his remaining maritime territories, and of 
half his entire dominions, with the pay- 
ment of two crore of sicca rnpces, and the 
total renunciation of French auxiliaries. 


Every hour’s delay rendered the position of | 


the allics more critical; and on the 28th, 
when the sultan renewed his proposals for a 
conference, he was informed that no ambas- 
sadors would be received unless accom- 
panied by four of his sons and four of his 
ecnerals (including Scyed Ghofar) as hostages, 
with a crore of rupecs, in token of sincerity. 

No answer was returned. Tippoo’s_ he- 
reditary aversion to the Hnglish had been 
raised to the highest piteh by the represen- 
tatives of the French adventurers about his 
person. Naturally sanguine, he had bnoyed 
himself up with expectations of the arrival 
of snuccours direct from France, from Egypt, 
from the hands of Tippoo, and upon the out- 
break of the previous war, hastened to join the Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding the ruthless manner in whieh 
the population and resourees of his country had 
been treated, he was able, by his intelligence and 
activity, to aid materially the operations of the 
Bombay army. Mill, who is little inclined to bestow 
praise on Indian princes, speaks of him as possess- 
ing a remarkable “enlargement of mind, and dis- 
playing a generosity and a heroism worthy of a 
more civilised state of society.”—(v., 453.) Col. 
Wilks narrates many actions which confirm this tes- 
timony. So, also, does Major Dirom’s Narrative. 

+ There must have been, also, much disgraceful 
jobbery, the effects of whieh were happily neutral- 
ised by a publie tender of 1,200 bullock-loads of rice. 
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| or from the Mauritius; and when at length 


the progress of the siege drew from him a 
sincere attempt at negotiation, his haughty 
spirit could not brook the humiliating con- 
ditions named as the price of peace, and he 
suffered hostilities to proceed, comforting 
himself with the idea that Seringapatam 
was almost invincible; that the fulure of 
supplies would probably even now compel 
the enemy to withdraw; and that, at the 
worst, “it was better to die like a soldier, 
than to live a miserable dependent on the 
infidels, in the list of their pensioned rajahs 
and nabobs.” Despite the manliness of 
Tippoo’s words, his deeds evinced a strange 
mixture of indecision and childish eredulity. 
For years he had shown himself the bigoted 


| and relentless persecutor of his Hindoo 


subjects; and so effectual had been his 
measures, that only two Brahminical tem- 
ples remained open throughout his domi- 
nions. Yet now, those very Brahmins, 
whom he had compelled to violate the first 
rules of their creed, by fleshing their 


| weapons on the bodies of sacred animals, 


were entreated to put up prayers on his 


| behalf, and the jebbum* was performed at 


| law to deprecate an expected calamity. 


great cost by the orders of a Mussnlman 
sovereign, to whom all kinds of magical 
incantation were professedly forbidden, 
and who simultaneously put up earnest 


| and reiterated prayers in the mosque, re- 


questing thereto the fervent amen of his 
attendants. Then he bctook himself to the 
astrologers, and from them received state- 
ments calculated to deepen the depression 


| by which his mind was rapidly becoming 
| unhinged. 
/ might well furnish them with a clue to 
| decypher the predictions of the stars, and 


The evident progress of affairs 


a set of diagrams were graycly exhibited as 
warranting the conclusion, that so long as 


| Mars should remain within a partieular 


eirele, the fort would hold out: he would 
touch the limit on the last day of the lunar 


| mouth, the 4th of May; then it would be 


advisable to offer the oblations prescribed by 
It 
is possible that the true movers in this 
singular scene may have been certain faith- 
ful servants of Tippoo Sultan, who, as the 
danger increased, beheld with gricf his 
accustomed energy give place to a sort 
of despairing fatalism, alternating with 
bursts of forced gaicty, which were cchoed 

* See previous p, 357. 

+ Baird was taken prisoner with the curvivors of 
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back by the parasites by whom he had 
beeome exclusively surrounded. Seyed 
Ghofar was one of the most zealous and 
able of the Mysoorean commanders. A\I- 
though wounded at an early period of the 
siege, he did not relax his exertions for the 
defenee of the capital, or his efforts to 
awaken its master to action, despite the 
despairing exclamation—“ He is surrounded 
by boys and flatterers, who will not even 
let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the result. I am going 
about in search of death, and cannot find 
it.” On the 8rd of May, a practicable 
breach (100 feet wide) was effected. 
the morning of the 4th, the sultan offered 
the oblation before arranged; and after an 
attempt to ascertain the aspect of his des- 
tiny by the reflection of his own face in a 
jar of oil, returned to his accustomed 
station on the fortifications. Seyed Ghofar, 
seeing the trenches unusually crowded, sent 
word that the attack was about to com- 
mence; but the courtiers persuaded their 
infatuated lord that the enemy would never 
dare the attempt by dayhght; and he re- 
plied, that it was doubtless right to be on the 
alert, although the assault would certainly 
not be made except under cover of night. 

Excited by such mistaken security, the 
brave officer hastened towards the sultan. 
“} will go,” said he, ‘and drag him to the 
breach, aud make him see by what a set of 
wretches he is surrounded: I will compel 
him to exert himself at this last moment.” 
The arrival of a party of pioneers, to cut off 
the approach of the foe by the southern 
rampart, induced him to delay his intention 
for the purpose of first giving them their 
instructions; and, while thus engaged, a 
cannon-ball struck him lifeless to the 
ground, and saved him from witnessing the 
realisation of his worst anticipations. 

Tippoo was about commencing his noon- 
day repast, when he learned with dismay 
the fate of his brave servant. ‘The meal was 
scarcely ended before tidings were brought 
of the actual assault, and he hastened to the 
breach along the northern rampart. 

The leader of the storming party was 
Major-gencral Baird, who had, at his own 
request, been dceputed to head the attack on 
the fortress, within whose walls he had been 
immured in irons for three years and a-half.+ 
The hope of releasing eaptives treacheronsly 
detained, and of preventing such faithless 
outrages for the future, would, apart from 


Col. Baillie's detachment, and not released until 1784. | less commendable feclings, have been suili- 


On - 


cient to exeite to the utmost a less ardent | 
temperament, Mounting the parapet of 
the breach, in view of both armics he drew 
his sword, and, in a votce which thrilled 
through every heart, called to the columns 
into which the assaulting foree* lad been 
divided, ‘to follow him and prove them- 
selves worthy the name of British soldiers.” 
A forlorn haope, composed of a sergeant 
and twelve men, led the van of cither 
column, followed by two subaltern detach- 
ments, and were met on the slope of the 
breach by a small but resolute body of My- 
sooreans. Nearly the whole of the first com- 
batants perished, but their place was rapidly 
supplied by the forees led by Baird; and in 
six minutes after the energetic call to arms, 
the British colours were planted on the 
summit of the breach. ‘This important step 
accomplished, much danger and difficulty 
remained ; for the traverses, especially along 
the northern rampart, were stronger than 
had been expected, and the sultan in 
person animated the exertions of his de- 
fenders, After much hard fighting, the 
British columns overcame all intermediate 
obstacles, and menaced Tippoo and his sup- 
porters both in front and rear, ‘The confa- 
sion then became complete: the Mysooreans 
fied in varions directions; some through a 
gateway in the rampart opening on the 
palace, some over the fortifications, and others 
by a water-gate leading to the river, ‘The 
sultan, after long fighting on feot, being 
slightly wounded, was seen to mount his 
horse, but what he had next done, no one 
knew. It was conjectured that he had taken 
refuge within the palace; and the chief per- 
sons admitted to his confidence during the 
last few perilous days, alleged that obscure 
hints had escaped him of an intention to fol- 
low the ancient Indian custom, by putting to 
death the females of his tamily, destroying 
certain private papers, and then sallying 
forth to perish on the swords of his foes. 
According to instructions previously framed, 
Major Allan was deputed to proceed to the 
paluce with a flag of truce, and offer protec- 
tion to Tippoo and evcry one in it, on the 
proviso of immediate and unconditional snr- 
render. The major laid aside his sword, in 
evidence of his peaceable intentions, and 
prevailed upon the attendants to conduct 
him and two brother officers to the presence 


* Comprising 2.494 Europeans, and 1,882 natives. 
t The fact was subsequently ascertained by ex- 
huming the bodies. Vhe rumour being in itself 
sufliciently probable, may palliate, but cannot justify, 
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of the two eldest sons of ‘Vippoo, from whom 
he with difliculty obtained warrant for the 
occupation of the palaec, within which 
many hundred armed men were assembl d ; 


while, without the walls, a large body of | 


troops were drawn up, with General Baird 
at their lead. ‘The fieree excitement of a 
hard-won field had been increased by the 
horrible and only too well authenticated 
information of the massacre of about thir- 
teen Europeans taken during the siege ;f 
yet the torrent of cxceration and invective 
was hushed in decp silence when the sous of 
the hated despot passed throngh the ranks as 
prisoners, on their way to the British camp. 
The royal apartments were searched, due 
care being taken to avoid inflicting any 
needless injury on the feelings of the ladies 
of the harem, by removing them to distinct 
rooms; but still the important question re- 
mained unanswered—what had become of 
the sultan ? 

At length it was discovered that private 
intelligence had reached the killedar, or 
chief officer in command, that ‘Tippoo was 
lying under the arch of the gateway open- 
mig on the inner fort. General Baird pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and searched a dense 
mass of dead and dying, but without suc- 
ecss, until a Hindoo, styled Rajalt Khan, 


who lay wounded uear the patanquin of | 
the sultan, pointed out the spot where his — 


master had fallen. ‘Tippoo had reccived two 
musket-balls in the side, when his horse 
being wouuded sank under him. Rajah 
Khan, after vainly striving to carry lim 
away, urged the necessity of disclosing his 
rank as the sole chance for his preservation. 
This Tippoo peremptorily forbade, and con- 
tinued to lic prostrate from the loss of blood 
and fatigue, half-buried under a heap of 


his brave defenders, until an English soldier | 


coming up to the spot, strove to seize the 


gold buckle of his sword-belt, upon which | 


he partly raised himself, seized a sabre that 
lay beside him, and aimed a desperate blow 


at his assailant, who, in return, shot him | 


through the temple. . 

Thus perished ‘Tippoo Sultan, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age. The body, 
when eventually dragged forth, was found 


to have beeu rifled of every ornament cxcept | 


an amulet on the right arm, immediately | 


below the shoulder.r The head was un- 


the threats used by General Baird to the princes and 
others, who had surrendered on the faith of the 
assurances of Major Allan, to draw from them the 


whereabouts of Tippoo.—(Thointon’s Ludia, iii. 59.) 


| diction of Hyder was fulfilled: the empire 


| to throw a false halo over his character ; but 
| admiration for his personal bravery, or even 
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covered, and, despite the ball which had ' 


entered a little above the right ear and 


lodged in the cheek, and threc wounds in | 


the body, the stern dignity of the counte- 
nance,* its glowing complexion, the expres- 
sion of the dark full eyes unclosed and sur- 
mounted by small arched eyebrows marred 
by no distortion, were altogether so life- 
like, that the effect, heightened by the rich 
colouring of the waistband and shoulder- 
belt, almost deceived the bystanders; and 
Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan bent 
over the body by the uncertain and flicker- 
ing glare of torch-light, and felt the pulse 
and heart, before being conviuced that they 
were indeed looking on a corpse.t ‘The 
remains were deposited beside those of 
Hyder Ali, in the superb mausoleum of Lal) 
Baug, with every ceremonial demanded by 
Mussulman usage. The minute-gun and 
other military honours, practised by Euro- 
peans, were paid by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, a ceremonial which, how- 
ever well intended, was misplaced. It 
would have been better taste to have suf- 
fered the bereaved family of the sultan, 
who had died in defence of his capital, to 
bury their dead, undisturbed by the presence 
of his triumphant foes. Terrific peals of 
thunder and lightning,t to an extent re- 
markable even in that tempestuous district, 
burst over the island of Seringapatam, and 
formed a fitting close to the funereal rites 
of the second and last represcutative of a 
brief but blood-stained dynasty. The pre- 


he had won his son had lost, and with it 
life itself. The romantic circumstances 
attendaut on the death of Tippoo may tend 


better-grounded praise for his excellent 


* The sultan was about five feet ten inches in 
height, had a short neck and square shoulders; his 
limbs were slender, fect and hands remarkably small, 
and nase aquiline. His dress consisted of a jacket of 
fine white linen, loose drawers of flowered chintz, a 
crimson girdle, with a handsome pouelh slung over 
his shoulder by a belt of red and green silk. 

7 This expression, says Col. Wilks, was noticed 
only by those who saw ‘lippoo for the first time; it 
wore off the more speedily owing to his excessive 
garrality and harsh, inharmonious voice. 

t Two oflicers and several privates were killed. 

§ Mistery of Mysoor, iii., 269. 

|| On the 4th of May, there were in the fart 
13,739 regular traops, and 8,100 autside and in the 
intrenchments, with [20 Frenchmen, under the com- 
mand of a chef de brigade, M. Chapuis. In the as- 
sault, 8,000 Mysooreans were killed, ineluding twenty- 
four price officers killed and wounded, beside 


measnre in striving to put down the use of 
intoxicating preparations, which had become 
a very curse to India, must not be permitted 
to disguise the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, his career was one of blood and rapine, 
beside which that of Hyder appears just and 
compassionate. 

‘lippoo manifested remarkable industry in 
his endeavours to establish the reputation 
of a reformer; but the regulations framed 
for the government of his dominions, were 
enforced by penalties of so revolting a cha- 
racter, as alone to prove the lawgiver 
unfit to exercise authority over his fellow- 
men; equally so, whether these were 
prompted by diabolical wickedness, or the 
aberrations of a diseased intellect. “ His- 
tory,” says Colonel Wilks, ‘exhibits no prior 
example of a code perverting all possible 
purposes of punishment as a public example, 
combining the terrors of death with cold- 
blooded irony, filthy ridicule, and obscene 
mutilation—the pranks of a monkey with 
the abominations of a monster.”’§ Such a 
despotism, hased on usurpation and frand, 
and exercised with unparalleled ferocity, 
Britain may well rejoice in having been per- 
mitted to abolish. 

The total military establishment of 
Tippoo was estimated at about 100,000, 
including matchlockmen and peons (revenue 
officers or police); his field army at 47,470 
effective troops. The granaries, arsenals, 
and magazines of all kinds in Seringapatam, 
were abundantly stored ;|| but a very exag- 
gerated idea had, as is commonly the case, 
been formed of the amount of his treasure 
in gold and jewels, the total value of which 
did not reach a million and a-half sterhng, 
aud was ecutirely appropriated by the con- 
quering army. In acknowledgment of the 
energy and forethought displayed by the 


numbers of inferior rank. The total loss of the 
British, during the siege, was twenty-two officers 
killed and forty-five wounded (twenty-five of these 
in the stortaing of the citadel) ; rank and file—ZEuzo- 
peans, 181 killed, 622 wounded, twenty-two missing: 
natives, 119 killed, 420 wounded, and 100 missing. 
In the fort were found 929 pieces of ordnance (373 
brass guns, sixty mortars, eleven howitzers, 466 tron 
guns, and twelve mortars), of which 287 were mounted 
on the fortifications: there were also 424,400 round 
shot; 520 lbs. of gunpowder, and 99,000 muskets, 
carbines, &e. Within the fortress were cleven large 
powder-magazines ; seventy-two expense magazines ; 
‘eleven armories for making and furnishing small 
arms; three buildings with machines for boring 
guns; four large arsenals, and seventeen other store- 
houses, containing accoutrements, swords, &e.; and 
many granaries abundantly filled with provisions of 
every description.—(Beatson’s War with Zippoo.) 
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governor-general, mm directing the whole 
resources of British India to one point, and 
thus, humanly speaking, ensuring suecess 
in a single eampaign, he was raised a step in 
the peerage,* and informed that, by the eon- 
eurrent authority of his majesty’s ministers 
and the Court of Directors, a portion of the 
spoils of Scringapatam, to the value of 
£100,000, would be direeted to be appro- 
priated for his use, the remainder to be 
divided among the troops. Lord Wellesley 
was far from rich, but he unhesitatingly 
refused this tempting offer, as an eneroach- 
ment on the eiaims of the army, and, more- 
over, as being an injurious precedent, likely 
to afford the future arbiters of peaee and 
war, in India, pecuniary temptations to a 
belligerent poliey. A star and badge of the 
order of St. Patrick, composed of some of 
Tippoo’s jewels, was all that lhe accepted 
atthe time. Jn 1801, an annuity of £5,000 
was settled on him by the company. 
Unfortunately, this memorable example 
of disinterestedness did not prevent some 
very disereditable proceedings with regard 
to the distribution of the prize-money ; and 
the eommander-in-ehief (Harris) and_ six 
general officers (Floyd, Baird, Popham, 
Bridges, Stuart, and Hartley), were con- 
sidered by the home authorities to have 
appropriated to themselves a very undue 
proportion; General Harris, in partieular, 
having received one-eighth instead of one- 
sixteenth part of the whole. The eommand 
of Seringapatam was entrusted by Harris 
to Colonel Wellesley, much to the displea- 
sure of Gencral Baird, who exelaimed— 
“ Before the sweat was dry on my brow, I 
was superseded by an inferior oflicer !” The 
governor-general showed his conviction of the 
propricty of the measure, by subsequently 
investing his brother with the superinten- 
dence of the civil government of Mysoor. 
As, despite his strong family affection, Lord 
Wellesley is universally acknowledged to 
have been distinguished for a judicious and 
impartial selection of particular men for 
particular positions, perfect reliance may be 
placed on his own assertion, that, despite 
the jealousy to which the appointment made 


* Rather a doubtful advantage in the sight of the 
receiver, who was wont to allude to the merging of 
an English earldom into an Irish marquisate, as hav- 
ing changed his English ale into Irish buttermilk. 

+ Baird could not be trusted with such authority. 

{ Tippoo left three legitimate and seventeen ille- 
gitumate children; twenty-four died before him. 

§ The chiefs of districts submitted cheerfully to the 
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by Iarris would give rise among the senior 


have originated it if neeessary, simply be- 
eause, from his “knowledge and expericnee 
of the diseretion, judgment, temper, and 
integrity” of Colonel Wellesley, le eon- 
sidered him “the most proper for the ser- 
viee.’*+ The gencrous warmth with which 


Lord Wellesley cherished the abilities of his | 


younger hrothers, was, it may be thought, 


7 

| 

oflicers, he confirmed, and would 3 
| 

| 


part of his private rather than public cha. | 


racter; but it was eloscly allied with the 
active benevolenee which formed the main- 
spring of his whole eareer. ‘The eadets of 
the serviee found themselves, for the first 
time, the objeets of almost parental serutiny. 
Talent, zeal, and industry were found to 
ensure a better weleome at government- 
house, tnder an administration celebrated 


for a singular union of oriental magnifi- | 


cenee, patrician refinement, and scholastie | 


lore, than patronage, high birth, or the yet 
more congenial aristocraey of talent could 
obtain, unsupported by meritorious service. 

The disposition made by Lord Wellesley 
of the newly-conquered territory, was warmly 
approved in England, aud excited in India 
a general feeling of surprise at its equity 
and moderation. ‘The fortress of Vellore, 
in the Carnatic, was fitted up for the family 
of Tippoo,t and an allowance made for their 
support, more liberal than that previously 
assigned by him; his ehief officers were all 
provided for by jaghires or pensions, dis- 
pensed with a well-considered munificence, 


which furnished a striking contrast to the 


parsimonious dealings of their late master. 
The affections of the Hindoo population 
were eonciliated§ by an unlooked-for act of 
generosity. Cham Raj, the pageant-sove- 
reign placed by Hyder on the throne of 
Mysoor in 1772, died of smallpox in 1796. 
He had been regularly exhibited in public 


at the aunnal feast ealled the Dussera; but | 
Tippoo chose to dispense with the eere- | 


mony of nominating a successor, and caused 


the son of Cham Raj, a child of two years , 


old, to be removed with his great-grand- 
mother (a woman of above ninety), his grand- 


mother, and other female relatives, from the | 


Dhoondea Waugh, a Mahratta, who after serving | 


under Tippoo, set up for himself as leader of a pre- 
datory band, was taken prisoner, and remained in eon- 
finement for years in the fortress of Seringapatam. 
Amid the general confusion of the assault he managed 
to eseape, and soon colleeted round him a daring 
band of freebooters; nor was it until after sever 


months’ hostilities, that he was at length defeated and 


conquerors. The only opposition offered was that of | slain in a charge of cavalry led by Col. Wellesley. 


| 


ancient Ilindoo palace to a miserable hovel, 


where they were found by the English 
authorities, in 1799, in a state of deep 
poverty and humiliation. Their sorrow was 
turned into joy and gratitude on being in- 
formed that the conquerors had resolved, 
not simply to restore them to liberty, but 
to place the young prince Kistna Raj 
Oodaveer on the thirone* of lis fathers, 
in their aneient capital of Mysoor, with 
a revenue exceeding that of the former 
Hindoo kingdom. The English reserved to 
themselves, by treaty, the right of inter- 
posing with paramount authority, in the 
event of any financial or political questions 
arising similar to those which had long 
distracted the Carnatic; but so far from 
employing their unquestioned supremacy to 
vest (as had been tlie case on former ocea- 
sions) all power and profit in English fune- 
tionaries, nearly every office, civil and 
military, was left to be filled by the natives 
themselves. Poornea, the cxperieneed and 
trustworthy Hindoo chief minister under 
the usurping dynasty, was continued in 
office with the deeided approbation of the 
female guardians of the young rajah. Colo- 
nel Wellesley, in all respects, but especially 
by judicious abstinence from needless inter- 
ferenee, justified his selection for military 
commandant; while the rectitude and abihi- 
ties as a linguist, of Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Barry) Close, facilitated his satisfactory 


, fulfilment of the delieate position of politi- 


cal resident. The result was, that the 
Marquis Wellesley, at the close of his memo- 
rable administration, was enabled to deelare, 
that the actual success of the arrangement 
of Mysoor had realised his most sauguine 
expectations. 


* Literally so, for he was seated on the ancient 
ivory throne, which Aurungzebe is said to have ex- 
pressly sanctioned his ancestor in using, and which 
was found in a lumber-room of the palace after the 
siege. ‘The throne of Tippoo was taken to pieces, 
iis various parts forming splendid trophies of vic- 
tory. The ascent to the musnud was by small silver 
steps on eacli side, its support a tiger, somewhat above 
the natural size, in a standing attitude, entirely cov- 
ered with plates of pure gold, the eves and tceth being 
ne neerte" by jewels of suitable colours. A gilded 
pillar supported a canopy fringed with pearls; from 
the centre was suspended an image of the Uma, 
a bird about the size and shape of a small pigeon, 


| formed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds inlaid in 
' gold, and valued in India at 1,600 guineas. 


It was 
presented to King George IIL, as a fitting tribute to 
royalty, being generally regarded in the Kast as the 
harbinger of vietory and sovereign power to the 
favoured individual whom it deigned to avershadow. 
By a singular coincidence, a bird of this * august” 
species (for such, aceording to M. d’Herbeiot, is the 
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Of the usurpations of Hyder, hesides 
those. restored to the [Hindoo dynasty, to 
the value of thirteen lacs of pagodast per 
annuin; and after liberal provision for the 
families of Hyder and Tippoo, and their 
chief officers, a large overplus remained, 
;the division of which, between the English 
and the Nizam, formed the basis of a new 
treaty.t The former took possession of the 
fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam, 
the distriets cf Canara, including all the 
sea-coast of Mysoor, together with Coim- 
hatore and Daramporam, the intervening 
eountry between the territories of the E. 
I. Cy. on the Coromandel coast, and on that 
of Malabar; of the forts and posts forming 
the heads of the principal passes above the 
Ghauts, on the table-land of Mvsoor, and 
the distriet of Wynaad. To the Nizam were 
given territories yielding an equal revenue 
with those appropriated by the English in 
the distriets of Gooty, Goorumeondah, and 
the tract of country situated along the 
uiilitary line of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundi- 
droog, and Colar, but withont the forts, 
whieh it was considered would strengthen, 
to a dangerous extent, the position of a 
fluctuating and doubtful ally. The course 
to be adopted with regard to the Mahrattas, 
was a difficult question. The peishwa had 
wholly failed in his engagements of eo-opera- 
tion against ‘l'ippoo;§ nevertheless, the gov- 
ernor-general deemed it politic to offer him 
a share in the conquered territory on cer- 
tain conditions, which he looked upon as 
necessary preliminaries to the establishment 
of asolid and satisfactory peace; especially 
the reception of an English subsidiary foree, 
and an amicable adjustment, according to 
English arbitration, of the claim of chout 


meaning of its Persian name) built its nest in a grove 
of trees, under the shade of which the governor- 
general dictated his de-patches while resident at 
Madras, for the purpose of more conveniently super- 
intending the conduct of the war. The natives 
hailed with delight the prosperous omen, and re- 
ceived the tidings of the capture of Seringapatam as 
confirmation ef the victorious augury conveyed by 
the presence of the Uma, which the marquis was 
subsequently empowered to add to his crest, with 
the motto, “ Super Indos protulit Imperium.” 

+ A pagoda was then above eight shillings in value. 

} The whale of Vippoo’s annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 30,410,000 pagadas. ‘To the rajah of Mysoor 
was assigned 13,60,000; to Nizam Ali, 5,30,000; to the 
V3.7. Cy. 537.000; for the maintenance of the faniilies 
af Hyder and Tippoo (in charge of the British gov- 
ernment), 2,40,000; and for Kunimur-u-Deen, com- 
mander of Tippoo's cavalry, and his family (in eharge 
of the Nizam), 7,00,00 pagedas.—(Duff, ill., 177.) 

§ Bajee Rao had actually accepted a heavy brihe from 
Tippoo to break faith with the English—(Duf.) 
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long urged against the Nizam. These sti- 
pulations were peremptorily rejected ; and 
the reserved districts of Harponelly, Soonda 
above the Ghants, and others, equal in value 
to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
previously described portions, were thereupon 
shared agreeably to the articles of the parti- 
tion treaty by the company and Sadut Ali, 
A fresh contract was entered into betwecn 
the latter parties in Oetober, 1800, by which 
the Nizam, who was notorionsly ineapable 
of defending himself against the Mahrattas, 
purchased the services of additional troops 
from the company and the promise of their 
aid against every aggressor, by the cession 
of all acquisitions made from the dominions 
of Tippoo, cither by the late treaty or that 
of Seringapatam in 1792. The proposition 
originated with the minister of the Nizam ; 
and the governor-general prudently hastened 
to close an arrangement which placed the 
maintenance of the previously subsidised, as 
well as additional troops, on a more satisfac- 
tory footing than the irregular payments 
of a corrupt government. The countries 
thus ceeded yiclded a revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas. By this arrangement, 
says Mill, “the English acquired a small 
territory, with the obligation of defending a 
large one.” This is not correct, inasmuch 
as the company were previously bound, both 
by considcratious of honour and policy, to 
protect their ally in time of need; and by 
the new compact they did but secure therm- 
selves against pecuniary loss in so doing. 
Circumstances again altered their relative 
positions ; or, to speak more plainly, the Bri- 
tish power, increasing in an eddying eircle, 
manifested in this as in other cases, its inhe- 
rent tendency to absorb the misgoverned and 
unstable principalities which sought and 


‘found in its strength temporary support, 


being driven by necessity, or induced by 
ignorance or recklessness, to adopt a pro- 
cedure caleulated to induce eventually their 
political extinction. Lord Wellesley, like 
many other great statesmen, anticipated but 
very imperfectly the result of his favourite 
measure. Ile hoped to find the subsidiary 
“system instrumental in mitigating the 
turbulence of the native states of India, 
by controlling the sources of dissension, and 
eucouraging and enabling minor chiefs to 
cultivate the arts of peace in the indepen- 
dent enjoyment of their respective rights.* 
| But, in truth, the first elements of stability 
were wanting; and although the personal 
* Wellesley Despatches, iv., 151. 


rectitude and ability of a nabob or a rajah, 
or their chicf ministers, might for a time 
hold together the incongruous clements of 
Moslem and Iindoo communities, under 
an cflicient rule, distinet, so far as internal 
regulations were conecrned, from the para- 
mount power, provided that were cxercised 
with rigid moderation; yet the more fre- 
quent consequence of becoming subsidiary, 
was utter indifference on the part of the 
sovereign to the progress of a prineipality 
over which he had lost all absolute control ; 
and, on the part of his subjects, contempt 
and indifference for his diminished power. 
The oricntal idea of authority is identified 
with despotism; exercised tn every variety 
of form, from the homeltest phase of patri- 
archal sway, to the unapproached grandcur 
of Solomon: still the same in csscuce—the 
dclegated government of God. In the 
Christian world, despite the blinding in- 
fluence of our sins and imperfections, we do 
recognise, by the light of the Gospel, the 
incstimahte worth of civil liberty, The law 
of the land, apart from the individual who 
dispenses it, is the basis on which the 
nationality and independence of every Eng- 
lish and American subject rests securely. 
But to Asiatics this is still a hard saying, 
and must remain so, until the same source 
from which we learned to realise its prac- 
tical importance, be laid open to them also. 
If British supremaey prove, indeed, the in- 
strument for the spiritual and moral rege- 
neration of India, thrice blessed will be both 
giver and receiver. Yet whatever be the re- 
sult, the immediate duty is clear—to spread 
the Gospel as widely as possible, and to en- 
dleavour by good government, by just laws 
honestly administered, by Jenient taxation 
equitably assessed, to show our native sub- 
jects the value of the tree by its fruits. 

Yo return to the affairs of the subsidiary 
states. The turbulent and dangerous cha- 
racter of Vizier Ah, the rival candidate for 
the dominion of Oude, rendered it advisable 
to remove his residence from Benares to 
Caleutta. The youth remonstrated strongly, 
but withont effect; and while visiting, by 
appointment, the British resident Mr. 
Cherry, he spoke in violent terms of the 
hardship of the threatened coercion. The 
resident is represented to have behaved with 
much moderation; but Vizier Ali, giving 
vent to rage, started np and made a 
thrust at him with his sword; an example 
which, according to castern cnstom, was 
immediately followed by his attendants. 
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Mr. Cherry was killed while attempting to es- 
cape through a window, and two of his com- 
panions shared his fate. ‘The assassins, ap- 
parently in the hope of heading a general 


| insurrection, hurried to the residence of the 


English magistrate,* who, after sending his 
wife and family to the terrace on the top of 
the house, seized a long spear, took up his 
position on a narrow staircase, and delayed 
their ascent until a party of horse arrived 
and put them to flight. Vizier Ali sought re- 
fuge in the woody couutry of Bhootwal, and 


| being joined by several disaflected zemin- 


dars, soon mustered a considerable preda- 
tory force, wherewith to make incursions on 
Oude. ‘The parsimonious and timid admin- 
istration of Sadut Ali had rendered him 
extremely unpopular; and he urgently en- 
treated that the English troops might be sta- 
tioned immediately about his person to pro- 
tect him, if need were, against his own 
army, whose faithlessness and disaffection 
likewise formed his excuse for not personally 
taking the field, in co-operation with his 
allies, against their joint foe. His assistance 
was not needed ; Vizier Ali soon found him- 
self abandoned by his followers, and was, in 
December, 1800, delivered over by the rajah 
of Jeypoor to the British government, and 
detained prisoner in Fort Wilham.+ 

At the close of hostilities, the marquis 
pressed on the nabob the propriety of dis- 
banding a force which, by his own showing, 
was worse than useless. This proposition, 
Sadut Ali met by a declaration of his 
desire to resign a position which he fonnd 
full of weariness and danger. On the fur- 
ther development of his views, it appeared 
that the abdication in question was to be in 
favour of his son; and that in quitting the 
musnud, he intended to carry away the trea- 
sures and jewels inherited from Asuf-ad- 
Dowlah, leaving his successor to pay the 
arrears due to the E. I. Cy. and the native 
troops as best he could. These conditions 
were promptly rejected, and a long discus- 
sion ensued, which terminated in the dis- 
bandment of all the native troops (their ar- 
rears being first wholly liquidated), and the 
substitution of an additional European force 
(numbering, in all, 138,000 men), in return for 
which, the provinces of the Doab and Rohil- 


* Mr. Davis, father of the present Sir J. Davis. 

+ Vizier Ali was afterwards removed to Vellore, 
where his family were permitted to join him. He 
died there, a natural death.—(Davis’s Memoir.) 

{ The gross revenues of the ceded provinces 
were one crore, thirty-five lacs, 23,474 rupees. 


cundt were conceded in perpetuity. ‘To 
adjust the provisional administration of the 
ceded districts, three of the civil servants of 
the company were formed into a board of 
commissioncrs, and the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley nominated president and lieutenant- 
governor. For this appointment Lord Wel- 
lesley was blamed by the directors, as an 
evidence of partiality towards his brother, 
at the expense of the covenanted officials; 
hut the propriety of the selection (as in 
the case of Colonel Wellesley in My- 
soor) was amply justified by the result ; 
and the disinterestedness (as far as regarded 
pecuniary motives) of both nominee and 
nominator was apparent, from no emolu- 
ment being attached to the delicate and 
onerons office. By the late treaty, the tri- 
bute paid to the ruler of Oude by the nabob 
of Furruckabad (the Patan chief of a district 
in the province of Agra), was transferred to 
the E.I,Cy., and an arrangement made—it is 
said with his perfect acquiescence—by which 
he renounced political power, and was added 
to the growing list of titled stipendiaries. 
Several of the more powerful zemindars of 
the ceded territories resisted the proposed 
alterations, and made attempts at imdepen- 
dence; especially Bugwunt Sing, who pos- 
sessed the forts of Sasnée and Bidjeghur; 
the rajah Clutter Sal; and the zemindar 
of Cutchoura: but they were all overpowered 
in the course of the years 1802—1803, and 
compelled to seek safety in flight. 

The character of Sadut Ali was strikingly 
evinced, in the course of his negotiations with 
Lord Wellesley, by an attempt to win from 
the latter a sanction similar to that given 
to ‘his half-brother (Azuf-ad-Dowlah), for 
the plunder of the begum, the grandmother 
of both these hopeful rulers. The intima- 
tion was met with merited disdain; but the 
old lady, fearing to be exposed to continuous 
indirect persecution, took the prudent step 
of ensuring the peaceable enjoyment of her 
personal property, by offering to constitute 
the company her heir—a proposition which 
was gladly accepted. 

While these changes were taking place in 
Oude, others of a similar character were 
carried out in Tanjore and Arcot. Rajah 
Tuljajee died in 1787, leaving his adopted 
son and heir, Serfojee, a boy of ten years 
old, under the public tutclage of his half- 
brother, Amcer Sing, and the private gnar- 
dianship of the missionary Swartz. Ameer 
Sing succeeded for a time in persnading the 
English authorities to treat the adoption of 
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his young ward as illegal, and caused him 
to he confined and cruelly ill-treated. The 
vigilance and untiring exertion of Swartz* 
oceasioned a searching investigation, and 
the evidenee brought forward on the matter 
Jed both Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
to consider the elaims of Serfojee as well 
founded. The oppression exercised by 
Ameer Sing over the widows of the de- 
ceased rajah, was accompanied by general 
maladministration. During the first war 
with Tippoo, the management of Tanjore 
had been assumed by the English, as the 
sole means of rendering its resources ayail- 
able against the common foc; and on the 
conclusion of peace, a prolonged discussion 
arose concerning the propriety of restoring 
to power a ruler whose legal and moral 
elaims were of so questionable a character. 
The supreme government, fearing to incur 
the imputation of execssive rigour, replaced 
Ameer Sing in his former position: but the 
home authoritics do not appear to have 
approved of this decision; for in June, 1799, 
they expressly instructed Lord Wellesley 
not to relinquish possession of tlie territories 
of Arcot and Tanjore, which, in the event 
of hostilities with Tippoo, would “of course 
come under the company’s management,” 
without speeial orders to that effect. The 
measure thus taken for granted by the di- 
reetors, had not been adopted by the 
governor-general, who deemed the brief and 
decisive character of the war a sufficient 
argument against a step the immediate 
effeet of which “would have been a con- 
siderable failure of actual resources, at a 
period of the utmost exigeney.” ‘The 
disputed snecession afforded a better plea 
for the assumption of the powers of govern- 

* Swartz spared no pains in implanting religious 
principles, or in cultivating the naturally gifted in- 
tellect of Serfojee. The death of the good mis- 
sianary, in 1798, prevented him from witnessing the 
elevation of his grateful pupil, who honoured the me- 
mory of his benefactor, less by the erection of a stately 
monument, than by his own life and character. 
Bishop Heber, in noticing the varicd acquirements of 
Serfojee, states that he quoted Fourcroy, Lavoisicr, 
Linnaeus, and Buffon fluently; that he had “formed 
a more accurate judgment of the merits of Shaks- 
peare than that so felicitously expressed by Lord 
yron,” and was “much respected by the English 
otlicers in the neighbourhood, as a real good judge 
of a horse, and a cool, bold, and deadly shot ata 
tiger." —(Journail, ii., 459.) 

+ The key to the eypher was found among the 
private papers of the sultan. ‘The Iinglish were de- 


signated by the term nev-camers: the Nizam, by 
that of nothingness; the Mahrattas, as despicable. 
In commenting on the disclosure of these proofs of 
faithlessness on the part of the nabobs of the Carnatic, 


ment; Amecer Sing was deposed, and Serfo- 
jee proclaimed rajah, in accordance with the 
terms of a treaty, dated October, 1799, by 
which he renounced all claim to political 
authority, in return for nominal rank, and 
the more substantial advantage of a pension 
of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of 
the net revenues. ‘The assertion of com- | 
plete authority over the Carnatic, was cxpe- 
dited by the discovery, consequent on the 
captnre of Seringapatam, of a seeret corre- 
spondence, in cypher,+ earricd on between 
Mohammed Ali and his successor, Omdut- 
al-Omrah, with Tippoo, in direct violation of 
the treaty of 1792. The conduct of the 
nabob during the late war, in withholding 
promised supplies, had given rise to suspi- 
cions of treachery which were now confirmed. 
llis failing health induced Lord Wellesley 
to delay the contemplated changes; but on 
his death, in 1801, the dispositions made by 
him in favour of his illegitimate son, Ali 
Hoossein, a minor,} were sct aside in favour 
of Azim-ad-Dowlah, a nephew of the late 
prince, who made over to the company all 
claim to real power, on condition of receiving 
the title of nabob, and the allotment of a 
fifth part of the net revenues of the Car- 
natic for his support. The company further 
engaged to provide for the family of the 
preceding nabohs, and to pay their debts. 
The government of the extensive and 
populons, though dilapidated city of Surat, — 
was assumed by the company in 1800; the 

Mogul nabob, or governor, resigning his 

claims on receipt of a pension of a lac of 

rupees annually, in addition to a fifth of the 

net revenues guaranteed to him and _ his 

heirs, 

The.commencement of the nineteenth 
as favouring the views of the directors, Mill exclaims, 
«Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time.” Yet, although plainly 
intimating the possibility of fabrieating evidence to 
prove a lie, he ts compelled, by his own truthfulness, 
to bear witness to the character of the great man, 
against whom he appears to be, on the whole, 
strangely prejudiced. With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley,” he adds, “ even his faults bear so little affinity 
with this species of vice, and his most conspicuous 
virtues are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case as in any that 
can well be supposed, that he would fabricate evi- 
dence to attain the objects of his desire.” —(vi., 312.) 

{ The governor-general was disposed to confirm 
the will of the late nabob in favour of Ali Hoossein, 
despite his illegitimacy; but his refusal (too late 
withdrawn) to accept the terms offered on behalf of | 
the E.1. Cy., occasioned his being altogether set aside. | 
He was carried off by dysentery in the following year. 
Ameer Sing, the deposed rajah of Tanjore, diced a — 
natural death in the commencement of 1802. 


| 
| 
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century, thns strongly marked by the ex- 
tension of British power in India, is no less 
memorable for the bold and decisive mea- 
sures of foreign policy, planned and executed 
by the governor-general. The threatened in- 
vasiou of Zemaun Shah had been no vague 
rumour. <A letter addressed by the Afghan 
leader to Lord Wellesley, peremptorily de- 
manding the assistanee of the English and 
their ally, the nabob vizier, im rescuing 
Shah Alum from the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and replacing him on the throne of 
lis aneestors, had furnished ample reason 
for precautionary measures against the re- 
newed incursions, under any pretext, of the 
dreaded Afghans. To avert this evil, there 
appeared no surer method than to form a 
close allianee with Persia ; and for this pur- 
pose Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm 
was dispatched as British envoy, in Decem- 
ber, 1799, to the court of Teheran, attended 
by a magnificent embassy. The result was 
completely successful. Ali Shah engaged 
to lay waste the country of the Afghans 
if ever they should invade India, and 
to permit no French force to form a 
settlement on any of the shores or islands of 
Persia; the KEuglish, on their part, pro- 
mised to aid the Shah in the event of inva- 
sion, whether from Franee or Cabool. In- 
ternal dissension between Zemaun Shah and 
his brother Mahmood, rendered the issue of 
the above negotiation of less importance as 
regarded the Afghans, whose turbulence 
found vent in civil war; but the danger of 
French encroachments still pressed severely 
on the mind of the governor-general. ‘he 
injury inflicted by the privateeriug foree of 
the Manritius and Bourbon upon the Indian 
coasting trade, and even upon that with 
Lurope, was of scrious magnitude. Between 
the commencement of hostilities and the 
clase of 1800, British property, to the amount 
of above two million sterling, had heen car- 
ried into Port St. Louis. Lord Wellesley 
resolved to attempt the extinction of this 
fertile source of disasters, by the conquest 
and occupation of the French islands; and, 
with this intent, assembled at ‘Trincomalce* 
in Ceylon, a force comprising three royal 
regiments and 1,000 Bengal volunteers. 
The project fell to the ground through the 
pertinacity of Admiral Rainier, who declared 
that he could not lawfally take part in the 


* Tiincomalee was taken from the Dutch in 1796. 
t Lord Wellesley, with his usual foresight, gave 
orders for the occupation of Perim, a small island in 
the straits of Babel Mende, the possession of which 


proposed expedition, without the express 
sanction of the king. The favourable oppor- 
tunity was lost; and Freneli privateers con- 
tinued, during several subsequent years, to 
harass and plonder the commercial naviga- 
tion of the eastern seas, The troops as- 
sembled by the zeal of Lord Wellesley, found 
useful and honourable employ. He had 
repeatedly snggested to the home govern- 
ment the propriety of dispatehing an Indian 
armament for the reinforcement of the 
British foree in Eyypt; and on the receipt 
of orders to that effeet in 1801, 1,600 native 
infantry were added to the body already 
raised, and forwarded to Mocha as fast 
as transports could be provided tor them.t 
Sir David Baird had command of the land 
troops; Rear-admiral Blankett, of a squad- 
ron of the company’s eruisers, seut on with 
a small detachment as an advance guard, 
but Sir Ilome Popham was dispatelhed from 
England to direct the naval part of the ex- 
pedition. Thestruggle was well uigh ended 
before their arrival, by the defeat of the 
French in Egypt on the 21st of Mareh, with 
the loss to the victors of their brave leader, 
Sir Ralph Abereromby. General Baird 
marched from Suez to Rosetta, at the head 
of 7,000 men, iu the hope of contributing 
to the capture of Alexandria; but the treaty 
of surrender was already in progress; and 
with its ratification, hostilities were brought 
to a close. The striking demonstration of 
the power of England, made by bringing 
together numerous and effective arma- 
meuts from the east and west, to fight her 
battles upon the banks of the Nile, was 
doubtless calculated to “enhance her re- 
nown, aud confirm her moral as well as 
political strength.” Still, it is well added by 
MAH, that had the Anglo-Indian army been 
permitted to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was first designed by the governor- 
general, the conquest of the Mauritius and 
Bourbon would have been a more sub- 
stantial though less brilliant serviee. 

Upon the restoration of Pondicherry (in 
aecordanee with the treaty of Amiens), mea- 
sures were taken by Buonaparte whieh 
amply proved the wisdom of the energetic 
precautions of the Marquis Wellesley against 
attempts for the revival of Freneh influence 
in India. Seven general, and a proportionate 
number of interior officers, were sent from 


would have effectually shut up the French fnrees in the | 
Red Sea, even had they passed through Egypt. The 
Earl of Elgin, then ambassador to the Porte, effee- 
lively co-operated with the marquis in various ways. 


oo 


INDO-MOHAMMEDA? 


and 
The renewal of war 


Franec with 1,100 regular troops, 
£100,000 in specie. 


in Marope afforded a reason for the reoecn- | 


pation of Pondicherry in 1805, and enabled 
the 1. 1. Cy. to direet undivided attention to 
the complhieated hostilities then carried en 
with the Mahrattas, the only Indian people 
possessing in themselves resources to main- 
tain unaided a loug contest. The most 
vulnerable part of the British frontier lay 
contiguons to the country possessed by 
Sindia. The death of Nana lurnavees, in 
1800, left this enterprising chief no formi- 
dable rival at the court of Poona; and 
Bajee Rao the peishwa, appeared little 
less entirely under his coutrol than the 
pageant-emperor of Delhi. In the event, 
therefore, of a struggle for supremacy, 
arising out of the numerons eauscs of quar- 
rel abounding on both sides, the Mahratta 
confederacy, including the rajah of Berar, 
the representative of the Nolear family in 
Malwa, and the Guicowar of Guzcrat, with 
other leaders of minor rank, led by Sindia 
and the peishwa, and aided hy the skill 
and science of French ollicers, could colleet 
a force against their Muropean rivals which it 
would require a costly sacrifice of blood and 
treasure to repel. The best mode of avert- 
ing this dangerous possibility appeared to 
be the formation of a strict alliance with one, 
at least, if not with the whole of the 
Mahratta chiefs. The crror of Hastings, in 
sanctioning the aggressions of Sindia in 
Hindoostan Proper, had furnished expe- 
rience which strengthened the convictions of 
Lord Wellesley with regard to the policy of 
forming connexions with native powers, only 
on conditions calculated to sccure an ascen- 
daney, more or less direct, in their councils. 
Perfect neutrality amid secnes of foreign 
and domestie warfare, yvenality, extortion, 
and bloodshed, could scarcely have been 
recommended by considerations of duty or 
of policy ; and sueli a course, even supposing 
it to have been practicable, must have in- 
volved the infraetion of old as well as 
recent treatics, offensive and defensive, 
with the Nizam and others. As for Lord 
Wellesley, his clear and statesmanlike view 
of the case, formed after eareful examination 
of the actual state of British power in 
India, was never marred by doubt or hesi- 
tation in the moment of action. Fettered 
by the parhamentary denunciation against 
the extension, under any circumstances, 
of the Anglo-Indian empire, yet, convinced 
that its foundations must be largely in- 
38 
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ereased before a state of sccure and tranquil 
authority could be reasonably expected, he 
was often driven to adduce secondary causes 
to justify measures, which might have been 
sufliciently vindicated on the score of poli- 
tical necessity, since they involved no moral 
wrong. The wretclicdness of the people of 
the Carnatic and Oude, abundantly excuse 
the steps taken to place them under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the company, 
in preference to employing, or rather con- 
tinuing to cimploy, the iilitary foree of 
England in riveting the chains of a foreign 
despotism, founded on usurpation of the 
worst kind, that of sworn servants betraying 
their master in the hour of weakness. There 
were no lawful heirs to these states; or, if 
there were, they should have been scarched 
for in the ancient records of the [lindoos : 
the Mohammedans were all intruders in the 
first instance, and the existing leaders of 
every denomination, with few cxeeptions, 
rebellious subjects. Why, cach one of the 
African chiefs, whom English colonists and 
Dutch boors have so unscrupulously cxiled 
from their native territorics, had more of 
hereditary right and constitutional privilege 
on his side than all the Indo-Alohammedan 
dynastics put together. The case of tlic 
Hindoos is widely different; but in excuse, or 
rather in justification, of the conduet of the 
company, it may be urged that they found 
the great majority of the native inhabitants 
of India, under Moslem rulers, a con- 
quered and much-oppresscd people; and 
that, if England do her duty as a Christian 
state, they will, and—with all her errors and 
shortcomings, it may be added, they have 
materially benefited by the change. 

The Rajpoot states were the only ones 
which, although brought in collision with 
the Mogul empire, were never wholly ab- 
sorbed in it. The Mahratta confederation 
had heen founded on the ruins of the vast 
dominion won by the strong arm of Aurung- 
zebe, and lost through persecuting bigotry 
and the exactious consequent on unceasing 
war. Sevajee and Bajee Rao (the first usurp- 
ing peishwa, or prime minister) built up Mah- 
ratta power. Madhoo Rao I. arrested its 
dissolution; but Mahadajee Sindia, prompted 
by overweening ambition, enlarged his 
ehiefdom until its overgrown dimensions 
excceded in extent the whole remainder of 
the Mahratta empire, and threatened speedily 
to destroy the degree of independence still 
existing in Rajpootana. Dowlut Rao pos- 


sessed equal ambition and energy with his 


| of the policy of both parties. 
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predeeessor, but far less judgment and mode- 
ration. The retirement to Europe, in 1796, 
of the experieneed and unprejudiced leader 
of the European trained bands, De Boigne, 
and the aecession to authority of a Freneh 


| Jeader named Perron, with strong national 


feelings, gave a deeidedly anti-English bias 
to the counsels of Dowlut Rao. The peishwa 
Bajee Rao, knew this, and had, in the time 
of Sir John Shore, eourted the proteetion 


| of the supreme government, as a means of 


seeuring to himself some degree of authority. 
The danger of provoking war, by giving 
offence to Sindia, indueed the refusal of 
this request. The accession to offiee of 
Lord Wellesley was attended with a reversal 
Pereeiving 
the great advantage to be derived from the 


permanent settlement of a subsidiary forec 
at Poona, the governor-general formally 


| offered the serviees of a body of the com- 


pany’s troops, for the protection of the 
peishwa and the revival of the energics of 
his government. ‘The very eireumstance of 
the boon, onec urgently sought, being now 
pressed on his aeeeptanee, would have suffieed 


' to ensure its rejection by so caprieious and 
| distrustful a person as Bajee Rao: but other 


reasous—cspeeially the meditated departure 
of Sindia, to superintend his own disaffeeted 
troops in Hindoostan, and the impending 
war between Tippoo and the English—were 
not wanting to confirm his determination. 
The conquest of Mysoor agai ehanged the 
aspect of affairs; but Bajec Rao, in ae- 
eordanee with the sagacious counsels of 
Nana Furnavees,* even after the death of 
the wary minister, eontinued to rejeet the 
allianee pressed on him by the English, 
until an unexpected ehain of events com- 


| pelled him to look to them exelusively for 
| help and protection. 


Sinpia anp Hotrear.—A new aetor had 
reeently come forward on the stage of 
Mahratta polities, whose progress seemed 


| likely to diminish the anthority of Sindia, 
| and enable Bajce Rao to exercise nnques- 


tioned supremacy at Poona. Of these 
anticipated results only the former was 
realised; the predatory ehief in question, 
Jeswunt Rao Holear, proving strong enough 
not only fo harass but to defeat the 


* Nana Furnavees was imprisoned by Sindia; 
but being released in 1795, on payment of ten laes of 
rupees, he aceepted office under Bi: ajee Nao. 

+ When the power of Ahalya Bye beeame es- 
tablished, the beautiful but wieked wife of Ragoba 
sent a female attendant to bring her an aeeaunt of 
the personal appearanee of a princess so highly cele- 


troops of Sindia, and drive Bajce Rao from 
his eapital. The founders of the Sindia and 
Holecar famihes were, it will be remembered, 

men of humble origin; they beeame distin 
guished as leaders of Pindarries, a class 
of the lowest fr eebooters who had from early 
times infested the Decean. Bajee Rao L., 
though always ready to avail himself of their 
serviees for the invasion of Mogul provinces, 
took care to exclude sueh dangerous subjects 
from Maharashtra, by habitually stationing 
them in Malwa, where the power of the two 
leaders became paramount. ‘The progress 
and history of Mahadajee Sindia has been 
imeidentally told in previous pages; but of 
Mulhar Rao Holear little mention has been 
made since the battle of Paniput, in 1760, 
when he was named as one of the few 
leaders who eseaped the carnage of that day. 
Having retreated into Central India, he em- 
ployed himself, during the remaining years 
of his life, in settling and consolidating his 
possessions in Malwa and the Deccan. Ie 
had established considerable influenee in 
Jeypoor, and obtained from the rajah an 
annual tribute of three laes and a-half of 
rupees. A considerable part of the province 
of Candeish had been allotted to him for 
the maintenance of his troops ; beside whieh, 
several villages were granted, by the peishwa 
and the Nizam, to the females of his family. 
The only hneal descendant of Mulhar Rao, 
a vicious youth of unsound mind, sueeeeded 
his grandfather in 1766, but survived him 
only nine months. His mother Ahalya 
(pronounced Alea) Bye, a singnlarly gifted 
woman, deelared her intention, as the sole 
representative of both the deceased rulers, 
to select a sueeessor. Ragobat attempted 
to interfere ; but Madhoo Rao, with charac- | 
teristic ehivalry, directed his uncle to desist 
from further opposition to the projects of a 
person whose right and ability to manage 
affairs were alike indisputable. With the 
entire approbation of the leading military 
eommanders in the army of her deceased 
relatives, Ahalya Byc took the reins of power 
in her own hands. The Mohammedan cus- 
fom of rigid scelusion had happily not been 
imitated by Mahratta females; Ahalya Bye 
had therefore no eonventional impediment. , 
of any kind to ehcek the frec exereise of 
brated, and so universally beloved. ‘The deseription 
of a small slight woman, with irregular features, but 
‘a heavenly light on her countenance,” set the fair 
Tatrigante a rest as to any rivalry in the attraetions 
by which she set most store; and, without nolieing 


the last part of the description, Anundee Bye Te- 
marked, ‘But she is not handsome, you say. 


were duties inconsistent with a woman’s 
sphere of action; and to ensure their fulfil- 
ment, she formally adopted as ler son,* and 
eleeted as commander-in-chief, Tookajee Hol- 
ear, the leader of the household troops; of the 
same tribe, but no otherwise related to Mulhar 
Rao. Like our great Mhzabeth, the fituess of 
her ministers proved the judgment of the se- 
leetor. The eonduet of Tookajee, during a 
period of above thirty years, justified the 
eonfidenee reposed in him. Ahalya Bye 
died, aged sixty, worn out with publie cares 
and fatigues, aggravated by domestic sor- 
rows; but without having had, during that 
long interval, a single misunderstanding with 
her brave and honest coadjutor, The his- 
tory of the life of this extraordinary woman, 
given by Sir Jolin Malcolm, affords evidenee 
of the habitual exercise of the loftiest virtues; 


} and it is diffieult to say, whether manly 


resolve or feminine gentleness predomi- 
nated, so marvellonsly were they blended in 
her character, The utter absenee of vanity, 
whether as a queen or a woman ;7 the fear- 
less and strictly conscientious execreise of 
despotic power, combined with the most 
unaffeeted humility and the deepest sym- 
pathy for suffering; learning without pe- 
dantry, cheerfulness without levity, im- 
maculate reetitude with perfeet charity and 
tolerance ;—these and other singular combi- 
nations would almost tempt one to regard 
Ahalya Bye as too faultless for fallen and 
sinful humanity, but for the few draw- 
baeks entailed by her rigid adherence to 
almost every portion of the modern Brahmin- 
ieal erced, in which, happily, persceution has 
still no part, though self-inilicted austerities 
and superstitious observanecs have gained a 
most undue prominenee. The deelining 
age of the princess was saddened by the reso- 
ution taken by her only surviving ehild, 
Muehta Bye, of self-immolation on the grave 
of her husband. ‘The battle-field had widowed 
Ahalya Bye at twenty; yet—despite the 
modern heresy of the Iindoos, that the 
voluntary sacrifice of life, on the part of the 
bereaved survivor, ensures immediate re- 
union between those whom death has di- 


vided, and their mutual entrance into the 


highest heaven, she had not been tempted 


‘by this lying doctrine to commit suieide, 


* Although Tookajee always addressed her by the 
name of “mother,” he was considerably her senior. 

+ A Brahmin wrote a book in her pr: Ahalya 
Bye, after patiently hearing it read, remarked, 
that she was “a weak, sinful woman, not deserving 


but had lived to proteet her children and 
establish the independence of the Holcar 
principality. Now, flinging herself at the 
feet of Muehta Bre, she besought her child, 
by every arginment a false ereed could sanc- 
tion, to renounee her purpose. The reply 
of the daughter was affectionate but de- 
eided. “You are old, mother,” she said, 
“and a few years will end your pious life. 
My only eluild and linsband are gone, and 


when you follow, life 1 feel will be insup- | 
portable ; but the opportunity of termi- | 
nating it with honour will then have passed,” | 


Kivery effort, short of evereion, was vainly 
practised to prevent the mtended “ suftee ,’t 
but the unfaltering resolve of the devoted 


widow remained nnshaken, and her wretehed | 


parent accompanicd the procession, with 
foreed composure, to the funeral pyre: but 
when the first vivid burst of flame told of 
the uetual consummation of the saerifice, 
self-command was lost in anguish; the 
agonising shrieks of their beioved ruler 
mingled with the exulting shouts of the 
immense multitude; and exeited almost to 
madness, the aged prineess gnawed the hands 
she eould uot liberate from the two Brah- 
mins, who with diffieulty held her back 
from rushing to die with her child. After 


three days spent in fasting and specchless — 


gricf, Ahalya Bye rceovered her equanimity 
so far as to resume her laborious round 
of daily oeeupations, including four liours 
spent in recciving ambassadors, hearing pe- 
titions or complaints, and transacting other 
business in full durbar or court; and she 
seemed to find solace in erceting a beautiful 


monument to the memory of those she | 


lamented, and in increasing the already | 


large proportion of the revenues devoted to 
religious purposes and public works. Her 
charity was not bounded by the limits of 
the principality : it began at home (for she 
fed her own poor daily), but it extended to 
far-distant lands. The pilgrim journeying 
to Juggernaut in Cuttack, in the far north 
amid the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, or 
south almost to Cape Comorin, found cause 
to bless the sympathy for individual suffer- 
ing, as well as the reverence for holy shrines, 
manifested by Ahalya Bye with royal mn- 
nifieenee; while the strange traveller, with- 
out claim of ereed or country, was arrested 


such fine encomiums,”’ directed the book to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, which flowed beneath 
her palace window, and took no farther notice of the 
author.—(Malcolm’s Central India, i., 193.) 

} Suttee or sati, denotes the completed sacrifice. 


' ing care, 
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: as x. { 
on his weary, dusty road, by water-bearers 


stationed at intervals to supply the wants of 
the passer-by; and the very oxen near her 
dwelling at Mbysir, were refreshed by 
cooling draughts bronght by the domestic 
servauts of the compassionate princess. 

The beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, the fishes of the sea, had all their 
allotted share of her bounty; and however 


| puerile some of her minor arrangements 


may sound to European ears, or fanatical 
the habits of a sovereign who never dis- 
carded the plain white weeds of [lindoo 
widowhood, or touched animal food; yet, 
probably, these very traits of character con- 
spired to add to the reputation her govern- 
ment retains in Malwa as the best ever 
known, the personal reverence paid to her 
memory as more than a saint, as an Avatar, 
or mearnation of the Deity. 

A blessing rested on the efforts of Ahalya 
Bye, despite the fettering power of hea- 
then darkness. Indore grew, beneath her 
sway, from a village to a wealthy city; 
bankers, merchants, farmers, and peasants, 
all throve bencath her vigilant and foster- 
Malcolm states, that he madc 
inquiries among al] rauks and classes in the 


| countrics she had governed, and conld elicit 


no information ealculated to detract, in the 


| Judgment of the most impartial inquirer, 


from the effect of the culogiums, or rather 
blessings, poured forth whenever her name 
was mentioned, except the large sums be- 
stowed on Brahmins, and the expenditure 
of state funds in the erection and mainte- 
nance of public works on foreign soil. The 
remarks made by one of her elief min- 
isters, when commenting on what Sir John 
considered misdirceted bounty, afford a 
suggestive text alike to eastern and western 
potentates. He asked, “whether Ahalya 
Bye, by spending double the money on an 
army that she did in charity and good 
works, could have preserved her country 
for above thirty years in a state of pro- 
found peace, while she rendered her sub- 
jects happy and herself adored? No person 
doubts the sineerity of her piety; but if 
she had merely possessed worldly wisdom, 
she could have devised no means so admi- 
rably calculated to cffeet the object. Among 
the princes of ler own nation, it would have 
bcen looked upon as sacrilege to have become 
her enemy, or, indeed, not to have defended 
her against any hostile attempt. She was 
considered by all in the sume hght. The 
Nizam of the Deeean and ‘Vippoo Sultan 


,and Bajee Rao. 


granted her the same respect as the peishwa, 
and Mohammedans joined with Hindoos in 
prayers for her long life and prosperity.’’* 
After the death of Ahalya Bye, in 1795, 
the sole authority centred in Tookajee 
Holear, who survived lis excellent mistress 
about two years. Ile left two legitimate 
sons, Casee and Mulhar Rao. The elder 
was of weak intellect and deformed person; 
the younger, able and active. Ahalya Bye 
and Tookajee had hoped that the example 
of their unanimity wonld be followed by 
the brothers in the joint exercise of autho- 
rity, but neither of the princes were capable 
of the self-denial and lofty rectitude neces- 
sary for such a course; and preparations for 
a war of succession were at once commenced, 
but abruptly terminated by the treacherous 
interference of Dowlut Rao Sindia, who 
having inveigled Mulhar Rao to his camp, 
cansed him to be shot through the head; 
and retaining possession of Casee Rao, not 
only compelled him to pay the heavy price 
stipulated for the murder of his brother, 
but reduced him to the condition of a mere 
tool, An avenger arose unexpectedly to 
scourge the unprincipled ambition of Sindia. 
Two illegitimate sons of Holear, Jeswunt 
Rao and Ltojec, survived their father; the 
iatter was seized and imprisoned by Sindia 
Ile escaped and joined a 
body of frcebooters; but being recaptured, 
was trampled to death by an elephant in 
the city of Poona. Jeswunt Rao sought 
refuge at Nagpoor with Ragojce Bhonslay 
of Berar. Ilis confidence was betrayed ; 
aud through the intrigues of Siudia and 
the peishwa, he also was made a captive, 
but suceeeded in eluding his guard, and 
reaching Candeish about a year and a-half 
atter the death of Mulhar Rao, Resolved to 
make an eflort to rescuc the possessious of 
his family from the hands of Sindia, he 
took the name of assertor of the rights of 
Kundee Rao, the infant son of Mulhar 
Rao, then a prisoner at Poona, and assem- 
bled a heterogeneous foree of Pindarrics, 
Bhecls, Afghans, Mahrattas, and Rajpoots, 
In 1798, he joined his fortunes with those 
of Ameer Khan, a Mohammedan adven- 
turer, less daring and reckless, hut quite as | 
uuprincipled as himself, on whom he sub- 
sequently conferred the title of nabob, A. 
terrible series of hostilities cunsued between | 
Sindia and Holecar. From the appearance 
of the latter chief, in 1500, the natives of 
Central Tndia date the commencement of 
* Malcolm's Central Ludia, i, 189. 


TREATY OF BASSEIN ARRANGED WITIE Tis PEISHWA—1802. 


an epoch of eighteen years’ duration, which 
they emphatically designate “the time of 
trouble.” The trained battalions of Sindia 
were defeated, and his eapital, Oojcin, and 
other elief places, eaptured and rifled by 
Holear and Ameer Khan, with a barbarity 
which was horribly revenged on the wretelied 
inhabitants of Indore by the instrumentality 
of Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, the father-in-law of 
Sindia, and the prompter as well as exe- 
cutor of his worst actions. Between four 
and five thousand persons are said to 
have perished by the sword, or under tor- 
tures inflicted by the ferocions Pindarries, 
for the express gratification of their dia- 
bolical leader; and the wells within the 
limits of Tudore were actually choked up 
hy the bodies of females, who had rnshed 
on death to avoid the Inst and eruelty which 
reigned unchecked for a period of fifteen 
days, and euded only with the slaughter or 
flight of almost every citizen, and the demo- 
lition of every house, Jeswunt Rao, with 
Tndore, lost his only means of giving regular 
pay to his soldiers. Without attempting 
disguise, he told them the actual state of 
the ease, and bade such as chose follow his 
fortunes in quest of plunder. The invita- 
tion was accepted with acclamation, and 
Jeswunt Rao became avawedly the leader 
of an army of frecbootcrs, whose worst lieen- 
tiousness he directed rather than eurbed, 
and whose turbulence he bent to his will 
by the habitual display of the dauntless 
courage which formed the distinguishing 
eharacteristic of his family, aud by the coarse 
humour and inimitable eajolery peeuhar to 
liimself.* Tlis declared object was the restora- 
tion of Mahratta snpremaey over India by a 
revival of the predatory system of Sevajec ; 
but of this there was never any reasonable 
prospect. Jeswunt Rao was not the man to 
found a state even on the most precarious 
basis; he was “terrible as a destroyer,” but 
powerless to erect or consolidate dominion, 
The marauding foree inereased daily. 
Sindia renounced the cause of Casce Rao 
(who heeame thenceforth a dependent on 
* The following anecdote indieates that, with all his 
viecs, Jeswunt Rao was not what a modern writer de- 
signates a sham. Atan early period of his eareer, the 
aeeidental bursting ofa matchlock deprived him of the 
sight of an eye. When told of the irreparable injury 
inflieted, he exelaimed, in allusion to the Indian pro- 
verb that one-eyed people arc always wieked—* I was 
had enough betore, but new I shall be the very Gooroo 
(high-priest) of rogues.” Ife had no religions seru- 
ples, but would plunder temples and private dwellings 
with equal indifferenee. The madness in whieh his ea- 
reer ended, is regarded as the punishment of saerilege. 
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lis half-brother), and would have willingly 
purchased peace by the surrender of the 
infant Kundee Rao; but Holear knew his 
strength, and liad, besides, gone too far to 
recede with safety. 


Poona, in October, 1802, when the per- 
sonal exertions of Jeswunt Rao, who lad 
staked lis all on the event, with the deter- 
mination of not surviving defeat, resulted 
ina complete vietory. By turning his own 
guus on the nngovernable Patans of Ameer 
Khan, who was qnite unable to check their 
violenec,f Hlolear saved the city trom indis- 
criminate pillage; not, however, from any 
motive of justice or compassion, bnt only 
that he might be enabled to plunder it 
systematically and at leisure, for the pay- 
ment of tle arrears of his troops and the 
replenishment of lis private coflers. After 
committing every description of extortion, 
and giving, in his own person, an example of 
hard-drinking, by unrestrained indulgence 
in his favourite liquors, cherry and rasp- 
berry brandy, he lett Amrut Rao (Ragoba’s 
adopted son) in charge of the government, 
and marclied off to pursue his marauding 
ayoeations in Central India. 

The triumph of Tolear completely changed 
the relative position of Bajee Rao and the 
fuglish. Surrounded by a seleet body of 
troops, the peishwa waited the result of the 
eoutest; and when it was deeided, fled from 
Poona, leaving with the British resident a 
draft treaty for the eompany, requesting 
the permanent establishment of a subsi- 
diary foree within his dominions, and prof- 
fering in return the assignment of a certain 
amount of territary, and a pledge to hold 
no intercourse with other states, except in 
concert with the English. The treaty of 
Bassein, arranged on this basis, was con- 
eluded in 1802. It entailed the subjection 
of the elaims of the peishwa on the Nizam, 
and on Anund Rao Guicowar, the chief 
of Baroda in Guzerat, with whom the 
English had recently become closely allied ; 
their interference having been solicited in 

t Ameer Khan had little personal courage. After 
the battle of Poona he eame to Jeswunt Rao, who 
was lying up his wounds, and boasted of good for- 
tune in eseaping unhurt; “ for, see!” he said, point- 
ing to the feather mounted in silver, which adorned 
his horse's head, “my khuljee has been hroken by a 

} eannon-ball.” Well, you are a fortunate fellow,” 
retorted the Mahratta, with a burst of ineredulous 
laughter; “for I observe the shot has left the ears 

Ei your steed uninjured, though the wounded or- 


nament stood betwixt them.’ — (Central India, 
i, 229.) 


A desperate contest | 
took place between the two chiefs near | 
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favour of the legitimate heir in a case of 
disputed succession. ‘These concessions in- 
_ volved a heavy sacrifice of political power; 
but they were slight compared with those 
which would have been exacted by Sindia 
or Holear; and Bajee Rao could scarcely 
| fail to fall into the hands of one or other 
of these leaders, if not upheld by extrancons 
support. Like his father, he had few per- 
sonal friends, and so little deserving the 
name of a party at Poona, that the governor- 
general, on discovering his unpopularity, ap- 
pears to haye doubted what course to pursue 
with regard to his reinstatement on the 
musnud, The treaty had been entered 
upon in the belief that the majority of the 
jaghiredars, and the great mass of the 
nation, would co-operate with the English 
for the restoration of the peishwa. But if 
his weakness or wickedness had thoroughly 
alienated their confidence, the case was dit- 
‘ferent; and Lord Wellesley plainly declared, 
that “justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a 
ruler whose restoration to authority was 
adverse to every class of his subjects.” 

In the absence of any general manifcsta- 
tion of disaffection, Bajec Rao was escorted 
by an English foree to the capital from 
whence he had fled with so little ceremony. 
| Amrut Rao retired on learning his approach, 
_and eventually became a state pensioner, rc- 
sident at Benares, Tranquillity seemed 
restored. There could be no doubt that 
Holear, Sindia, and Ragojec Bhonslay of 
Berar, would all feel mortified by a treaty 
which gaye the English that very ascen- 
daney in the councils of Poona they, or at 
least Sindia and Holear, individually coveted. 
Still Lord Wellesley considered that their 
mutnal deep-rooted enmity would prevent 
a coalition for so despcrate an object as 
war with the English. Perhaps the result 
would have realised these anticipations had 
Bajee Rao been true to his engagements ; 
instead of which, he behaved with accns- 
tomed duplicity, and correspouded with both 
Sindia and Ragojce Bhonslay, to whom he 
represented his recent voluntary agrcernent 
as wholly compulsory, and cndeavoured to 
incite thein to hostilitics, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents for the improvement 
of his own position. Yet, when the moment 


* The day after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, 
the British resident, was sent for by Holear, whom 
he found in a small tent ankle-decp in mud, with a 
) spear wound in the body and a sabre-eut in the 
' | head; whieh last he had received from an_ artillery- 


FAITHLESSNESS AND INDECISION OF BAJEE RAO—1803. 


for action came, his schemes were lost in 
timidity and indecision: he wonld not trust 
others ; he could not trust himself. 

Holear had heretofore expressly disavowed 
any unfriendly feeling towards the English ;* 
and they would willingly have mediated 
between him and the peishwa, had the ran- 


corous animosity of the latter suflercd | 
them to enter upon the negotiation. Sindia | 
courted the co-operation of Holcar through | 


the instrumentality of Ragojee Bhonslay, . 


and went so far as to surrender the child 
Kundce Rao, and acknowledge Mulhar 


Rao as the representative of the Holcar | 


family, surrendering to him their territories 
in Malwa, and recognising his various claims 
throughout Hindoostan. Despite these con- 
cessions, the robber-chief hung back; and 
when pressed by the confederates to unite 
his army with theirs in the Decean, with a 
view to making war upon the KE. I. Cy., he 
asked who was to take care of Northern 
India? and withdrew to pillage the de- 
fenceless provinces of friend and foe. 


The gathering storm did not escape the | 


observation of the governor-general. ITos- 
tile preparations were commenced in every 
part of British India, and a declaration of his 
intentions demanded from Sindia; who re- 
plied curtly, yet candidly, that he could not 


give any until after an approaching interview — 
with the Bhonslay ; but would then inform | 


the resident “whether it would be peace or 
war.” This pledge was not redeemed; the 
meeting took place, and was followed by 
vague and general professions of good-will to 
the British government, mingled with com- 
plaints against the peishwa for an nudue 


assumption of authority in signing the treaty | 
] y suns 


of Bassein. The civil expressions of the 
chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and 
menacing attitude occupied by their armies 
on the frontiers of Oude. 
Wellesley, to whom his brother had dele- 
gated full powers, political as well as mili- 
tary, either for negotiation or war, brought 
matters to an issue 
frankuess, by proposing as a test of the 
amicable intentions of the two chiefs, that 
they should respectively withdraw their 
forees, pledging himsclf to do the same on 
the part of the English. The offer being 
rejected, the British resident was with- 


man while leading a charge on the guns of the 
enemy. fe expressed a strong wish to be on good 
terms with the Unglish, and, with reluctance, per- 
mitted the withdrawal of the resident, after which 
the worst outrages were cammitted at Poona. 


with characteristic | 


Major-general | 


MAHLRATTA WAR—BATTLLE OF ASSAYE—AUGUST, 1803. 
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drawn, and preparations made on both sides 
for an appeal to arms. 

Mannatra Wan.—The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
foree of Hritish India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territorics in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. ‘The troops in the 
Decean and Guacrat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advaneed force 
nnder General Wellesley; in Hindoostan, 
10,500 men were under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake ; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundeleund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Ragojee were estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
eavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
eavalry, commanded by Europeans, chicfly 
Treneh, under M. Perron, the sucecssor of 
De Boigne. Himmnut Bahadur, an influ. 
ential Mahratta chicf of Bundelennd,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur, The campaign opencd 
hy the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggnr, the ancient capital of the 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the Ist of 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 
gencral Wellesley, by whom if was accom- 
plished; after much marching and counter- 
marching, fonght the famous hatile of 
Assaye, so named from a fortified village 
{near the junction of the Kailua and Juah 
rivers, 261 miles north-west of I[ydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
21st August, 1803, They numbered 50,000 
men, aud were supported by above a hundred 
picces of artillery. The British counted but 
4,500 men; and their leader beheld with 
auxicty the strength of the foc, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks—“ They cannot escape 
ns.” While the British lines were forming, 


_the Mahrattas opened 2 murderous ean- 


* The ancient Hindoo dynasty of Bundeleund, of 
which Chutter Sal was the last efficient representa- 
tive, was overwhelmed by the Mahrattas about 1786. 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an illegitimate deseendant 
of the first peishwa, Bajee Rao. Himmut Rahadur, 


by a not unfrequent combination, was a goscen | 
(religious devotec) and a soldier of fortune.—( Duff) * 


nonade, The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of the 
enemy’s horse. ‘The 19th light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
liza; and being mantully seconded hy 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
but undismayed 74th amid the cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, and dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the linc 
pressed on alter them, and drove the enemy 
into the Jnah at the point of the bayonet. 
The victory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased ; for one-third of the conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and nincty- 
eight picees of cannon remained on the field. 
Ragojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. ‘The cavalry evineed httle ineli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; but the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness ; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of De 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 
the majority surrendered. 

In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its results had attended the army 
under Lake, who was himself the very 
model of a popular commander, as hrave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
ina council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia’s force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the empcror—these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations; and they were all so per- 
feetly fulfilled, that the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine 
having been realised, he was 
called on to furnish fresh instructions, 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Cocl, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. <Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his ahsenee, bravely 
defended hy the governor, M. Pedrons. I 
was well garrisoned, and surrounded by a 


unexpectedly 


+ The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, had had the effeet of in- 
ducing the British part of the European officers 10 
quit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
uinuance of the pay previously received from him. 


expectations , 
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BATTLE OF ALIGHUR.—GALLANT DEFENCE OF DXkI 


LtEI—1803. 


| deep and wide moat, traversed hy a narrow 
causeway, which ned the sole entrance 
to the fort, and for whieh, by some strange 
neglect, a drawbridge had not been sub- 
stituted. One of the British officers who 
had come over from the serviee of Sindia, 
offered to head an attack on the gateway. 
The daring enterprise was carried ont. Of 
four gates, the first was blown open by 
troops exposed toa heavy fire; the second 
easily forced; the third entered with a mass 
of fugitives; but the fourth, which opened 
immediately into the hody of the place, 
resisted even the application of a 12-pounder. 
In this extremity, a party of grenadiers, led 
hy Major M‘Leod, pushed through the 
wicket and mounted the ramparts. Oppo- 
sition soon ceased, and the British found 
themselves masters of the fortress, with the 
loss of 278 men killed and wounded, in- 
cluding seventeen European officers... Of 
the garrison, about 2,000 perished; many 
of whom were drowned in the ditch while 
attempting to escape. 

From Alighur, Lake marched to the 
north-westward, and on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, encamped within six miles of Delhi. 


The tents were scarcely fixed, when the 
enemy appeared in front. Perron had just 
quitted the service of Sindia, in conse- 


quence of the well-founded jealonsy mani- 
fested towards him by that chief and the 
leading native officers. M. Bourquin, the 
second in command, took his place; and on 
learning the advance of the British against 
Delhi, crossed the Jumna with twelve 
battalions of regular infantry, and 5,000 
cavalry, for the purpose of attacking Gen- 
eral Lake, whose feree, after prov iding for 
the safety of his baggage, amounted to about 
4,560 men. Bourquin took up a position 
on rising ground, with swamps on either 
side, defended in front by seventy pieces of 
cannon, half-buried amid long grass. From 
this secure station he was withdraw nbyafeint, 


which, with less highly disciplined troops, | 


would have been very hazardous, Lake 
advanced to reconnoitre, and after having a 
horse shot under him, fell back with the 
cavalry in regular order upon the infantry, 
who had been meanwhile ordered to ad- 
vanee, The cnemy followed the retreating 
cavalry, until the latter, opening from the 
centre, made way for the foot to advance 
to the front. Pereciving the trap into which 
he had fallen, Bourqnuin halted, and com- 
meneed a deadly fire of grape, round, and 
canister; amidst which the British troops 


moved on without returning a shot until 
within one hundred yards of the foe; they 
then fired a ee and charged walle the 
bayonet. Sindia’s infantry, unequal to a 
hand-in-hand encounter, abandoned their 
guns, fled, and were pursued as far as the 
banks of the Jumna, in which river numbers 
perished. The total loss of the Mahrattas 
was estimated at 3,0005 that of the British 
at 585, inelnding fifteen European officers. 
After being seventeen hours under arms, 
the troops took up fresh ground towards 
the river, and next morning encamped 
opposite the city of Delhi. In three days 
every show of resistance ceased, the fort 
was evacuated, Bourquin and five other 
French officers surrendered as prisoners of 
war, and the unfortunate Shah Alim thank- 
fully placed himself under the proteetion of 
the British commander, September 10th, 
1803.* General Lake next marched against 
Agra, where all was stmife and confusion. 
The garrison had been under the command 
of British officers, who, on the breaking ont 
of the war, were confined by their own 
troops. Seven battalions of Sindia’s regular 
infantry were encamped on the glacis, but 
the besieged feared to admit them, on ac- 
count of the treasure which they wished to 
reserve for themselves. The battalions were 
attacked on the 10th of Oetober, and de- 
feated after a severe conflict; three days 
afterwards, those who remained came over 
in a body, and were admitted into the 
E. I. Cy’s service. The siege of the fort 
was then commenced, and a breach effected, 
when further proceedings were arrested by 
the capitulation of the garrison, the im- 
prisoned officers heiug released, in order to 
make terms with their countrymen. The 
surrender was accomplished on condition of 
safety for life and private property, leaving 
treasure to the amount of £280,000 to be 
divided among the troops as prize-money. 
Tt is almost impossible to sketeh a cam- 
paign carried on simultancously by different 
widely- separated armics, without losing the 
thread of the narrative, or interfering with 


the chronological snecession of cvents. 
Choosing the latter as the lesser evil, it 


may be mentioned that, towards the close 
of October, General Lake quitted Agra in 
pursuit of a large forec, composed of filteen 


“ieneral Lake found Shah Alum seated under a 
small tattered canopy, his person emaciated by in- 
digence and infirmity, and his countenance dis- 
figured with the Joss of his eyes, and bearing marks of 
extreme old age, Joined to a settted melancholy, 


regular battakions, dispatehed hy Sindia 
from the Deccan to strengthen his northern 
army; of which there now remained but 
two battalions, the wreek of the Delli 
troops. ‘The total was, however, formidable ; 
being estimated at about 9,000 foot and 5,000 
horse, with a numerous and well-appointed 
train of artillery, Their desicu was sup- 
posed to be the reeovery of Delhi; but as 
the British advanced, the Malrattas re- 
treated; and Lake, fearing they would escape 
his vigilanee, and suddenly reappear in some 
unlooked-for quarter, followed with his eav- 
alry by forced marclies, until, on the Ist of 
November, he found himself, after a uight’s 
journey of twenty-five miles, in face of an 
enemy in apparent confusion, but advan- 
tagcously posted, and refreshed by rest. 
After an ineffectual and disastrous attempt 
at attack, the British general was compelled 
to withdraw his brigade out of reach of 
eannon-shot, and await the arrival of the 
infantry. The details of this portion of the 
action are somewhat vagnely told. The 
76th regiment, which was chosen to head 
the attack, with some native infantry,* who 
had elosed to the front, first reached the 
point from which the charge was to be made, 
and stood alone, waiting until the remainder 
of the column should be formed by their 
comrades, whose march ‘ had been retarded 
by impediments in the advanee,”’t the nature 
of which is not stated. So galling was the 
fire opened by the enemy, that Lake, who 
conducted in person every operation of the 
day, aud had already had one horse shot 
) under him, resolved to lead the van to the 
assault, sooner than stand still and witness 
its destrnetion. At this moment his second 
horse fell, picreed hy several balls. His son, 
who officiated as aide-de-camp, sprang to the 
ground, and had just prevailed on the general 
to take the vacant seat, when he was struck 
down by a ball. Lake had a singularly 
affectionate nature; the fall of his child, 
severely if not mortally wounded, was well 
calenlated to unnerve, or, in his own phrase, 
“nnman” him; but he knew his duty, and 
loved the troops, who, he writes with nn- 
afiected modesty, “at this time wanted 
every assistance I could give them.” t 
Leaving Major Lake on the field, the gen- 
eral rode on with his gnllant band, until, on 

* The second battalion of the 12th native infantry, 
and five eompanies of the 16th.—(Thornton, iii, 338.) ; 

t Despatch pf Lake to the governor-general.— 
(Wellestey Despatches, vol. iii., 443.) 

$ Tellesley Despatches, iii., 446. 

§ Idem, p. 446. General Lake, habitually so ready 
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arriving withiu reach of the canister-shot | 


of the foe, their ranks were so rapidly thinned 
as to reuder regular advance impracticable, 
and tempt the Mahratta horse to charge. 
dut this “handful of heroes,” as they 
were gratefully termed by Lake, him- 
self “de brave des braves,’ repulsed their 
assailants, who withdrew to a little distance. 


The order to the British horse to charge | 


in turn, was brilliantly executed by the 29th 
dragoons. ‘They dashed through both lines 
of the opposing infantry, whecled round upon 
the cavalry, and, after driving them from 
the ficld, turned the rear of the encmy’s 
second line. The British foot failed not to 
take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. he whole foree had by this 
time arrived on the field of battle, and the 
issue soon ceased to be doubtful; yet the 
hardy veterans of De Boigne’s regiments, 
though deprived of almost all their experi- 
enced oflicers, would not surrender. About 
2,000 of them were broken, surrounded 
and made prisoners, but the majority fell 
with weapons in their hands. “The gun- 
ners,” writes the victorious gencral, “stood 
by their guns until killed by the bayonet: 
all the sepoys of the enemy behaved exceed- 
ingly well; and, if they had been com- 
manded by French officers, the event would 
have been, I fear, extremely doubtful. I 
never was im so severe a business in my 
life, or anything like it; and pray to God I 
never may be im such a situation again, 
* * * ‘hese fellows fonght like devils, or 
rather heroes.”’§ 

The battle of Laswaree was in all respects 
memorable. It completed the overthrow of 
the European disciplined brigades, and gave 


to England undisputed mastery over Delhi | 


and Agra, with all Sindia’s districts north 
of the Chumbul. 
gained at a heavy sacrifice of tile. 
Enghsh loss amounted to 172 killed and 
652 wounded: that of the Mahrattas was 
estimated at 7,000. || 

The detached expeditions had hkewisc 
suceessfully accomplished their respective 
missions, <All Sindia’s possessions in 
Guzerat were captured by a division of the 
Bombay troops under Jientenant-colonel 
Woodington. Broach was taken by storm 
on the 29th of August; and the strong hill- 
to praise others, barely notiees his own gallant deeds 
or those of his son: hut he mentions, the day after the 
battle, that parental anxiety rendered him ‘‘ totally 
unfit for anything.” Happily, Major Lake's wound 
proved less severe than was al first expeeted. 

|| Memorr of the Campaign; by Major Thorn. 


These advantages were , 


The ° 
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fort of Powanghur, which overlocked the 
town of Champaneer, surrendered on the 


| 17th of September. 


The seizure of Cuttack was accomplished 
by detachments of the Madras and Bengal 
forces under Lieutenant-colonel Harcourt. 
The Brahmins of Juggernaut placed their 
famous pagoda under the protection of the 
British on the 18th of September; and the 
fall of Barabuttee, the fort of Cuttack, on 
the ldth of October, completed the rcduc- 
tion of the whole province. 

In the subjection of Bundeleund, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Powell was materially aided by 
Himmut Bahadur, the Hindoo leader pre- 
viously mentioned, who joined the British 
detachment in the middle of September, 
with a force of about 14,000 men. The 
army of Shumsheer Bahadur made but feeble 
resistance, and on the 13th of October was 
driven across the river Betwa. 
eventually became a British stipendiary. 

The concluding operations of the war 
were performed by the army under Major- 
general Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. 
A detachment under the latter leader took 
possession of Boorhanpoor on the 15th of 


| October, and two days after marched to 


besiege Aseerghur, called by the natives 
“the key of the Deccan.’ The fortress 
surrendered on the 21st, aud with it the 
conquerors became masters of Sindia’s Dec- 
cani possessions, including several depen- 
dent districts in Candeish. After a short 
time spent m pursuing the rajah of Berar, 
who retreated to his own dominions, and 
in receiving some overtures for peace, of an 
unsatisfactory character, from Sindia, Gen- 
eral Wellesley descended the Ghauts on 
the 25th of November, with the intention of 
assisting Stevenson in the projected siege of 
Gawilghur. The junction was effected on 
the 29th of August, near the plains of 
Argaum, where the British commander, on 
reconnoitring, perceived with surprise the 
main army of the Berar rajah, comprising 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, regularly 
drawn up, about six miles from the spot 
where he had himself’ intended to encamp. 
Sindia’s forec, consisting of one very heavy 
corps of cavalry, a body of Pindarries, and 
other hight troops, supported those of Berar. 
It was late in the day, and the English were 
wearicd with a Jong march under a burning 


* The defenee had heen gallantly conducted by 
two Rajpoot leaders, whose bodies were found amid 
aheap of slain, Their wives and daughters were 
intended to have all shared their fate; but the ter- 


Their chief | 


sun; yet their leader thought it best to 
take advantage of the opportunity rarely 
afforded of meeting the Mahrattas in a 
pitched battle. 
fantry and cavalry, Major-general Wellesley 
advanced to the attack. A body of 500 
foot, supposed to have been Persian mer- 
cenaries, rushed upon the 74th and 78th 
regiments with desperation, and were de- 
stroved to a man. Sindia’s horse charged 
the British sepoys, but were repulsed; after 
which the ranks of the enemy fell into con- 
fusion and fled, pursued by the British 
cavalry, assisted by auxiliary bodies of My- 
soor aud Mogul horse. 
victors, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 346 men; that of the Mahrattas is 
nowhere stated, but must have been very 
considerable. 

The siege of Gawilghur, invested on the 
5th of December, involved no ordinary 


amount of labour and fatigue, in conse- | 


quence of the difficulty of carrying the guns 
and stores to the point of attack. The 


outer fort was taken by storm on the J5th; 


the inner fort was escaladed by the light 


company of the 94th, headed by Captain 
Campbell, who opened the gates and ad- 
mitted the rest of the assailants.* 

The confederate chieftains had by this 
time become extremely solicitous for the 
termination of war. The rajah ef Berar 
dispatched yakeels or envoys to the 
British camp the day after the battle of 


Forming two lines of in- | 


The loss of the ' 


{ 


Argaum; but in consequence of the invete-_ 


rate mancenvring and procrastination of the 


Mahrattas, cven when really desirous of | 


coucluding a treaty, affairs were uot finally 
arranged until the 17th of December. By 
the treaty of Deoganm, then signed, the 
rajah consented to surrender the province of 
Cuttack, including the district of Balasore, 
to the company, and to relinquish to the 
Nizam certain revenucs extorted from him 
on yarious pretences. He further pledged 
himself to submit all differences which 
might arise between him and the Nizam or 
the peishwa to British arbitration, and pro- 
mised to reecive into his service no Kuro- 
pean or American subject of any state at 
war with the nghish, nor even any Mnghsh- 
nan, without the express sanction of the 
governor-geucral, 
Sindia had now 


rible order had been imperfeetly performed with steel 
weapons, instead of by the usual method of fire; and 


| 
no alternative bnrt to 


thongh several died, the majority being carefully 
tended, recovered of their wounds.—( Hellesley Desp.) 


TREATY OF SURJEK ANJEN 


make peace on such terms as tlie con- 
querors thought fit to grant; and on tlhe 
30th of December he signed the treaty of 
Surjee Anjengaum in the British camp, hy 
which lie ceded his rights over the country 
between the Jumua and the Ganges (in- 
cluding the cities of Delhi and Agra), and 
to the northward of the Rajpoot prineipali- 
ties of Jeypoor and Joudpoor; also the forts 
of Ahmedabad and Broaeh, with their de- 
pendent districts. On the south he yielded 
Ahmednuggur to the peishwa, and some 
extensive districts to the Nizam. Inreturn, 
the leading places conquered during the 
war, not above named, were restored to 
him. Shortly after this arrangement, Sindia 
entered the general alliance of which the 
British government formed the dominant 
portion, and agreed to receive a subsidiary 
British foree, whose expenses were to be 
furnished from the revenue of the territories 
already ceded. 

The leading objeets of the war had been 
fully carried out, in aeeordanee with the 
plans of the governor-general. Among the 
less conspicuous but important services ren- 
dered by Lake, were the formation of alli- 
anecs with the rajahs of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
Boondi, and Macherry; with the Jat rajah 
of Pry the rana of Gohud, and 
Ambajec Ingha, the unfaithful successor of 
Perron in the service of Sindia.* Lord Wel- 
lesley was anxious to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Rajpoot principalities against 
Mahratta aggressions, both as a matter of 
justice and policy. Their territories were 
guaranteed to them against external enc- 
mies, with immunity from tribute; bnt they 
were not to receive Juropean officers into 
their service without the sanction of the 
British government, and were to defray the 
expense of any auxiliary force required to 
repel invaders from their dominions. 

Wan wir Hortcar.—Despite so many 
brilliant vietorics, attended with such snb- 
stantial results, the British armics eould not 
quit the field. During the rcecut hostilities, 
llolear liad remained in Malwa, levying 
enormous contributions upon the adjoining 
provinees. The success of the British arms 
scems to have convinced lim of his mistake 
in neglecting to co-operate with chicfs of 
his own nation against a power whose 
cflorts were steadily dirceted to the sup- 

* Sindia seized the Gohud province, and gave it 
in chasge to Ambajee Inglia, who went over to the 
Inglish. They kept Gwalier, and divided the rest 
of the province between the rana and Inglia. 
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pression of the predatory mat re by w Ich 
he had reached, and could alone expect to 
maintain, his present position. 
late he bestirred himself to negotiate with the 
Rajpoots, the Bhurtpoor rajah, the Rohillas, 
the Seiks, and finally with Sindia, whom he 
recommeuded to break the homiliating treaty 
he had recently formed, and renew the war. 
But Sindia had suffered too severely in the 
lute hostilities to provoke their repetition ; 
and being, morcover, exasperated by the 
time-serving poliey of Holear,t he commu- 
nicated these overtures to Major Malcolm, 
then resident in his camp. ‘The inimieal feel- 
ings eutertained by Holear, had been already 
manifested by the murder of three British 
officers in his service, on a false charge that 
one of them had corresponded with the 
commander-in-chicf. Still it seemed highly 
improbable that he could seriously imtend 
flinging the gauntlet at a nation whose 
military goin enicits had become 
theme of every tongue in India; 
English authorities, anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy and amicable conclusion, invited 
him to send commissioners to their camp, to 
explain his views and desires. The Mah- 
rattas are ever apt to treat conciliatory 
measures as symptomatic of weakness; and 
Holear was probably influenced by some 
such consideration in framing the eondi- 
tions for which his vakeels were instrueted 
to stipulate with General Lake as the terms 
of peace, and whieh ineluded leave to col- 
leet chout aceording to the custom of his 
ancestors, with the ecssion of Etawa and 
various other districts in the Doab and 
Bundeleund, formerly held by his family. 
Tolear had not without reason blamed 
Sindia for too exclusive attention to the 
rules of European discipline, and the neglect 
of the gucrilla warfare which Sevajce and 
Bajec Rao had waged successfully against 
Aurungzebe. This was the weapon with 
which he now menaced the English, in the 
event of non-compliance with his demands. 
“ Although unable,” he said, “to oppose 
their artillery in the field, countries of 
many eoss should be overrun, and plundered, 
and burnt; Lake should not have Icisnre to 
breathe for a moment, and calamities would 
fall on laes of luman beings in continued 
war by the attacks of his army, which would 
overwhelm like the waves of the sea.” 


+ Amecr Khan was actually dispatched by Holcar 
to co-operate with Sindia; but the news of the 
hattle of Assaye reached him on the marek, and 
he returned as he eame.—(Amecr Khan's VWenoirs.) 
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Sneh a menace, from one of the most 


| reckless and powerful marauders by whom 
| the timid peasantry of Hindoostan were ever 


scourged, was tantamount to a declaration of 
war—a formality whieh, it may be remarked, 
forms no part of Mahratta warfare. Yet it 
was not till further indieations appeared 
of his intention to commence hostilities 
at the first convenient moment, that the 
negotiation, which Holcar desired to gain 
time by protracting, was broken off, and 
Lord Lake and Major-general Wellesley 
directed to eommenee operations against 
hin both in the north and the south. The 
governor-general eutered on this new war 
with unaffected reluctance. Onee com- 


| menced, it could not be arrested by an 


aceommodation such as that entered into 
with Sindia ; for a predatory power must, 
he thought, be eompletely neutralised, in 
justice to the peaeeable subjeets of more 
eivilised governments. It was important to 
secure the cordial eo-operation of the sub- 
sidiary and allied states against the eommon 
foe ; and this was effeeted by the declaration 
of Lord Welleslev—that all territory eon- 
quered from Holear should be divided among 
the British auxiliaries without reserve. 

The opening of the eampaign was dis- 
astrous. Major-general Wellesley could 
not advance in consequenee of a famine 
which prevailed in the Decean. Lake, 
after storming the fort of Rampoora (16th 
May, 180-4), was compelled to withdraw the 
main army into eantonments for the rainy 
season, leaving Colonel Monson, with five 
sepoy battalions and 3,000 irregular horse, 
to wateh the movements of the foe. The 
proceedings of this commander were most 
unfortunate. Though “brave as a lion,” 
he wanted decision of purpose and eon- 
fidence in the native troops. After making 
an ill-advised entranee into the dominions 
of the enemy, he beeame alarmed at the 
reported approach of Holear in person; and 
fearing the probable failure of supplies 
before the British eould join the Guzerat 
foree under Colonel Murray, he retreated 
forthwith. A retrograde movement on tlie 
part of British troops was proverbially more 
hazardous in native warfare than the boldest 
advance. Holear eagerly followed, attacked 
aud defeated the irregular eavalry left in 
the rear to forward intelligence of his pro- 
ecedings, and summoned the main body to 
surrender. This being indignantly refused, 
furions and reiterated onscts were made 
by him on the sepoy battalions at the 


ZALIM SING OF KOTAH, THE NESTOR OF INDIA. 


Mokundra pass, which they resisted with 
steadiness and sueeess, till, at evening, 
their assailants drew off a few miles. 
Monson, not considering his position ten- 
able, continued the retreat; the native 
troops behaved admirably, and, though 
harassed by the enemy, aud exposed to 
heavy rains, reached Kotah in two marches, 

Kotah was a Rajpoot prineipality, ori- 
ginally formed of lands separated from 
Boondi, It remained for above a century 
and a-half of secondary importanee, until it 
fell beneath the sway of Zalim Sing, a Raj- 
poot of the Jhala tribe, who governed under 
the name of regent—it would appear, with 
the full eonsent of the rightful prinee or 
yana, Omeida Sing. Zalim Sing played 
a difheult part with extraordinary ability, 
and by dint of eonsummate art, perfect 
self-control, and unfailing energy, so steered 
the vessel of state, that while every other 
Rajpoot prineipality tottered under the 
effects of the furious attaeks or undermin- 
ing intrigues of the eneroaehing Mahrattas, 
Boondi, though ever first to bend to the 
storm, raised her head as soon as it had 
passed over, as if strengthened by the trial. 
Exeessive humility and moderation formed 
the disguise beneath whieh the regent at- 
tained the position of a general arbitrator 
in the never-eeasing disputes of neighbour- 
ing governments, whieh he fostered under 
pretenee of mediation. Tis deep duplieity 
did not preserve him from ineurring strong 
personal hostility ; and Tod, after narrating 
no less than eighteen attempts at his assas- 
sination, represents him as sleeping in an 
iron cage for security. At the time at 
which we have now arrived, “the Nestor 
of India” was about sixty-five years of age. 
His position was one of peculiar difficulty. 
To keep peace with Holear he had paid 
dearly, both in money and charaeter, having 
stooped to form an intimate allianee with 
Ameer Khan as a means of averting the 
seourge of indiseriminate plunder from the 
fertile fields of Boondi, great part of whieh 
were cultivated for his exelusive benefit; yet 
Colonel Monson, on his arrival with thie 
weary and half-famished troops, demanded 
from the regent nothing less than their ad- 
mission into the eity, which eould not he 
granted without ereating great eonfusion 
and insuring the deadly vengeance of the 
Mahrattas. To the inglish, Zalim Sing was 
yet more unwilling to give offence. Their 
paramount authority was being daily aug- 
mented and consolidated; uor eould he 


SINGE OF BIURTPOOR.—DEFENCHE OF DELITI. 


doubt that Kotah, like other native prinei- 
palities, would eventually do well to find in 
a dependent allianee on the dominant power, 
an alternative from complete extinetion.* 
Even now, he was ready to make common 
eause with the retreating and dispirited 
troops, or to do anything for their suecour, 
to the extent of his ability, outside the 
walls of Kotah; but the pertinacity of 
Monson in demanding admittanee was un- 
availing, and the detachment marched on 
to Rampoora, through an inundated eountry 
barely traversable for the troops, and im- 
practicable for eannon and_ stores, whieh 
were consequently «destroyed and aban- 
doned, <A reinforeement sent with supplies 
by General Lake, gave temporary relief to 
the harassed soldiers, but could not remedy 
the incapacity of their commander; and 
after many more struggles and_ reverses,t 
attended with a complete loss of baggage 
on the road to Agra, the confusion of one 
very dark night brought imatters to a 
climax; the troops fairly broke and fled 
i separate partics to the eity, where the 
majority of the fugitives who eseaped the 
pursuing eavalry, found an asylum on the 
31st of July, 1801. 

These proceedings increased the rabble 
foree of Llolear tenfold. Adventurers and 
plunderers of all descriptions (ineluding 
the wreck of the armies of Sindia and the 
Bhonslay) floeked to his standard ; and after 
making the regent of Kotah pay a fine of 
ten lacs for his partial assistanee of the 
Enghsh,t the Mahratta chief invaded their 
territorics, at the head of an immense army,§ 
in the eharaeter of a conqueror. At his 
approach the British troops abandoned 
Muttra with its stores; but the fort was 
reocenpied by a detachment sent by Gen- 
eral Lake, who had marehed hastily from 
Cawnpore, in hopes of bringing the enemy 
to action. Ile was, however, completely 
outwitted by Tolear, who occupied the 
attention of the British general by ma- 
neeuvring his cavalry ; while his infantry, by 

* When Colonel Tod was employed in forming 
an alliance between the supreme government and the 
Kotah principality, he took an CU uy of assuring 
Zalim Sing that the Mnglish desired no more terri- 
tory. ‘The old politician smiled, as he answcred—“T 
helieve you think so; but the time will come when 
there will be but one sicea (stamp of sovereignty on 
eoin) throughout India. You stepped in at a lucky 
time; the p'fvot (a sort of melon, which bursts 
asunder when fully matured) was ripe, and you had 
only tetake it bit by bit. It was not your power so 
much as our disunion that made you sovereigns, and 
will keep you so.”—( Rajasthan, i., 766.) 
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a rapid movemeut, suececded in investing 
Delhi. ‘Fhe eity, ten aniles in eireum- 
ferenee, had but a ruined wall, with scarcely 
more than 800 sepoys, for its defence; never- 
theless, these troops, headed by Lieutenant- 
colonels Ochterlony and Burn, after nine 
days’ operations, eompelled a foree of 20,000 
men to raise the sieve.|| Holear, with his 
cavalry, withdrew to the Doab, whither he 
was fullowed by Lake, who, after a long pur- 
suit, by marching fifty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, eventually came up with the 
enemy on the I7th of November, under 
the walls of Furruckabad. The Indian 
horse never could stand a charge in the 
ficld ; their leader knew this, and was him- 
self the first to fly, followed by his panie- 
struck adherents, of whom 3,000 were cut 
to pieces by the victors, and the rest eseaped 
ouly by the superior swiftness of their horses. 
The Mahratta chief made his way to Deeg, a 
strong fort belonging to Runjeet Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, a Jat leader, who, after the defeat 
of the detachment under Monson, had quitted 
the English, and joined the opposite interest. 
The determined proceedings of Lake 
indueed the confederate chiefs to evacuate 
Deeg and retreat to Bhurtpoor, a city not 
very formidable in appearance, of six to 
eight miles in cireumference, defended by a 
high mud wall, and a broad ditch not 
easily fordable. But the rajah was skilful 
and desperate. Holear had little to boast of ; 
for while himself heading a defeated army 
in the field, his strongholds, in various 
quarters, had been reduced by the English; 
and a detachment of troops from Guzerat 
had oeeupied Indore, and were preparing to 
intercept his retreat. Still he was a ma- 
rander by profession, whose kingdom was in 
his saddle; whereas the Jat rajah traly 
declared he had no home but in his eastle— 
every hope was bound up in its battlements. 
The defence was most determined; and 
even when a practicable breach had been 
cfleeted, attempts to take the place by 
storm were neutralised by the ready inven- 


+ When the younger European officers were heart- 
sick, and well-nigh sinking with fatigue, the sepoys 
were frequently heard bidding them be of good cheer; 
for they would carry them safely to Agra. —(Duff.) 

{ Zalim Sing and Molear (both one-eyed men) met 
in boats on the Chumhul, cach fearing treachery. 

§ According to Maleolm, Holear’s army comprised 
92,000 men (66,000 cavalry, 7,000 artillery, 19,000 
infantry), with 190 guns,—(Central India, 1., 238.) 

|| Lhe sepoys were on duty day and night. ‘To 


keep up their spirits under incessant fatigue, Ochter- | 


lony had sweetmeats served out, and promised them 
half a month’s pay when the enemy was repulsed. 


| 
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tion of the besieged. Stockades and bul- 
warks rose as if by magic to blockade the 
breach; the moat was rendered unfordable 
by dams; and, during the attack, pots filled 
with combustibles, and burning cotton-bales 
steeped in oil, were flung upon the heads of 
the assailants. ‘The British were four times 
repulsed, with a total loss of 3,203 men in 
killed and wounded; nor did even their 
highly-prized military reputation escape un- 
impaired. On one occasion, the famous 
76th, in conjunction with the 75th, refused 
to follow their officers after the 12th Bengal 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top 
of the rampart. The hitter reproaches of 
their general recalled them to a sense of 
duty, and, overpowered with shame, they 
entreated to be led to a last attack, in which 
they displayed much desperate but unavail- 
ing courage. The operations of the sicge 
were for a time intermitted to procure 
further reinforcements. The rajah, con- 
yineed that his destruction, however tempo- 
rarily retarded, was but a question of time, 
offered twenty lacs of rupees, with other 
concessions, as the price of peace, and the 
proposal was accepted, although at the risk 
of leaving on the minds of the natives a 
dangerous example of snecessful resistance. 
The advanced state of the season, the fear 
of the hot winds, together with the me- 
nacing attitude of Sindia, then under the 
influence of his father-in-law, the notorious 
Shirjee Rao Ghatgay, were sufficient rea- 
sons for refraining from engaging the flower 
of the British army, at a critical period, in 
a contest with a desperate man, who, if 
mildly treated, might be neutralised at 
onee. The son of the rajah of Bhurtpoor 
was therefore taken as a hostage for the 
fidelity of his father, and the restoration of 
the fortress of Deeg held forth as its reward. 
The force of Holear had beeu reduced hy 
desertion, more than by actual loss, to less 
than a fourth of its number at the opening of 
the campaign. ‘The separate treaty entered 
into by the rajah of Bhurtpoor left him no 
hope but in the co-operation of Sindia, who 
affected to be desirous of mediating with 
the British government on his behalf. The 
power of both chiefs was, however, broken, 
and few obstacles remained towards a 
gencral pacification, on terms very advan- 
tageons to the Jinglish; when their whole 


COLLEGE OF FORT WiLLIAM.—INDIA-BUILT SHIPPING. 


As early as January, 1802, Lord Welles- ' 


ley had signified to the Court of Directors 
his desire of quitting India. 
for the proffered resignation were various. 
They included several acts, on the part of 
the directory, which the marquis deemed 
derogatory to the reputation of himself and 
his brothers, as well as to that of his 


stanch coadjntor, Lord Clive, the governor | 


of Madras; but the chief ground of com- 
plaint was the disfavour shown to his 
favourite scheme of founding a college at 
Caleutta, for the express instruction of 
young civilians in the description of know- 
ledge absolutely requisite for the fulfilment 
of their allotted duties. The glaring igno- 
rance of native languages evineed hy Euro- 
pean rulers, had long been a mauifest hin- 
drance to the good government of the people 
of India, as well as a bar to the kindly in- 
tercourse which might otherwise have sub- 
sisted. It was this primary defect which 
the marquis hoped to rectify, and at the 
same time to infuse into the youths of the 
service something of the esprit de corps, 
which he remembered with such vivid plea- 
sure to have existed at Eton. The College 
of Fort TVilliam was his favourite project. 
The company did not deny the want of 
systematic instruction, which was daily 
more painfully felt ; 
brought to consent to the expenditure which 
Lord Wellesley deemed absolutely needful 
to fulfil the double object of educating 
Europeans and affording encouragement to 
native talest. The Board of Control sup- 
ported the views of Lord Wellesley; but 
the project was, after all, but very tmper- 
fectly carried out, so far as the Indian popu- 
lation was concerned: for the instruction 
of civilians destined to serve the KE. I. Cy., 
a college (Ifaileybury) was founded in Eng- 
land a few years later. Another cause 
which rendered the governor-general un- 
popular with his employers, was his delibe- 
rate and avowed opinion in favour of the 
extension of trade with Ingland to India- 
built shipping, instead of confining it solely 
to the chartered vessels of the i. I. Cy. 
Despite the obvious policy, as well as jus- 
tice, of this measure, as the only means of 
preventing Indian commerce from finding its 
way to Europe by more objectionable chan- 
nels, “the shipping interest,” then greatly 


policy was abruptly changed by the passing | predominant in the counsels of the com- 


of the office of governor-general from the 
hands of the Marquis Wellesley into those 
of Lord Cornwallis, in 1805. 


pany, violently opposed any alteration which 
should trench on their monopoly, and con- 
trived, in many ways, to render Lord Wel- 


but they conld not be | 


The motives 


lesley sensible of their unfriendly feelings. 
Nevertheless, his proficred resignation was 
deprecated by an cutreaty to remain at least. 
another year, to settle the newly-acquired 
territories, and conecrt with the home 
authorities the foundation of an efficient 
system for the liquidation of the Indian 
debt, he renewal of war with the Mah- 
rattas, despite the brilliant success with 
which it was attended, could not but involve 
an inerease of immediate expenditure, though 
compensated by a more than proportionate 
augmentation of territory. But the invest- 
ments were impeded; and a failure in the an- 
nual supplies was ill borne by the company, 
however advantageous the promise of ulte- 
rior advantages; consequently, «a elamour 
arose against the marquis as a war-governor, 
which decided his recall at tle time when 
all material obstacles were removed, and his 
whole energies directed towards the attain- 
ment of a solid and durable peace. Ie 
had been sent out for the express purpose 
of eradicating French influence, an object 
whieh he had completely accomplished, 
though, of necessity, at the cost of much 
war and more diplomacy.* 

The Wellesley administration—from 1798 
to 1805—formed a new era in the annals 
of the E. 1. Cy. Principles of honour and 
public spirit were cngrafted whieh bore 
muceli fruit in after days; and many a friend- 
less cadet of the civil and military service 
found in rapid promotion the dircet reward 
of talent and integrity. Nay, morc; there 
are honoured veterans still with us, who, 
after the lapse of half a century, delight to 
attribute their suecess to the generous en- 
couragement or kindly warnings of the 
good and gifted Marquis Wellesley. 

Perfect toleration was his leading rule; 
nevertheless, he did not hesitate to interfere 
for the suppression of such heathen customs 
as were manifestly incompatible with the 
spirit of a Christian government; such as 
the frightful amount of infanticide annually 


* Into his minor measures, especially the restrie- 
tions plaeed on the liberty of the press, it is not 
praetieable to enter: the motives for some of them 
were purely politieal—to cheek the conveyance of 
dangerous information, or lying rumours to foreign 
states; while the ediet forbidding the publieation 
of newspapers on Sundays, had the double object 
of reverence for the sabbath and a desire to show 
the nations, that not only the missionaries, but the 
Europeans in general had a religion—a faet whieh 
might well have been doubted. 

+ The rising talent of the civil service was ealled 
out in a peculiar manner by Lord Wellesley. ‘The 
youths of the three presideneies, who had distin- | 
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committed at the mouth of the Gunges. 
Neither was lic withheld, by timid or see- 
tariam views, from affording liberal cucou- 
ragement to the able and zealous men 
(Buchanan and Carey, for instance) who 
had devoted themselves to the oflice of 
Christian missionaries. ‘To all around lim 
engaged in the cause of religion or good 
government, he extended cordial sympathy 
as fellow-workers ; and if a shadow of blume 
ean be cast on his ever-discriminating 
praise, it would be that of having been 
sometimes too liberally bestowed. But the 
full measure of love and confidence he gave 
so freely, was returned into his own bosom. 
Military and civil officials, of all ranks and 
classes—from the Earl of Elgin, at Con- 
stantinople, aud Lord Clive, at Madras, to 
the hnmblest clerk—vicd in affording the 
fullest and most correet information for the 
use of the governor-general; and the mer- 
chants and bankers seconded his measures 
in the most effective manner by furnishing 
government loans on the lowest possible 
terms. At the close of the administration 
of Sir John Shore, it had been diffienlt to 
raise money on usurious interest; but the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the eve of a hazardons 
war, found men who could appreciate tlic 
policy of his measures, and make them prae- 
ticable, even at considerable pecuniary risk.t 

The gencral feeling in India was, nnhap- 
pily, not appreciated or shared in Kugland, 
The marquis returned, after an arduous and 
brilliantly successful administration, to find 
the uneertain tide of popular feeling turned 
against him. he British pubhe were well 
acquainted with the aggressive and grasp- 
ing policy of Hastings, and the manner in 
which he had made the weakness or wicked- 
ness of native princes conduce to the ag- 
grandisement of his employers or his own 
personal interest. 1t was a very natural 
conclusion to be arrived at by persons ig- 
norant of the general disorganisation of 
India, that a governor who had added hun- 


guished themselves in their examinations at the 
college of Fort William, were placed in the secre- 
tary's office of the governor-general, and edueated 
under his immediate care for the respeetive depart- 
ments, for the duties of whieh they were best fitted. 
Of those thus brought forward, three (Metealfe, 
adams, and Butterworth Bayley) beeame acting 
governors-general; and the majority attained high 
positions in India and in England. 

} Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, the head of 
the well-known firm at Bombay. was the chief of those 
who, by taking up government paper at par, as well 
as furnishing supplics, restored the eonfidenee of the 
wealthy natives in the stability of the ELT. Cy. 
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dreds of miles and thousands of subjects 
to an empire, which Hastings had been 
stigmatised as an usurper and oppressor for 
increasing by units and tens, must have 
been guilty of the same sins in an aggra- 
vated degree. Besides, the augmentation of 
territory and population had been effected 
in the teeth of a parliamentary prohibition 
of the most decided character. The oldest 
and ablest Indian politicians vainly strove to 
show the utter impraeticability of neutrality, 
and argued that England, now the dominant 
power, could not relinquish her high posi- 
tion in measure, but must, of necessity, 
abandon territorial sovereignty and com- 
mercial advantage in almost equal degree. 
The company were smarting beneath the 
expenses of a war, which a little patience 
would have brought to the most satisfactory 
conclusion, by the prostration of the pre- 
datory power, whieh was equally opposed 
to all regular governments, foreign or native. 
But no! an immediate compromise was the 
order of the day; the withdrawal of the 
plundering Mahrattas from the company’s 
territories was a relief to be obtained upon 
any terms, even by a direct violation of the 
pledge voluntarily given to the Rajpoot states 
to maintain their independence against their 
marauding foes. What matter if all Rajast’- 
han were overrun by these eastern Goths. 
The company’s investments would go on 
meanwhile; and when Sindia and Iolear 
had quite exhausted all outside the magic 
eircle, it would be time enough to devise 
some other sop wherewith to engage them. 
This selfish policy, disguised by the few who 
understood the real state of the case by 
mueh abstract reasoning regarding the ad- 
mitted justice of non-interference in general, 
deceived many good men aud raised a 
strong, though short-lived elamour, against 
the champion of the opposite system, The 
feeling of certain leaders in the directory, 
joined with party polities of a very disere- 
ditable description in the ministry, found a 
channel in the person of a ci-devant trader 
named Paull, who, having accumulated a 
large fortune in India, came to England 
and entered parliament in the character of 
impeacher of the Marquis Wellesley, to 
whom, by his own aecount, he owed heavy 
obligations, and entertained, in eommon 
with the generality of Anglo-Indians, 
“the highest respect.” ‘The leading aeen- 
sations were aggressions on native states: 
extravagance and disregard of home autho- 
rities,—at peculation or venality, uot even 


ealumny dared hint. The first charge re- 
garding Oude was thrown out by the Hous 
of Commons, and the accuser died by his 
own hand, prompted by vexation or remorse. 
Lord Folkstone strove to carry on the im- 
peachment by moving a series of eondemna- 
tory resolutions, which were negatived by a 
majority of 182 to 31, and followed by a 
general vote of approbation. Thus ended, 
in May, 1808, a persecution which cost the 
noble marquis £30,000, and excluded him 
from office during its continuance; for, 
with rare delicacy, he refused repeated soli- 
citations to re-enter the service of the Crown 
until the pending question should be satis- 
factorily settled. He lived to see the gene- 
ral reeognition of the wisdom of his policy ; 
and on the publication of his Despatches in 
18345, the EH. I. Cy. made the amende 
honorable, by the unusual procedure of the 
erection of his statue in the 1. I, House,* 
a grant of £20,000, and the circulation of 
his Despatches for the instruction and guid- 
ance of their servants in India. He died be- 
loved and honoured, aged eighty-three ; hav- 
ing twice filled the oftice of viceroy of Ireland 
—been secretary of state for foreign afiairs ; 
beside other distinguished positions. This 
is not the place to tell of the efficient man- 
ner in which the illustrious brothers worked 
together for the defeat of the national foe, 
Napoleon: here we have to do with the 
marquis as an Indian governor; in that 
character let the pen of the historian of 
the E. I. Cy. speak his merits. “The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere 
personal aggrandisement, but in conneeting 
his own fame with that of the land to which 
lie belonged, and of the government which 
he administered,—in the diffusion of sound 
and Hberal knowledge, aud the extension of 
the means of happiness among millions of 
men who knew not his person, and some 
of them searcely his name. That name is, 
however, stamped for ever on their history. 
The British government in India may pass 


) away—its duration, as far as human meansare 


eoneerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned—but whatever its fate, 
or the length of its existenee, the name and 
memory of the greatest statesman by whom 
it was ever administered are imperishable.” 


* Lord Wellesley remarked, that to witness this 
compliment (rarely paid until after death), was “like 
hasing a peep at one’s own funeral.” 

+ Thornton's Zadia, ii, 575, 
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Suconp Avministnuation or Lonny Conn- 
waLtis.—The new governor arrived at Mort 
William in July, 1805, and immediately 
assumed the reins of office. The interval of 
thirteen years between his resignation and 
resumption of authority in India, had told 
heavily on his strength of mind as well as of 
body, and the once indefatigable com- 
mander-in-ehief returned to the scene of his 
former sucecsses a worn and weary man, 
fast sinking to the grave under the inflie- 
tion of chronic dysentery. Yet the English 
authorities, in accordance with popular 
opinion, declared him to be the only man 
fit to curb and limit the too extensive domi- 
nion obtained by the Jate administration in 
conjunction with the gallant Lake, whose 
services, though their effeets were denounced, 
had been acknowledged by a peerage. 

Lord Cornwallis had given proof of mode- 
ration by suffering Tippoo to purchase peace 
with a third of his revennes, and had rather 
relaxed than straitened the connexion of the 
i. I, Cy. with various native states. Despite 
the unsatisfactory results of his arrange- 
ments, and still more so of those formed by 
Sir John Shore, the Directory and Board of 
Control agreed im reverting to the non- 
jntervention system, and urged the arduous 
office of effecting an immediate and total 
ehange of policy upon the ex-governor- 
general with so muel: vehemence, that he, 
from sclf-denying but mistaken views of 
duty, would not suffer failing health to 
exeuse the non-fulfilment of what, with 
strange infatuation, was pressed on him as a 
pubhe duty. It is not easy to understand 
the proeess of reasoning by which Lord 
Cornwallis was led to adopt such extreme 
opinions regarding the measures to be 
taken towards Sindia and Holear. He had 
warmly approved the arrangements of the 
Marquis Wellesley regarding the occupation 
of Seringapatam and the complete suppres- 
sion of the usurping dynasty ; yet, now the 
arrogant and aggressive Sindia, and the 
predatory Holear were to be conciliated, 
not simply by the surrender of a succession 
of dearly-purchased conquests, but by the 
renuneiation of alliance with the Rajpoot 
and other states, who had taken part with 
the British forees against the marauding 
Mahrattas in thie late crisis. 

Sindia had suffered, if not caused, the 
English resideney attached to his camp to 
be attacked and plundered by a hody of 
Pindarries, and had himself detained Mr. 
Jenkins; yet no reparation was to be de- 
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manded for this outrage: and the governor- 
general, in his impatient desire to conclude 
a peace, would even have waived insisting 
upon the relcase of the resident ; but from 
this last degrading concession the English 


were happily saved by the intervention of | 


Lord Lake. Nothing could exceed the in- 
dignation of the brave and honest general 
on learning the nature of the proposed 


treaty, which he felt to be based on the | 


unworthy principle of conciliating the 
strong at the expense of the weak. The 
territorics conquered from Holcar had been 
distinctly promised to be divided among the 
allies of England; instead of which, they 
were all to be restored to the defeated chief; 
and the breach of faith thus committed 
towards the only power able ta resent it, 
was to be repaired at the expense of the 
powerless rana of Gohud, who had made 
over Gwalior to the English on being 


enrolled among the list of subsidiary princes. | 


Tfe was now to be reduced to the condition 


of a mere stipendiary, dependent on his | 


hereditary foe for subsisteuce; for all Gohud, 
including Gwalior, was to be given to propi- 
tiate the favour of Sindia—‘“‘an act,” writes 
the governor-gencral, “entirely gratuitous 
on our part.” Hqually so was the renuncia- 
tion of our connexion with the numerous 
rajahs, zemindars, jaghiredars, and other 
chiefs on the further side of the Jumna, for 
whose protection the British faith had been 
solemnly pledged. Lord Lake, who had been 


mainly imstrumental in forming the majority | 


of these allianees, and had, in his capacity 
of commander-in-ehief, received material 
assistance from several of the parties con- 


cerned, addressed an carnest remonstrance | 


to the governor-general against the proposed 
repudiation, declaring that the weaker allied 
princes never could be indueed by any argu- 
ment or temporary advantage to renounce 


the promised support of the E. I, Cy., and | 
that the bare proposition would be viewed | 


“as a prelude to their being sacrificed to the 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
rattas.”” 
day following that on which Lord Corn- 
wallis expired. For some time before his 
death, he passed the morning hours in a 
state of weakness amounting to insensibility ; 
but the evening usually brought him suffi- 
cicnt strength to hear despatches read, and 
even to dictate replies. Ilad the energetic 


appeal and arguments of Lake been sent a few | 


days earlier, they might perhaps have been 
instrumental in delaying and modifying the 


This communication bore date the | 
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ungenerous and selfish measures whieh cost 
England so dearly in eharacter and blood 
and treasure, by strengthening the predatory 
power it was alike her duty and her interest 
to abase. It is hardly possible that the 


Coorg, even at the hazard of renewing a 
perilous war with Tippoo, could seriously 
intend to abandon the Rajpoot and other 
princes to the shameless marauders against 
whom they had recently co-operated with 
the English, unless prejudice and ignoranee, 
aided by mental debility, had blinded him 
to the plain facts of the case. But whatever 
effeet the honest exposition of Lake was cal- 
eulated to produce on the mind of Lord 
Cornwallis, can be only surmised from his 
habitual eonseientiousness. He had been ex- 
tremely desirous of personally superintend- 
ing the progress of the negotiations, and 
hoped by short and easy stages to reach head- 
quarters ; but at Ghazipoor near Benares, an 
aecession of weakness stopped lis journey, 
and after lingering some time in the state 
previously deseribed, he died there October 
Sth, 1805, aged sixty-six years, 
No provision had been made by the home 
government to meet this highly probable 
event.* Sir George Barlow, the senior 
member of council, on whom the ehief au- 
thority temporarily devolved, had been asso- 
ciated with Lord Wellesley throughout his 
whole administration, and cordially seeonded 
his lordship’s views regarding subsidiary 
alliances. During the last illness of Lord 
Cornwallis, while hourly expecting his own 
accession to power, Sir George had expressed 
in writing “his confident hope that an 
aeeommodation would he effected with 
“Sindia and with Holcar, on terms not differ- 
ing essentially from those to which he was 
aware that Lord Wellesley was prepared to 
accede.” Most certainly his lordship would 
never have consented to an accommodation 
whieh involved a direct breach of faith with 
numerous weak states. Sir George must 
_have known this; but his conduet was in 
perfeet aeeordance with the principle which 
enabled a certain well-known individual “to 


* Lord Grenville publicly stated, that it had been 
generally supposed in Jondon that Lord Cornwallis 
would not bear the voyage; and, in any ease, could 
not long survive his arrival in India.—(Thornton.) 

+ One of the few concessions demanded from 
Sindia was the exelusion from office of his father-in- 
law; hut even this was eventually renouneed, and 
Shirzee Rao became again paramount, Happily his 
audacity at length grew offensive to Sindia, and an 
altercation took place whieh enabled the attendants, 


raan who steadily befriended the rajah of 
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live and die vicar of Bray.” The result was, 


however, less satisfactory; for though the 
E. I. direetors. were inelined to reward 


implicit obedience to their mandates with 


the highest position in their gift, the min- 


isters of the crown were not equally com- 


pliant; and although they also were de- 
sirous of purehasing peaee on any terms, 
the recent appointment was neutralised, and 
a rnle laid down that thenceforth no servant 
of the eompany should fill the offiee of 
governor-general. Sir George was placed 
in eharge of Madras ; but before his removal 
from Calcutta he had contrived to neutralise, 
as far as possible, the effects of the measures 
whieh he had assisted in enacting; his 
avowed expeetation being that the native 
states, when left to themselves, would forth- 
with engage in a series of conflicts which 
would, for the present at least, keep them 
fully employed, and prevent the renewal of 
hostilities with the English. Sindiat and 
Holcar received the proffered concessions 
with unmixed astonishment at the timidity 
or vaeillation of their lately dreaded foe. 
The Rajpoot and other princes indignantly 
remonstrated against the renunciation of an 
allianee pressed upon them by the British 
government in her hour of need. The 
rajah of Jeypoor, who had especially pro- 
voked the vengeanee of the Mahrattas, felt 
deeply aggrieved by the faithlessness with 
which he was treated, and his hitter re- 
proaches were eonveyed to Lord Lake 
through the mouth of a Rajpoot agent at 
Delhi. Disgusted at being made the instru- 
ment of measures which he denounced, and 
at the almost} total disregard manifested 
towards his representations, Lord Lake re- 
signed his diplomatic powers in January, 
1806, and after about twelve months spent in 
completing various necessary arrangements 
regarding the forces, and settling, agrec- 
ably to the instructions of the government, 
the claims of various native ehiefs, he 
quitted India, leaving behind him a name 
that will be honoured and beloved so long 
as the Indian army shall subsist.§ He died 
in England, 21st February, 1808, aged 64. 


under pretence of securing the person, to take the 
life of a misereant whose memory is still exeerated 
in Poona for the eruel oppression practised there, 

J Lord Lake was so far successful, that his repre- 
sentations against the immediate danger, as well as 
faithlessness, of dissolving the allianee with the rajahs 
of Macherri and Bhurtpoor, induced Sir George to 
delay the exeention of a determination which he 
nevertheless declared to be unchanged, 


§ Major-general Wellesley, after reeciving a 
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Little differenee of opinion now exists 
regarding the accommodation cflected with 
the Mahrattas, The non-intervention policy 
was soon abandoned ; but its results justify 
the dcelaration of Grant Duff, that the 
measures of Sir George Barlow were no less 
short-sighted and contracted than selfish 
and indiscriminating. His provisional ad- 
ministration terminated in July, 1807,% its 
concluding event being an alarming mutiny 
among the native troops in the Carnatic. 
The immediate cause was the enforcement 
of certain frivolous changes of dress, together 
with other orders trivial in character, but 
involving a needless interference with the 
manncrs and eustoms of the soldicry, which 
had been introduced without the knowledge 
of Lord William Bentinek, the successor of 
Lord Clive in the government of Madras. 
“The new regulations required the sepoys 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lp cut 
after the same paticrn, and never to wear 
the distinguishing mark of caste, or their 
earrings when in uniform. <A turban of 
a new pattern was also ordcred for the 
sepoys.’*f 

These ill-advised changes might possibly 
have been accomplished without occasioning 
any scrious disturbance, had a cordial under- 
standing suhsisted between the British and 
the native officers. But this was not the 
case ; and the cousequence of the alienation 
existing between them was, that the sons of 
Tippoo Sultan, then resident at Vellore, 
took advantage of the princely income and 
unusual degree of liberty allowed them as 
state prisoners, to assemble a large band of 
adherents, who made it their business to 
inspire the soldiery with aversion to their 
forcign masters, on the ground that the 
newly-devised turban, and its concomitants, 
though ostensibly ordered for the sake of 
convenicnee and unanimity, were really the 
tokens and forerunners of a foreible eonver- 
sion to Christianity. The assertion was an 
utter absurdity. The Hindoos themselves, 
whose creed makes no provision for con- 


knighthood of the Order of the Bath, quitted India 
in 1805, ill-pleased with the manner in which the 
services of his brother and himself were received. 

* Mill’s History of British India terminates with 
the peace with the Mahrattas. In an able, but pre- 
judiced, and without the comments of Prof. Wilson, 
misleading summary of the commercial results of 
the Wellesley administration, the revenues are shown 
to have been raised from £8,059,SS80, in 1808’-6, to 
£15,403,409 ; but the war expenditure, with the in- 
terest on the increased debt, which had been tripled, 
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verts, were scarcely more devoid of prosc- 
Iytising zeal than the English had shown 
themselves, despite the opposite tendeney of 
a religion which directs its professors “ to 
preach the gospel to all nations.” The 
military offiecrs had, as a body (for there 
were exceptions), no need to defend them- 
selves against any imputation of over-anxiety 
to manifest the cxecllencies of their faith in 
their lives and conversation, or by any en- 
couragement of missionary labours. Of 
Christianity the natives in the vicinity of 
Vellore knew nothing, and were consec- 
quently ready to believe just anything, ex- 
eept that its divine Founder had enjoincd 
on all his disciples a eode so fraught with 
humility, chastity, and brotherly kindness, 
that if obscrved it must infallibly render 
Christians a blessing to every state, whether 
as rulers or as subjects. 

Rumours of the growing disaffection were 
abroad, but excited little attention in the 
ears of those most coneerned. Unmistak- 
able symptoms of mutiny appcared, and 
were forcibly{ put down, until, on the 10th 
of July, 1806, the European part of the 
Vellore garrison were attacked by their 
native colleagucs, and Coloncl Fancourt and 
112 Europeans had perished or been mor- 
tally wounded, before Colonel Gillespic, at 
the head of a body of dragoons, terminated 
a contest which involved the destruction 
of about 350 of the mutineers, and the 
imprisonment of 500 more. Lord William 
Bentinck became the sacrifice of mcasures 
adopted without his sanction, and was re- 
called, together with the commander-in- 
chief, Sir John Cradock. The obnoxious 
orders were repealed, the allowaneccs of 
the sons of Tippoo were diminished, their 
place of imprisonment changed from Vellore 
to Bengal; and, by slow degrces, the panic 
wore off. The captive imsurgents were gra- 
dually set at liberty ; the cheerful obedience 
of the men, and their customary fidelity to 
those whose salt they ate, returned ; and tho 
British officers “ ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows.’’§ 


eaused the annual charges to exeeed the receipts by 
above two million. This was a temporary addition, 
but the revenues of the conquered territories were a 
permanent gain, viewed as so certain, that Barlow 
held forth the prospect of a million sterling as the 
annual surplus, to follow immediately on the restora- 
tion of peace. + Auber’s India, ii., 432. 

{ The severe coercion employed may be conjec- 
tured from the fact that 900 lashes each were in- 
fiieted upon two grenadiers for refusing to wear the 
“hat-shaped” turban. § Bentinck’s Jfemorsal. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Lard Minto—1806 to 
1813.—The new governor-general (formerly 
Sir Gilbert Elliot) came to India strongly 
prepossessed in favour of a neutral policy, but 
was speedily compelled to modify his views. 

Holcar, on his return to Malwa, found 
occupation in quelling the disturbances 
arising from the non-payment of arrears to 
his turbulent followers, who made use of 
the boy, Kundee Rao, to intimidate his 
uncle into the liquidation of their claims. 
The object being accomplished, the child 
became, as he had himself predicted, the 
victim of the wrath of Jeswunt Rao; and 
Casee Rao died suddenly soon after, having 
been likewise, it was supposed, assassinated 
to prevent the possibility of the rights of 
any legitimate descendaut of Tukajee being 
brought into collision with those of Jeswunt 
Rao. These and other atrocities were the fore- 
runners of madness, which appeared in tempo- 
rary paroxysms, with intervals of partial sanity, 
employed by Jeswunt in making extensive 
military preparations, especially in casting 
cannon, a work which he superintended 
night and day, using stimulants to supply 
the place of food and rest. It soon became 
necessary to confine him; and twenty to 
thirty men with difficulty succeeded in bind- 
ing the despot fast with ropes, like a wild 
beast. His fierce struggles gradually sub- 
sided into specchless fatuity, and, at the 
expiration of three years, during the 
greater part of which he was fed like an 
infant with milk, the dreaded freebooter 
died a miserable idiot in his own camp, on 
the 20th of October, 1811.* Before his 
insanity, Holcar had taken advantage of 
the withdrawal of British protection to 
ravage and pillage the states of Rajast’han, 
especially Jeypoor or Amber, under the old 
pretext of exacting arrears of chout. The 
quarrels of the Rajpoot princes gave full 
scope for his treacherous interference. The 
hand of Crishna Kumari, the high-born 
daughter of the rana of Oodipoor, was an 
objcct of dispute between Juggut Sing of 
Jeypoor, and Maun Sing of Joudpoor. 
Tolear was bought off by Juggut Sing, but 
this arrangement did not prevent him from 
suffering lis general, Amecr Khan, to hire 
his services to the opposite party. The chicf 


| commenced his task by ridding the rajah of 
| Joudpoor of a rebellious feudatory, named 


* HWolear was of middle height, remarkably strong 
and aetive. A small but handsome mausoleum was 
ereeted to his memory near Rampoora, and his favou- 
rite horse ranged in freedom around it. Tod deseribes 


Sevaee Sing, whom he deluded, by oaths and 
protestations of friendship, into visiting his 
camp. The intended victim entered the 
spacious tent of the Patan with a body of 
friends and attendants, and was received 
with every demonstration of respect. Ameer 
Khan invented a plausible pretext for a 
short absence, and caused the cords of the 
tent to be suddenly loosened; then, taking 
advantage of the confusion, he ordered a 
sharp fire of musketry and grape to be 
poured indiscriminately on the whole of the 
crowded assembly. The massacre was com- 
plete; and not only the compauions of the 
betrayed Rajpoot, but those of Ameer Khan 
himself, with a party of dancing-girls and 
musicians, were mercilessly sacrificed. The 
rana of Oodipoor was seriously alarmed by 
the enmity of so unprincipled an adversary. 
He vainly appealed to the British govern- 
ment, as possessing the paramount authority 
in India, to interfere for the protection of 
their oppressed neighbour: his entreaties, 
like those of Zalim Sing, were disregarded, 
and the proud representative of the Surya 
race (the offspring of the sun) was compelled 
to fraternise with the infamous Patan ad- 
venturer by the exchange of turbans, as 
well as to subsidise his troops at the cost of 
a fourth of the reveuucs of the principality. 
This was in itself dcep abasement, but worse 
remained behind. Ameer Khan, in con- 


junction with Ajeet Sing, a Rajpoot noble, 


whose memory is, for his conduct on this 
occasion, execrated throughout Rajasthan, 
succeeded in convincing the unhappy rana, 
that the death of his child was absolutely 
necessary to save the principality from de- 
struction at the hands of the rival suitors. 
With his consent, poison was mixed with the 
food of the princess; but she ate sparingly, 
and its murderous purpose was not accom- 
plished. he high-spirited girl, on dis- 
covering the design thus temporarily frus- 
trated, bade her father attempt no more 
concealment, since, if his welfare and the 
safety of the state required it, she was ready 
to die by her own act. Accordingly, having 
bathed and dressed, as if for a nuptial feast, 
she drank off the poison. The first two 
draughts proved harmless, for nature re- 
voltcd, aud the noxious beverage was re- 


jected; but the third time a more insidious 


preparation was administered, and Crishna 


this animal with enthusiasm, as the very model of a 
Mahratta charger, with small and pointed ears, full 
protruding eyes, and a mouth that eould drink out 
of a tea-eup.—(Najas?’han, ii., 720.) 
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slept to wake no more in this life. Jler 
mother died of grief; her father survived to 
endure the galling reproaches of some of 
his most faithful ehiefs; and Oodipoor, so 
far from benefiting by the unnatural erime, 
lost from that hour its remaining glorics.* 
Ameer Khan, elated by success, grew 
more daring in his plans; and, attended by 
large bodies of Pindarries, undertook, in 
1809, an expedition against the indolent 
and effeminate rajah of Berar. Lord Minto 
became alarmed by the probable subversion 
of the principality, and, departing from the 
nou-intervention policy, sent a strong de- 
tachment for the defence of Nagpoor, and 
notified to the invader that the territorics of 
the rajah were under British protection. A 
blustering and defiant reply was returned, 
upon whieh Colonel Close marehed into 
Malwa, and occupied Seronje, the capital of 
Ameer Khan, with other of his possessions. 
The strict commands of the home authori- 
ties, together with considerations of finance, 
prevented the governor-genecral from fol- 
lowing up these vigorous measures by the 
complete overtlirow of ‘one of the most 
notorious villains India ever produced ;”+ 
and the immediate safety of Berar having 
been seecnred, Ameer Khan was suffercd to 
escape with undiminished powers of mis- 
chief. Before the close of his administra- 
tion, Lord Minto had reason to repent. this 
mistaken lenity, Berar was again invaded, 
and one quarter of the capital burnt by the 
Patan and Pindarry freebooters, a party of 
whom proceeded to set at nought British 
authority, by an irruption into the fertile 
province of Mirzapoor. The advisability of 
reverting to the hold and gencrous policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley became evident; 
and Lord Minto, whose term of office had 
nearly expired, urged upon the directors the 
necessity of vigorous measures. Indeed, 
* Maleolm’s Central India, i., 340. Tod's Rajast’- 
han, i. 466. Malcolm states, that the cireumstances 
attending the death of the princess excited loud and 
bitter wailing throughont the city of Oodipoor. 
An aged chief, named Sugwan Sing, having heard 
of the intended sacrifice, mounted his horse and rode 
with breathless haste to the palace, He found the 
rana and his connsellors seated in solemn silence; 
and to his impetnous inquiry, whether Crishna 
were alive or dead, Ajeet Sing, the instigator of the 
tragedy, replied by an injunction to respect the 
affliction of a bereaved parent. Sugwan Sing un- 
buckled his sword and shield, and laid them at the 
feet of the rana, saying, “my ancestors have served 
yours for more than thirty generations, but these 
arms can never more be used on your behalf;” then 
turning to Ajeet Sing, he reproached him with hav- 
ing brought ignominy on the Rajpoot name, add- 


the leading aets of Lord Minto himself were 
neither of a strictly defensive nor neutral 
character. Sir George Barlow’s  with- 
drawal of protection from the petty chiefs 
south of the Sutlej, had tempted a neigh- 
bouring potentate, with whom the company 
had heretofore no connexion, to extend his 
conquests in that direction. The leader in 
question was the famous Runjeet Sing, 
rajah of Lahore, a Seik chief of Jat descent. 
To prevent further aggression, the minor Seik 
powcrs menaced by him were deelared under 
British supremacy, and a strong force as- 
sembled for their defence. Runject Sing, 
unwilling to provoke a contest, concluded a 
treaty with the company, by which he con- 
sented never to maintain a larger body of 
troops on the left bank of the Sutlej than 
was necdful to support his authority already 
established in that quarter. As a further 
guarantee for his good faith, a detachment, 
under Sir David Ochterlony,{ took up a 
permanent station at Loodiana, on the east- 
ern side of the river. 

The multiplied aggressions of France on 
the vessels of the E.1. Cy., and the fear of 
attempts to regain a territorial position in 
India, induecd the dispatch of embassies to 
Persia§ and Cabool, for the sake of forming a 
more intimate alliance with those kingdoms. 
The Mauritins, Bourbon, and the Moluecas 
were captured by the British in 1810; and 


Java, with its dependencies, was conquered | 


by Lord Minto, in person,|| in 18]1. Of | 


these valnable acquisitions, Bourbon, the | 


beautiful island of Java, and the Moluccas, 
were relinquished at the general pacifica- 
tion in 1815. 

Some few remaining incidents of im- 
portanee, which occurred in the time of 
Lord Minto, remain to be chronicled. The 
first of these is the death of the aged em- 
peror Shah Alum, in 1806, aged cighty- 


ing, as he quitted the assembly, “May the curse 
of a father light upon you—may yon die childless.” 
The malediction excited considerable attention, and 
the successive deaths of all the children of the 
guilty noble, were viewed as its fulfilment. 

+ Tod’s Rajasthan, i., 468. 

{ Sir David Ochterlony and Runjeet Sing 
Holear and Zalim Sing, were both one-eyed men. 

§ Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia by E. I. Cy.; 
Sir Harford Jones and Sir G. Ouseley, by the Crown. 

|{ Lord Minto had heen compelled 10 visit Madras 
in 1809, in consequence of the strong dissatisfaction 
which prevailed among the European officers, arising 
from reduced allowances; but greatly aggravated by 
the dogged and tyrannical proceedings of the gov- 
ernor, Sir George Barlow. By a judicious blending 


e, like | 


of firmness and conciliation, Lord Minto succeeded | 


in allaying an alarming tumult. 
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three. He was snceecded in his titular 
authority by his eldest son, Akber Shah, 
who made some feeble attempts at the ae- 
quisition of rea] power, but soon renonneed 
the futile endeavour. The exertions of the 
Travancore authorities in 1809, to throw 
off the yoke of the E. I. Cy., involved some 
destrnction of life, but terminated in the 
principality becoming eompletely dependent 
on Fort St. George. The tribute exacted 
from Cochin was also largely increased. 

The last feature was an impending rup- 
ture with the Goorkas, a tribe who had 
eome into notice ahout the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and had gradually as- 
sumed a dominant influence over the whole 
of the extensive valley of Nepaul. During 
the seeond administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis, they had completed the attainment 
of territory (less by violenee than by fraud 
and eorruption) whieh presented, on the 
side of the English, a frontier of 700 miles. 
Disputes had arisen between the Goorkas 
and certain chiefs, who, through the ces- 
sions made by the vizier of Oude, or other 
arrangements, had become British feudato- 
ries. The so-ealled pacifie poliey of Lord 
Wellesley’s successors had emboldened ag- 
gression in all quarters; and the sciznre of 
Bhootwal (a border district of the aneient 
vieeroyalty of Oude) was followed by re- 
newed invasion; until, in 1813, a new turn 
was given to affairs by the demand of the 
English authorities for the immediate sur- 
render of the usurped territories. Before 
an answer could arrive from the court of 
Nepaul, the reins of government passed from 
the hands of Lord Minto, who returned to 
England, where he died (Jnne, 1814), aged 
sixty-five. He was an able and energetic 
man ; and the removal of his prejudices paved 
the way for a similar ehange of feeling on 
the part of his countrymen.* 

Morra, on Hastines’ ApMINISTRATION, 
1813 to 1823.—Lord Moira reached Calentta 
in October, and, in the following month, 
reecived the tardy reply of the Goorkalese 
sovereign to the demand of Lord Minto for 
the evacuation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj. 
It was complimentary in manner, but un- 
compromising in substanee. There were 
many reasons for avoiding immediate hos- 
tilitics in this quarter, and attempts were 
made to settle the question by amica- 


* In 1813, an attempt to impose a house-tax occa- 
sioned great excitement in the holy city of Benares: 
the people practised a singularly combined, and even- 
tually successful system, of passive resistance. 


oe 


ble negotiation ; but the persistanee of the 
commissioners from Nepaul in reviving 
points previously settled, being at length 
sileneed by a positive refusal to enter on 
such disenssions, the British agent was 
warned to quit the frontier; and the envoys 
were recalled to Katmandoo, the capital of 
Nepaul. Lord Moira was too anxious to 
avert a frontier war, to give place to hasty 
resentment; and he addressed aremonstranee 
to the Nepanlese government regarding the 
insulting manner in whieh the late negotia- 
tion had been broken off. No answer being 
returned to this communication, a detach- 
ment was sent from Goruckpoor to oeeupy 
the disputed lands, an object whieh was 
effected withont opposition. The British 
troops placed the direetion of affairs in the 
hands of native offieials, and withdrew, con- 
gratulating themselves on the easy fulfilment 
of an unpromising task. 

The position of the northern mountaineers 
was but very imperfectly understood by the 
Caleutta funetionaries, who now wielded the 
seeptre of the Mogul. During the palmy 
days of the empire, while the reins of gov- 
ernment were held by too firm a hand for 
servants to appropriate to themselves the dele- 
gated sway of the sovereign, the plains at the 
foot of the mountains, between the river 
Teesta on the east and the Sutlej on the west, 
had been possessed by nnmerons petty Hin- 
doo rajahs, who became tributary to the em- 
peror, and reeeived, in return, protection from 
the aggressions of the lawless hill-chiefs, 
most of whom maintained their indepen- 
dence, though some were content to own a 
sort of vassalage to the empire, in return for 
the possession of a portion of the magnifi- 
cent forest of Sd/ trees, and of the rieh 
plain called the Taee, lying between them 
and Hindoostan. The old highland rajahs, 
whose families had warred with their low- 
land conntrymen from time immemorial, 
held their own dnring the continuance and 
after the decline of Mohammedan power, 
until one of themselves, an aspiring chief, 
named Prithi Narayan Sah,t rajah of the 
small state of Goorka, to the nortli-west of 
Nepaul, incited by the early victories of the 
English in Bengal, armed and disciplined a 
body of troops after the European fashion, 
and proeeeded to absorb the surrounding 
states, in a manner deseribed as closely 


+ According to Col. Kirkpatrick, the Goorka 
dynasty claim descent from the ranas of Oodipoor. 
Hamilton states, they belong to the Magar tribe, 
which has but very partially yielded to Brahminism. 
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resembling that which had rendered the na- 
tion he imitated masters of India. The na- 
bob of Moorshedabad, Meer Cossim Ali, at- 
tempted to interfere on behalf of some of 
the weaker ehiefs in 1762-73, but sustained 
a signal defeat; and an expedition sent by 
the Bengal government, in 1767, to suceour 
the rajah of Nepaul, proved equally unsue- 
eessful. Prithi Narayan died in 1771, but 
his suecessors carried on the same scheme 
of conquest, crossed the Gogra river, scized 
Kumaon, and even strove to gain posses- 
sion of the rich valley of Cashmere. ‘The 
lowland rajahs, when transferred by the ecs- 
sion of the vizier of Oude from Mussulman 
to British rule, were suffered to retain un- 
disturbed possession of their territories on 
payment of a fixed land-tax. The Goork- 
alese, on the eontrary, as each hill-chieftain 
was successively vanquished, exterminated 
the family, and, with the conquered posses- 
sions, took up the claims and contests of 
their former lords, and were thus brought in 
contact with numerous rajahs and zemindars, 
actually oceupying the position of British 
subjects. The complaints laid before the 
supreme government by these persons were 
gencrally but lightly regarded; and, unless 
under very peculiar circumstanees, the 
Goorkalese were treated as good neigh- 
bours, whom it was desirable to conciliate. 
Under a strong government at Calcutta, 
outrages on the frontier were of ecompara- 
tively rare occurrence, and, when firmly de- 
manded, reparation was usually made; but 
the unfortunate measures of Sir George 
Barlow incited aggressions whieh were not 
to be so easily echeeked as heretofore. ‘The 
rajah (a prinee with a long string of names, 
differently given by different authoritics)* 
was a minor. The chief authority rested 
in the hands of a military aristocracy, headed 
by a powerful family ealled Thappa, of 
whom one member, Bheem Sein, exereised 
the office of prime minister, with the title of 
general, while his brother, Umur Sing, held 
command of the army. ‘The expedieney of 
war with the English was much canvassed 
by the Goorkalese chiefs. The decision 
arrived at was, that their native fastnesses 
would always afford an invulnerable position, 
and by issuing thence on predatory ineur- 
sions, a state of hostility eould be made more | 

* Styled by Fraser, Jirban Joodeber Bhcem Sah; 
by Prinsep, Maharajah Kurman Jodh Bikram Sah 
Bahadur Shumsheer Jung. His father was assassi- 
nated by his own brother in full durbar, in 1805, The 


fratricide was slain in the ensuing barbarous affray, 
in which most of the chief nobles perished, and the , 


advantageous, than peace purchased at thie 


sacrifice of their favourite system of encroach. | 


ment. 
the approaching strugele with Httle appre- 
hension. The Bengal offieers, especially, 
made sure of vietory. 


The British, on their part, viewed | 


From the days of | 


Clive to those of Lake, with scarcely an ex- | 


ception, they had but to take the field and 
mareh straight against the enemy, to en- 
sure his preeipitate flight. The nncontested 
occupation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj, seemed 
the natural effeet of their military repnta- 
tion, and considerable surprise was excited 
by tidings that the Goorkalese had set them 
at defiance, by taking advantage of the with- 
drawal of the troops to surround the threc 
police-stations in Bhootwal, where after kill- 
ing and wounding twenty-four of the de- 
fenders, the superior local offiecr of the 
British had been murdered in a very bar- 
barous manner. The governor-general de- 
manded from the eourt of Katmandoo the 
disavowal of any share in this outrage, and 
the punishment of its perpetrators; but re- 
eeived a menaeing reply, which precluded 
further hope of an amicable arrangement, 
and occasioned the issue of a declaration of 
war by Lord Moira in November, 1814. 
The army destined for the invasion of the 
enemy’s frontier, formed four divisions, of 
whieh the first, under Major-general Marley, 
comprised 8,000 men, and was intended to 
march against Katmandoo. he other three 
divisions, under Maj.-generals Wood, Gilles- 
pie, and Oehterlony (4,500, 3,500, and 6,000 
strong), were directed to attaek different por- 
tions of the hostile frontier; besides whieh, 


Major Latter was furnished with a body of | 


2,700 men for the defence of the Purucah 
frontier, to the eastward of the Coosy river.t 
The campaign opened with the siege of the 


petty fortress of Kalunga or Nalapauce, situ- | 


ated on an insulated hill, a few miles from 
Dehra, the chief town in the Doon (or valley.) 
The garrison consisted of abont 600 men, 
headed by a nephew of Umur Sing. The 
English expected to carry the place by 
storm aceording to custom, and the gallant 
Rollo Gillespie, with fatal impetuosity, led an 
assault, in which, while waving his hat to 
eheer the troops, he was shot through the 
heart. The siege was discontinued pending 
the arrival of a battering train from Delhi; 
royal family was nearly extinguished. The present 
rajah (then an infant) was seereted in the zenana. 

+ Major (now General) Latter rendered good service 
by his negotiations with the rajah of Sikkim (a hill 
state east of Nepaul), and his small detachment “ac- 
complished more than it was destined to attempt.” 


| 
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but even when a breach had been effected, 
the soldiers, dispirited by their former re- 
pulse, could not be induced to advance. It 
was not until the assailants had sustained a 
loss, in killed and wounded, considerably be- 
yond the entirc number of the garrison, that 
measures were taken to shell the fort, and 
cut off the supply of water obtained withont 
the walls. The besieged were compelled to 
evacuate the place on the 30th November, 
1814. The conquerors found in the mangled 
bodies of hundreds of men and women, dead 
or dying of wounds and thirst, fearful evidence 
of the determination of the foe with whom 
they had now to deal. This inauspicious 
commencement seems to have inspired three 
out of four of the leaders of the British army 
(including Martindell, the successor of Gil- 
lespie) with a degree of timidity and dis- 
trust, which can scareely be disguised be- 
neath the name of prudence; aud General 
Marley was struck off the staff for neglect 
and incompetency. General Ochterlony 
displayed a quickness and energy which, 
combined with discretion, enabled him to 
cope with difficulties of a new and uncx- 
pected order, and, although opposed by 
Umur Sing in person, to obtain triumphs 
to counterbalance the disasters which at- 
tended the other divisions. He had formed 
from the first a just estimate of the cliarac- 
ter of the enemy, whom he met with their 
own weapons, especially by the erection of 
stockaded posts, before nnknown in Anglo- 
Indian warfare. The opening movements 
of the English veteran were cautious and 
laborious, The making of roads, and diplo- 
matic procecdings with wavering chiefs, oc- 
cupied mnch time before his masterly policy 
could be developed; but its effects were 
manifested by the reduction of the Ramgurh 
and other forts, and by the withdrawal of 
Umur Sing, with his entire force, to the 
strong position of Maloun. The stone fort 
thus named, and that of Soorajgurh, formed 
the extremities of a line of fortified posts, 
erected on a lofty and difficult ridge project- 
ing into the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
neaks, all were occupicd by stockades except 
Ryla peak and Deothul. Of these two, 
Ochterlony, on his approach, suceceded in 
obtaining possession ; the first without diffi- 
culty, the second after a sanguinary conflict 

* The Goorkalese displayed throughout the cam- 
yaign an unexpeeted amount of ehivalry, and ex- 
hibited, in many ways, their confidenee in the good 
faith of the British. After the battle of Deothul, 


they asked for the body of Bhukti Sing, whose loss 
they loudly bemoaned, declaring that the blade of 
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on the 15th April, 1815. Bhukti Thappa, 
a famons leader, above seventy years of age, 
who commanded at Soorajgurh, represented 
to Umnr Sing the necessity of dislodging 
the British from Deothnul; and on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, an attack was made by the 
flower of the Goorkalese army on all acces- 
sible sides.* Happily, the previous night 
had been spent in throwing up defences in 
expectation of a renewed struggle. The 
enemy came on with snch furious intre- 
pidity, that several men were bayoneted or 
cut to pieces within the works; and their 
fire was directed so effectively against the 
artillerymen, that at one time three officers 
and one bombardier alone remained to serve 
the guns. A reinforcement, with ammnuai- 
tion from Ryla peak, arrived at a critical 
moment, and the British, after acting for two 
hours on the defensive, became in turn as- 
sailants; Bhukti was slain, his followers put 
to flight, and a complete victory obtained, 
at the cost of 213 killed and wounded. The 
enemy left about 500 men on the ground 
before Deothul. The event afforded a great 
trinmph to the native troops, by whom it 
was almost wholly achieved. It was followed 
by the evacuation of Soorajgurh, and the 
concentration of the hostile force in Maloun, 
against which place a battery was raised by 
the end of the first week in May. 

In the meantime, the governor-general 
had been actively employed in initiating a 
serics of spirited operations on the side of 
Rohileund. While visiting the north-western 
provinces, he had learned that the inhabi- 
tants of Kumaon were held in rigorous 
subjection by the Goorkalese, who frequently 
seized and sold their wives and children to 
enforce the most arbitrary exactions. To 
supply the place of regular troops, levies 
were made from the warlike Patans of Rohil- 
ennd, under the auspices of two commanders 
(Gardner and Hearsey), who had come over 
from Sindia at the time of the Mahratta 
war. The corps organised by Major Hear- 
sey was dispersed by the enemy, and its 
leader made prisoner ; but Licutenant Gard- 
ner succeeded in making his way into the 
heart of the province of Kumaon, and took 
np « position in sight of Almora, the capital, 
where a foree of regular infantry and artil- 
lery, under Colonel Nicholls, joined him in 
their sword was broken. Ochterlony complied with 
the request, and sent the gory eorpse, wrapped in - 
rieh shawts, in acknowledgment of the bravery of tke 
fallen ehief. His two widows saerificed themselves on 


the funeral pile next day, in compliance with his in- | 
junction.—(U. T. Prinsep’s rans. in India, i., 170.) 
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the middle of April. The Sctolee heights, 
distant from the fort abont seventy yards, 
were gained after a severe contest ; and the 
governor, thus closcly menaced, and strait- 
ened for want of supplies, signed terms of 
surrender for the whole province, and for the 
retirement of the Goorkalese troops to the 
cast of the Kalee river—articles which were 
duly excented. 

Tidings of the fall of Almora facilitated 
the conquest of Maroun. The dispirited 
Goorkalese entreated Umur Sing to make 
terms for himself and his son Runjoor, 
whom Gencral Martindcll had ineffcctually 
besieged in the fort of Jythuk. The old 
chicf refused, declaring, that the rainy 
season, now close at hand, would compel 
the British to withdraw; and he used the 
most severe cocrcion to retain the allegiance 
of the troops. But in vain: the majority 
of both officers and men came over to the 
British camp as prisoners of war; and Umur 
Sing, with but 250 remaining adherents, 
beheld the battcries ready to open upon the 
walls of Maloun. Conyineed of the hope- 
lessness of prolonged resistance, the proud 
chicf resigned his last stronghold, together 
with all the territory from Kumuaon west- 
ward to the Sutlej, including, of course, 
Jythuk. Thus a campaign which, in Jan- 
uary, promised nothing but disaster, termi- 
nated in May with the conquest of tlic 
whole hilly tract from the Gogra to the 
Sutlej, a country hitherto deemed impenc- 
trable to Huropeans. The trinmph was, in 
fact, mainly duc to native troops; of whom, 
with the execption of a few artillerymen, 
Ochterlony’s division was exclusively com- 
posed. It is important to add, that this 
foree was extremely well officered, and that 
its operations were matcrially facilitated by 
the ability of the ficld cnginecr, Lieutcnant 
Lawtic, who died, aged twenty-four, of 
fever, brought on by excessive fatigue 
and exposure endured before Maloun.* 

Ochterlony reecived a baronctcy, and a 
pension of £1,000 a-year in acknowledg- 
ment of his serviccs. The governor-gencral 
was rewarded by a step in the pecrage, beiug 
ercated Marquis of Hastings. Various im- 
portant arrangements attended the conclu- 
sion, or rather interruption, of hostilities. 
Many of the Goorkalese entered the Bri- 
tish service, and were formed into what were 


* General Ochterlony deeply lamented his brave 
eoadjutor, The whole army went into mourning, 
and afterwards ereeted a monument to the memory 
of Lieut. Lawtie in the eathedral ehurch of Calcutta. 
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termed the Nuseeree hattalions; a provincial 
corps was also raised for civil duties in 
Kumaon, which now became a British pro- 
vinee. The Doon was retained, and ulti- 
mately annexed to the Seharanpoor district. 
The remaining Inll country was restored to 
the several chicfs from whom it had been 
wrested by Umur Sing, with the exception 
of a few military posts; and the whole terri- 
tory was declared under British protection. 

The Katmandoo government was not, how- 
ever, yct sufficiently humbled to accept the 
terms of peace offered by Lord Hastings. 
Umure Sing and his sons strenuously advo- | 
eated the renewal of war, in preference to 
suffering a British resideut and military 
establishment to be stationed at the capital. | 
Another object of dispute was the fertile 
but insalubrions ‘Turaee and the adjacent | 
Sal (shorea robusta) forest, of which, accord- 
ing to a Goorkalese saying, ‘“ every tree is 
a mince of gold.” The proposed treaty was 
tlicrefore rejected, and Sir David Ochter- 
lony again took the ficld in January, 1816, 
at the head of ucarly 17,000 effective men, 
including three European regiments. All 
the known passes through tlie first range of 
lulls had been carefully fortified by the 
cnemy; but, happily, a route was dis- 
covered through a decp and narrow ravine, 
by which the Cherca heights were gained 
without resistance, and the position of the 
Coorkalese completely turned. The Bri- | 
tish gencral marched on to the beautiful 
valley of the Raptec, aud was moving up 
to Mukwanpoor, when a skirmish of posts 
paved the way to a general action, in which 
he obtained a signal victory; wherenpon the 
royal red seal was hastily affixed to the re- 
jected treaty of Segoulce, and a duly quali- 
fied envoy prescnted it on his knees at | 
the durbar of Gencral Ochterlony, in pre- | 
sence of all the vakeels in the camp. 

By a politic concession, a part of the 
Turace was surrendered to the Nepaulese. | 
The portion skirting the Oude dominions 
was retaincd, and, together with Khyrec- 
gnrh, a pergnnnah of Rohilennd, was made 
over to Ghazi-oo-deen, in payment of a 
second loan of a crore of rupees obtained 
from him during the war, and furnished out 
of the hoards of his father, Sadut Ali, the 
late nabob-vizier, who dicd in 1814. 1 

During the Goorkalese war, indications 


far inferior to the teak of Malabar and of the 

Burman empire. The elephant, rhinoeeros, and | 

buffalo abound in the forest, and ravage the plain. | 
{ 
I 


+ The timber is nsed in ship-building, though | 


| 


| 
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of a desire to take advantage of any symptom 
of weakness in the British government were 
not wanting on the part of Sindia, or even 
of the peishwa, who now began to think 
himself strong enough to stand alone, and 
was well inclined to kick aside the ladder 
by which he had risen to fortune. The 
triumphant conclusion of the late hostili- 
ties checked the development of these feel- 
ings, and left Lord Hastings at liberty to 
direct his chief attention to the suppression 
of the predatory bands of Pindarries and 
Patans, who had arisen, “like masses of 
putrefaction, out of the corruption of weak 
and expiring states.”* The chief difference 
between them was, that the Patans were 
military mereenaries, associated for the pur- 
pose of invading or plundering sueh states 
as they could overpower or intimidate ; while 
the Pindarries were cowardly and desperate 
banditti, whose object was universal rapine. 
Against both these descriptions of marau- 
ders the English authorities were compelled 
to be continually on the alert. The most 
effectual defensive measure was considered 
to be the establishment of subsidiary troops 
in Berar. The death of Ragojee Bhonslay 
appeared likely to facilitate this arrange- 
ment; for his only son Pursajee, being 
paralysed and an idiot, the nephew of the 
late rajah Moodajee, commonly called Appa 
Salub, assumed the regency; and the better 
to establish his ascendancy, sought the re- 
cognition of the English at the cost of 
entering upon the defensive alliance which 
they particularly desired. Appa Salub was, 
at heart, decidedly opposed to the establish- 
ment of foreign influence at Nagpoor, and 
no sooner felt himself firmly seated on the 
yadi, than he sought the means of re- 
covering the purchase-money of his position 
by entering into negotiations with the court 
of Poona, then the nuclens of a powerful 
confederacy forming against the Hnglish-—a 
proceeding which he accompanied by the 
precaution of causing his young and afflicted 
ward to be strangled in the night of Feb- 
rnary Ist, 1817. 

* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 431. Sir John, on 
the authority of the Pindarry leader, Kureem Khan, 
gives the etymology of the term Pindarry—from 
Pinda, an intoxieating drink which they were con- 
stantly imbibing. Kureem Khan was a Rohilla. 

| No fewer than twenty-five women drowned 
themselves to eseape violation ; many saerifiecd also 
their young children. The ordinary modes of tor- 
ture inflicted hy the Pindarrics were—heavy stones 
placed on the head or chest; red-hoi irons applied to 
the soles of the feet; tying the head of a person into 
a tolra or bag for feeding horses, filled with hot 
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Before this event, the incursions of the 
Pindarries had alarmingly iucreased, and in 
1816 they remained twelve days within the 
British frontier, during which time they were 
aseertained to have plundered 339 villages, 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely 
wounded 505, and subjected 3,603 others to 
different kinds of torture.t The losses sus- 
tained by individuals at Guntoor (in the Nor- 
thern Circars) and elsewhere, were estimated 
at about £100,000 sterling, The peishwa, 
Sindia, and the divided authorities on whom 
the management of the Holcar prineipality 
had devalved, aflected to desire the suppres- 
sion of these enormities; but as it was 
notorious they favoured the perpetrators, 
it became neeessary to take steps against 
such deeeitful governments. 

The policy pursued by the peishwa toward 


his English patrons, had become evidently 


hostile since the accession to office, in 1815, 
of one Trimbukjee Dainghia, 2 menial ser- 
vant, who had found the path to power 
by promoting the gratification of his mas- 
ter’s ill-regnlated desires. The assassination 
of Gungadhur Shastrec,{ the representative 
of the Guicowar chief, who had come to 
Poona to settle a question of finance, under 
the express protection of the English, justified 
the resident (Aountstuart Elphinstone) in 
demanding the removal from offiee of the 
instigator of the crime. Bajee Rao, with 
characteristic indecision, first surrendered 
his favourite, and then unceasingly solicited 
his deliveranee from the imprisonment whieh 
was the only punishment the English autho- 
rities desired to inflict. Artifice eficetea 
the deliverance of the prisoner. The Mah- 
raita groom of one of the British officers 
in the garrison of Tanna, in the island of 
Salsette, while engaged in exercising his 
master’s horse, sang beneath the window 
of Trimbukjee what appeared to be one of 
the monotonous ballads of the country, but 
which really communicated to the captive a 
plan of escape, of whieh he took advantage 
on the evening of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1816. Ilaving made an cxense for 
ashes; throwing oil on the clothes and setting fire 
to them; besides many others equally horvible. 
Their favourite weapon was the long Mahratta spear. 

{ Gungadhur was the name of the ambassador; 
Shastree, a tithe denoting intimate acquaintance 
with the Shastras, a portion of the saered writings 
of the Hindoos. Bajee Rao was himself supposed 
to have sanctioned the murder, to revenge an aflront 
given hy the Shastree in refusing to allow his wife | 
to visit the palace of the peishwa, then the scene of 
licentiousness unparalleled during the sway of any of 
his predecessors.—(Dnff's Mahrattas, iii., 374.) 
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quitting his rooms, he reached an cmbra- 
sure, and lowered himself into the ditch hy 
means of a rope, secured to a gun by one 
of his aecompltees. This adventure greatly 
increased the reputation of Triubukjee with 
his own countrymen, and he began to as- 
semble troops on the Mahadco hills to the 
north of the Neera. The military prepa- 
rations of the peishwa, and his seceret cor- 
respondence, and even interviews, with a 
subject against whom he affected to desire 
the co-operation of British troops, left little 
doubt of his perfidious intentions; and thie 
governor-gencral considered himself justified 
in adopting a very summary mode of di- 
minishing the power which he expected to 
see employed in counteracting his plans for 
the destrnetion of the Pindarrics. Bajee 
Rao was treated as an avowed enemy, and 
required, as the only means of averting war, 
to surrender ‘Trimbukjee, to renounec thie 
right of supremacy over the Mahratta con- 
federation, and to surrender certain terri- 
torics in Malwa, Guzcrat, and the Deccan, 
for the purpose of supporting a force of 
5,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, to be 
maintained in licu of the previous British 
contingent. Other humiliating concessions 
were exacted from Bajec Rao, by the treaty 
of Poona ratified in June, 18tG6, which 
in fact reduced him from the position of 
an independent prince to that of a mere 
yassal. The treaty of Bassein had been 
censured for the sacrifices it entailed on the 
peishwa; and ‘the extension of the sub- 
sidiary system in 1805, had led the way to 
the retirement of the most enlightened 
statesman who had ruled in India.”* By 
this time the weathercock of public opinion 
had veered round, and the Court of Direc- 
tors cxpressed themselves well satisfied with 
the course of events, and convinced “of the 
irrepressible tendeney of our Indian power 
to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance, in spite of the most peremp- 
tory injunctions of forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience to 
them in the government abroad.’ 

The sanction of the HK, I. Cy. was likewise 


* Auber’s British Power tn India, tt., 528. 

+ Secret Letter of Directory to Bengal, Jan., 1818. 

{ Prinsep’s Military Transactions, ii., 21. 

§ Among the malcontents assembled under Ameer 
Khan was Dya Ram, a refractory falookdar, or ze- 
mindar of the Doab, who, in 1816, had been ex- 
pelled by British troops from his fort of Hatras. 

| The peishwa had command over 25,000 horse ; 
13,800 foot; 57 guns. Sindia—14,250 horse; 16,250 
foot; 140 guns, Holcar—20,000 horse; 7,940 foot ; 
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given to offensive operations to the extent 
requisite to drive the Pindarries from their 
haunts on the Nerbudda and from Malwa. 
The views of the Marquis of Tastings were 
more comprehensive: he considered that the 
peace of Central India demanded the total ex- 
termination of these predatory hands; and to 
that end “did not hesitate boldly to assume 
the priuciple that, in the operations against 
the Pindarries, no power could he suflered 
to remam neutral, but all should be required 
to join the league for their suppression.” t 

At this period (1817) the Pindarries, under 
their respective leaders, were stated, hy the 
lowest computation, at 15,000 horse, 1,500 
foot, with twenty guns. Other writers car- 
ried the estimate as high as 30,000; but 
authorities agrecd, that when joined by 
volunteers and adventurers from other na- 
tive armies, they often exceeded the latter 
amount, The Patans, under Amecr Khan, 
were estimated at 12,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
and 200 gins, Supposing the contemplated 
confederation between the fonr Mahratta 
leaders (the peishwa, Sindia, Holear, and 
the Bhonslay), the Nizam, Amecr Khan,§ 
and the Pindarries, to have been earricd 
out, a foree of above 130,000 horse, 87,000 
foot, and nearly 600 guns might have becu 
brought into the ficld to dispute British 
supremacy. || 

Measures had been already taken to 
diminish the danger of hostility on the part 
of the peishwa, and the subsidiary alliance 
lately formed with Berar was expected to 
ensure neutrality in that qnarter. The 
plan of the campaign, therefore, was princi- 
pally formed with relation to the indepen- 
dent states of Sindia, ITolear, the Rajpoots, 
the nabob of Bhopal, and the chiefs of 
Bundeleund. Something after the fashion 
of the old “cireular hunts” was to be at- 
tempted, by assembling armics ronnd these 
countries which shonld, by simultancous 
moyvements, close in so as to encompass the 
Pindarrics and their abettors at all points, 
provision being made for the defeat of the 
project through the strength or ening of 
the enemy, as well as for the defence of the 


107 guns. Bhonslay—15,766 horse; 17,526 foot; 
85 guns. Nizam—25,000 horse; 20,000 foot. The 
Nizam himself was too weak and indolent, if not 
incapable, to be suspeeted of any intention to in- 
trigue against the English; but his sons were tur- 
bulent youths, whose vicious practices it had been 
necessary to assist their father in restraining; and it 
was difficult to judge what might be the conduct of 
the numerous armed population of Hyderabad, in 
the event of reverses attending our arms. 


| in aeeordanece with the plan of the eam- 


British territory. The forces destined to | 
carry out this extensive scheme comprised 
above 91,000 regular troops, and 23,000 
irregular horse,* divided and subdivided 


paign. Onthe 20th October, 1817, the mar- 
quis, iu person, assumed command of the 
grand army at Scenndra (near Kalpee), and 
after crossing the Jumna by a bridge of 
boats, proeeeded to occupy a position south 
of Gwalior, where Sindia had established his 
permanent eamp ;¢ while another division of 
the Bengal troops took up its station at 
Dholpoor. Undoubted evidenee had been 
obtained that Sindia had not only pledged 
himself to support the Pindarries, but had 
even attempted a treacherons correspon- 
denee with the Nepaulese. His intereepted 
communications proved him to he only 
wauting a favourable opportunity to take 
the field, and thus give an example which 
would assuredly have been followed by the 
opel appearance in arms of Ameer Khan 
and his Patans, who were at present inelined 
to hold back from their Pindarry friends. 
Sindia had iuherited the ambition without 
the judgment or decision of his predecessor. 
He had not anticipated the skilful move- 
ment by whieh he found himself menaced 
by a formidable foree in front and in the 
rear. ‘To bide the event of a siege in 
Gwalior, or to repair to his distant domi- 
nions aud join the Pindarries, with the 
chanee of being iutereepted and compelled 
to risk the eveut of a general engagement, 
were both humiliating and dangerous mea- 
sures, which he thonght best to avoid by 
agreeing to the demands of the Mnglish. 
These involved active eoncurrenee against 
the Pindarries, and the temporary sur- 
render of the forts of Ilindia and Aseerghur, 
as a pledge of fidelity. The treaty exaeted 
from Sindia was followed hy the submission 
of Ameer Khan, who agreed to disband his 
army, if confirmed in possession of the terri- 
tory of which he was in the actual tenure 
uuder grants from Holcar. As this noto- 


* The Deecan force, under Sir Thomas Ilislop 
(ineluding a reserve corps, the Guzerat division, 
and the troops left at Poona, Hyderabad, and Nag- 
poor) numbered 57,000 regulars, of whom 6,255 
were cavalry. The Bengal force comprised 34,000 
regulars, including 5,000 cavalry.—(Col. Blacker.) 

+ Sindia seized Gwalior upon the death of Am- 
bajee Inglia, in 1808, and established his army in 
the neighbourhood, where he remained until his own 
demise in 1827. A city sprang up there whieh 
soon rivalled Oojein, if not in the costliness of its 
structures, at least in the amount of population. 


rious ehief was a mcre adventurer, whose de- 
mands could only be eoneeded by legalising 
the usurpations ou whieh they were founded, 
it may be doubted whether temporary expe- 
dieney, rather than justiec, was not the 
aetuating motive in the arrangement entered 
upon with him. Treaties with Zalim Sing 
of Kotah, and other minor potentates, were 
made in a spirit similar to those formed by 
Lake under the auspiees of Lord Wellesley; 
and the nabob of Bhopal, especially, entered 
cordially into the intended expedition against 
the despotie freehooters from whose ravages 
his small territories had sustained almost 
irremediable damage.{ 

The Piudarry chiefs, meanwhile, aware of 
the extensive preparations made against 
them, employed themselves during the rains 
in reeruiting their respeetive durrahs or 
eamps. The want of cordiality between the 
principal leaders—namely, Cheetoo, Kureem 
Khan, and Wasil Mohammed—prevented 
their forming any eombined plan of resis- 
tanee. With the exception of some luhburs, 
or plundering expeditions dispatched against 
the unprotected territory of the British or 
their allies, little attempt at opposition was 
made; and losing their usual activity, the 
majority of the Pindarries retreated pas- 
sively before the advaneing foe, fixing their 
last hope on the seeret assuranees of support 
reeeived from Poona, 

The governor-general does not appear to 
have anticipated any strnggle on the part of 
the peishwa to reeoyer his lost authority. 
Mr. Elphiustone, in his capacity of resident, 
had seen ample reason to take preeautions 
against this highly probable event; but 
Bajee Rao, in an interview with the politi- 
eal agent, Sir John Maleolm, had eondueted 
himself so plausibly, that Sir John, com- 
pletely duped by professions of grateful 
attachment for early support, mingled with 
sad complaints of the harsh poliey recently 
adopted, forgot the character of the arch- 
hypoerite with whom he had to deal, and 
aetually advised the peishwa to continue 


{In 1797, two Pindarry leaders, named Heeroo 
and Burrun, who were also brothers, offered the 
services of themselves and their 5,000 followers to 
the state of Bhopal, as auxiliaries in the war then 
carried on with Berar. Being rejected, they went 
off and made a similar proposition to Ragojee 
Bhonslay, who received it favourably, and hade 
them lay waste Bhopal, then in a most flourishing eon- 
dition. ‘The order was obeyed with cruel and lasting 
effect. ‘The chiefs were plundered by their employer 
the Berar rajah. Jeeroo, the father of Wasil Mo- 
hammed, died in prison; Burrun at Aseerghur. 


| 
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enlisting reeruits for the landable purpose of 
co-operating with his good friends the Eng- 
ash. ‘Thus eneonraged, Bajee Rao openly 
levied troops from all quarters, and sceretly 
endeavoured to induce the British scpoys 
stationed at Poona to desert their colours. 
The native oflieers and regulars were, with- 
out exception, proof against these solicita- 
tions, which in many instanecs were made 
known to their commanders. But the 
irregnlar battalions, under Major Tord, 
contained a large proportion of Mahrattas, 
and these were naturally more subject to 
temptation. It is asserted that the peishwa 
desired, before proceeding further, to be rid 
of the resident by assassination; but that 
Bappoo Gokla, the chicf Mahratta Icader, 
positively refused to sufler the perpetration 
of so base a erime, the more especially since 
he had reeeived peenliar kindness from the 
intended victim. Happily, Mr. Elphinstone 
was on his guard alike against national and 
individual hostility, and waited anxiously 
the first symptom of undisguiscd hostility, 
ia anticipation of which a regiment had 
arrived from Bombay. Thinking the can- 
tonment in Poona too exposed, the station 
was changed to the village of Kirkee, four 
miles distant; a step which, being attributed 
to fear, greatly encouraged the Mahrattas, 
who began to plunder the old cantouments. 
At length, on the 4th of Nov., 1817, Moro 
Dikshut, the minister of the pcishwa, ac- 
tuated by personal attachment, warned 
Major Ford to stand neuter in the coming 
struggle, and thus save himself and_ his 
family from the destrnetion which was 
shortly to overwhelm the whole British de- 
tachment. Up to this moment the major, 
though in daily communication with the 
city, had been so completely hoodwinked by 
Bajee Rao, as to entertain no suspicion of 
intended treachery. On the following day, 
news of the approach of a light battalion 
from Seroor, determined the  irresolute 
peishwa to defer the attack no longer. 
Efforts were continucd to the last to throw 
the British off their guard ; and an cmissary, 
bearing some frivolous message from the 
court, had scarecly quitted the residency, 
before intelligence arrived that the Mahratta 
army was in movement. Mr. Hiphinstone 
and his suite had just time to mount and 
retire by the ford of the Moola river, to join 
their comrades at Kirkce, before the encmy 
arrived and took possession of the residency, 
which was speedily pillaged and burned. 
The British brigade, leaving their canton- 


BATTLE OF KIRKEBR—BAJEE RAO DEFHATED—NOV. 5, 
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ments, advanced to the plain between Kirkce 
and the city, to mect the Mahratta troops. 
The peishwa, diseoneerted by this daring 
moveinent, sent word to Gokla not to fire the 
first gun. Gokla, secing the messenger, and 
suspeeting the nature of his errand, waited 
not his arrival, but commenced the attack 
by opening a battery of nine guns, detach- 
ing a strong corps of rockct camels, and 
pushing forward his eavalry to the right and 
left. A spirited charge was made under his 
direction by Moro Dikshut, with a select body 
of 6,000 horse, bearing the Juree Putka or 
swallow-tailed golden pennon of the empire. 
They came down like a torrent on the 
British front, but were steadily encountered 
by the 7th battalion. Colonel Burr had 
“formed and led” this corps; and now, 
though completcly paralysed on one side, 
he took his post by its colours, calm and 
collected. One ball went through his hat, 
another grazed the head of his horse, two 
attendants were shot by his side; bunt the 
infirm oflicer, unhurt and undismayed, con- 
tinued to cheer and direct his men. The 
advance of the assailants was happily im- 
peded by a deep slongh (the existence of 
which was not previously suspeeted by either 
party), situated immediately in front of the 
British line. ‘The cavalry, while scrambling 
out of the mire, were exposed to the re- | 
served fire of Bimr’s detachment; Moro 
Dikshut was killed, the foree of the charge 
broken, confusion spread through the Mah- 
ratta ranks, and the advance of the English 
proved the signal for a gencral retreat. The 
battle of Kirkee must ever remain con- 
spicuous among the hard-fought ficlds of 
India, for the great disproportion of the 
combatants. The Mahratta foree comprised 
18,000 cavalry and 8,000 foot: their loss 
was 500 men in killed and wounded ;* beside | 
which, a considerable number of their valu- 
able and highly-cherished horses were dis- 
abled. The whole number of the British 
troops engaged in this affair, ineluding 
Major Tord’s battalion (part of which de- 
serted), was 2,800 rank and file, of whom 
800 were Europeans. Their loss was 186 
killed and fifty-seven wounded. 

During the engagement, the peishwa re- 
mained on the Parbuttee hill, with a guard 
of 7,000 men, <At the first outbreak of 
hostilities, his orders were vindictive and 
ferocious in the extreme;+ but he became 


* Moro Dikshut was mortally wounded by a shot 
from a gun attached to Captain Ford's battalion. 
+ Several Europeans were killed in ecold-blood ; 
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alarmed by the unexpected turn of cvents, 


and gave over all power into the hands of 


| Gokla, who was anxious to continue the 
_ contest. 
| about our heads,” he said, “but we are 


“ We may have taken our shrouds 


determined to dic with our swords in our 
hands.”* This was not, however, the gen- 
eral feeling of the Mahrattas. They had 
little cause for attachment to the grasping 
and incapable Bajce Rao; and he displayed 
an utter want of confidenee in their will or 


| ability to protect him, by taking the ap- 
proach of a British reinforcement, under 


General Smith, as the signal for a midnight 
retreat towards Sattara. Poona, thus a 
second time deserted by its sovereign, snr- 
rendered on the following day; and the 
necessary arrangements having been made 
for its retention, General Smith started off 
in pursuit of the peishwa, who, though a 
fugitive, was still at the head of a formi- 
dable army. He was further strengthened 
by the open adhesion of Appa Sahib, the 
rajah of Berar, between whom and the 
British force, under Colonel Scott, a severe 
conflict took place on the heights near Nag- 
poor, on the night of the 26th of November. 
The rajah being defeated, made terms of 
peace, for the fulfilment of which he was 


‘himself to be the guarantee, as a sort of 


prisoner in his own palace; but My, (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Jenkins, learning that 
Appa Sahib was only waiting an opportu- 
nity of escape, seized and sent him strongly 
escorted towards Benares. The captive, 
though treated heretofore without much 
ceremony, was suffered to choose his own 
eseort; the result of which was, that the 
British officer on guard, having been made 
to believe that his charge was an invalid, 
gave a hasty glance at the bed on which 
Appa Sahib usually slept, and turned away 
after this slack performanee of his nightly 
duty, without discovering that a pillow had 
been made to take the plaee of a person 
who was already many miles distant. 
General Smith followed the peishwa 
through the Ghauts, but failed in bringing 
him to action. This much-desired object 
was, however, unexpeetedly accomplished 
on the Ist of January, 1818, by a detach- 
ment proceeding to support Colonel Burr in 
resisting an expected attack on Poona. 
Captain Staunton, with one battalion of 
N. I. GOO strong, 350 irregular horse, and 
and the families of the native troops who fell into the 


hands of the Mahrattas were cruelly maltreated 
* Dufl’s Mahrattas, iii., 429, 


two G-pounders, manned by twenty-four 
Europeans, after a long night march, reached 
the hills above Corygaum, a village over- 
hanging the steep bank of the Beema river, 
and beheld with surprise the whole foree of 
the peishwa, estimated at 25,000 to 28,000 
men, encamped on the opposite bank. Both 
parties pushed on for the village, and suc- 
ceeded in occupying different portions; but 
the British gained possession of a small 
choultry, ov plaee of refreshment, whieh had 
originally been a temple. Here the de- 
tachment remained, under a burning sun, 
cut off from the water from noon to nine 
o’clock, disputing every foot of ground, and 
repulsing repeated attacks with the bayonet. 
The peishwa ascended an adjoining emi- 
nence, and, with the rajah of Sattara by his 
sidc, awaited what seemed a certain vic- 
tory. Gokla and Trimbukjec (who had now 
joined his master) directed the attaeks; and 
the Arab mereenaries, whose superior cou- 
rage was acknowledged by superior pay, 
at one time became masters of the choultry, 
but it was soon recaptured. The struggle 
seemed hopeless, but surrender was not 
thought of. “See,” said Captain Staun- 
ton, pointing to the headless trunk of Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm, lying beside a gun, “ the 
merey of the Mahrattas!” The troops, 
though some were fainting and others nearly 
frantic with thirst, declared that sooner 
than fall into the hands of their foes, they 
would dic to a man: and the result seemed 
probable. Wappily, towards nightfall, a 
supply of water was proeured. The firing 
gradually ceased; and at daybreak, when 
the brave band prepared to renew the con- 
flict, the enemy was descried moving off on 
the road to Poona, in consequenee of the 
rumoured advanee of General Smith. Cap- 
tain Staunton, who was unhurt, retreated to 
Scroor; and the government, in commemo- 
ration of this gallant affair, raised the corps 
engaged} to the much-coveted rank of grena- 
diers, and added “ Corygaum”’ to the name 
of “ Mangalore,’ previously borne by the 
first regiment of Bombay native infantry. 
Sattara was besieged by a combined forec 
under generals Smith and Pritzler, on the 
9th of February, and capitulated on the fol- 
lowing day. A manifesto was issued by 
Mr. Elphinstone, on behalf of the British 
government, taking formal possession of the 
dominions of the peishwa, with the view of 
+ The battalion (2nd of Ist Bombay N. 1.) lost 153 


killed and wounded ; the artillerymen (26 in all), 18; 
cavalry, 96; officers, 6 out of 8, including 2 surgeons. 


BATTLE OF ASITEE—SUBMISSION OF PEISIIWA—CIIOLERA., 


| retaining all exeept a small traet to be re- 


served for the rajah of Sattara, who, with 
his family, was still in the hands of Bajcc Rao. 
General Smith again started off in) pur- 
snit, and came up with the Mahratta foree 
at Ashtee, to the north-westward of Shola- 
poor. Bajee Rao, as usual, thought only of 
making good his retreat, and left Gokla, with 
a hady of cight or ten thonsand horse, to 
fight the nglish. General Smith,* though 
in other respects a good oflieer, is said to 
have been ignorant of the art of manoeuvring 
eavalry, and he was opposed by a leader of 
nurivalled skill in that favourite branch of 
Mahratta warfare. The English elief was 
cut down, and some confusion ensued; of 
which before Gokla could take advantage, he 
was himself slain—falling, as he had pro- 
mised, sword in hand, ‘There was no one 
eapable of taking his place, and the Mah- 
rattas fled in wild dismay, leaving elephants, 
camels, aud baggage of all deseriptions, to 
the vietors.f The rajah of Sattara, with 
his mother and two brothers, voluntarily 
threw themselves on British protection ; and 
being placed under the eare of Mr, Elphin- 
stone, and assured of the favonrable inten- 
tions of the British government, the rajah 
assumed the state of a sovereign. ‘The 
wound of General Smith did not prove 
dangerous, and he was soon enabled to re- 
sume the pursuit of Bajee Rao, which the 
exeessive heat of the weather rendered an 
extremely arduous and depressing task. 
The men fell beneath sun-strokes more 
surely and speedily than in the recent 
eugagements, and the liospitals became 
erowded. The fugitive peishwa had long 
heen desirous to make terms of peace; and 
at length, when his intended passage across 
the Nerbudda was intereepted by Sir John 
Maleolm, he made proposals which that | 
officer considered as allording satisfactory 
ground for an arrangement. ‘The terms 
finally agreed to were the complete renun- 
ciation of every political right or claim by 
Bajee Rao, m return for an allowance of) 
not less than eight laes of rupees a-year. 
Beithoor, a place of sanctity ncar Cawupore, | 
was appointed for his future residence. 
Trimbukjee was soon after captured in his’! 
Inrking-plaee by a party of irregular = 


under Licutenant Swanston (one of the vic- 
* Afterwards Sir Lionel Smith, govr. of Jamaica. 
+ The British loss amounted to only nineteen 
killed and wounded; that of the enemy, to 200. 
t Transactions in India, 1813 to 1823, i, 107—111. 
Mr. Prinsep was present at head-quarters, and lost 
seven servants and a moonshee in four days. During 
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tors at Coryganin), aud sent prisoner to 
the fort of Chunar, in Bengal, 

To revert to the opcrations simulta- 
neously earried on against the Pindarrics. 
Soon after the signing of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Sindia, ou the 5th of Nov., 1817, 
the army under Lord Ilastings was over- 
taken by a violent pestilenec, sinee known 
as cholera,t which traversed the whole of 
India, from Nepaul to Cape Comorin. The 
year was one of searcity, the grain of in- 
ferior quality, and the situation of the 
British eantonments low and unhealthy. 
Tor ten days the whole camp was an hospital ; 
aud the deaths in that short period amounted 
to a tenth of the total number collceted. 
Towards the end of the month the troops 
removed to a healthy station at Mrich, on 
the Betwa, and the epidemic had evidently 
expended its virulenee. Notwithstanding 
this calamity, the object of Lord Hastings 
in advaneing to Gwalior, was fully answered 
hy the prevention of any co-operation 
between Sindia and the Pindarries. The 
latter, after being expelled from their hauuts 
in Malwa, were compelled to retreat in 
various direetions, and annihilated or dis- 
persed, with the exeeption of those under 
Cheetoo, who being pursued by Sir John Mal- 
colm, took refuge in the canmip of Holcar, near 
Mahidpoor. The government of the Holcar 
principality at this time rested in the hands 
of Toolsae Bye, the favourite mistress of the 
late Jeswunt Rao, who had exercised the 
chief authority during his insanity. After 
his death, she placed on the musnud_ his 
infant son Mulhar Rao, and proceeded to 
give vent to all the ernel eaprices which could 
suggest themselves to the imagination of a 
woman of thirty years of age, handsome 
and of fascinating manners, but of an im- 
perious and merciless temper and most li- 
eentions morals, Iler last favourite, who 
assumed ex officio the reins of govern- 
ment, was the Dewan, Gunput Rao. He 
wavered between fear of the English and a 
desire to take part with the peishwa, then 
im arms. The eommanders of battalions, 
especially the Patans, were adverse to cn- 
tering upon any treaty by whieh their con- 
sequenee was likely to be lowered; and 
fearing that the foree under Malcolm, to 
which the division under Sir Thomas TIislop 


one week, 764 soldiers and 8,000 camp followers 
perished. Total deaths of Europeans in camp in 
Nov.—148, The epidemic, called by the natives the 
“black death,” visited Caleutta in September, 1817, 
and for a long time destroyed above 200 per diem 
in that city—(Prinsep: Wilson, ix., 253.) 


| Rajast’?han and south 
| range, was confirmed in the actual posses- 
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| 


had since been added, would overawe their 
vacillating rulers into submission, they 
threw Gunpnt Rao into prison, enticed away 
the child, Mulhar Rao, from the tent before 


| which he was playing, and carried off Toolsae 


Bye, by night, to the banks of the Seepra, 
where, despite her cries, she was decapitated, 
and the body thrown into the river.* 

On the followiug day (21st of December, 
1817), a pitched battle took place, in which 
the British were completely successful, 


by though at the cost of nearly 800 in killed 
| and wounded. 


The enemy lost 3,000 men, 
chiefly in the flight to Mundissoor, The 
mother of the child Mulhar Rao, though a 
woman of inferior rank, being now the ac- 


_knowledged regent of the Mahratta state, 
| made full snbmission to the English; and 


in return for the cession of all claims in 
of the Sautpoora 


sion of the remaining territories of the prin- 
cipality, at the court of which a British 
resident was to be established. Many of 
the old leaders repudiated this engagement, 
and set off to join Bajee Rao—an attempt in 
which some sueceeded, but others were 
intercepted, and cut off or dispersed.t ‘The 
ministers, under the new order of things, 
“did not deplore an event which disembar- 
rassed a bankrupt state of a mutinous sol- 
diery, and cancelled a number of old and 
troublesome claims.” 

The struggles of the Pindarries were 
nearly ended; Kurcem Khan, and other 
chiefs, surrendered on the promise of pardon 


| and a livelihood, and received smal] grants 
| of land. 


Wasil Mohammed poisoned him- 
self. Cheetoo for some time contrived to 
elude pursuit, but was surprised in Dec., 


| 1817, with the main body of his followers, 


and dispersed by a detachment from the 
| garrison at Hindia. The Bhecls (aboriginal 
peasantry) and the Grassias (native land- 
owners), remembering the outrages they 


* The career of Toolsac Bye resembles that of the 
heroine of a romanee. She passed as the niece, but 
was generally supposed to be the daughter, of Ad- 
jeeba, an ambitious priest, who, though a professed 
mendicant, rose to rank andinfluence. He spared no 
pains in the education of Toolsae; and she, Maleolm 
not very gallantly remarks, was “tutored in more 
than the common arts of her sex.” Jeswunt lao 
became enamoured with the fair dntrigante at first 
sight. She was married, but that mattered little. 
In a few days the lady was in the palace of Tolecar, 
her husband in prison, from whence he was re- 
leased and sent home to the Deecan with some 
presents. ‘Toolsae Bye had an artful waiting-maid, 
| double her own age, who, after having attained high 


had long passively sustained, now spared not | 
a Pindarry who fell into their hands; but | 
Cheetoo, with about 200 followers, still re- 
mained at large.t Though driven from place — 
to place, the daring freehooter bore up against 
misfortune with a spirit worthy a better 
cause; till he suddenly disappeared—none, 
not even his son and few remaining follow- 
ers, knew how or where; for they had 
parted from him to hunt the forest for food. | 
After some days, his horse was discovered — 
grazing near the jungles of Aseerghur | 
(where Appa Sahib had sought refuge), sad- 
dled and bridled: at a little distance lay a 
heap of torn and blood-stained garments, 
and a human head, the remains of a tiger’s 
feast. It was a fitting death for the last of 
the Pindarries—the last that is deserving 
the name; for these bold maranders, de- 
prived of their leaders, without a home or a 
rendezvous, never again became formidable. 
After the termination of the war with the 
peishwa, they gradually merged into the 
ordinary population, following the example 
of their leaders. Many of them settled in 
the Deccan and Malwa, as cultivators; and 
some, employing their energies to a right 
use, became distinguished as active, im- 
proving farmers. The remaining Patan 
troops were conciliated or dispersed withont 
further bloodshed. 

The flight of Appa Sahib caused much 
anxiety, which terminated with the fall of the 
fortress of Aseerghur (April, 1819), whence 
the ex-rajah escaped disguised as a fakcer, | 
and soon sank into a state of insignificance, © 
from which he never emerged. An infant 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonslay was chosen to 
bear that name and fill the vacant gadi, or 
throne of Berar, with the title of rajah, — 
under the nominal regency of his grand- | 
mother, the British resident being vested 
with the actual control of affairs during the 
minority. The remaining operations of the 
war were chiefly directed to the expulsion 


station and amassed Jarge sums by extortion (thereby 
exciting the envy of the minister on whom the fleet- 
ing affections of her mistress for the moment rested), 
was flung into prison, cruelly tortured, and driven to 
end her agonies by taking poison.—(Malcolm.) 

+ An excellent account of the Mahratta and Pin- 
darry campaigns of 1817-’18-’19, has been given by an 
oflicer engaged therein—1.ieutenant-colonel Blacker, 

} Conditions of surrender were discussed on behalf 
of Cheetoo, but his terms were extravagant: morcover, 
he feared treachery and transportation; and even 
when dreaming, used to talk with horror of the 
sea, the hateful Cala pani, or black water. After his 
tragical end, a few fields were allotted for the sub- 
sistence of his son, a youth of weak intellect. 
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of various Arab garrisons from Candeish, a 
provinee whieh, though professedly under 
the sway of the Poona government, had been 
gradually usurped by Arab colonists. Malli- 
gaum, the strongest fort in the Candeish 
valley, was gained after an obstinate siege 
in June, 1819, at a cost to the successful 
besiegers of 200 killed and wounded.* 

The KK. I. Cy. evineed their sense of the 
conduet of the governor-general during the 
late “glorious and suecessful wars,” hy 
granting him the sum of £60,000 from tlic 
territorial revenues of India, for the purchase 
of an estate in the United Kingdom. Few 
remaining events in the administration of 
Lord Jlastings need here be mentioned. 
Its commeneement was marked by the 
renewal of the company’s charter for twenty 
years ; by the opening of trade with India to 
the nation at large; and by the formation of 
an ceclesiastical establishment for British 
India.t The occupation of Singapore, in 
1817, was effected throngh the efforts of 
Sir Stamford Raftles, to whose zeal and dis- 
cernment may be attributed the posscssion 
of the British portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Protracted negotiations were carried 
on with Holland by Mr. Canning, then 
President of the Board of Control, which 
terminated in the Netherlands’ treaty of 
1824, by which the Dutch settlements on 
the continent of India, with Malacea, and 
the undisputed right to Singapore, were 
ceded to England in cxehange for Snmatra, 
which was needlessly surrendered. 

The finaneial dealings with Oude have 
been notiecd. The pecuniary loans of the 
nabob aided in enabling him to assume the 
title of vizier without the sanction of the 
emperor; and, in 1819, the style of vizicr 
was changed for that of king—an indis- 
ercet admission on the part of the E. I. Cy. 
The chicf blot upon the character of Lord 
Hastings’ administration, was caused by 
the countenance lent by him to the ne- 
farious transactions of ecrtain persons who, 


* In the eourse of the Maliratta war, eonsiderable 
service was rendered hy Sir Thomas Munro, who, 
with a few hundred men, was deputed to take pos- 
_ session of the eountry eeded by the treaty of Poona, 
whieh was effeeted with some fighting, but ehiefly 
by eoneiliation, Sir David Oehterlony likewise played 
a eanspienous partin the Pindarry war. His death, 
in 1825, oeeurred under painful cireumstanees. He 
was twiee appointed resident at Delhi, and removed 
each time against his Inelination: on the last oe- 
easion, vexation of spirit increased the morbid melan- 
eholy which hastened the elose of his eventful eareer ; 
and his last words, as he turned to the wall, were— 
“T die disgraeed.”—(Kay’s Life of Metealfe, ii., 132.) 
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under pretence of mcereantile dealings, 
obtained the sanction of government to the 
most shiumeless and usurious practices, car- 
ricd on at the expense of the weak and in- 
competent Nizam. It was in faet a new 
version of the “Carnatic debt,” conducted in 
the name of Messrs. Palmer and Co., one of 
the confederates or partners being Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who stood almost in 
the position of son-in-law to the goyernor- 
general, having married a nicce whom his 
lordship had brought up from infaney, and 
for whom he avowedly ehcrished the feelings 
of a father. Strong domestie attachment 
and exeecssive vanity conspired to induce 
Lord Hastings to defend a conrse into 
which he had been misled by the artifice of 
covetous men; and when his late sceretary, 
Charles Metealfe, on entering upon the 
dutics of British resident at Ilyderabad, sct 
forth in very guarded and moderate lan- 
guage, the necessity of introducing a better 
order of things, the marquis manifested 
great annoyance, and subsequently addressed 
a most intemperate letter to the directory, 
in return for their very just animadversions 
on the nature of a firm which, without 
office or establishment, earried on “dealings 
to the extent of nearly .£700,000, occurring 
under an imperceptible progress.”{ Pay- 
ments for real or imaginary loans, at sixteen 
to cightecu per cent., were made by the 
IIyderabad government, by cash and by 
assignments of revenue; notwithstanding 
which, £600,000 were claimed by Messrs. 
Wilham Palmer and Co., as the balanee of 
accounts with the Nizam in 1820. 

During the course of his prolonged ad- 
ministration, the Marquis of Hastings, 
involyed in numerous and intricate military 
operations, found httle opportunity to study 
with success questions eonuceted with the 
civil administration of the empirc, and the 
complicated and anxious question of reve- 
nuc.§ Ifis lordship resigned his offiec 
into the hands of the scnior member of 


+ The first Bishop of Caleutta (Middleton) eame 
out in 1814. le died in 1822, and was sueeeeded 
by Reginald Heber, who was ent off by apoplexy in 
1826, Bishop James died in 1828. Turner in 1830, 

t Auber, ii., 558 to 566. Thornton, iv., 583. 

§ Sir ‘Thomas Munro was sent to Madras in 1814, 
at the head of a eommission formed for the purpose 
of revising the judicial system. He exerted himself 
very efficiently in the deeision of arrears of causes 
whieh had been sutlered to aceumulate toa shameful 
extent. In 1521, he became governor of Madras, 
and earried out a settlement with a portion of the 
individual eultivators, called the ryotwar assessment, 
by whieh each small holder was not simply put in 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMHERST—1823. 


council, Mr. Adam, and quitted India in 
January, 1823.* Though nearly seventy 
years of age, pecuniary embarrassments pre- 
vented him from spending his remaining 
days in his own country; and he was ap- 
pointed governor of Malta, where he died, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, in 
MSG 

For six months the supreme atthority 
rested in the hands of Mr. John Adam, an 
honest and able man, but somewhat pre- 
judiced. He had uniformly dissented from 
the conduct adopted by the late governor- 
general with regard to the house of Palmer 
and Co,; and he was ready and willing to 
earry out the orders of the court for 
making the large advance to the Nizam 
necessary to free him from the hands of his 
rapacious creditors, who were forbidden to 
have any further dealings with the court of 
Hyderabad. The circumstances of the case 
are involved in mystery; but it is certain 

that the failure of the concern created a 
great commotion in Calcutta, many persons 
being secretly interested in these transac- 
tions whose names were never made public. 
The proprietors of East India stock called 
for doeuments calculated to throw light on 
the whole affair; and, after much tedious 
discussion during the next twenty years, 
political influence procured a decision more 
favourable to the claims of the European 
money-lenders, against various native debtors 
in Oude, than was consistent with the honour 

, of the British government. 

This provisional administration was marked 
by the deportation of Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, for a 
breach of the regulation forbidding editorial 
comments on public measnres. The suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Adam for the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, especially of the interest 
of the Indian debt, were highly meritorious, 
the position of a mere yearly tenant, but was com- 
pelled to pay a fluctuating amount assessed annually 
at the pleasure of the colleetor for the time being, 
whose chicf object was naturally the realisation of 
an immediate amonnt of revenue, without regard to 
the permanent welfare—indissolubly united—of the 
governors and the governed. ‘This system, much 
praised at the time, reduced the Madras ryots to a 
state of extreme depression. Munro died of cholera 
near Gooty, in 1827,—( Tide Life, by Gleig.) 

* The revenues of India rose from £17,228,000, 
in 1813-14, to £23,120,000 in 1622-3; hut a con- 
siderable share of this increase is attributable to the 
accession of territory made under the Wellesley ad- 
ministration, ‘he more than proportionate aug- 
mentation of military expense is no less elearly as- 
cribable to the unjustifiable measures of Lord Corn- 


as were also his unavailing attempts for 
the extension of native education. 

AmueERstT ADMINISTRATION: 1823 To 1827, 
—The place of Lord Hastings was at first 
destined to be filled by Mr. Canning; but 
the changes in the cabinet, consequent upon 
the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
opened more congenial employment to the 
newly-appointed governor-general, and he 
remained at home in charge of the foreign 
office. Lord Amherst was selected for the 
control of Indian affairs, and arrived in 
Calcutta in Angnst, 1823. The first object 
pressed on his atteution was the open hos- 
tility in which a long series of disputes with 
the Burman empire abruptly terminated. 
The power of the Burmese was of com- 
paratively recent growth. The people of 
Ava, after being themselves subject to the 
neighbouring country of Pegu, revolted 
under a leader of their own nation, in 1753. 
Rangoon, the capital of Pegu, surrendered 
to the Ava chief, who assumed the title of 
Alompra,f and the style of a sovereign ; and 
during the sueceeding eight years, laid the 
basis of an extensive state, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by acquisitions on the 
Tenasserim coast taken from Siam, and by 
the annexation of the previously indepen- 
dent states of Arraean, of Munnipoor, and 
of Assam. Proceedings connected with the 
conquest of Arracan, brought the Burmese 
in contact with the British government; 
for, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
many thousand persons of the tribe called 
Mughs, sought refuge from the insufferable 
persecution of their oppressors in the 
British province of Arracan. The numbers 
of the immigrants excited apprehension, 
and attempts were made to prevent any 
more of them from crossing the boundary 
line formed by the Naaf river. But this 
was impracticable by means consistent with 
sufferance long extended to the feroeious Pindar- 
ries and the eneroaching Mahrattas. For five years 
(1817 to 1822), the average annual military expendi- 
ture was £9,770,000. In 1822~3, the expenses still 
reached £8,495,000. The Indian debt increased 
from £27,002,000, in 1813-14, to £29,382,000 in 
1822~3; showing an augmentation of £2,380,000, 
An able and comprehensive summary of the IIast- 
ings administration is given by Josiah Conder, whose 
history terminates at this polut. 

+ Lord Hastings married Flora Campbell, Countess 
of Loudon, who lived with him in India in the full 
blaze of vice-regal splendour. In 1827, the sum of 
£20,000 was granted to the young marquis. 

¢ Alompra (eorreetly, Alaong-Vhura), a term ap- 
plied by the Buddhists of Ava to an individual 
destined to beeome a Budd’ha, and attain the supreme 


wallis and Sir G. Barlow, and especially to the | felicity of absorption into the divine essence. 
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IMMIGRATION OF MUGHUS—FIRST BURMESE WAR—1823. 


ordinary humanity. In 1798, not fewer 
than 10,000 Mughs rushed to the frontier 
in an ulmost frenzicd state, and were fol- 
lowed by another body still more numerous, 
leaving the capital of Arracan early de- 
populated. They had fled through wilds 
and deserts without any preconcerted plan, 
leaving belind them abundant traces of 
their melancholy progress in the dead badies 
of hoth old and young, and of mothers with 
infants at the breast. ‘The leader of one 
party, when told to withdraw, replied that 
he and lis companions would never return 
to Arracan: they were ready to die by the 
hands of the English, or, if foreibly driven 
off, would seek refuge in the jungles of thic 
great mountains, the abodes of wild heasts. 
The wretched multitudes attempted no 
violence, but sustained life as best they 
could on “reptiles and leaves,? numbers 
daily perishing, until the British govern- 
ment, taking pity upon their misery, pro- 
vided the means of sustenance, and materials 
for the construction of huts to shelter them 
from the approaching rains.  Lxtensive 
traets of waste lands, in the provinee of 
Chittagong, were assigned to the refugees, 
whom, perhaps, it would have been advisa- 
ble to liave scttled in a more central posi- 


| tion, since a colony of 40,000 persons, 


established under such circumstances, would, 
as they grew stronger, be very hkely to 
provoke hostilities with the already ineensed 
and barbarous sovereign of Ava. 

The surrender of the Mughs was repeat- 
edly demanded hy this potentate, but the 
Marquis Wellesley returned a decided re- 
fusal; qualified, however, by an offer to 
give up any proved and notorious criminals, 
and by a promise to prohibit any renewed im- 
migration of Burmese subjects. Some com- 
munications took place of littl: importance ; 
and the discussion might have passed off 
without producing further hostility, but for 
the restless spirit of the Mughs, and their 
natural longing to regain possession of their 
ancient rights and former homes. A chief, 
named Khyen-bran (miscalled Kingberring), 
arose amoug them inspired with an insatiable 
desire of vengeance against the Burmese, 


* The names of the kings of Ava, like those of 
the zamorins of Calicut, were kept secret until 
their deaths. The style of the Ava court, was to 
speak of “the golden presence,” to address *‘ the 
golden ear,” or lay petitions before “the golden 
foot;” and on state occasions, the royal head was 
literally oppressed with the weight of a golden pyra- 
mid, and the body clothed in wrought gold.— 

| (Trant’s Two Yearsin iva, 270; Havelock’s Ava, 245.) 


which he manifested by annual irruptions into 
Arracan. The Calcutta government strove 
to check these aggressions, and Lord Ilast- 
ings gave leave to the Burmese to pursue 
the depredators to their haunts in Chitta- 
gong; but this coneession did not appease 
the King of Ava, who attempted to form a 
confederacy with Runject Sing and other 
Indian princes, for the expulsion of the Eug- 
lish from India. After the death of Khyen- 
bran, in 1815, the hordcr warfare greatly 
diminished, and the British authorities, con- 
sidering the chief cause of contention re- 
moved, maintuned a very conciliatory tone, 
which being interpreted by the nameless* 
majesty of Ava as significant of weakness, 
only rendered his representatives more inso- 
lent and overbearing. Still no actual rup- 
ture took place until September, 1823, when 
a thousand Burmese landed by night on the 
small island of Shalpoori, at the entrance 
of the Tek Naaf, or arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from Arracan. ‘The islet was 
little more than a sandbank, aflording pas- 
turage for a few eattle. The guard con- 
sisted only of thirteen men, three of whom 
were killed, fonr wounded, and thie rest 
driven off the island. 

An explanation of this conduct was de- 
manded, and given in the form of a vaunt- 
ing declaration, that Shahpoori rightfully 
belonged to the “fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and earth,” 
and that the non-admission of the claim of 
“the golden foot” would be followed by 
the invasion of the British territories. The 
threat was carried into execution, and a 
Burmese force actually took post within five 
niles of the town of Sylhet, only 226 miles 
from Calentta. ‘The governor-general ecn- 
tered npon the war with unfeigned reluec- 
tanee, and its commencement was mate- 
rially impeded by ignorance of the country, 
its routes, and passes. The advance from 
Bengal was at one time intended to lave 
heen nade through Arracan, but this plan 
was set aside from regard to the health of 
the troops; and the imain part of the foree 
designed for the campaign, comprising about 
11,000 men,+ of whom one-half were Euro- 


t This included the combined strength of Madras 
and Bengal; but the excessive repugnance mani- 
fested by the native troops in the service of the 
latter presidency to forsake their families and forfeit 
caste by embarking on board ship, rendered it im- 
possible to employ any considerable portion of them. 
It appears, moreover, tbat great neglect existed cn 
the part of those entrusted with the charge ef the 
commissariat, as in the case of Ube refusal to march 


peans, assembled in May, 1824, at Port! 
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Cornwallis, in the Great Andamans. Major- 
general Sir Archibald Campbell took com- 
mand of the land, and Commodore Grant 
of the marine portion of the expedition, 
but the latter commander was speedily com- 
pelled, by ill-health, to give place to Captain 
Marryat. The forces safely reached Ran- 
goon, the chief port of Ava, whieh was eva- 
cuated after a very feeble attempt at resist- 
anee.* On the 10th of June, a suecessful 
attempt was made on the fortified camp and 
stoekades at Kemendine, on the Ivawaddy 
river. The outwork was taken by storm; 
the first man to gain the summit being 
Major (afterwards Sir Robert) Sale. These 
conquests were followed by a disastrous ex- 
pedition, which involved not only loss of 
life, but of character. A Burmese detaeh- 
ment had formed stockades, under cover of 
a fortified pagoda, at Kykloo, fourteen miles 
from Rangoon, and a body of Madras infan- 
try was dispatched to drive them off, under 
Lientenaut-colonel Smith. The Burmese 
suffered the English to approach within 
sixty yards of the pagoda, and then opened 
their reserved fire with deadly effeet. The 
sepoys may well be exeused for quailing 
before the foe when British officers fairly 
lost all self-eontrol, and lay down to sereen 
themselves from danger. Colonel Smith 
ordered a retreat, which soon beeame a 
flight, and many lives would doubtless have 
been sacrificed had not the approach of re- 
inforcements arrested the progress of both 
pursuers and pursued. <A strong foree was 
sent by Sir A. Campbell to drive the Bur- 
mese from Kykloo, but they had previously 
absconded. ‘This affair, whieh oeeurred in 
October, 182.4, was not calculated to cheer 
the army, or enconrage them in a_ position 
daily becoming less endurable. No eon- 
sideration of pity for the unfortunate people 
against the Burmese, made by the 47th regiment 
(about 1,400 in number), at Barrackpoor, in 1825. 
The men entreated to be dismissed and suffered to 
return to their homes, but without effect. The regi- 
ment was paraded, and the refusal of the men to 
march or ground thoir arms (which they held un- 
loaded, though furnished with forty rounds of am- 
munition), was punished by a murderous discharge 
of artillery, which killed numbers of them. About 
200 were taken prisoncrs, of whom twelye were 
hanged, and the remainder condemned to labour in 
irons. ‘The court of inquiry appointed to report on 
the whole affair, declared the conduct of the unhappy 
soldiers “to have been an ebullition of despair at 
being compelled to march without the means of 
doing so.”—(Thornton’s India, iv. 113.) Mow mili- 
tary men can reconcile their econscicnecs to such 
proceedings as these, is perfectly incomprehensible. 


of Rangoon had prevented the eomplete de- 
vastation of the country by its sovereign, 
and the invaders were consequently dis- 
appointed in their hopes of obtaining sup- 


|phes of fresh meat and vegetables, and 


compelled to feed on putrid meat and bad 
hisenit, 
pestilential swamp, aggravated by intense 
heat and deluges of rain, spread fever and 
dysentery through the camp: seurvy and 
hospital gangrene followed in their train; and 
by the end of the monsoon seareely 3,000 
men were fit for active duty. The King of 


The influence of dense jungle and | 


Ava relied on the proverbial unhealthiness of | 


Rangoon to aid the eiforts of his ill-disci- 
plined troops, and facilitate the performance 
of his command to drive the invaders into 


the sea, or bring them to the capital to snffer | 


torture and ignominy. Notwithstanding 
this vaunting language, his majesty of the 


golden foot became extremely uneasy on. 


witnessing the pertinacity of the English, 


and despite mueh affected rejoicing at their 
having fallen into a trap by taking up a. 


position at Rangoon, he compared himself, 
in an unguarded moment, to a man who, 
having got a tiger by the tail, knew not 
whether to hold on or let go.f He is said 
to have been encouraged in “ holding on,” 
by an odd tradition (if any sueh did really 
exist) that the eapital would remain invin- 
cible until a magieal vessel should advanee 
against it without oars or sails !f 


The Diana steamer, whieh aceompanied | 


the flotilla on the Ivawaddy, though pos- 


sessed of no magie power, did great service 


in capturing and destroying the war-boats | 


and fire-rafts sent out by the Burmese. 


The arrival of reinforeements aud supphes — 


from Bengal restored the number of troops 
at Rangoon to abont their original amount, 
and infused new life into the survivors, 
and spirit to resist the repeated but ill- 


* Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava in 1827: App., p. 65. 


+ The Shwe-da-gon, a Buddhist temple of great 
size and remarkable sanctity, being deserted by its 
priestly guardians, was used by Sir A. Campbell 
as a military outwork. The building was of solid 
brickwork, elaborately decorated, and coated with 
gilding, whence its name—the Golden Pagoda. The 
portion deemed peculiarly sacred, was a solid cone 300 
fect high, which was supposed to enshrine, or rather 
entomb, relics of the four last Bud@has—the staff of 
Krakuchunda, the water-pot of Gunaguna; the hath- 
ing-robe of Kasyapa, and cight hairs from the head of 
Gautama, or Sakyasinha.—(Wilson’s Mill, ix., 50, 
Also Hough, Symes, Snodgrass, Trant, and Havelock.) 

{ Auber gives the tradition upon the authority of 
Col. Hopkinson, who commanded the Madras artil- 
lery in the Burmese war.—(ii., 579.) Trant alse 
mentions it.—(Zwo Veurs tn Ava, 211.) 


directed attempts of the various forees dis- 
patched against them from Ava. 

The provinecs of Assam and Cachar were 
captured by troops sent from Hindoostan, 
with the aid of native ausiliarics. In Jan- 
uary, 1825, 11,000 men were assembled in 
Chittagong, and dispatched, under Gencral 
Morrison, to Arracan, with instructions to 
reduce that province, and then join Sir 
Archibald Campbell on the lrawaddy. The 
first objcet of the mission was fulfilled; but 
ignorance of the Acng Pass rendered the 
Youmadoung mountains an impracticable 
barrier, and prevented the performance of 
the latter order. By thie close of the rainy 
scason one-fourth of the men were dead, 
and more than half the survivors in hos- 
pital, from the unhealthiness of the elimate. 
‘The remainder were therefore recalled, with 
the exception of a few divisions Icft on coast 
stations. Happily the war had been more 
successfully prosecuted in Ava. The whole of 
Tenasserimi was conquered by detachments 
from Rangoon* before the close of 1824; 
and in the following February, General 
Campbell prepared to advanee, hy land and 
water, against Prome, the sceond city of 
Ava, On the 25th of March, the troops 
came in sight of Donabew, a fortified place, 
where the flower of the Burmese army lay 
encamped. Our flotilla was attacked with- 
out sueeess. Bandoola, the ablest and most 
popular of the Burmese commanders, was 
killed by a shell; upon which Donabew was 
abandoned by the cnemy and immediately 
cecupied by ordcr of Gencral Campbell, 
who advaneed against Prome, which was 
evacuated on his approach. ‘The King of 
Ava had not yet lost hope: levies were 
raised in every part of the kingdom; and in 
November, a heterogencous force marched 
under the command of the prime minister 
for the recovery of Prome. An engagement 
took place on the Ist of December, which 
terminated in the death of the Burmese 
leader and the dispersion of the entire force. 
The British general prepared to follow up 
his victory by marching on the capital, 
but his progress was delaycd by overtures 
of peaee, which proved to be mere pretexts 
to gain time. The same stratagem was 
repeated more than onee; and even at the 
last, when the evident futility of resist- 


* Among the expeditions sent against the Eng- 
lish at Rangoon, was one under the immediate 
superintendenee of the king’s two brothers, and 
numerous astrologers. A band of warriors termed 
“invulnerables” by their countrymen, accompanied 


defeated Burmese, the boast of a military 
adventurer, that he would be answerable for 
the discomfiture of the mvyaders if enahled 
to lead an army against them, induced the 
renewal of offensive operations by the King 
of Ava, ‘Troops to the number of 16,000 
were assembled under the new leader, who 
was dignified 
Thuring, prince of Sunset (which our troops, 
heing poor linguists, translated as prince of 
Darkness), and eutrusted with the charge of 


by the name of Nuring | 


covering the capital against the approach of | 


the British army. The so-ealled “ retrievers 
of the king’s glory” cneountered about 
1,300 men, under Colonel Camphell (two 
brigades being absent on duty), and were 
dispersed with greater loss than had been 


sustained by their predcecssors on any pre- | 


vious occasion. Their brave, though boast- 


ful leader, ventured to prostrate himself | 


before the golden throne, and solicit a more 
powerful foree, but was immediately put to 
death by the cnraged and humiliated sove- 
reign, No time could be spared now for 
procrastinating schemes if Ava were to be 
saved from the grasp of the English army, 
which marehed on to Yandaboo, only forty- 
five miles distant. “wo American mission- 
aries (Messrs. Price and Judson), “the only 
negotiators in whom the king had any con- 
fidenee,” were dispatched to the British 
camp to conelnde peace. General Camp- 
bell nade no inerease on the terms already 
stipulated for, and a treaty was finally con- 
cluded in Febrnary, 1826, by which the 
King of Ava ecded Arracan and Tenasscrim 
to the English; agreed to pay them a crore 
of rupees (about a million sterling), to re- 
ecive a resident at his court, and to grant 
to their ships the privileges enjoyed by 
his own. He likewise renounced all claim 
upon Asam, Jyntia, Cachar, and Munnipoor, 
which were to be placed under princes 
named by the British government. 

The “ peacock signet” was affixed to the 
treaty, the provisions of which were ful- 
filled, ineluding the money stipulation, after 
soine delay and discussion; and thus ended 
the first Burmese war. The dangers, 
disasters, and heavy cost of hfe and treasure 
involved thercin, afforded strong arguments 
to both parties in favour of a durable peace. 


the prinees, and were remarkable for the elaborate 
lattooing of their bodies, which were covered with 
figures of animals, and literally inlaid with precious 
stones. Despite their name, and real though ill- 


directed valour, they fled before European musketry. | | 
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The main body of the invading force re- 
turned as they came, by the line of the 
Irawaddy; but a body of native infantry 
suceeeded in finding a practicable route to 
the Aeng Pass, and thus clearly proved that 
nothing but ignorance of the geography of 
the country had, humanly speaking, been 
tlhe sole means of preventing ‘a portion of 
General Morrison’s army from wintering in 
Ava, instead of perishing in the mountains 
of Arracan.’’* 

Before the termination of the Burmese 
war, procecdings had occurred in another 
quarter whieh involved a frcsh appeal to 
arms. The successors of Runjeet Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, had faithfully observed the treaty 
of 1805. The latter of these rajahs, Baldeo 
Sing, had taken pains to ensure the pro- 
tection of the supreme government for his 
son, Bulwunt Sing, a child of five years 
old, by entreating the political agent at 
Delhi, Sir David Oclhiterlony, to invest the 
boy with a khelat, or honorary dress, which 
was the form preseribed by Lord Wellesley 
as the official recognition necessary to legal 
succession on the part of all subsidiary and 
protected princes. The request of the rajah 
was granted early in 1824, in consideration 
of his infirm health; and his death a year 
after, not without suspieion of poison, was 
followed by a train of events which proved 
the justice of the precautions adopted on 
behalf of the heir. For about a month the 
reins of government rested quietly in the 
hands of the guardian and maternal uncle 
of the young rajah; but at the expiration 
of that time, the citadel was seized, the 
uncle murdered, and the boy made pri- 
soner by Doorjun Sal (a nephew of the late 
Baldeo Sing), who assumed the direction of 
affairs. This daring usurpation involved a 
defiance to the British government, which 
Sir David Oehterlony felt keenly; he also 
knew on how slender a thread hung the life 
of the boy, for whose protection the honour 
of England had been solemnly pledged. 
An immediate demand for the surrender 
of Bulwunt Sing was refused; but the 
promptitude and determination with which 
it had been made, probably prevented an- 
other name from being added to the long list 
of Indian princes born too near a throne to 


| eseape death by a poisoned opiate, or the 


dexterous hand of an athlete. Sir David 
* Trant’s Two Veurs in Ava, 417. VProf, Wilson’s 
Documents [Mustrative of Burmese War, 
+ Wilson’s Mill’s India, ix., 191. 
1 See Note to p. 421 


wag anxious to waste no time in inconelu- 
sive negotiation: he wished to march at 
once against Bhurtpoor, before the enemy 
should have opportunity to take measures 
of defence. With this intent, the veteran 
general, then in his sixty-cighth year (fifty 
preceding ones having been spent in India), 
set on foot the necessary preparations, which 
were arrested by counter-orders from the 
supreme government. The heavy pecuni- 
ary cost, and numerous disasters attendant 
on the carly stages of the Burmese war, 
combined with mortifying recollections of 
the issue of the former siege of Bhurtpoor, 
rendered Lord Amherst reluctant to cnter 
on an undertaking which, if nnsuccessfil, 
night, it was feared, add to existing embar- 
rassments—that of “hostilities with every 
state from the Punjab to Ava.”+ The suc- 
cessful defenee of this Indian fortress against 
Lake, was still the favourite vaunt of every 
seeret and open foe to English supremacy : 
the repetition of such an event was to be 
avoided at any cost. The annulment of 
the recent measures may be vindieated as a 
necessary act; but there can be no excuse 
for the harsh and peremptory manner in 
which it was enforced, to the bitter mortifi- 
cation of Ochterlony, who after being before 
deprived of the position of Delhi resident 
by Sir George Barlow, was now compelled 
to tender his resignation, which he sur- 
yived only a few months. 

Doorjun Sal attributed the eonduet of 
the British government to fear, and was 
consequently emboldened to drop the sub- 
missive tone which he had adopted while 
military preparations were in progress, and 
asscrt lis claims, not as regent, but as rajah. 
The new Delhi resident, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, advocated the same poliey as that 
which had eost his predecessor se dearly ; 
and his representations, in conjunction with 
the warlike proccedings of Doorjun Sal, 
induced the supreme government to resolve 
on espousing the cause of Bulwunt Sing. 
Au attempt at negotiation having failed, an 
army, comprising about 21,000 men and 
above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 
marehed against Bhurtpoor in Deecmber, 
1825, under the dircetion of Lord Comber- 


mere. ‘lhe garrisou was believed to comprise » 


20,000 men, chiefly Rajpoots and Jats, 


with some Afghans; but the best defence of — 


the fortress consisted in its thick high walls 
of indurated elay, rising from the edge of a 
broad and dcep ditch, flanked by thirty-five 
tower-bastious, and strengthened by the 


» was on duty at the siege. 


outworks of nine gateways. Of these forti- 
fications several had been added since 1805: 
one in particular, termed the Bastion of Vic- 
tory, was vauntingly declared to have heen 
built with the blood and bones of Muglish- 
men there laid lov. On the previous oceca- 


_ sion the besieged had, nevertlicless, enjoyed 


advantages far superior to those on which 
they now relied. An immense number of 
troops, stated, doubtless with exaggeration, 
at 80,000,* were then assembled within the 
walls, whenee they could issue at pleasure 
to draw supplies from the adjacent country ; 
for the limited number of Lord Lake’s force 
confined his operations to a single point. 
Moreover, the Hnglish at that time trusted 
too exclusively to hard fighting, and neg- 
lected the resources of enginecring skill, 
especially the construction of mincs—a inca- 
sure now adopted by Lord Combermere, at 
the suggestion of Major Gallowayt and 
Licutenant Vorbcs of the engincers, who 
The communica- 
tion between the moat of the fortress and 
the extensive piece of water hy which it was 
supplied, was cut off, the ditch nearly emp- 
tied, and mines were carricd across and 
above it; while the operation of powerful 
hatteries covered the approaches and kept 
down the fire of the enemy. By the 
middle of January the walls had been 
effectively breached, and the army impa- 
ticntly waited the order to storm. It was 
given on the 18th, the appointed signal 
being the springing of a mine containing 
10,000 Ibs. of powder. The foremost of the 
storming party, in their anxiety to advance 
immediately after the explosion, crowded 
too near the opening, and the quakings of 
the carth, and the dull tremulous sound 
beneath their feet, came too late to save 
several of them from sharing the fate of 
numbers of the enemy assembled to defend 
the breach, who perished m the convulsion 
which darkened the air with dense clouds 
of dust and smoke, and hurled disjointed 
masses of the hardencd ramparts in all 
directions. The fate of their comrades gave 
a momentary click to the ardour of the 
assailants; but the ordcr to advance was 
issued and obcyed—the troops sealed the 
rainparts, and after overcoming a resolute 
resistance at different points, gained ypos- 
session of the town and outworks, at the 
cost of about 600 killed and wounded. The 

* Creighton’s Stege of Bhurtpoor ir 1825.'6, p. 152. 

+ Better known as Major-general Galloway, the 
author of a valuable work on the mud forts of India. 
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loss of the enemy was estimated at 11,000, 
of whom 8,000 were slain in the assault ; 
many being ent off by the British cavalry 
while attempting to escape through the 
gates on the western faee of the fortress. 
The citadel surrendered in the afternoon, 
At the commencement of the assault, 
Doorjun Sal had quitted the fortress with 
his wife and two sons, escorted by forty 
horsemen, and sought refuge in an adjoin- 
ing wood, where he remained for several 
hours, and then endeavoured to eseape un- 
perecived. The attempt failed; the fugi- 
tives were overtaken by a troop of native 
cavalry, and sccured without opposition. 
Doorjun Sal was sent as a prisoner of state 
to Allahabad, and the young rajah rein- 
stated on the throne of his ancestors; but 
though the nominal regency was made oyer 
to the principal widow of Baldco Sing, and 
the partial management of affairs entrusted 
to his leading ministers, the paramonnt 
authority was vested in a British resident 
permanently appointed to Bhurtpoor. The 
army appropriated booty to the amount of 
about £22,000. Before the fall of Bhurt- 
poor, the conduct of the Ava war, though 
not entirely approved, procured an carldom 
for Lord Amherst. Lord Combermere was 
ercated a viscount. The diplomatic arrange- 
ments made during this administration were 
of some importance. In 1821, Malacca, 
Singapore, and the Dutch possessions on 
the continent of India, were ceded by the 
King of the Netherlands in cxchange for 
the British settlement of Bencoolen, in Su- 
matra. Dowlut Rao Sindia dicd in March, 
1827, leaving no son. Ifis favourite, but 
not principal wife, Baiza Bye, was, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, suffered to adopt a 
child and assume the regeucy—a procedure 
for which the consent of the company was so- 
licited and obtained, provision for the con- 
tinned maintenance of a British contingent 
being made by the advance of a loan or 
deposit of ciglhty lacs of rupees, the interest 
of which, at five per cent., was to be em- 
ployed in the support of the troops. 

Lord Amherst visited the titular king 
of Delhi early in 1827, and then repaired 
to Simla on the lower range of the Hima- 
laya, which from that time became the 
favourite retreat of the governors-general 
cf India, from its beanty and salubrity. 
While there, hostilities broke out between 
Russia and Persia, and the latter and 
of course much weaker power demanded the 
aid of the Calcutta government, in accord- 


| 


| 


| 
ance with the treaty concluded at Tehran 
in 1814. The point at issue regarded the 
boundary line between the two countries. 
The cabinet of St. Petersburg positively re- 
fnsed to accept the arbitration of British 
officers; and the result was, that a struggle 
ensued, in which the British took no part; 
and the Persians, being worsted, were com- 
pelled to make peace with Russia by the 
surrender of the contested territory, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828. 
In the same month Lord Amherst  re- 
signed his position, and returned to Eng- 
|land. ‘The restoration of tranquillity had 
enabled him to pay some attention to civil 
matters ; and the diffusion of education had 
been promoted by the formation of col- 
legiate institutions at Agra and at Delhi, as 
also hy the establishment of schools in 
| yarious provincial towns. The pressure of 
| financial difficulties impeded the full execu- 
tion of these as well as of other measures 
required to lighten the burdens and stimn- 
late the commerce of the people of India. 
| The war with Ava had necessitated heavy 
| disbursements. In two years (1824 and ’25), 
_the sum of nineteen million sterling had 
been raised; and at the close of the Am- 
herst administration, “the financial prospects 
| of the conntry were of a most alarming com- 
_ plesion.”* Nearly cighteen months elapsed 
| before the arrival of a new governor-general, 
| and during that time the supreme authority 
rested in the able hands of the senior mem- 
ber of council, Butterworth Bayley, who 
| busily employed himsclf im laying the fonn- 
dation of various internal reforms, which 
| were carried out during the ensuing— 
| Bentinck ADMINISTRATION, 1828 101835. 
| —After his recall from the government of 
Madras, in 1807, Lord William Bentinck 


| | had remonstrated forcibly against the injus- 


tice of making him the victim of measures 
| adopted without lis cognizance; and his 
arguments being secondcd by influential 
family connexions (with Mr. Canning and 
the Portland family), he eventually obtained 
the appointment of governor-gcneral, and 
in July, 1828, arrived in Calcutta. At that 
_time unaccustomed tranquillity prevailed 
throughout India, and the character of 
Lord William Bentinck was considered the 
best guarantee against its disturbance by 
any aggressive or dominecring spirit on the 


* Wilson’s continuation of Mill, ix., 234. 

f The altered tone of Caleutta society may be 
eonjectured, from the fact of Jacquemont’s going on 
Sunday to the house of the ehicf justice, Sir Charles 
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part of the English. 
traveller (Jacquemont) declared that the 
actual possessor of the sceptre of the Great 
Mogul thought and acted like a Pennsy!- 
vanian quaker: yet some of the acts of this 
administration wonld certainly not have 
been sanctioned hy the great American 
coloniser. ‘The influence of Lady Bentinck 
was unquestionably of the best description ; 
and the improved tone of thought and feel- 
ing which pervaded the society of goy- 


ernment-louse, diffused itself throughout | 


Calcutta and the British presidencies.f All 
the support derivable from a manly and 
conscientious spirit, was needed by one who 
came out burdened with the execution of 
immediate and sweeping retrenchments. 
No opposition was made to the extensive 
reduction of the army; but the old question 
of batta (extra pay) which had called forth the 
energies of Clive, became afresh the source 
of bitter discoutent. The total diminution, 
on the present occasion, did not exceed 


£20,000 per annum ; but it fell heavily on | | 


individuals: and although the governor- 
general could not avoid cuforcing the ac- 
complishment of stringent orders, he was 
thereby rendered permanently unpopular 
with the military branch of the service. The 
press commented freely on the /alf-batta 
regulations, and the discontented officers 
were wisely suffered to vent and dissipate their 
wrath in angry letters. The same forbear- 


A vivacious French 


ance was not manifested when the excessive | 


flagellation, which at this period disgraced 
the discipline of the army, became the theme 
of censure ; for Lord W. Bentinck, “though 
a liberal to the very core,” held, as had 
beer. proved at Vellore, very stern notions 
on military affairs; and in this, as also in 
some other cases, showed himself decidedly 
“inclined to put a gag into the mouth of the 
press.’’t 

In 1829, a regulation was enacted, by 
which the practice of swftee—that is, of 
burning or burying alive Ilindoo widows 
—was declared illegal, and the principal 
persons engaged in aiding or abetting it, 
became liable to trial for culpable homicide, 
and were punishable with imprisonment 
and fine, This enactment was far from cx- 
citing the expected degree of opposition. 
The same unlooked-for facility attended 
another measure (denounced still more de- 


Grey, to hear some musie, play chess, and scek a 
refuge from the general devotion of the English,_— 
(Letters from India, t., 101.) 

t Kaye’s Life af Metcalfe, it., 253. 
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cialis) 3 in aaouaete: as a perilous innovation, 
not on “the rights of women” only, but on 
those of the entire Hlindoo comniunity ; 
namely, the abrogation of the imtolerant 
laws which deereed the forfeiture of all 
civil rights as the penalty of conversion to 
Christianity. The convert not only beeame 
an onteast, but an outlaw; incapable of 
inheriting personal or family property. 
The wonder was that a Christian govern- 
ment had not sooner put a stop to such 
bigotry. Now, the necessary steps were taken 
with mueh eaution, and the alterations were 
so mixed up with other ordinances, 2s to 
ereate little commotion or excitement even 
when first published. 

In 1831, active measures were adopted 
for the extirpation of the numerous and 
formidable gangs of depredators, known by 
the name of Thugs or Phansi-gars; the 
former term (signifying a cheat) being the 
more common, the latter (denoting the 
bearer of a noose or phansi, wherewith to 
commit murder by strangulation) the less 
gencral, but equally appropriate designa- 
tion. The lasso was not, however, neces- 
sary to these miscreants, whose horrible 
dexterity enabled them, with a strip of 
eloth, or an unfolded turban, to destroy thie 
unwary traveller speedily and surely ;— 
the dead body was then buried in the 
ground, and every trace of the crime care- 
fully obliterated. Wundreds upon hundreds 
of husbands and fathers perished none 
knew how, save the members of this horri- 
ble confederacy, who, whether of Ilindoo or 
Mohammedan origin, were usually thieves 
and murderers by hereditary descent. Of 
the doctrines of the Koran they were wholly 
ignorant, and of Brahminism they knew 
nothing but its worst superstitions; which 
are those conneeted with the sanguinary 
worship of the goddess Doorga or Cali, the 
wife of Siva, whom they regarded as their 
peculiar patroness, and looked to for 
guidance and counsel, which they believed to 
be communicated through the medinm of the 
flight and utterance of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles. Fearful oaths of secrecy were inter- 
changed; and the difficulty of detection was 
enhanced by the consummate art which 
enabled the stealthy assassin to meintain 
the bearing of an industrious peasant or 
busy trader. Remorse scems to have been 
wel]-uigh banished from this community by 
the blinding imfluence of the strange pre- 
destinarian delusion that they were born to 
rob and kill their fellow-men—destined for 

3K 


this end by Providence by a law free to | 
that which inpels the savage beast of the 
forest to slay and devour human beings. 
“Ts any man killed from man’s killing?” 
was their favourite argument. ‘ Are we 
not instruments in the hand of God?” 
The mysterious workings of that almighty 
and ever-present power, which controls the 
actions, but leaves the will free, was un- 
thought of by these unhappy men, whose 
excesses rendered them a by-word of fear | 
and Joathing throughout India. Lord 
Ilastings made some efforts for their sup- 
pression by military detachments, but with | 
little effcet. Summary and organised mea- 
sures of police were adopted by Lord Ben- 
tinck, and ably carried out by Mr. Smith, 
Major Sleeman, and other functionaries. 
{n the course of six years (1830 to 1835) 

2,000 Thugs were arrested and tried at 
idles, Hyderabad, Sangor, and Jubbul- 
poor, of whom about 1,500 were convicted 
and sentenced to death, transportation, or 
imprisonment. The strange esprit de corps 
which for a time sustained them, at length 
gave way; many purebased pardon at the 
expense of full and free confession: formi- 
dable gangs were thus redneed to a few seat- 
tered and intimidated individuals; and the 
Thugs became a bugbear of past times. 

The most exeeptionable feature in the 
Bentinck administration was the deposition 
of the rajah of Coorg, Veer Rajundra Wudi- | 
yar, and the conversion of his mountainous 
principality into a provinee of the Madras 
presidency. The immediate oceasion ap- 
pears to have been a domestic quarrel with 
his sister and her husband, which led them 
to seek the protection of the British resident 
at Mysoor. The rajah was described as 
fierce, cruel, and disposed to enter on in- 
trigues against the supreme government 
with the “rajah of Mysoor. These vague 
charges, together with some angry letters, 
demanding “the surrender of his fugitive 
relations, and the imprisonment of a servant 
of the company, were considered to justify 
the dispatch of a powerful force for the sub- 
Jugation of Coorg. The British advanced 
in four divisions, and entered the princi- 
pality from as many quarters. The alleged 
unpopularity of the rajah was contradicted 
by the determination of his defenders, 
despite a proclamation offering protection 
to person and property as the price of 
neutrality; but the efforts of the brave 
mountaineers were rendered unavailing, 
less by the overwhelming superiority of | 


- 
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numbers and discipline on the part of the 
invaders, than by the avowed disinelination 
of Veer Rajundra to organised opposition 
against the powerful protectors of his an- 
cestors. Merkara, the capital of Coorg, 
was captured in April, 1834, and the rajah, 
with his family, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. A committee of inquiry was instituted 
into the charges adduced against him, and 
the search made after the scizure of Mer- 
kara, brought to light the bodies of 
seventeen persons, including three relatives 
of the rajah, who had been put to death by 
decapitation or strangling, and thrown into 
a pit in the jungle. This was a melancholy 
revelation; but such severities are unhap- 
pily quite consistent with the ordinary 
proceedings of despotic governments; and it 
may well be doubted whether, even if 
proved beforehand, they could warrant the 
interferenee of a foreign state for the depo- 
sition of the prince by whom they were 
committed, in opposition to the will of the 
people he governed. Certainly the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the Coorgs could be 
excused only by the most mgid adherence 
to the promise given, “ that their eivil rights 
and religious usages should be respected, and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be 
shown to augment their security, comfort, 
and happiness. low far these objcets have 
been effected,” adds Professor Wilson, “ may 
admit of question; but the provinee has 
remained at peace, and the Coorgs have 
shown no disposition to reassert their inde- 
pendence.’”’* 

The vajah became a pensioner on the 
E. I. Cy. Some few years ago he came to 
England, bringing with him a daughter, a 
lady-lke and intelligent child, to be edu- 
Queen Victoria, by a 
graeeful act of spontaneous kindness ealcu- 
lated to endear her to the vast Indian popu- 


| lation beneath ber sway, officiated in person 


as godmother to the young stranger, who, 
it is to be hoped, will live to merit and 
enjoy a continuance of the royal favour. 
The rajah himself has no traee, cither in 
countenanee or bearing, of the insane 
eruelty ascribed to him; and the satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the pecuniary question 

* Continuation of Mill’s Indéa, ix., 359. 

t Relating to the proprietary right to a large 
sum of money invested by the prince and his family 
in the Anglo-Indian funds, the interest of which: had 
been regularly paid to the rajah, Veer ajundra, 
up to the time of his deposition, whieh the 1. I. Cy. 
now appear disposed to regard as eonfiseated. 

} The efforts of Lord W. Bentinck were especially 
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now at issue hetween him and the E. I. Cy. | 
is desirable, as the best means of strength- 
ening the confidence of Indian princes in 
the good faith of the nation in general. 

Whatever view may be taken of the con- 
duet of Lord W. Bentinck in this case, and 
of certain complex arrangements, of com- 
paratively small interest, with Oude, My- 
soor, Nagpoor, Jeypoor, and other Indian 
states, there can be no doubt that the gen- 
eral result of his administration was highly 
beneficial to the cause of religious civilisa- 
tion.t Public institutions, whether for edu- 
cational or charitable purposes, were warmly | 
encouraged; and the almost exclusive 
agency of European functionaries, which 
had been the radical defect of the Corn- 
wallis system, was to some extent remedied 
by the employment of natives in offices of 
trnst and emolument,—not, indeed, to the 
extent which they have a right to expect 
eventually, but as much perhaps as the cir- 
cumstanees of the time warranted. The 
opening of the “overland ronte” by way of 
the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Mediterranean, 
and the consequent reduction of the length 
of transit from four or five months to forty 
or fifty days (an immense boon to tlie 
Anglo-Indian community), was effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N. 

The navigation of the Ganges by steam- 
vessels was attempted, and proved entirely 
suceessful.§ Measures were adopted to pro- 
cure the unobstructed navigation of the 
Indns, with a view to the extension of 
British trade with the eountries to the west- 
ward as far as the Caspian Sea, and also in 
the hope of establishing a commanding in- 
fluence on the Indus, in order to counter- 
act the eonsequences which might be an- 
ticipated from the complete prostration of 
Persia, and its subservience to the designs 
of Russia against British India. The orders | 
of the cabinet of St. James were positive, 
and Lord W. Bentinck must therefore be | 
acquitted of blame for the complex relations — 
formed with the Mohammedan states of 
Bahawulpoor, Sinde, and Afghanistan, and 
especially with the wily and ambitious Scik, 
Runjeet Sing, to whom a prescut of several 


directed to the diffusion of the English language 
among the natives—a measure diflicult indeed, but 
highly desirable in the sight of all their well-wishers. 
§ The first voyage between Bombay and Suez, 
made by the Hugh Lindsay in 1830, oceupied thirty 
days; the second, in the same vear, only twenty- 
two. The passage between Mngland and India now 
requires fewer wecks than it formerly did months, 
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English horses, of unusual size and stature, lhe suffered to settle at pleasure in Tndia, it 


were presented by Lieutenant Burnes, in 
the name of William 1V., in October, 1851. 

The renewal of the charter of the l.1. Cy. 
for the term of twenty years (1853 to 1853), 
was attended with a complete change in the 
eonstitution of that powerful body, which, 
alter commencing in a purely commereial 
spirit, now consented to place in abeyanee 
its exelusive privileges of trade with China 
as well as with India, but retained its politi- 
ent rights; and, in eonjunetion with the 
Board of Coutrol, continued to direct the 
affairs of Hindoostan. The fixed dividend 
guaranteed to the shareholders, and charged 
upen the revennes of India, the means of 
redeeming the company’s stoek, with other 
arrangements then made, are set forth in the 
opening page of this history. Lord William 
Bentinek resigned his position on aecount 
of ill-health, and quitted India carly in 
1835. ‘The brief provisional sway of Sir 
Charles Metealfe was distinguished by a 
measure whieh proeured him mueh exagge- 
rated applause and equally indiseriminate 
censure, This act was the removal of the 
restrictions on the publie press of India, 
which, though rarely enforeed, were still in 
existenee. It is worthy of remark, that the 
hability to government interferenee was 
confined to Europeans; for native editors 
could publish anything short of a direet 
libel: and after the banishment of Mr. Silk 
Buekingham by Mr. Adam, his paper was 
continued by a sueeessor of mixed race, an 
Anglo-Indian, whom the law did uot affect. 
The views ot Sir Charles Metealfe, with 
regard to the precarious nature of our In- 
dian empire, were of a deeidedly cxag- 
gerated and alarmist character. In 1825, 
he had deelared the real dangers of a 
free press in India to be, “its enabling the 
natives to threw off our yoke;’ and a 
minnte reeorded by him in Oetohber, 1830, 
expressed, with some sharpness, the incon- 
venienee attendant on the proceedings of 
government finding their way into the 
newspapers. Despite some apparent ineon- 
sisteney, the strenuous advoeacy of the 
freedom of the press, at all hazards, would 
have been a proceeding worthy his frank 
and manly character ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to justify his conduct in enacting a 
measure, however laudable in itself, in op- 
position to the will, and, as it was generally 
snpposed, to the interests of his employers. 
The change could seareely have been long 
delayed ; for now that Englishmen were to 


was not likely they would tamely subinit to 
have summary deportation held over them 
as the penalty of ollending against the pre- 


rogative of a despotie governor, in a time of | 


external and internal tranquillity. 
AUCKLAND ADMINISTRATION: 1835 To 
1842,—The person first nominated as the 
snecessor of Lord William 
Lord Heytesbury; but the brief interval of 
power enjoyed by the ‘Tory ministry having 
expired before his lordship eould qnit Eng- 
land, the appointment was eaneelled, the 
large sum granted as usual for outfitting 
expenses being forfeited by the E.1. Cy. 
The restored Whig cabinet, under Jord 
Melbourne, bestowed the Indian  yiee- 
royalty on Lord Auckland, a nobleman of 
amtable charaeter and business habits, who, 
it was generally supposed, might be safely 
entrusted with the charge of the supreme 
government, which had certainly never been 
assumed by any preeeding funetionary 
under more favourable circumstances. Per- 
fect tranquillity, a diminishing debt, and 
inereasing commerce, seemed to promise an 
easy and honourable administration; un- 
happily, it proved the very reverse. ‘The 
first event of importanee was one which, 
though vindicated by an author whose im- 
partiality reflects equal credit on himself 
and the I. 1. Cy.,* nevertheless appears to 
the writer of the present work an aet of 
erucl injustice, the blame of whieh rests 
ehiefly on the Bombay authorities; for 
the new governor-general gave but a 
tardy and reluetant assent to their deci- 
sion, The measure in question was the 
deposition of the rajah of Sattara, the legi- 
timate sueeessor of Sevajee, who had been 
plaecd on the musnud in 1819, The policy 
or impolicy of his reinstatement need not 
be discussed. Pertab Sein, then twenty-seven 
years of age, showed unbounded delight at 


Bentinek was | 


his restoration to what he undisgursedly | 


viewed as real power, and diligently set 
about improving his little soverciguty. Sne- 
ecssive residents at his court—Grant Duff, 
gencrals Briggs and Robertson, and Colonel 
Lodwick—bore witness to the general excel- 
lenee of his administration from 1819 to 
1837-8, the last gentleman with some 
qualification, the specified drawback being 
the new feature of weakness of mind mani- 
fested by an excessive addiction to Brah- 
minieal superstitions, and the employnient 


* Mr. Edward Thornton, head of the statistical 
department at the India House. 
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DEPOSITION OF PERTAB SEIN, RAJAH OF SATTARA—1829, 


of women in the management of elephants, 
as guards, and in other nnusnal offices. 
These complaints were the first indication 
of an altered tone on the part of the local 
authorities, and were probably the earliest 
results of a conspiracy formed against the 
rajah in his own palace. The favourable 
nature of the testimony regarding his 
conduct previously sent to England, had 
drawn from the Court of Dircetors repeated 
expressions of warm and gencrous praise. 
In 1829 he was declared to be ‘remarkable 
among the princes of India for mildness, 
frugality, and attention to business ;’’ in 
1831, “his disposition and capacity for gov- 
ernment” are again noticed; and in De- 
cember, 1835, a letter was addressed to 
him, landing the ‘exemplary fulfilment” 
of his duties as ‘“ well calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his dominions and 
the happiness of his people,” and acknow- 
ledging “the liberality displayed in exe- 
cuting various public works of great utility, 
which has so justly raised your reputation 
in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India, and gives you an additional claim to 
our approbation, respect, and applause.” 
This testimony was accompanied by a hand- 
some sword, the most marked tribute of 
respect which could be offered to a Mah- 
ratta, The letter and sword were arbitra- 
rily detained by the Bombay government, 
and never presented to the rajah, whose 
feelings about this time became irritated by 
a controversy with them regarding certain 
jaghires to which he laid claim. A con- 
spiracy was, it is believed, concocted against 
him by a vindictive, ungrateful, and profli- 
gate brother, and the rajah was accused of 
cndeavouring to procure the overthrow of 
British power by three extraordinary mea- 
sures:— first, by striving to corrupt the 
entire Anglo-Indian army through two 
native officers of a regiment stationed at 
Sattara; second, by inducing the Portu- 
guese at Goa to land 30,000 European 
troops in India, who were to be marehed 
overland for the purpose; third, by cor- 
responding with the fugitive ex-rajah of 
Nagpoor, who had neither character, in- 


| fluence, nor ability,—not a shilling, nor an 
_ aere of territory,—and was himself depeudent 


* Since the deposition of tne Sattara rayah, on the 
evidence of forged documents and perjured wit- 
nesses, a similar case has come to light. Ali Morad, 
one of the Ameers of Sinde, having heen convicted 
of forgery, liad a large portion of his territories con- 
fiseated by the British government. The accuser, 


on charity. The seals of the rajah were 
‘forged, pretended correspondence produced, 
and other artful schemes successfully carried 
through. There was at this time a vague 
feeling of alarm throughout India relative 
to a general rising against British supre- 
macy: the press at home and abroad gave 
countenance to the idea; and Sir Charles 
Metealfe declared he should not be surprised 
“to wake some fine morning and find the 
whole thing blown up.” Sir Robert Grant, 
then governor of Bombay, and some officials 
around him, fell into the trap, and despatches 
of several hundred paragraphs were written 
regarding the alleged application of the rajah 
for the aid of 80,000 Portuguese soldiers, 
when, at that time, thirty would have been 
an impossibility; and great alarm was pro- 
fessed lest 200,000 British soldiers—Mussul- 
men as well as Hindoos, who had ever 
proved themselves true to their salt—should 
be seduced from their allegiance by this 
petty prince, who was no warrior, but an 
excellent farmer and landlord. The supreme 
government of India at first treated the 
affair with the contempt it merited: but 
reiterated calumnics began to take effect; 
and the alarm once given, the most 
absnrd stories, many of which carried with 
them the proof of their falsehood,* were 
believed by men who were afterwards 
ashamed to confess their credulity. Sir R. 
Grant died, and Sir James Carnae, then 
chairman of the Court of Directors, sue- 
eeeded him. Tle went to Sattara in 1839, 
and required the rajah to acknowledge his 


guilt, sign a new treaty, and all would be . 


forgiven. Pertal) Sein refused to declare 
himself a traitor to the British government; 
asked for a copy of the charges against him, 
and demanded a fair hcaring and a pnblie 
trial. Sir J. Carnae was a kind and modc- 
rate man ; but the strong prejudices—not to 
use a harsher term—of his associates warped 
his judgment, and led him to view the con- 
duct of the rajah as the continued contu- 
macy of a rebel, instead of the offended 
feelings of an innocent man. <A body of 
troops marched at midnight into the palace, 
led by the sueeessful plotter, Appa Sahib; 
the rajah was made prisouer in his bed; 
all his property scized; and cre morning 


Sheik Ali Hussein, had been prime minister of the 
chief, and was dismissed for malpractices: at his 
death (8th May, 1853), he confessed that all he had 
sworn against Ali Morad was untrue, and that he 
had given false evidence for purposes of revenge.— 
(Bombay Gazette, 10th May, 1853.) 
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dawned, the victim of a foul conspiracy was 
iguominiously hurried away as a prisoner to 
Benares, where he died. The brother who 
had caused his ruin was placed on the 
throne. After a few years of profligacy 
and indolenee Appa Sahib died, leaving no 
son, and the little principality of Sattara de- 
volved, in default of heirs, upon the British 
government. The whole transaction is pain- 
ful, and refleets little credit on any con- 
cerned therein: time, the revealer of truth, 
has exposed the folly and injustice of the 
procedure; and had the ex-rajah survived, 
some measure of jnstice would probably 
have been rendered him.* 

The next and all-absorhing feature of the 
Anekland administration is the Afghan 
war, to understand the origin of which it 
is necessary to explain the condition of the 
territorics on our western frontier. Zcmaun 
Shah, the Afghan ruler of Cabool, against 
whom a treaty was negotiated with Persia 
in 1801, by Sir John Malcolm, was deposed 
and blinded in the same year by his brother 
Mahmood—treatment preciscly similar to 
that bestowed by him on his immediate pre- 
decessor, Humayun. Mahmood was, in turn, 
displaced by a fourth brother, uamed Soojah- 
col-Moolk. With unwonted clemency the 
conqueror refrained from inflicting ex- 
tinction of sight, which, though not a iceal 
disqualification to sovercign power, usually 
proves an insuperable bar to the claims of 
any candidate. Soojah conld not keep the 
throne he had gained; but being expelled 
by the reviving strength of Mahmood, 
sought refuge with Runject Sing, who plun- 
dered him of all his valuables, inchiding the 
famous Koh-i-Noor (the gem of the English 
Exhibition of 1851), and made him prisoner. 
By the exertion of an unexpected amount 
of skill and resolution, Shah Soojah suc- 
ceeded in making his eseape in the disguise 
of a mendicant, and reached the British 
station of Loodiana in September, 1816, 
whither his family, together with Zemaun 
Shah, had previously found refuge. Mah- 
mood did not, however, possess the throne 
in peace. [lis vizicr, Futteh Khan, an able 
chief, who had been mainly instrnmental in 
carrying out the late revolution, evineed 
indications of a desire to elevate his nnme- 
rous brothers to almost exclusive authority, 
and to make the Barukzye clan, of which 


* Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Mr. John Forhes, 
M.P., and several leading direetors of the Ei. 1. Cy., 
with Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., Arthur Lewis, of the 
chancery bar, and many other members of the Court 


| he was hereditary chief, the governing class. 
The youngest of his brethren, the after- 
wards famous Dost Mohammed, treachcrously 
occupied the fortress of Llerat, committed 
great excesses there, and even profaned the 
harem by scizing the ornaments of its in- 
mates, and especially by violently tearing 
away a jewcelled girdle from the person of 
one of the royal princesses. 

The insulted lady sent the torn robe to 
her relative, Prince Kamran, the son of 
Mahmood Shah, with a demand for yen- 
geance. Dost Mohammed fied to Cashmere, 
where his brother, Azim Khan, was gov- 
ernor. l*utteh Ali was made prisoner, and 
blinded by the dagger of Kamran. Subse- 
quently, on his refusal to call upon his bro- 
thers to surrender, the unfortunate vizier 
was literally hacked to pieces by the courtiers 
in attendance on the king and prince. 

Dost Mohammed raised an army, and 
made himself master of the city of Cabool, in 
1818. Shah Mahmood and Kamran estab- 
lished themselves in Ilerat, and the usurper 
turned his attention to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and proved a much better ruler 
than either of his predeeessors. He had 
many difficulties to contend with, inelud- 
ing the jealous intrigues of his brothers, 
several of whom beeame in fact indepen- 
dent prinees. Their hostility encouraged 


sion of Cabool, but without cffect. At the 
commencement of Lord Auckland’s ad- 
ininistration, Dost Mohammed reigned over 
the chicf remaining portion of the Doorani 
kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah, which, 
at the time of the death of that ruler, ex- 
tended from the west of Khorassan to Sir- 
hind, and from the Oxus to the sea. Of the 
seventeen provinces it then comprised, only 
six now remained—namely, Cabool, Ba- 
mecan, Ghoreband, Ghuznee, Candahar, 
and Jellalabad. Beloochistan had become 
independent, under a chicf named Moham- 


Shah Soojah to attempt regaining posses- | 


med Khan, in 1802; Khorassan had been . 
recovered by Persia; Herat was retained hy | 


Prince Kamran, after the death of Mah- 
mood; Balkh was taken by the King of 
Bokhara, in 1823; and the Punjab, Mooltan, 
Dera Ghaza Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, and 


lastly Peshawur, fell to the share of Runjeet | 


Sing. Sinde was still nominally dependent 
on Cabool; but its rulers—three brothers 


of Proprietors, who were the warm friends of the ex- | 


rajah, never ceased to scek a hearing and trial for 
him, and entertained a strong and permanent convic- 
tion of his innocence. 
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who governed conjointly under the title of 
“the Ameers’’—generally needed the pre- 
sence of an army to compel the payment of 
their arrears of tribute. Cabool itself, and 
a considerable portion of the Tazerah 
country, was under the immediate sway of 
Dost Mohammed; Candahar, and the adja- 
cent territory, was held by bis three brothers, 
Kohen-dil-Khan, Rehem-dil-Khan, and 
Mehir-dil-Khan, under the name of sirdars 
or governors, 

The divided and independent governments 
beyond the Indus were in a condition well 
calculated to secure our power, withont any 
infraction of the strict neutrality which the 
English rnlers so ostentatiously declared it 
their desire to preserve, when, in 1838, an 
attack was made on Ilerat by the Shah of 
Persia, with the aid of Russian officers.* 
Herat has been ealled the key of Afghanis- 
tan: it is also the gate towards which all the 
great roads from Central Asia to India con- 
verge; and the Calentta authorities became 
exceedingly alarmed at the probability of 
its falling under the influence of Russia. 
They became very solicitous that Afghanis- 
tan should maintain entire independence, 
and reject the proffered alliance with the 
Muscovite court. Lieutenant Burnes was 
dispatched on an embassy to Dost Moham- 
med, or “the Dost,” as he was commonly 
called; but although the instructions of 
Burnes were exphcit regarding the non- 
reception of Russian cnvoys, and other 
demands to be exacted on the part of the 
English, he had nothing beyond idle pro- 
fessions of regard to offer in return; not 
even mediation with Runjeet Sing for the 
restoration of Peshawur, which the Seik 
conqueror was willing to surrender to any 
one except to the ruler of Cabool, from 
whom it had been taken. 

The contrast between the magnificent 
presents brought by Mountstuart Hlplin- 
stone to Afghanistan, on a former occasion, 
with the pistol and telescope, pins, ncedles, 
and playthings, now offered to the Dost 
for himself and the inmates of the zcnana, 
could not but be painfully felt; yet the 
chief knew the value of British protec- 
tion, and was not disposed to take offence 
lightly. Bnt he could not afford to re- 
ject the direct offers of assistanec, in 
men and moncy, made by the seerctary of 


* One of the alleged reasons being the activity 
with whieh the slave-trade was carried on at Herat, 
+ Mr. H. Torrens, and John Colvin, Lord Auek- 
land’s private secretary.—Kaye’s Wur in Afghanistan, 


the Russian legation, withont some clear 
guarantee against the evil effects of snch 
rejection; and as this was positively refused, 
he had Hhterally no alternative but to accept 
the Russo-Persian alliance. It would have 
been only common prudence, on the part of 
the supreme government, to have waited 
the issue of the siege of Herat, before pro- 
ceeding further; but Lord Auckland was 
unhappily enjoying the cool breezes of 
Simla, away from his legitimate advisers at | 
Calentta, and was, it is said, considerably 
under the influence of two or three clever 
and impulsive men, who may have been 
excellent secretaries and amusing table- 
companions, but were very ill-adapted for 
wary counsellors.| It would have been an 
casy matter to convert Dost Mohammed, 
the sirdars of Candahar, and the whole 
Barukzye clan, into firm alles; neverthe- 
less, Lord Auckland, in an hour of weakness 
and indecision, was induced to seek the co- 
operation of Runjeet Sing for the restora- 
tion of Shah Soojah; and, although the 
defeat of the Persian army, and its with- 
drawal, after a ten months’ siege,t secured 
the independence of Herat, and removed 
one main incentive to war, the projected 
invasion was carried out despite the apathy 
of the Seik ruler (now fast sinking to his 
grave, under the combined influence of age 
and the most hateful exeesses) and the 
scarcely disguised distrust of Soojah, who 
could not comprehend why the assistance 
repeatedly refused by Lord W. Bentinck, 
was bestowed unasked by Lord Auckland, 
Perhaps so perilous an enterprise was 
never more rashly and needlessly nnder- 
taken. It was wrong in principle, weak in 
execution, and appalling in its results. 
Shah Soojah was uot even presumptive | 
heir to the nsurped dominions of his grand- 
father; for Kamran, the son of the elder 
brother Mahmood, had a prior claim. The 
professed object of the Tripartite Treaty now 
formed, viz., to restore a legitimate sove- 
reign to the throne from whence he had 
been wrongfully expelled, was therefore ab- 
solutely false; and as if to make the spirit 
of the whole transaction more evident, Run- 
ject Sing affixed his signature to the treaty 
at Lahore, June, 1838, with the ill-gotten 
Koh-i-Noor gleaming on his arm.§ In re- 
turn for furnishing a few thonsand troops 


{ Lt. Fldred Pottinger cheered, counselled, and 
fought with the garrison throughout the weary siege. 
§ This famous stone is said hy several modern 
writers on the Afghan war to have formed part of 


to be paid by Shah Soojah, Runject Sing 
was to be confirmed in possession of all the 
territories (including Peshawur) wrested by 
him from Cabool* As to the Mnglish, 
they were willing to lavish men and money 
on the trappings of war, and to get np “a 
grand military promenade,” for the sake of 
terrifying Russia by a formidable demon- 
stration of our power and cnergy. Thoset 
who ventured to speak of the dreary defiles, 
inclement climate, and, above all, of tlie 
warlike temper of the people upon whom a 
rejected yoke was to be reimposed by Iug- 
lish hayouets, were censured as timid, pre- 
jadiced, or misinformed; and the assem- 
bling of the “army of the Indus” was a 
source of agreeable excitement, fraught with 
promotions and appomtments, commissa- 
riat contracts, aud honours from the Crown; 
for, despite the neutral policy urged by the 
home authoritics, it was pretty evident 
that a brilliant campaign was no _ less 
certain to procure for its promoters rank 
and emolument, than to inflict new burdens 
on the Indian revennes, and inerease the 
pressure of taxes which it was alike the 
duty and the interest of the government to 
mitigate. 

A declaration of war was issued from 
Simla, in 1838, and a British foree was 
speedily gathered of 28,350 men, partly from 
Bengal, partly from Bombay. It was deemed 
advisable by the governor-general that the 
Shah should “ enter Afghanistan surronnded 
by his own troops ;” and, for this end, about 


Shah Jehan’s peaeock throne, which was earried off 
from Hindoostan by Nadir Shah; but there does not 
seem evidence to support the statement. Several 
diamonds of extraordinary value were seized by 
different invaders, and one in particular was given 
by the exiled Humayun to his ungracious host the 
Shah of Persia.—(See p. 91.) 

* The concessions made to Runjeet Sing at this 
period were no less undignified than unwise. AL 
the meeting which took place with Lord Auckland 
at Ferozepoor, caresses were lavished on the “lion 
of the Punjab,” who though now a decrepit and 
paralysed old man, continued to outrage public de- 
cency by the practice of shameful sensualities. 
There he sat in his golden ehair, shaped like a hip- 
bath, with his attenuated limbs gathered beneath him, 
and his single restless eye flashing in rivalry of the 
Koh-i-Noor (the only ornament he wore, exeept a 
string of 300 pearls of the finest water and the size 
of small marbles), listening to the eivilities of the 
English authorities, whieh happily did not extend 
to eomplianee with his previous demand for an Eng- 
lish wife—(Osborne’s Court and Camp of Runjeet 
Sing, 199.) The faet that the old debauchee en- 
fertained some at least of his official visitors with 
the “burra tomaeha” (great fun) of intonxieating 
“nauteh” girls, for the sake of seeing them beat and 
abuse one another. gives force to the remark of a 
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4,000 camp followerst were levied from the 
K. I. Cy.’s military stations, and placed 
under the nominal command of Timur, the 
eldest son of Soojah-ool-Moolk ; the whole 
being led by British oflicers, and paid from 
the British treasury. Runjeet Sing was to 
supply a contingent of 6,000 men, and to 
station 15,000 men as an army of observa- 
tion in Peshawnr, ‘lhe commissariat ar- 
rangements were extremely deficient, and 
the cnormous number of camp followers, 
amounting to nearly 100,000 persons, im- 
parted new diflicultics to a march of extra- 
ordinary Jength, throngh an almost un- 
explored and hostile territory. The in- 
rading foree had only physical difficulties, 
and the depredations of ecrtain mountain 
tribes, to cneounter on the road to Candahar, 
It was expected that the Amcers of Sinde 
would offer opposition on the score of the 
manifest infraction of the treaty of 1832, by 
which the EK. I. Cy., when desirons to open 
the nayigation of the Indus, expressly de- 
clared that it would be employed by them 
solely for mercantile uses. The Ameers, 
however, saw the folly of remonstrating 
with a powerful foree thirsting for the plun- 
der of the rich city of Hyderabad. They 
paid £100,000 as an instalment of the 
£280,000 demanded by Shah Soojah on the 
favourite plea of arrears of tribute, and sur- 
rendered the fortified island of Bukkur in 
the Indus, the possession of which was 
deemed necessary to the security of the 
English force. The army of the Indus 
British officer, who, commenting on the indulgenee 
evinced to the viees of Runjeet Sing, writes—“ It was 
impossible not to feel that this complaisanee was 
earried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the 
charaeter of a Baeehus or Silenus, in the presence of 
an assemblage of English gentlewomen, and when 
their notions of decency were further outraged by 
the introduction, to whatever extent sanetioned by 
eulpabie usage in other parts of India, of bands of 
singing and daneing eourtesans.”—(Ilavelock’s War 
in Afyhanistan, i, 87.) After all the Seiks were 
not eoneiliated: they watched the Feringhees 
(foreigners) with extreme suspicion ; and when their 
infirm old chief, in his anxiety to examine a present 
of two howitzers, fell prostrate before them, the ac- 
eident was regarded as a fearful omen, 

+ In Oetoher, 1538, the author, deeply convinced 
of the unjust and perilous nature of the war, drew 
up a memorandum, which the Marquis Wellesley 
transmitted to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, then Presi- 
sident of the Board of Control. His lordship ad- 
dressed a subsequent eommunieation to Sir John 
against the Afghan war, predicting that “our diff- 
eulties would commence where our military suecesses 
ended.” The Duke of Wellington, Elphinstone, 
Edmonstone, Metealfe, and other Indian statesmen, 
took the same view of the question. 

{ Col. Dennie’s Campaigns in Afghanistan, 51. 
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traversed the weary Bolan Pass, and the 
dangerous and difficult Kojuck defile with 
success, but at a fearful cost of life,* espe- 
cially on the part of the camp followers, from 
heat and want of water. Candahar (the 
capital of Western Afghanistan), was occu- 
' pied without resistance by Shah Soojah and 
_ his allies, in April, 1839. Kohun-dil-Khan 
jand his brother sirdars fled as the foe ad- 
vanced ; and English gold scattered lavishly 
on all sides, enabled the returning monarch 
_to win the temporary suffrage of several 
Barukzye chiefs. In the following June 
| the army under Sir John Keane and Shah 
Soojah left a garrison at Candahar and set 
out for Ghuznee. This ancient fortress 
proved stronger than had been expected; 
but a nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted 
from the garrison, and betrayed the im- 
portant secret, that an entrance called the 
Caboo] gate had not, like the rest, been 
_ built up with stone, but had been left slightly 
| barricaded in the expectation of supplies. 
The besiegers, acting on this information, 
| fastened bags of gunpowder upon the wooden 
| door at night, and by setting them on fire 
| effected a practicable breach, through which 
/a storming party, led by Colonel Dennie, 
\ immediately secured an entrance, captured 
the town, and, after some hours’ resis- 
tance, the citadel also, receiving little loss, 
| but slaying 1,000 Afghans: 3,000 more 
were wounded or captured. Among the 
prisoners were about fifty fanatics of all 
ages, who had assumed the name of Ghazee, 
in right of being engaged in holy warfare 
against infidels. These men, the first taken 
in arms against Shah Soojah, “ were hacked 
to death with wanton barbarity by the 
knives of his executioners.’ + 

So much for the magnanimity of the re- 
stored monareh in his short hour of triumph. 
The campaign thus successfully opened, was 


the death of Runject Sing, in 18389; but 
notwithstanding the jealous dislike evinced 
towards the English by the new authoritics 
at Lahore, the Scik contingent, wretchedly 
insufficient as it was, became serviceable in 
the hands of Coloncl Wade; and this ener- 
getic oflicer, with his nominal eoadjutor the 
Shahzada (Prince ‘Timur), who was “an 
absolute eypher,’’contrived, partly by fighting, 


* Of 100,000 camp followers, only 20,000 reaehed 
Candahar.—(Capper’s Vhree Presidcencies, p. 212.) 

+ V%de John William Kaye’s graphie and fearless 
Tlistory of the War in Afghanistan, i., 445. 

{ Idem., 661. 


to some extent overshadowed by tidings of 


partly by diplomacy, to traverse the formi- 
dable Khyber Pass, at the head of a motley 
assemblage of Hindoos, Seiks, and Afghans. 
Akber Khan, Dost Mohammed’s favourite 
“fighting son,” was recalled from his camp 
near Jellalabad, to join his father at Cabool, 
and the path being left open, Wade marched 
on and seized Jellalabad, 

The position of Dost Mohammed was 
daily rendered more perilous by the deser- 
tion of his relatives and followers. Very 
shortly after the taking of Ghuznee, he at- 
tempted to compromise matters by offering 
to submit to the restoration of Shah Soojah, 
on condition of his own nomination to his 
Tate brother Futteh Khan’s position of 
vizier. This proposition was of course re- 
jected ; for so far from being inclined to 
delegate authority to his opponent, Shah 
Soojah desired nothing better than to “hang 
the dog”—a procedure which the British en- 
voy, Mr. Macnaghtan, does not appear to 
have considered otherwise than advisable, 
provided they could catch him.t 

The Dost desired to give the invaders 
battle at Maidan, on the Cabool river, but 
treachery and disaffection surrounded him 
on every side, and his camp at Urghundeh 
fairly fell to pieces. The venal Kuzzil- 
bashes (or Persian guard) forsook the 
master whose salt they had eaten thirteen 
years. In vain he entreated them to stand 
by him in one charge against the Feringhees, 
that he might die with honour,—the spirit- 
stirring appeal fell on the listless ears of men 
determined to purchase safety by desertion ; 
and, attended by a few faithful followers, 
Dost Mohammed in despair turned his 
horse’s head towards the Hindoo-Koosh, 
leaving his guns standing. 

Cabool opened its gates with “ sullen, surly 
submission ;” and Shah Soojah entered the 
Balla Hissar or palace-citadel in triumph, 
while his British allies sounded a long lond 
note of triumph, the European cehocs of 
which were destined to die away in the very 
saddest ery of anguish and humiliation ever 
uttered by the proud conquerors of India. | 
The authorities at Cabool soon discovered — 
that the foreign bayonets and forcign gold 
which had becn the means of replacing Shah 
Soojah on the throne of Afghanistan, were 
likewise the sole mcthod of keeping him 
there. Lord Auckland desired the return 
of the entire “army of the Indus ;” 
but the unpopularity of the Shah was too 
evident to admit of such a step, unless we 
were willing to confess the whole affair a 
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majesty back to 
leave lim 


and escort 


his 


failure, 
Loodiana, or if he thonght fit, 
to take his chance among his own conntry- 


men. An open confession of error, how- 
ever mortifying, wonld have been ineal- 
eulably wiser than following up one false 
step with a multitude of others. In 1839 
a portion of the troops returned to Caleutta. 
The commander-in-chief, Sir Jolin Keane, 
immediately proceeded to England, where he 
was elevated to the peerage hy the title of 
Baron Keane of Ghuznee, and further re- 
munerated hy a pension of .€2,000 per ann. 
for himself and his two next heirs male. The 
governor-eeneral, from a baron, was made 
an earl. Mr, Macnaghten was created a ba- 
ronet, and orders of the Bath were bestowed, 
not with the most discriminating hand.* 
The winter of 1839 passed in tolerable 
tranquillity. The British took military 
possession of the country by establishing 
garrisons in the cities of Cabool and Can- 
dahar, and in the principal posts on the 
main roads to Hindoostan—viz., Ghuznee 
and Quettah on the west, Jelalabad and 
Ali-Musjid on the east. Some minor de- 
tachments were left in various other isolated 
positions; thus dividing a force which, united, 
was searecly suflicient for its own protcetion. 
Moreover, the military authorities in Cabool, 
instead of retaining their position in the 
Balla Hissar, were indneed to build costly 
and indefensible cantonments on the adja- 
eent plain, in compliance with the scruples 
of Shah Soojah, who soon began to feel his 
throne somewhat too closely hedged in by 
foreign troops. The first flush of triumph 
over, he eould not but find it a weary thing 
to live shut up in a fortress, despised by his 
own subjeets; and as he looked forth from 
the Balla Tlissar on the city beneath, he 
said “everything appeared to him shrnnk 
small and miserable; and that the Cabool 
of his old age in no respeet corresponded 
with the recollections of the Cabool of his 
youth.” : 
The yearnings of romance were soon 
swallowed up in real dangers.  Insur- 
rections took place in various quarters. 
Dost Mohammed again appeared in arms, 
and several sharp encounters took place 
in the course of the vear 1810; but 
the Afghans, despite some partial successes, 
offered no combined or systematic resistance, 
The Dost, after making a brave and sue- 
cessful stand at Purwan in November, 
thought the time had arrived when he 
* Dennie’s services at Ghuznee were overlooked. 
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might, with a good grace, surrender him- 
sclf to the English (into whose hands the 
ladies of his family had already fallen.) 
Turning from the field of battle in despair, 
he galloped towards Cabool, and twenty- 
four hours spent on the saddle, brought 
him face to face with the British envoy, 
who was returning homeward from an 
evening ride. Dost Mohammed sprang to , 
the ground, tendered his sword, and claimed 
protection as a voluntary eaptive. The 
kindly peaee-loving nature of Sir William 
had been sadly warped since he had ex- 
changed the ordinary routine of official 
dutics and scholarly reereations for the 
arduous post of counsellor to Shali Soojah ; 
and immediately before this unlooked-for 
greeting, he had been i inquiring with regard 
to the Dost—* Would it be justifi: ible to 
set a price on this fellow’s head?” for “ it 
appears that he meditates fighting with us 
so long as the breath is in his body.” But 
the chivalrous bearing of the defeated 
Ameer banished all harsh thonghts. Sir 
William refused the proffered sword; and 
when the Dost was sent as a state prisoner 
to Hindoostan, actually advocated his being 
provided for by the British authorities 
“more handsomely than Shah Soojah had 
been,” for the following memorable reason : 
—"The Shah had no claim upon us. We 
had no hand in depriving him of his king- 
dom; whereas, we ejected the Dost, who 
never offended us, in support of our policy, 
of which he was the victim.” Lord Auck- 
land tacitly admitted the fact by receiving 
the deposed ruler with extreme courtesy, 
and hurdening the Indian population with 
a new pension of two lacs, or about £20,000 
per ann. for his support. At this time the 
revenues of Cabool, gathered by foree of 
arms, did not exceed fifteen lacs, and barely 
paid the ordinary expenses of government. 
The Anglo-Afghan treasury was well-nigh 
exhansted, and there were grounds for 
doubting whether the E. 1. Cy. would not 
think a million and a quarter a-year too 
dear a price to pay for the maintenance of 
their nominee at Cabool. The reduction of 
outgoings was attempted by the diminution 
of the “ black mail” paid to certain Khilji 
chiefs for checking the excesses committed 
by the predatory tribes who infested the 


passes. The experiment proved very dan- 
gerons; the Khiljies assumed a hanghty 
tone; the Kojucks, and many tribes of 


whose very names the English had until 
now remained in happy ignoranee, rose in 
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what was misnamed “rebellion” against 


Shah Soojah. In Kohistan and the Khy- 


| ber, that region of snowy precipices and 


roaring torrents, where every man is a 
good marksman behind his native rock, 
more than nsual excitement prevailed. ‘The 
British envoy, considering with some reason 
the state of Afghanistan to be at the best of 
times one of chronic unrest, paid too little 
heed to the numerous signs of an approach- 
ing crisis which alarmed Shah Soojah. 
The noses of the Donrani Khans (or lords) 
had, Macnaghten said, been brought to the 
crindstone, and all was quict, from Dan to 
Beershcba.* Impressed with this agreeable 
conviction, he prepared to resign his posi- 


tion, and return to Hindoostan to fill the 


honourable station of governor of Bombay. 
Tlis intended successor, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, bad long ardently desired the office 
of envoy; but from the conflicting and con- 
tradictory character both of his official and 
private statements, it is difficult to say what 
his actual opinions were concerning the 


condition of the country and the feelings of 


the people. He mnst have known that the 
military occupation of Afghanistan (of ne- 
cessity sufficiently unpopular) had been 
rendered peculiarly hateful and galling by 
his own unbridled licentionsness, and by 
that of other officers, whose example was 
closcly imitated by the mass of the Hnro- 
peau soldiery. Lady Macnaghten, Lady 
Sale, and other Enghshwomen resided with- 


‘in the cantonments, yet their presence 


| Russian aggression, which were soon aroused by the 


| rahty of the officers, and pointed out the 


| tendency to look out for dangers from afar, rather 
| than guard against those by which they were imme- 


' ostensibly directed against the man-stealing, slave- 


‘did not check the ecxcesses, the terrible 


retribution for which they were soon to 
share. Shah Soojah, whom Maenaghten 


| declared to be “the best and ablest man in 


his dominions,”’> and whose fidelity was 
evinced by the warnings he repeatedly gave 
the English authoritics of the impending 
danger, and his entreaties that they would 
take up their abode in the Balla Ilissar, 
remonstrated forcibly against the immo- 


* News had arrived at Cabool, in the course of the 
summer, which greatly relieved the apprehensions of 
Macnaghten and Burnes, both of whom had a 


diately surrounded. he raising of the siege of 
Herat had only temporarily allayed their fears of 
dispatch of a powerful foree, under Gencral Peroffski, 
holding principality of Khiva, but it was belicved, in- 


tended to act offensively against the Mnglish. What- 
ever the truc design may have been, it was frus- 


, trated Ly the intense cold and inaceessible character 
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indignation which it excited among his 
countrymen. ‘TI told the envoy,” writes 
the Shah to Lord Anckland, January, 1842, 
“what was going on, and was not listened 
to. IJ told him that complaints were daily 
made to me of Afghan women being taken 
to Burnes’ moonshee (Mohun Lal), and of 
their drinking wine at his house, and of 


women being taken to the ehaonce, and of | 


my having witnessed it.”{ Kaye states, “ithe 
scandal was open, undisguised, notorious. 
Redress was not to be obtained. ‘The evil 
was not in course of suppression. It went 
on till it beeame intolerable; and the in- 


jured then began to see that the only 


remedy was in their own hands.’’§ 

That remedy was the death of the leading 
offender, and the expulsion of the English 
from Afghanistan. Warnings of various 
kinds were not wanting; but they passed 
unheeded. The weck fixed for the depar- 
ture of the envoy arrived, and preparations 
were made for his journey, and for the 
comfort of his suceessor in offiec, and of 
the other functionaries during the coming 
winter, which was expected to pass like the 
two former ones, in a suecession of pastimes, 
including shooting, card-playing, drinking, || 
and various amusements, innocent or other- 
wise, according to the tastes and habits of 
those concerned. On the evening of the 
Ist November, 1841, Burnes formally con- 
gratulated Maenaghten on his approach- 
ing departure during a period of profound 
tranquillity. At that very time a party of 
chicfs were assembled close at hand dis- 
cussing in full conclave the means of 
redressing their national and individual 
wrongs. At daybreak on the following 
morning, Burnes was aroused by the mes- 
sage of a friendly Afghan, informing him of 
approaching dauger, and bidding him quit 


the city and seck safety in the Balla Hissar | 


or the cantonments, The vizier of Shah 
Soojah followed on the same errand, but all 
in yain; the doomed man sent to ask mili- 


of the country, which, together with pestilence, 
nearly destroyed the Russian army, and compelled 
Peroffski to turn back without reaching Khiva. 

+ Kaye, i., 683. f Tdem, ii., 364. § Idem, 1., 615. 

|| Dost Mohammed prohibited the sale of a fiery 
spirit distilled from the grape. The English restored 
the Armenian manufacturers to full employment. 

q Jt is asserted, that on the same day, intelligence 
so clear and full of a hostile confederacy had heen 
given to Burnes, that he exclaimed the time had come 
for the British to leave the country. Burnes was 
impulsive, vacillating, ambitious, snd unprincipled, 
It is possible that he deceived himself sometimes : 
it is certain that he constantly misled Maenaghten. 


} 
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tary support, and persisted in remaining in 
his own abode, which adjoined that of Cap- 
tain Jolson, paymaster of the Shah’s 
forees, ‘This officer was absent in canton- 
ments, but the treasury was under the care 
of the usual scpoy guard, and they were 
ready and even desirous to fire on the in- 
surgents, Burnes refused to give the neccs- 
sary orders, in the hope of reeciving speedy 
succour; meanwhile the crowd of stragglers 
grew into an infuriated mob, and his at- 
tempted harangue from the balcony was 
silenced by loud clamours and reproaches, 
Two offiecrs had slept that night in the 
house of Sir Alexander: one of them, Licu- 
tenant Broadfoot, prepared to scll his life 
dearly, and it is asserted, slew no less than 
six of his assailants before a ball struck 
him to the ground a corpse; the other, 
Licutenant Charles Burnes, remained beside 
his brother while the latter offered redress 
of grievances, and a heavy rausom to the 
populace as the price of their joint lives. 
But in vain; the outraged Afghans loved 
vengeance better than gold; and after setting 
fire to the stables, a party of them burst 
into the garden, where they were fired upon 
by the sepoys under Lieutenant Burnes. 
Sir Alexander disguised himself in native 
attire, and strove to escape, hut was recog- 
nised, or rather betrayed by the Cash- 
merian who had indueed him to make the 
attempt. A fearful shout arose from the 
party in the garden on discovering his pre- 
sence—‘ This is Seeunder (Alexander) 
Burnes!” and in a few moments both 
brothers were cut to picees by Afghan 
knives. ‘The scpoys in charge of the trea- 
sury fought desperately, and surrendered 
their charge only with their lives. Mas- 
sacre followed pillage; every man, woman, 
znd child (lindoo and Afghan) found in the 
two English dwellings perished :* finally, 
the buildings were fired; and all this with 
6,000 British troops within half-an-hour’s 
march of the city. The only cnergetic 
attempt made to check the insurrectionary 
movement cmanatcd from the Shah, and 
was performed by onc of his sons; but it 
proved unsuccessful, and the British autho- 
rities displayed an apathy quite inexplicable, 
even supposing the outbreak to have been 
directly occasioned by the ill conduct of its 
ehief victim. General Elphinstone, the 
commander-in-chicf, was an officer of high 
character, and of brave and kindly bearing; 


* Moonshee Mohun Lal, who did “the dirty work of 
the British diplomatists,” made his escape.—(Kaye.) 


but inercasing physical infirmities pressed 
heavily on him; and before the catastrophe 
he had applied for his recall from Afghan- 
istan, where, indeed, he onght never to have 
been sent. Between him and Macnaghten 
no sympathy existed: they could not under- 
stand cach other, and never acted in con- 
cert. The one was despondent and procras- 
tinating, the other hopeful and energetic, 
but too much given to diplomacy. ‘The 
consequence of this tendency was the adop- 
tion of various compromising measures when 
the occasion loudly called for the most 
active and straightforward policy. Post 
after post was captured from the British in 
the immediate vicinity of Cabool, and it 
soon became evident that the out-stations 
were in extreme peril; for the insurrection, 
from heing local, speedily became general. 
The “frightful extent” of the cantonments 
(erected before Elphinstone’s arrival), the 
loss of a fort four hundred yards distant, 
in which the commissariat storcs had been 
most improvidently placed, together with the 
deficiency of artillery, so disheartened and 
unnerved the general, that he suffered day 
after day to pass withont any decisive cffort 
to gain possession of the city, and began to 
urge ou Macnaghten the propricty of 
making terms with the enemy. ‘The king 
remained shut up in the Balla Hissar, “like 
grain betwcen two millstones.” Ile was a 
man of advanced age and weak purpose, and 
the hostility of his subjects being avowedly 
directed against the Feringhces, he strove 
to keep his crown upon his head, and hig 
head upon his shoulders, by a trimming 
policy, which rendered him an object of 
distrust to both parties, and cost him cven- 
tually life as well as honour. Avance had 
grown on him, and he beheld with extreme 
annoyance the sums of money lavished by 
the British envoy in the futile attempt to 
buy off the more influcutial of the confede- 
rate chiefs. The nrgent solicitations of 
Elphinstone, the growing diffienlty of ob- 
taining supplies for the troops, the nnsatis- 
factory results of daily petty hostilities, and 
the non-arrival of the reinforeements of men 
and money solicited by Macnaghten from 
Mindoostan, at length induced him to offer 
to evacuate Afghanistan on honourable 
terms. ‘The tone adopted by the chicfs was 
so arrogant and oficusive, that the confer- 
ence came to an abrupt termination; both 
parties being resolved to resume hostilities 
sooncr than abate their respective preten- 
sions. During the interview a strange 


/ mutual congratulations, 
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secne took place outside the eantonments. 
Thinking that a treaty of peace was being 
coneluded by their leaders, the British and 
Afghan soldiery gave vent to their joy in 
The Europeans 
lent over the low walls (misnamed defences), 
conversing familiarly with their late foes, 
and even went out unarmed among them, 
and thankfully aecepted presents of vege- 
tables. The result of the meeting between 


, the envoy and the chiefs was the renewal of 


strife, and the men whose hands had been 
so lately joined in friendly greetings, were 
again called on to shed eaeh other’s blood 
for the honour of their respective countries. 
The English troops showed so little inclina- 
tion for the work, that Maenaghtan angrily 
designated them a ‘“paek of despieable 
cowards,” and was soon compelled to reopen 
his negotiations with the enemy. Affairs 
were in this precarious condition when 
Akber Khan returned to Cabool, after more 
than two years of exile and suffering. His 
reappearance caused no additional anxiety 
to the beleagured English; on the contrary, 
the fact that the ladies of the family 
of the young Barukzye were, with his 
father, prisoners in Hindoostan, inspired a 
hope that he might be made the means of 
procuring favourable terms from the hostile 
leaders who, on their part, weleomed the 
return of the favourite son of the Dost with 
extreme delight. Akber (styled by Roebuck 
the “Wallace of Cabool’’) was, beyond 
doubt, a favourable specimen of an Afghan 
chief, strikingly handsome in face and 
figure, full of life and energy, joyous in 
peace, fearless in war, freedom-loving, deeply 
attached to his father and his country, sus- 
ceptible of generous impulses, but unedu- 
cated and destitute of self-control. For 
some time he took no leading part against 
the English, and neither aided nor opposed 
the dominant party in formally sctting aside 
the authority of Shah Soojah, and proelaim- 
ing as king in his stead the Nawab Moham- 
med Zemaun Khan, a cousin of the late 
Cabool chief. The selection was fortunate 
for the English, the Nawab being a humane 
and hononrable man, well inclined to grant 
them acceptable terms of evacuation ; and his 
turbulent and quarrelsome adherents were, 
after miueli discussion, induced to sign a 
treaty, the stipulations of which, mutual dis- 
trust prevented from being fulfilled by either 
party. The English consented to sur- 
render the fortresses they still retained in 
Afghanistan, and their eannon, on con- 


| 


ea: eos 
dition of receiving a supply of heasts of - 


burden from the enemy, to facilitate their 
march. Shah Soojah was to be allowed to 
return with them or to remain in Cabool, 
with the miserable stipend of a lac of rnpees 
per annnm; and one moment he resolved 
on aecompanying the retreating army, while 
the next he declared it his intention to 
remain where he was, and wait a new turn 
of events. In either mood, he deelaimed, 
with reason, against the folly of his allies 
in divesting themselves of the means of 
defenee, asking indignantly whether any 
people in the world ever before gave their 
enemies the means of killing them? ‘The 
officers in charge of Candahar and Jellala- 
bad (Nott and Sale) took the same view of 
the case; and, arguing that the order of sur- 
render must have been foreibly extorted 
from General Elphinstone, positively re- 
fused to abandon their positions. ‘The treaty 
was thus placed in abeyance, and the troops 
in cantonment lived on from day to day, 
frittering away their resources, and growing 
hourly more desponding ; while Macnaghten, 
Elphinstone, and the sccond in command, 
Brigadier Shelton, passed the precious 
hours in angry discussion. The ill-health 
of the general, increased by a painful wound 
caused by a musket-ball, obliged him to 
delegate many duties to Shelton, an officer 
of great personal eourage, but overbearing 
and prejudiced, with the especial defect of 
being unable to sympathise with the suffer- 
ings, or appreciate the noble devotion of the 
mueh-tried native troops. Vhe civilian is said 
to have been the truest soldier in the camp; 
but he had no confidence in his colleagues, 
and his own powers of mind and body were 
fast sinking beneath the load of anxiety 
which had so suddenly banished the delusion 
(sedulously cherished by the unhappy Burnes 
to the last day of his life) of the tranquil 
submission of Afghanistan to a foreign 
yoke. Never had day-dreamer a more tervi- 
ble awakening. Incensed by the refiisal of 
the holders of inferior posts to obey his 
orders, and by the non-fulfilment of the 
promises made by the Barukzye ehiefs of 
carriage cattle, Maenaghten, chafed almost 
to madness, was ready to follow any igais 
fatuus that should present a hope of eseape 
for himself and the 16,000 men whose lives 
trembled in the balanee. Although osten- 
sibly bound by treaty with the Barukzyes, 
he was ready to side with Doorani or 
Populzye, Khilji or Kuzzilbash, or, in a 
word, to join any native faetion able to 
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afford eordial co-operation. In this mood 
he lent a willing car to a communieation 
made to him on the evening of 22nd Dec., 
1841. The proposal was that Akber and 
the Khiljies should unite with the British 
for the seizure of the person of Ameen- 
oollah Khan, a leading Barukzye eluef, and 
a party to the late agreement, whose head, 
for a certain sum of money, would be laid 
at the feet of the envoy.  Flappily for his 
own honour and that of his country, Mae- 
naghten rejeeted the proposition so far as 
the life of the chief was econecrned,* but 
was prepared to aid in his capture without 
the preliminary measure of declaring the 
treaty void. The envoy gave a written 
promise for the evacuation of Afghanistan in 
the eoming spring; Shahi Soojah was to be 
left behind, with Akber for his vizier; and 
the representative of the British govern- 
ment further guaranteed to reward the ser- 
viees of Akber by an annuity of £40,000 
a-year, and a bonus of uo less than £300,000. 

Ou the following morning Maenaghten sent 
for the officers of his staff (Capts. Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie), and, in an excited 
but determined tone, bade them aecompany 
him to a conference with Akber: lastly, 
he informed the general of lis intentions, 
desiving that two regiments might be got 
ready for service, and, ta some extent, ex- 
plaining the matter in hand. Elphinstone 
asked what part Nawab Zemaun Khan, and 
other leading Barukzyes, were cxpected to 
take? “ None,” was the reply; “ they are 
not in the plot.” The old general was sern- 
pulously honest, and the word grated on his 
ear. But Macnaghten would listen to 
neither remonstranee nor entreaty. Impa- 
tiently turning aside from the feeble but 
chivalrous veteran, he exelaimcd—“I under- 
stand these things better than you;” and rode 
off to the fatal interview,—not, however, 


_ without some misgiving as to its result; for 


he declared to lis companions, that come 
what would, a thousand deaths were prefer- 
able to the life he had of late been leading. 


‘The meeting commenced in apparent cour- 


tesy; Maenaghten offered Akber a noble 
Arab horse, which the young chief aeeepted 
with thanks, at the same time acknowledg- 


* The same right principle had not been inva- 
riably adhered to during the Afghan war, and the 
ehiefs had good grounds for suspecting that blood- 
money had been offered for their lives. John 
Conolly (one of three brothers who followed the for- 
tunes of their uncle, Sir W. Macnaghten, and like 
him, never lived to return to India), addressed from 
tne Baila Ilissar repeated injunctions to Mohun Lal, 


ing the gift of a pair of double-barrelled 
pistols, sent on the previous day, which 
he wore at his girdle. The whole party, 
English and Afghans, dismonnted, and 
scated themselves on cloths spread on some 
snow-clad hillocks, near the Cabool river, 
and about 600 yards from the eantonments. 
Maenaghten stretehed himself at full length 
on the bank; Trevor and Mackenzie seated 
themselves beside him; but Lawrenee knelt 
on one knee, ready for action. There was 
abundant eause for suspicion: the presence 
of a brother of Ameen-oollah, the exeited 
and eager manner of the Afghans, and the 
uumbers gathering round the English, drew 
from Lawrenee and Maekenzic a remark 
that such intrusion was not consistent with 
a private conference. “ They are all in the 
seerct,” said Akber; and, as he spoke, the 
envoy and his companions were violently 
seized from behind. Resistance was hope- 
less: their slender escort of sixteen men 
galloped back to cantonments to avoid 
being slain, save one who perished nobly in 
attempting to join his masters; the tliree 
attachés were made prisoners; but Mae- 
naghten eommeneed a desperate struggle 
with Akber Khan, and a ery being raised 
that the troops were marching to the reseue, 
the young Barukzye, in extreme excitement, 
drew a pistol from his girdle, and shot the 
donor throngh the body. A party of fanati- 
eal Ghazees eame up, flung themselves on 
the fallen envoy, and haeked him to picees 
with their knives. Trevor slipped from the 
horse of the chief who was bearing him away 
eaptive, and shared the fate of his leader; 
and the other two officers were saved with 
difficulty by Akber Khan, who, remorseful 
for his late aet, “drew his sword and laid 
about him right manfully”’+ for the defenee 
of the prisoners against the infuriated erowd. 

While the mangled remains of the victims 
were being paraded through the streets and 
great bazaar of the city, the military 
leaders remained in their nsual apathetic 
state; nor was it until the morrow that 
authentic information was reecived of the 
catastrophe. Major Eldred Pottinger, on 
whom the office of politieal agent devolved, 
entreated the authorities assembled in 
to offer from ten to fifteen thousand rupees for the 
heads of certain leading chiefs; and, in lhe eases of 
Abdonilah Khan and Meer Musjedec, the rewards 
were actually claimed hut not accorded; nor do the 
offers of Conolly appear to have heen made with the 
concurrence or even cognizance of Macnaghten, much 
less with that of Elphinstone.—(Kaye, ii. 57-104.) 

+ Capt. Mackenzie's words.—(Lt. Eyre’s Journal.) 
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council, either to take refuge in the Balla 
Hissar, or endeavonr to forcc a way to Jel- 
lalabad, and there remain until the arrival 
of reinforcements from India, tidings of 
which arrived within two days of the mas- 
sacre. But lis arguments were not re- 
garded, and new terms were concluded, by 


| which the representatives of the Indian 


government engaged to abandon all their 
forts, surrender their guns, evacuate <Af- 
ghanistan, restore the deposed Dost, and 
pay a ransom of £140,000 in return for the 
supplies necessary for the retreat. Hos- 
tages were demanded and given for the 
performance of these humiliating condi- 
tions; but Lawrence and Mackenzie were 
released. Akber Khan desired that the 
English ladies should be left behind, as se- 
curity for the -restoration of the female 
members of his family; but the married 
ofliccrs refused the advantageous offers 
made from head-quarters to induce them to 
consent, and ‘‘some (says Eyre) declared they 
would shoot their wives first.” On the 6th 
of January, 1842, though deep snow already 
lay on the ground, the troops quitted 
the cantonments, in which they had sus- 
tained a two months’ siege, to encounter 
the miseries of a winter march through a 
country of pcerliaps unparalleled difliculty, 
swarming with mountain tribes predatory 
hy profession, and bitterly incensed against 
the foreign invaders. The records of that 
terrible journey arc written in letters of 
blood. No circumstanees could possibly 
have oceurred under which regularity and 
discipline were more necded to ensure the 
safety of the retreating force; yet even the 
semblance of it was soon abandoned in onc 
general attempt to keep on with the fore- 
most rank: to lag behind was certain death 
from Afghan kuives or Afghan snows. In 
the dark and terrible pass of Koord Cabool, 
five miles in length, through which a roar- 
ing torrent dashed on between blocks of 
ice, while its heights were crowned by the 
pitiless Khiljies, 3,000 persons perished. 
The Englishwomen rode through, on horse- 
back or in camel-panicrs, uninjured, except 
Lady Sale, who received a bullet in her 
arm; but, brave-hearted as they were, it 


© 


Some of them had just become, or were about to 
become mothers. ‘The widow of Capt. ‘Trevor had 
seven children with her, and an cighth was born at 
Buddeeabad. The idea of a grand military prome- 
nade was certainly carried out, when not only ladies 
and children, but a pack of foxhounds, and one of 
Broadwood’s best pianos, were brought through the 

solan Pass.—(Fane’s Live Years; Ex-political’s Dry 


seemed scarcely possible they and their in- 
fant children could long continue to bear 
up against the intense cold and incessant 
fatigue.* The only alternative was to ac- 
cept the protection of Akber Khan, who, it 
is said, promised to convey them to Pesha- 
wur; and to him the whole of the married 
Englishwomen, their husbands, and_chil- 
dren, with Lady Macnaghteu and her 
widowed companions, were confided. It 
was a tempting opportunity for barbarian 
revenge. The wives and babes of the prond 
Feringhees were at the mercev of the Af- 
ghans; yet there is no record of any insult 
having been offered to them, or any attempt 
to separate them from their natural protec- 
tors, now defenceless as themselves. On 
the contrary, Akber Khan carnestly craved 
the forgiveness of Lady Macnaghten, assur- 
ing her he would give his right arm to undo 
what it had done; while, in many ways, he 
strove to alleviate the hardships of the 
march by bearing the weaker of the party 
over fords on his own steed, binding up the 
wonnds of the officers with his own hands, 
and suffering the ladies to encumber the 
march with the costly baggage which two 
or three of them still retained. The volun- 
tary surrender of such a prize was of course 
not to be expected while his father, brothers, 
and wives were retained in exile. As it 
was, his ‘guests,’ as they were termed, 
had every reason to rejoice at finding in 
temporary captivity an alternative for the 
loss of life. On the very next day (10th 
Jannary), the remnant of the doomed force 
was intercepted on the road to Jellalabad, 
in a narrow gorge between the precipitons 
spurs of two hills, and the promiscuous 
mass of sepoys and camp followers were 
hewn down by the infuriated Afghans. El- 
phinstone sent to Akber Khan, who, with 
a body of horse, still hovered on the flanks 
of the retreating force, to entreat him to 
stop the massacre; but he replied, that it 
was impossible,—at such times the Khiljies 
were nncontrollable even by their imnic- 
diate chiefs: there was but one chance for 
the English—an immediate and uncondi- 
tional surrender of arms. The general 
sadly resumed his march to the Jugdalluck 
Leaves.) The troops in Cabool, thongh in many 
respects needlessly encumbered, do not seem to have 
been attended by a single chaplain; an omission 
which tends to justify the description given by a 
Beloochee of the Feringhee force, of whom one sort 
(the Iindoos) were idolaters; the white (English) had 
no religion at all; but the third were good Mussul- 
men, ‘and say their prayers as we do.”—( Idem.) 
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heights,and there the troops who remained— | of the remaining leaders fell here. 


About 


of ranks all but destroyed by death and de-?! tweuty officers and forty-five dSuropean gol- 


sertion—found a bricf respite, and strove toa 
quench their burning thirst with handsful of 
snow, and to still the cravings of hunger 
with the raw and reeking flesh of three 
newly-killed bullocks. ‘The night was spent 
at Jugdulluck; on the following day Ak- 
ber Khan requested a conference with the 
General, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain 
Johnson. It is strauge, with the reeollee- 
tion of the Caboo} plot fresh in their minds, 
that the three military authorities should 
have accepted this significant invitation ; 
but they did so, were courteously received, 
refreshed with food, provided with a tent, 
and—muade prisoners. They entreated their 
captor to save the survivors of the foree, 
and he really appears to have exerted him- 
self for that purpose, but in vain. Captain 
Johnson, who understood the Persian Jan- 
guage, heard the petty chiefs of the country 
between Jugdulluck and Jellalabad deelaim- 
ing, as they floeked in, against the hated 
Feringhees, and rejeeting large sums as the 
priee of a safe conduct to Jellalabad. On 
the evening of the 12th, the wreek of the 
army resumed its perilous mareh. The 
sepoys had almost wholly perished, and of 
the Europeans only 120 of the 44th regi- 
ment and twenty-five artillerymen remained ; 
but their movements were still impeded by 
a eomparatively large mass of eamp fol- 
lowers, who ‘came huddling against the 
fighting men,” thus giving free seope to 
the long knives of the Afghans. The sol- 
diers, after some time, freed themselves from 
the helpless rabble, turned against their 
foes with the bayonet, drove them off, and 
pursued their way to the fatal Jugdulluek 
Pass, where their sufferings and struggles 
found a melancholy termination. A bar- 


‘rieade of boughs and bushes arrested fur- 


ther progress; officers, soldiers, and eamp 
followers desperately strove to foree a pas- 
sage, thongh exposed to the deliberate aim 
of the “ jezails” (long rifles) of the enemy. 
Anquetil, Thain, Nicholl, and the chief 


* A few straggling sepoys and eamp followers 


afterwards found their way to Jellalabad, 

+ The Nawab (or nabob) of Kurnoul was suspected 
of entertaining hostile iatentions against the English ; 
the chief, though not very satisfactory evidence of 
whieli rests on his having aceumnlated a large quan- 
tity of warlike stores. He was likewise said to be 


diers cut their way through, hoping to gain 
Jellalabad; but weak and wounded, with 
only two rounds of ammunition left, they 
eould not make head against the armed vil- 
lagers who eame crowding forth against them 
from every hut. The majority fell at Gun- 
damuck ; a few escaped and struggled on- 
wards; but even they fell—one here, one 
there; until a single European (Dr. Brydon), 
wounded and worn ont by famine and fatigue, 
mounted on a jaded pony, alone survived 
to announce to the gallant garrison of Jel- 
lalabad the total annihilation of the force 
of 16,500 men which had quitted Cabool 
only seven days before.* 

The terrible tidings reached Lord Auck- 
Jand at Caleutta while awaiting the arrival 
of lis suecessor in office. We had pre- 
viously seen reason to regret bitterly that 
evcr British troops had erossed the Indus: 
he knew that the E. T. Cy. had consistently 
opposed the Afghan war, and that the Peel 
cabinet, now in power, were of the same 
opinion; and he therefore refused to follow 
up the abortive attempts already made for 
the relief of the beleaguered garrisons by 
any eflicient measures, lest his proceedings 
should controvert the views and embarrass 
the projects of his expected successor. The 
arrival of Lord Ellenborough, at the close 
of February, released Lord Auckland from | 
his painful position, and he quitted India 
in the following month, leaving on record a 
finance minute which proved the war to 
have already inflicted a burden of eight mil- 
lion on the Indian treasury. The only remain- 
ing cireumstanees which oecurred under his 
sway, were the annexation of the little prin- 
eipality of Kurnoul+ and of Cherong, a for- 
tified place in Bundelcund. 

ELLensoroven ApMINIsTRATION: 1842 
ro 1844.—The opinions held by the new goy- . 
ernor-general were well known. His lord- 
ship had been for years president of the | 
Board of Control: he was a conservative, | 
and agreed with his party and the majority | 


dependent on the British government. He retired 
to Trichinopoly, and beeame a frequent attendant on 
the mission church. On the last oeeasion he was 
mortally stabbed by one of his Mohammedan fol- , 
lowers. His eldest son, Uluf Khan, reecived a pen- 


sion of £1,000 a-year until his death in 1848. The | | 


Inglish enjoy the entire revenues of Kurnonl, esti- 


1848, the eapital was seized by a Ibritish foree with- | over a territory between 2,000 and 3,000 square miles 


a} 


a very oppressive ruler. At the close of the year! mated, in 1843, at £90,000 per annum, and control | 


out opposition, and the nabob, who had 


shandoned | in extent, with a population stated ina Parl. return | 


the place, was pursued, taken prisoner, and became a | for 1851, at 273,190.—(Thornton's Gacetteer.) 


AAS | 


of unbiassed men, in considering the Afghan 
invasion “a blunder and acrime;” but he 
had likewise declared, that “ India was won 
by the sword, and must be kept by the 
sword.” These opinions, coupled with his 
adoption of an axiom of unquestionable 
truth, that “in war reputation is strength,” 
served to convince the Indian public that 
his policy would probably aim at the com- 
picte and speedy evacuation of Afghanistan, 


, performed in such a manner as to prove 


beyond question that England voluntarily 
resigned a position which an crroneous view 


| of the feelings of the Afghans had indnced 
| her to assume; and this object, despite 


some glaring errors and inconsistencies, 
was, in the main, carried through by Lord 
Ellenborough. The first- event in his ad- 
ministration was the surrender of Ghuznee, 
by Colonel Palmer, to Shums-oo-deen Khan, 


| nephew to Dost Mohammed, on the 6th of 
| March; the fear of a fatlure of water and 


provisions being the reasons alleged for the 


| rclinquishment of this strong fortress and 


the surrender of the officers,* who were 
treated with faithless cruelty by the con- 
queror. Nott and Sale still held their 
ground at Candahar and Jellalabad, against 
hitter cold, scarcity of fnel and provisions, 
and repeated though unskilful assaults, as 
did also the little garrison of Kelat-i-Khil}j, 
under Captain Craigie. At Jellalabad, re- 
peated minor shocks of carthquake were 
sueceeded on the 10th February by a ter- 
rible convulsion, which levelled with the 
ground the defences which had been erected 
and rendered efficient at the cost of three 
months’ intense labonr of mind and body. 
Akber Khan, with the flower of the Ba- 
rukzye horse, was at hand, ready, it was 
expected, to enforce the fulfilment of El- 
phinstone’s order of surrender. But “the 
illustrious garrison,’ as Lord Ellenborongh 
justly styled the brave band, did not abate 
one jot of hope or courage. The spade and 
pickaxe were again taken in hand, and the 
work of restoration went forward so rapidly 
that Akher, deceived as to the extent of the 
damage sustained, declared that English 
witchcraft had preserved Jellalabad from 
tle cflects of the mighty shock. The Af- 
ghans, having httle inclination for a hand- 

* Kaye says—“If there had been any one in 
Ghuznee acquainted with the use and praetice of 
artillery, the garrison might have held out ill 
April.” He adds, ‘That among the officers of Nott’s 
army [hy whom the place was reoecupied in Sep- 


tember}, the loss of Ghuznee was considered even 
less ereditable than the loss of Cabool.”—(ii., 428-9.) 


to-hand encounter with Sale’s brigade, con- 
tented themscives with striving to maintain 
a rigid blockade; but the garrison sallied 
forth under Dennie, and swept away sheep 
and goats in the very front of the foe. The 
political agent, Capt. Macgregor, an able and 
energetic man, contrived to establish a system 
of intelligence far superior to that gene- 
rally maintained by the English. ‘Tidings 
arrived on the 5th of April, that General 
Pollack, with 12,000 men and supplies of 
all kinds, was fighting his way to their res- 
cue throngh the Khyber Pass, opposed by 
Akber Khan. The garrison gallantly re- 
solved to assist their countrymen by issuing 
forth to attack the Afghan camp. This 
unlooked-for enterprise was attended with 
complete success. The blockading troops 
were completely routed, and fled in the di- 
rection of Lughman. The victors lost only 
thirteen men; but that number included 
the gallant Colonel Dennie, who fell at the 
head of the ceutre column, On the 11th 
April, the army under General Pollock 
reached Jellalabad, and the garrison, whose 
five months’ beleaguerment ha | been already 
so brilhantly terminated, sent the band of 
the 13th hght infantry to meet the troops, 
and marched them in to the fort to the tune 
of an old Jacobite song of welcome, of which 
the refrain runs, “ Oh! but ye’ve been lang 
o’ coming.” General England was uot suc- 
cessful in his early attempts to suecour Nott 
and his “noble sepoys”’t at Candahar. 
Having been repulsed in an attack on the 
Kojuck Pass, he fell back npon Quetta, and 
commenced fortifying that town; but Gene- 
ral Nott imperatively demauded his re- 
newed advance, and sent the best part of 
his force to aid England throngh the pass, 
who thus assisted, marched to Candahar, 
which place he reached with little loss; 
for the Afghans, though strongly posted 
at Hykulzie (the scene of his former dis- 
comfiture), were rapidly dispersed by a vigo- 
rous attack, and did not muster in any foree 
to oppose his further progress. 

No impediment now remained to the 
junction of the forces under Nott and Eng- 
land with those of Pollock and Sale. The 
only consideration was, what to do with 
them. Lord Ellenborough had wisely re- 

+ “My scpoys,” Nott writes to Pollock in April, 
“have behaved nobly, and have licked the Afghans 
in every affuir, even when five times their number.” 
In the same letter he states that they had had no 
pay since the previous December. ‘The fidelity and 


privations of the native troops throughout the Afghan 
war well deserve a special narration. 
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solved on the evacuation of Afghanistan ; 
but he left to the military authorities the 
choice of “retiring” by the linc of Quetta and 
Sukkur, or by that of Ghuznee, Cabool, and 
Jellalahad. Nott chose the latter alterna- 
tive; and in communicating his resolve, 
repeated with quiet sareasm his lordship’s 
phrase of “retiring” from Candahar to 
India by way of Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jel- 
lalabad; the said retirement, says Kaye, 
being like a man retiring from Reigate to 
London vid Dover and Canterbury.  Pol- 
lock entirely sympathised with General Nott. 
The former marched to Cabool, which he 
reached on the Sth Sept., after having 
encountered and put to flight the Afghans 
under Akber,* in the valley of Tezeen and 
the adjacent passes of Koord Cabool, where 
the English had been slaughtered in the 
previous January. General Nott proceeded 
to Ghuznee, whieh was evaeuated on his 
approach ; and after destroying the town as 
well as citadel by fire, he proceeded to the 
tomb of Mahmood, in obedience to the 
special instructions of the governor-general, 
to bear away the famous idol-destroying 
mace of the conqueror, suspended above the 
tomb, and a pair of sandal-wood gates, em- 
bossed with brass, whieh were said to have 
been carried away by him from the temple 
of Somnauth, in Guzerat, a.v. 1024. Bur- 
dened with these trophies, the general pro- 
eceded to Cabool, which city Pollock had 
entered unopposed on the 15th Sept., and 
planted the union-jack on the Balla Hissar. 

In the interval between the evacuation 
and reoccupation of the capital of Afghanis- 
tan by the English, another melancholy 
tragedy had been enacted. Shah Soojah, 
abandoned by his allies, for some months 
contrived to maintain himself in the Balla 
llissar; but his position becoming at length 
insupportable, he resolved to attempt to 
join Sale at Jellalabad. Marly on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of April, the Shah left the 
citadel, escorted by a small party of Hin- 
doostanees, intending to review the troops | 

* The Goorkalese infantry fought most manfully, 
clambering undauntedly the steepest ascents, beneath | 
the iron rain poured on them from Afghan jezails. 
—(Kaye, ii., 579.) It must have been a strange 
sight to see these daring, sturdy, hut diminutive men, 


driving berore them their stalwart foes; but stranger 
still the thought, how recently these valuable aux- 


iliaries had done battle on their native hills, against | 


the people for whom they were now shedding their 


life-blood, and ably wielding the British bayonet. | 


{ Balla Hissar, the Persian for Wigh Fort. 


} The trials of the captives began when fll 


became again a fugitive, and could no longer retain 


3M 


and quit Cabool; but his passage was op- 
posed by a body of Afghans, who opened a 
volley upon the royal corlége, which struck 
down the bearers of the state chair, and 
killed the king himself. Throughout his 
whole career, Shah Soojah had been a pom- 
pous man, speaking and thinking ever of 
‘our blessed self’? Now his lifeless body was 
stripped of its costly array, of its sparkling 
head-dress, rich girdle, and jewelled dagger, 
and flung into a diteh. Ifis eldest son, 
Prince Timur, then 


about twenty-three | 


years of age, was with the British at Can- | 


dahar. The next in succession, Futteh 
Jung, was courted by the Barukzye chiefs, 
who hoped to find in him a shield from the 
vengeance of the advaneing foe. The prince 
listened with undisgnised distrust to the 
protestations madc to him by the Seyed 
deputies; and in reply to offers of allc- 
gianee, to be sworn on the Koran, caused 
several exemplars of the sacred volume to 


be placed before them, bearing the seals of | 
the Barukzye, Dourani, Kuzzilbash, and _ 


Kohistanee chiefs, with oaths of allegiance 
to his mnrdered father inscribed on the 
margin. ‘If there be any other Koran 
sent from heaven,” he said bitterly, ‘let 
the Barukzyes swear upon it: this has been 
tried too often, and found wanting.” The 
ambassadors were dismissed; but Futteh 
Jung, unable to maintain his ground, soon 
fell into the hands of the chiefs he so 
avowedly mistrusted, and after being robbed 
of the treasure which his father had con- 
trived to accumulate, made his eseape, and 
joined General Pollock at Gnndamnek on 
the Ist of September, with only two or 
three followers. 

The next feature in the campaign was a 
joyful one—the recovery of the captives. 
The ladies and ehildren were alive and well, 
but Genera] Elphinstone had expired in 
the month of April, worn out by inces- 
sant bodily and mental pain. On learn- 
ing the approach of Pollock, Akbert con- 
fided his unwilling guests to the care of one 
them under his immediate protection. About this 
time an accident occurred which placed them in 
jeopardy. A servant in attendance on the chief, 
wounded him in the arm by the accidental discharge 
of a musket. Wo difference took place in the con- 
duct of Akher himself; and even when weak and 
wounded, he gave up his litter for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies on their removal from Budeeabad. 
Ilis countrymen, more suspicious, attributed the 
disaster to English treachery; and had the youn 
Barukzye died, the lives of all the male captives an 
hostages would probably have been sacrificed as an 
act of retribution. 


Ameen-oollah Khen, especially, 
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Saleh Mohammed, who was directed to 
deliver them to the charge of a neighbouring 
Usbeek chief, styled the Wali of Kooloom, 


who had proved a stanch friend to Dost: 


Mohammed. Saleh Mohammed had _for- 
merly been a subahdar in the service of 
the FE, I. Cy., but being (by his own ae- 
count) disgusted with the abusive language 
used towards natives by the European 
officers, he deserted with his company to 
the Dost. It was not a diffieult matter to 
indnee him to play the traitor over again, 
provided the risk were smal! and the tempta- 
tion great. ‘Tidings of the progress of the 
English army ealmed his fears; and offers 
on behalf of government, backed by the 
written pledge of the captives to pay him 
1,000 rupees a-month for hfe, and a present 
of 20,000 rupees, stimulated his hopes: from 
gaoler he turned eonfederate ; and the sol- 
diers (250 in number) were, by the promise 
of fonr months’ pay as a gratnity, metamor- 
phosed from guards to servants. Eldred 
Pottinger assumed the direction of affairs, 
levied contribntions upon some merchants 
passing through Bamian, and hoisted an 
independent flag on the fort the party 
said that he knew a reward of a jae of rupees had 
been offered by Macnaghten for his life. Moham- 
med Shah Khan, and a ‘young whelp,” his son, 
took advantage of the absence of Akber to pillage 
the captives, and is said to have obtained from Lady 
Maenaghten alone, shawls and jewels to the value of 
£20,000; but the jewels were soon voluntarily re- 
stored (Johnson and Eyre.) Considering that the 
daughter and sister of the plunderers (Akber’s wife) 
had been earried into exile by the countrymen cf 
Lady Maecnaghten, there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in their thus seeking means to carry on the 
war. DBefore the late crisis, the captives had enjoyed 
advantages very unusual for even state prisoners in 
Afghanistan. Five rooms in the fort of Budeeabad, 
furnished by Mohammed Shak Khan for his own 
use, were yaeated for their accommodation. During 
the three months spent here four European infants 
were born. The elder children passed the time in 
blindman’s-buff and other games befitting their 
age; their parents in writing long letters to India 
and England, carrying on a great deal of cypher 
| correspondence with Sale’s garrison, and playing 
eonauuition, and drafts on boards of their own 


construction, and cards, by means of two or three 
old packs preserved among their baggage. From 
“a Bible and Prayer-beok picked up on_ the 
field at Boothauk,” the services of the established 
church were read every Sunday, sometimes in the 
open air; and this observance was, we are told, not 
lost on their guards, who, wild and savage as they 
were, scemed to respect the Christian’s day of rest, 
‘by evincing more decorum and courtesy than on 
the working-days of the week.”—(Kaye ti, 489.) 
Who that really desires the spread of vital Cliris- 
tianity, can read this uccount without regretting that 
the captives of Budeeabad had not been inspired 
with more of the devotional spirit which burned so 
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had entered as prisoners. To remain at 


perilous than to attempt to join the army at 


officers, ladies, and children set forth on 
their mareh. 
Shakespear, at the head of GOO Kuzzilbash 
horse, met the fugitives, who thus escorted, 


near Urghundeh, the eolumn sent by Pollock 
to support Shakespear appeared in sight, 


and widowed daughter.* 

The objects of the campaign were fully 
accomplished: the beleaguered garrisons 
had been relieved, the captives rescued; the 
last of them (Captain Bygrave) being volun- 
tarily released by Akber ; and the orders of 
the governor-general were stringent for the 
return of the entire English force to Hin- 
doostan without incurring any unneeessary 
peril. 


depreeated the vengeance of the Feringhees. 
The hostages left at Cabool were restored, 


strong and elear in the bosoms of two other Isnglish 
captives, then dying by inches in filth and misery at 
Bokhara, but evincing such unmistakable indiea- 
tions of true piety, that sorrow for the suffering is 
lost in veneration for the enduring faith of Colonel 
Stoddart and Arthur Conolly. The former I deeply 
respected on the ground of personal knowledge; 
the latter I know only by the touching records 
made public since his execution. The history of 
both is yet fresh in the minds of the enisting genera- 
tion. Colonel Stoddart had gone ia an official 
position to Bekhara, and was detained by the Ameer, 
who had been angered by some real or apparent 
slight shown him by the British authorities; 
Conolly sought to procure the release of Stoddart, 
but was condemned to share his imprisonment. The 
touching letters written at this period, and ferwarded 
to India through the intervention of a faithful ser- 


these illustrious sufferers. 
of weakness, after being lowered down into a deep 
dark well, tenanted by vermin, was forced into 


but Cenolly never wavered. On the 17th of June, 
18{2, the two friends were brought forth to die, 
clothed in the miserable rags which five months’ in- 
cessant wear had left to cover their emaciated 
and literally worm-caten frames. The elder captive 
was first heheaded, and an offer of Hfe was made to 
lis companion as the price of apostasy, hut without 
effect. ‘ Stoddart,” he said, “ became a Mussulman, 
and you killed him: J am prepared to dic.” The 
Knife of the exeeutioner did its work, and another 
name was added to the gloriens army of martyrs— 
the true soldiers of the Cross.—(Kaye, Wolfe, &c.) 

* The widow of Lieutenant Sturt, of the engi- 
neers, a very active oflicer, who was mortally wounded 
by the Khiljies in the Koord Cabool Pass. 


aes 


The next day Sir Richmond | 


Lamian was, however, deemed even more 


Cabool; and on the 16th of September, the © 


joyfully pursued their route, till, on the 20th, | 


and its veteran eommander, Sir Robert | 
Sale, eame galloping on to embrace his wife — 


The various Afghan ehiefs, whose . 
blood-feuds and factious dissension had pre- | 
vented any combined action, now earnestly — 


vant, still remain to attest the patience in adversity of | 
Stoddart, in a moment 


making a profession of helief in the false prophet; | 


! 
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and bore testimony to the good treatment 
they had received from the nabob, Zemaun 
Shah, The “ guests” of Alcber Khan told the 
same tale; and Colonel Palmer and Mohun 
Lal* were almost the only complainants ;— 
the one having fallen into the hands of the 
instigator of the murder of Shah Soojah, the 
unworthy son of Nawab Zemaun Khan; the 


| other having provoked personal vengeance 


hy repeated offers of blood-money for the 
heads of the leading Barukzyes. ‘The prin- 


_ cipal Cabool leaders proposed that a younger 


| invaders, but tm vain. 


son of the late king’s, named Shahpoor (the 
son of a Populzye lady of high rank), should 
be placed on the throne; and to this the 
British authorities consented. The object 


| of the proposers was not accomplished ; they 


hoped to turn away the vengeanec of the 
The military leaders 
pronounced that the destruction of the 
fortresses of Ghuznee, Jellalabad, Candahar, 
Khelat-i-Khilji,t Al-Musjid, and imany 
others of inferior note,—the saerifice of 
thousands of villagers armed and unarmed, 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful fruit- 
trees (which an Afghan loves as a Katffir 
does cattle, or an Arab his steed), with 
other atrocities almost inseparable from the 
mareh of an “army of retribution,” were all 
too trifling to convey a fitting impression of 
the wrath of the British nation at the defeat, 
disgrace, and ruin which had attended its 
abortive attempt at the military occupation 
of Afghanistan. It is idle to talk of the 
savage ferocity{ of the Khiljies, as dis- 
played in the horrible January massacre, 
siuec that very massacre had been wantonly 
provoked. ‘The English originally entered 
those fatal passes as foes; they marehed on, 


* Moonshee Mohun Lal was educated at the 
Nelhi eollege, where the experiment of imparting 
seeular education, without any religious leaven, was 
heing tried by the British government. The same 
system is now in foree throughout India. Mohun 
Jal was one of its first-fruits, and his eleverly-written 
work on Cabool is well worthy of the attention of 
all interested in tracing the eflects of purely seeular 
instruetion. Shahamet Ali (author of the Sikhs and 
a1fghans), the fellow-student of Mohun Lal, was a 
diflerent charaeter, and not a Hindoo, but a Mo- 
hammedan. His new acquirements were not, there- 


| fore, likely to have the effeet of producing the same 


flippaney and seepticism which was almost sure to 
he oveasioned by proving to sueh men as Mohun 
Lal, that moder Brahminism was the offspring of 
superstition and ignorance, without ineculealing a 
hnowledge of those doetrines which Christians hold 
lo be the unerring rule of life, the only wisdom. 

* Kaye. il, 699, Khelat-i-Khilji, or “the Khilji 
Fort,” situated between Candahar and Ghuznee, 
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in the pride of conquerors, to rivet a rejected 
yoke on the neck of a free, though most 
turbulent nation: their discipline and union 
were at first irresistible ; yet subsequently, 
strife and incapaeity delivered them over into 
the hands of their self-made enemics. ‘They 
had (to use an Orientalism) gone out to 
hunt deer, and roused tigers. What wonder 
that the incensed people, heated with reeent 
wrougs, should crush with merciless grasp 


» 


| 
| ) 


| 


the foe in his hour of weakness, nnder | 
whose iron heel they had been trampled on — 


so recently. It was a base and cruel thing 
to slay the retreating legions; but have 
civilised nations—France and England, for 
instanee—never done worse things in Africa 
or the Indies, and vindicated them on the 
plea of state necessity? The defeated in- 
vaders fell with weapons in their hands: 
they fought to the last—at a heavy disad- 
vantage, it is trne; but still they did fight ; 
and the physical obstacles which facilitated 
their overthrow, surely could not make the 
difference between the combatants greater 
than that which has enabled nations ac- 
quainted with the use of cannon to reduce 
to slavery or deprive of their land less-in- 
formed people. 


The Knglish refused to surrender, and | 


paid by death the penalty of defeat, which 
would, in all probability, have beeu inflicted 
by them in a similar case. The captives 
and hostages were, generally, remarkably 
well used ; even the little children who fell 
into the power of the Khiljies were volun- 
tarily restored to their parents. § 

Yet now the military authorities, not con- 
tent with the misery wrought and suffered in 
Afghanistan, || gravely deliberated on the most 


eral Willshire in November, 1839, and in the de- 
fence of which the Belooehee chief, Mehrab Khan, 
with hundreds of his vassals, perished. Several 
women were slain to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy: others fled on foot with their 
infants. 

t The author of one of the numerous Narratives 
of the war, relates an anecdote of an Afghan boy of 
six years old, being found by an English soldier 
striving to deeapitate the corpse of a eolour-sergeant 
who had fallen some time before when Pollock 
fought his way through the Khyber Pass. The 
soldier came behind the child, “coolly took him up 
on his bayonet, and threw him over the cliff.” 
Lieut. Greenwood narrates this incident in “the 
war of retribution” as evidenee of .4yyhan fero- 
eity.—(176.) 


§ The daughter of Captain Anderson, and the son , 


of Captain Boyd, fell into the hands of the Afghans 
in the Boothauk Dass. 
|| Lord Brougham sternly denounced the destrue- 


; must not be eonfounded with the famous Khelat-i- | tion of the “hundred gardens” of Cabogi, by “ our 
Nuseer near the Bolan Vass, taken by Major-gen- | ineendiary generals.” 


a 


| magnificent buildings, which it was found 


| time without the use of gunpowder. 
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eflicient mode of perpetuating in the minds 
of the Cabool chiefs the memory of deeds 
which all parties might have been glad to 
bury in oblivion. The peaceable inhabitants 
of the city had been induced to return and 
resume their occupations; and when they 
beheld the son of Shah Soojah on the 
throne, and the English in daily intercourse 
with the leading chiefs, and making avowed 
preparations for final departure, they might 
well think that the worst was over. But it 
was yet to come. General Pollock con- 
sidered the death of the envoy still un- 
avenged, and resolved on the total destruc- 
tion of the Great Bazaar and the Mosque. 
These orders were executed, but with dif_- 
culty, owing to the massiveness of these 


impossible to destroy in any reasonable 
As 


| might have heen expected, the victorious 


_ tion) were reduced to utter ruin. 
, cesses committed during the last three days 


soldiery and licentious camp followers did 
not content themselves with fulfilling their 
destructive commission, but rushed into the 
streets of the city, applied the firebrand 
to the houses, and pillaged the shops; so 
that above four or five thousand people (in- 
cluding many Hindoos who had been enticed 
into the town by express promises of protec- 
The ex- 


of British supremacy in Cabool, were far 
more disgraceful to the character of Eng- 
land, as a Christian nation, than the expul- 
sion and extermination of the ill-fated troops 
to her military reputation. 

Popular feeling, both in India and in 
England, was strongly expressed against 
the needless injury done to the Afghans by 
the razing of the Great Bazaar, and espe- 


_| cially against the extensive destruction of 


iP I 


| | 


trees, by order of the commander-in-chief, 
by deeply ringing the bark, and leaving 
them to perish. Lord Ellenborough ap- 
pears to have regretted these outrages; but 
this and all other drawbacks were for the 
time forgotten in the grand display with 
which he prepared to welcome the return- 
ing army. ‘The homeward march com- 
menced on the 12th of October, and proved 
singularly peaceful and uneventful. The 
old blind king, Zemaun Shah, with his 
nephew Futteh Jung, and the chief part of 
the family of the late Shah Soojah, accom- 


* Kaye, ii, 669. Among other authorities ex- 
emined, in writing the above sketeh of the Afghan 
war, may be named Eyre’s Cuhool, Vavelock’s Naur- 
rative, Dennie’s Campaigns, Outram’s Rough Notes, 
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j panied the troops. The gates of Somnauth 

were not forgotten; and the governor-gen- 
eral gave vent to his delight at their at- 
tainment in a proclamation, in which he 
declared the insult of 800 years to be at 
length avenged, and desired his “ brothers 
and friends,” the princes and chiefs of 
Sirhind, Rajwarra, Malwa, and Guzerat, to 
convey the “glorious trophy of successful 
war” with all honour through their respec- 
tive territories, to the restored idolatrous 
temple of Somnauth. 

For this strange “song of triumph,” as 
the Duke of Wellington styled the effusion, 
Lord Eijlenborough may perhaps be excused, 
in remembrance of the honest and manly 
recantation of error which he published on 
behalf of the Indian government on the 1st 
of Octoher, 1842, when directing the com- 
plete evacuation of Afghanistan,—this an- 
nouncement being made from Simla pre- 
cisely four years after the famous warlike 
manifesto of Lord Auckland. The whole 
of the Afghan captives were released. Dost 
Mohammed returned to Cabool to take 
possession of the throne vacated by the 
flight of Shahpoor immediately after the 
departure of the British force; Akber joy- 
fully welcomed home his father and family ; 
the Persians again besieged Herat; and all 
things returned to much the same position 
they occupied before thousands of lives (in- 
cluding that of the forsaken Shah) and about 
fifteen million of money had been wasted, in 
an abortive attempt at unauthorised inter- 
ference. The only change effected was, that 
instead of respect and admiration, the Af- 
ghans (generally, though perhaps not justly, 


considered an nnforgiving race) learned to | 


entertain towards their powerful neighbours 
emotions of fear and aversion, excited by 
the galling memories inseparably connected 
with the march of a desolating army, 
whose traces were left everywhere, “from 
Candahar to Cabool, from Cabool to 
Peshawur.”’* 

The annexation of Sinde—the next event 
in Anglo-Indian history—has becn termed 
by its chief promoter “the tail of the Afghan 
storm.” Such is the light in which Sir 
Charles Napier avowedly desires to place it; 
and his brother, General William Napier, in 
his account of the Conquest of Sinde, plainly 
declarcs the open encroachment on the in- 


Hough’s British at Cabool, Fane’s Five Years in 
India, Osborne's Court of Runjeet Sing, Taylor's 
Scenes, Nash’s Afyhanistun, Barr’s Cabool, Burnes’ 
Cabool, Allen’s Diary, Yhornton’s India. 
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depeudence of the Ameers, made by order of 
fuord Auekland, to have been a measure of 


‘which “it is impossible to mistake or to 


deny the injustice.’ Major (now Col.) Out- 
ram, the politieal Resident at Hyderabad, to 
some extent defends the proecedings which, 
though occasionally under protest, he was 
instrumental in carrying throngh; and 
brings forward a considerable body of evi- 
deuce to prove that Sir Charles Napier, 
when vested with complete military and 
diplomatic authority in Sinde, while de- 
nouucing the unauthorised aggression com- 
mitted by Lord Auckland, used the despotic 
power vested in him by Lord Elleuborough 
to sap the resources of the Ameers, and then 
drive them to desperation ; the results being 
their ruin, the annexation to British India 
of a fertile and valuable boundary province, 
and the gain to the invading army of 
prize-money to an cnormous extent—the 
share of Sir C, Napier (an cighth) amount- 
ing, it is asserted, to £70,000. Taken 
together, the admissions and accusations 
respectively made and preferred by the two 
leading authorities, can seareely fail to 
leave on the mind of the unprejudiced 
reader a conviction that the Ameers were 
very illused men, especially the eldest and 
most influential of them, the vencrable Meer 
Roostum. They were usurpers; but their 
usurpation was of above sixty years’ standing: 
aud the declaration of Lord Ellenborough 
is not equally correct, that what they had 
won by the sword they had lost by the 
sword; inasmuch as their earliest and most 
important concessions were obtained amid 
a sickening declamation about friendship, 
justice, and Joye of peace ;’? which dcelama- 
tiou was continued up to the moment wheu 
Meer Roostum, bending under the weight of 
eighty-five years, and his aged wife (the 
mother of his eldest son) were driven forth 
into the desert, not by English bayonets, 
but by English diplomacy. 

Such at least is the acconnt given by 
Napier of the opcuing uegotiations with 
Sinde, and by Outram of their abrupt ter- 
mination. ‘To enter into the various points 
of dispute would be manifestly incompatible 
with the brief sketch of the leading features 
attending our occupation of the country, 
alone consistent with the objects and limits 
of the preseut work: even that sketch, to 
economise space, must be given in small type. 

In the beginning of the 18th century, the Kal- 


loras, military fanatics from Persia, became domi- 
nant in Sinde, and though compelled to pay tribute 


tq the Daurani conquerar of Afghanistan, retained 
their position as ae until about 1771, when a 
conflict arose between them and the chiefs of the 
Belooehee tribe of Talponrs, who lad come from 
the hills to settle in the fertile plains. After some 
years’ fighting the Talpaors became undisputed mas- 
ters of Sinde. Their head, Meer Futteh Ali, as- 
signed portions of the conquered territory ta two 
of his relations, and thus gave rise to the separate 
states af Khyrpaor and Mecerpoor. he remaining 
part of Sinde, including the capital Hyderahad, he 
ruled until his death, in amicable conjunction with 
his three brothers. ‘fhe ‘Valpoars, like their pre- 
decessors the Kalloras, evidently dreaded the en- 
croaching spirit of the powerful Feringhecs, and 
quietly but firmly opposed their early attempts at 
commercial intercourse. At length, in 1832, the 
pertinacious resolve of the English to open up the 
navigation of the Indus, prevailed over their prudent 
reserve, and a new treaty was formed through the 
intervention of Colonel (now Sir Henry) Pottinger, 
hy the fifth article of which the contracting parties 
solemnly pledged themselves “never to look with 
the eye of covetousness an the possessions of each 
other.” The very words betrayed the apprehensions 


of the Ameers; and that these were shared by their | 
subjects is proved by the exclamation recorded hy | 
Burnes, as uttered in the previous year by the wit- | 


nesses of his approach— Alas! Sinde is zone since 
the English have seen our river!” ; 

The prediction was soon verified. In 1836, the 
ambitious designs of Runjeet Sing gave the Anglo- 
Indian government an opportunity of interference, 
which was availed of by the proffer of British media- 
tion, At this time the original Talpoor rulers were 
all dead, and their sons reigned in their stead. Noor 
Mohammed wore the puggree or turban of supe- 
riority, and was the acknowledged rais or chief at 
Hyderabad; Sheer Mohammed at Meerpoor, and 
Meer Roostum at Khyrpoor,in Upper Sinde. Meer 
Koostum was eighty years of age, and was assisted 
in the government by his numerous brothers. He 
was, however, still possessed of mueh energy ; and so 
far from fearing the hostility of Runjeet Sing, or 
desiring the dangerous aid of the English, he ex- 
claimed confidently—“ We have vanquished the 
Seik, and we will do so again.” It was, however, 
quite another thing to compete with the united 
forces of Runjeet Sing and the English; and the 
intimate connexion so unnecessarily formed between 
these powers in ]838, proved pretty clearly that the 
choice lay between mediation or open hostility. 
The Ameers chose the former, and consented to the 
permanent residence at I!yderabad of a British poli- 
ucal agent, with an armed escort. Two months after 
the conclusion of this arrangement, the ‘Tripartite 
Treaty was signed at Lahore, and involved a new 
question as to the route to be taken for the invasion 
of Afghanistan. Runjeet Sing, stimulated by his 
distrustful durbar or court, would not suffer his 
sworn allies to march through the Punjab. Advan- 
tage was therefore taken of the weakness of the 
Ameers to compel them to sanction the passage of 
the British troops; and the island-fortress of Bukkur 
was obtained from Meer Roostum, to be held “ dur- 
ing the continuance of the war.” These concessions 


paved the way for fresh exactions, and the Ameers 
were next required to contribute towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition. The demand was first urged 
on the plea of arrears of tribute claimed by Shah 
Soojah as their suzerain, but this was refuted by 


ul 
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| the production of a formal release made by the Shah | 


| of all claims upon Sinde or Shikarpoor. ‘The next 


pretext for oppression was, that the Ameers had 
tendered professions of submission to Persia, the 
evidence being a ducument of doubtful authenticity, 
ostensibly addressed by Noor Mohammed to the 
Persian monarch, and which, when freed from Ori- 
ental hyperbole, contained little more than expres- 
sions of unbounded respect for the Shah of Persia 
as the head of the Sheiah sect of Mohammedans. 
It was so improbable that the Ameers would comply 
with the present demands, except under the sternest 
compulsion, that preparations were made to punish 
their refusal by the storming of Hyderabad, and the 
army of the Indus turned ont of its way for the 
express purpose, and menaced Sinde at four different 
points. Sir John Keane designated the antici- 
pated siege of the capital, ‘a pretty piece of practice 
for the army ;” and the officers generally indulged in 
sanguine expectations of pillage and prize-money. 
The Ameers were divided in opinion; and one of 
them proposed that they should defend themselves 
to the last, and then slay their wives and children, 
and perish sword in hand—the terrible resolve car- 
ried ont not many months later by Mehrab Khan, 
of Khelat-i-Nuseer. More temperate counsels pre- 
yailed. Meer Roostum confessed that in surrender- 
ing Bukkur he had given the heart of his eountry 
into the bands of the foe; and the Ameers, with 
utter ruin staring them in the face, consented to the 
hard terms imposed by the treaty signed in February, 
1839, which bound them to receive a subsidiary 
force, and contribute three lacs (afterwards inereased 
to three and a-half) for its support, to abolish all 
tolls cn the Indus, and provide store-room at Kur- 
rachee for military supplies. In return, the Anglo- 
Indian government promised not to meddle with the 
internal affairs of the Ameers, or listen to the com- 
plaints of thetr subjects (a very ominous proviso.) 
These concessions, together with a contribution of 
£200,000, half of whieh was paid immediately, did 
not satisfy Lerd Auckland. Kurrachee had been 
taken possession of during the war; and he now in- 
sisted on its permanent retention, despite the promises 
made by his representatives. 

The Ameers had no alternative but to submit: 
yet, says General Napicr, “the graee with which 
they resigned themsclyes to their wrongs, did not 
save them from the cruet mockery of heing asked by 
Colonel (Sir 11.) Pottinger, ‘if they had the slightest 
cause to question the British faith during the last six 
months ?” and the further mortification of being told, 
‘that henceforth they must consider Sinde to be as 
it was in reality a portion of Ilindoostan, in whieh 
the British were paramount, and entitled to act as 
they considered hest and fittest for the general good 
of the whole empire.’ ” 

Colenel Pottinger, ereated a baronet, continued 
Resident in Sinde until the beginning of 1840. ITe 
was sueeeeded by Major Outram, who, by the death 
ef his coadjutor, Mr. Ross Bell, became political 
agent for the whole of Sinde and Beloochistan. 
Major Outram found the Ameers in precisely the 
state of fecling which might have been expected ;— 
deeply irritated against the Inglish, disposed to 
rejoice at any misfortune whieh might overtake 
them, and ready to rise up and assert. their indepen- 
dence if the opportunity offered ; but constantly let 
and hindered by the fear of consequences, and by the 
divided counsels arising from separate interests. 
With anxious care the Mesident watehed their feel- 


ingsand opinions—warning one, counselling another, 
reasoning with a third; and in the perilous moment 
when General England fell back on Quetta, after a, 
vain attempt to suceour Nott at Candahar, Outram 
strained every nerve to prevent the rulers of Sinde 
from making common cause with their Beioochee 
countrymen against the invading army. “ yen 
their negative hostility,” he writes, “evinced by 
withholding supplies, would have placed us in a 
position which it is fearful even to contemplate.” The 
recollection of past wrongs did not, however, prevent 
the majority of the Ameers from actively befriending 
the troops in their hour of need; but some of them 
were suspected of being eoncerned in hostile in- 
trigues; and though Meer Roostum behaved with 
accustomed ecandour, his minister, Futteh Moham- 
med Ghoree became implicated in certain suspicious 
proceedings. ‘Towards the conclusion of the Afghan 
war, Major Outram proposed to Lord Ellenhorough 
(the sueeessor of Lord Auckland) a revision of the 
existing treaties, which were very vaguely worded, 
urging that precautions should be taken against the 
possible machinations of such of the Ameers as had 
betrayed hostile intentions during the late crisis, 
and advised that Shikarpoor and its dependencies. 
with Sukkur and the adjacent fortress of Bukkur, 
should be demanded in complete cession, in return 
for the relinquishment ef the yearly tribute of 
£350,000, and of arrears due of considerable amount. 
Lord Ellenborough was not content with this 
arrangement: he desired to reward the good service 
done to the forees in the late war by a neighbouring 
prince, the Khan of Bhawalpoor,* by the restoration 
of certain territories eaptured from him some thirty 
years before by the Ameers, who were consid- 
ered to have rendered themselves ‘most amenable 
to punishment.” ‘lo this Major Outram assented ; 
hut when his lordship proeeeded to write denuncia- 
tory letters to the Ameers, threatening them with 
punishment for past offences, should any such be 
clearly proved, the Resident withheld these eommu- 
nications, believing that their delivery would gravely 
imperil the safcty of the troops still seattered in 
isolated positions in dreary Afghanistan. The gov- 
ernor-general admitted the discretion of this proce- 
dure; hut he had taken up, with the energy of a strong 
though often prejudiced mind, the popular notion 
of the day against political agents ; and the prudence 
displayed by Colonel Outram did not exempt him 
from the sweeping measures enaeted for the super- 
cession of politieal by purely military functionaries. 
Sir Charles Napier had just arrived in India, and 
to him was entrusted the task of gaining the consent 
of the Ameers 1o concessions amounting to their vir- 
tual deposition.t The sudden reeall of the Resident, 
and the arrival of a military leader, at the head of a 
powerful force, alarmed the Amcers, and they strove 
to depreeate the impending storm by every means in 
their power. The testimonies of many British offieers 
and surgeons are brought forward by Major Outram, 
to confirm his own evidence with regard to the 
charaeters of the unfortunate ehiefs of Sinde, whom 
he describes as decidedly favourable specimens of 
Mohammedan princes, ruling after a very patriarchal 
fashion,—mereiful, aeeessible to complainants, sinzu- 
larly temperate, abstaining not only from drinking 
and smoking, but likewise rigidly eschewing the 
accursed drug, opinm, even as a medicine.{ ‘The 
* Tide Shaliomet Ali’s /listory uf Bahawalpoor, 
+ Thornton’s Jadia, vi., 123, 
+ Outram’s Commentarr, 029, 


Dr, Burnes’ Sinde, 
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FLIGHT OF MEER ROOSTUM—BATTLE OF MEANEE—FEB., 1813. 


mere fact of so many chiefs living and hearing sway 
in the domestic fashion described by Pottinger, 
lsurnes, and Outram, was a strong argument in their 
favour; yet Sir Charles Napier unhappily lent a 
eredulous ear to the mischievous rumours which 
a longer residence in India would have tanght him 
to sift narrowly, or reject wholly: and his entire 
conduct was in accordance with his undisguised 
opinion, that the Anicers were “thorough ruflians” 
and “ villains,” drunken, debauched, capable of tratri- 
cide, “any one of them,” and determined to assassinate 
him and “Cabool” the troops. Accustomed to the 
eourtesy of British olticials (one of whom had stood 
unshod in their presence, some ten years before, to 
crave permission to open the navigation of the Indus), 
they were now startled by the tone of contemptuous 
distrust with which they were treated by the dark- 
visaged little old man, who, despite his unquestioned 
courage in the ficld of battle, avowedly sutfered per- 
sonal fear of trenehery to prevent his according a 
friendly hearing to the “henign and grey-headed 
monarch who had conferred the most substantial 
benefits on the English nation.” 

Major Outram states that Sir Charles Napicr 
scrupled not to add exactions to the treaties not 
desired by Lord Kllenborough: and further, that he 
incited the most ambitious and able of the Khyr- 
poor brothers (Ali Morad), to intrigue against their 
vencrated rais or chief, Meer Roostum, who, perceiv- 
ing the offensive and threatening attitude assumed by 
the British forces, asked the advice of the general 
what to do to preserve pence, and offered to take 
up his residence in the camp. Sir Charles Napier 
aigised, or rather commanded him to join his 
brother. The aged rais complied, and the result 
was his heing first, as Sir Charles said, “ bullicd” 
into resigning the puggree to Ali Morad, and then 
induced, by artfully-implanted fears of Inglish 
treachery, to seek refuge with his family in the wil- 
derness. This step was treatcd as an act of hostility, 
and immediate preparations were made for what was 
yauntingly termed “the conquest,” but which was 
expected to be little more than the occupation of 
Sinde. ‘The customary form of a declaration of war 
was passed over; and it being suspected that the 
fugitives had taken refuge in Emaunghur, Sir Charles 
marched, with 400 men mounted on camels, against 
that fortress in January, 1843. Emaunghur_ be- 
longed to a younger brather of Roostum—Moham- 
med of Khyrpoor, one of the reigning Amecrs, whohad 
never “been even accused of a single hostile or un- 
friendly act,”* but who had the unfortunate reputation 
of possessing treasure to the amount of from £200,000 
to £360,000, stored up in Emaunghur.t No such 
prize awaited the general; he found the fort without 
a living inhabitant, but well supplied with grain, of 
which the troops took possession, razed the walls, 
and marched back again. 

At this crisis, Major Outram returned to Sinde, at 
the especial request of hoth Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier, to aid as commissioncr in settling 
the pending arrangements. Having vainly entreated 
the general not to persist in driving the whole of the 
Ameers of Upper Sinde to open war, by compelling 
them to take part with Meer Roostum and his fugi- 
tive adherents, Major Outram centred his last 
eflorts for peace in striving to persuade the Amecrs 

* Outram's Commentary, 39. + First Sinde B. B., 469. 

{ Outram deemed himself “bound to vindicate his 
(Napier's) conduct in my communications with his vie- 
tims.’'—( Commentary, 325.) § Idem, 439, 


not yet compromised by any manifestation of distrust, 
to throw themselves at the fect of the English, by 
sinning the required treaty. The task is best de- 
scribed in the words of the negotiator :—“{ was 
called upon to obtain their assent to demands agaiost 
which I had solemnly protested as a positive rab- 
hery: and I had to warn them against resistance 10 
our requisitions, as a measure that would bring down 
upon them utter and merited destraction; while] firmly 
believed that every life lost, in consequence of our ag- 
gressions, would be chargeable on us as a murder.” t 

The arguments of Major Outram succeeded in 
procuring the siguature of the chiefs of Lower Sinde ; 
but the prohibition he had received against any 
promise of protection for Meer Roostum, however 
clearly his innocence might be proved, excited un- 
controllable indignation on the part of the Meloochee 
feudatory chiefs; and but for the efforts of the Ameers, 
the commissioner and his party would have been 
massacred on their return to the Resideney, Major 
Outram was warned to quit Hyderabad. ‘the vakvels 
or ambassadors dispatchcd to the Lritish eamp to 
offer entire submission, failed to procure even a hear- 
ing; and they sent word to their masters—“ The 
general is bent on war—so get ready.” In fact, 
Napier had been so long preparing to mect a con- 
spiracy on the part of the Ameers, that he seems to 
have been determined either to make or find one, if 
only to illustrate his favourite denunciation of— 
“Woe attcnd those who conspire against the power- 
ful arms of the company : behold the fate of ‘Tippoo 
Sultan and the peishwa, and the Emperor of China!” 
Therefore he continued his march ; and the terrified 
Ameers, on learning their last and deepest humilia- 
tions had heen endured in vain, gave the rein to 
the long-restrained fury of their followers,—just fifty- 
three days after the commencement of hostilities by 
General Napier. On the 15th of February, a horde 
of armed Beloochees attacked the residence of the 
sritish eommissioncr. After a few hours’ resistance, 
Major Outram and his escort evacuated the place, 
and retreated in marching order to meet the ad- 
yaneing army, which continued its progress to a 
village called Mcanee (six miles from Hyderabad), 
which he reached on the 17th. Ilere the Amecrs had 
taken up their position, with a force stated by Sir 
C, Napier at 25,862 Leloochees, hastily assembled 
and ill-disciplined; but than whom, he says, “ braver 
barbarians never gave themselves to slaughter.” 
And very terrible the slanghter was; for, if General 
W. Napier may be trusted, the Ameers “ were broken 
like potsherds,” and 6,000 men “ went down before the 
bayonets of his (brother's) gallant soldiers, wallowing 
in blood.” The English lost 254 killed and wounded. 

Jimmediately after the battle, Meer Roostum and 
two others of the Khyrpoor family, with three of the 
Ameers of Hyderabad, influenced by the representa- 
tions of Major Outram, abandoned all intention of 
defending Hyderabad, and delivered themselves up as 
prisoners; and on 20th of Feb., Napier entered the 
capital as a conqueror. Although there had been 
no declaration of war, and no sign of defence,—not 
a shot fired from the walls,—the prize-agcnts imme- 
diately set about the plunder of the city, in a manner 
happily unparalleled in the records of Anglo-Indian 
campaigns. ‘The ladies of the imprisoned Ameers 
were exposed to the insulting scarch of one of the 
most abandoned of their own sex, the concubine of 
an officer on duty in Sinde. Everything belonging 
to them, even to the cuts on which they slept, were 
seized and sold by public auction;§ and several of 
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these unfortunates, driven to desperation, fled from the 
city barefoot, overwhelmed with shame and terror. 

On the 24th of March, the army marched from 
Hyderabad against Sheer Mohammed, Ameer of 
Meerpoor,with whom a pitched battle took place near 
that city, in which the British were victorious, but 
lost 267 men in killed and wounded. Meerpoor was 
occupied without resistance, and the desert fortress 
of Amercot (the birthplace of Akber, conquered by 
the Ameers from the Rajpoots) surrendered at the 
first snmmons. The brothers Shah Mohammed and 
Sheer Mohammed were defeated in the month of 
June, by detachments respectively commanded by 
captains Roberts and Jacob ; and the success of these 
officers in preventing the junction of the brothers, 
and defeating them, materially conduced to the tn- 
umphant conclusion of the campaign ; for had their 
forces been able to unite and retire to the desert, 
and there wait their opportunity, heat, pestilence, and 
inundation (in a land intersected by canals), would 
have been fearful auxiliaries to the warfare of preda- 
tory bands, against an army already reduced to 2,000 
effective men, who could only move in the night, 
and were falling so fast beneath climatorial intiu- 
ences, that before the intelligence of Captain Jacoh’s 
victory, orders had been issued for the return of 
all the Enropeans to head-quarters. 

The Ameers were sent as prisoners to Hindoo- 
stan, and stipends were eventually granted for their 
support, amounting in the aggregate to £46,614. 
Ali Morad was rewarded for his share in sending his 
aged brother to die in exile, by an addition of terri- 
tory, which was soon afterwards taken away from 
him, on a charge of forgery urged against him, and it 
was thouglit clearly proved, by a vengeful minister. 
The rest of the province was annexed to British 
India; and divided into three collectorates—Shikar- 
poor, Hyderahad and Kurrachee. There is some 
consolation in being able to close this painful episode, 
by stating that the latest accounts represent the 
country as improving in salubrity, the inhabitants 
(considerably above a million in number) as tran- 
quil and industrious, canals as being reopened, 
waste land redeemed, new villages springing up, and 
even the very mild form of slavery which prevailed 
under the Ameers, as wholly abolished. This is well; 
for since we are incontestably usurpers in Sinde, it 
is the more needful we be not oppressors also.* 


The sword had scarcely been sheathed in 
Sinde before it was again drawn in warfare 
against the Mahratta principality formed 
by Mahadajee Sindia. The successor of 
Dowlut Rao, and the adopted son of Baiza 
Bye, died childless in 1843. His nearest 
relative, a boy of eight years of age, was 
proclaimed Maharajah, with the sanction 
of the British government; and the regency 
was nominally entrusted to the widow of 
the late prince, a wayward and passionate, 
hut clever and sensitive girl of twelve years 
of age. Great disorders arose in the state; 
and the turbulence of the mass of 40,000 
soldiers, concentrated at Gwalior, rendered 
them an object of anxiety to the govern r- 
general. The doetrine openly ineuleated by 


* Vide Napicr’s Sinde ; and Outram’s Commentary. 


ANNEXATION OF SINDE, 18483—GWALIOR CAPTURED —1844. 


Lord Wellesley—of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the British government, as the 
paramount power in India—was urged by 
Lord Elltenborough as the basis of lis pro- 
posed movements with regard to Gwalior. 
An army was assembled at the close of 
1843; and while one division, comprising 
about eight or nine thousand men, marched 
from Bundeleund, and crossed the Sinde 
river at Chandpoor, the main body, about 
14,000 strong, under the commaud of Sir 
Ilugh Gough, accompanied by the governor- 
general, crossed the Chumbul near the 
town of Dholpoor, and on the 26th of De- 
cember encamped at Hingona, twenty-three 
miles north-west of the fort of Gwalior. 
Marching thence on the 29th, the British 
foree came in front of a Mahratta host, 
about 18,000 in number, encamped fifteen 
miles from Gwalior, near the villages of 
Maharajpoor and Chonda. The details of 
the ensuing engagement are unsatisfactorily 
recorded. That the British came unex- 
pectedly on the enemy, is proved by the fact 
that Lord Ellenborough (not a military 
man, as he sorrowfully said) was on the 
field, and also the ladies of the family of 
the commander-in-ehief. ‘The conflict was 
desperate, and the English suffered severe loss 
from the numerous and well-served artillery 
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of the foe; but they prevailed, as usual, | 


by sheer hard fighting, marching up under 
a murderons fire to the mouths of the 
caunon, bayoneting the gunners, aud 
driviug all before them. 
their matchlocks, the Mahrattas fell back 


Flinging away | 


on Maharajpoor, where they held their — 


ground, sword in hand, until General 
Valiant, at the head of a cavalry brigade, 
charged the village in the rear, and dis- 
persed the foe with much slaughter. The 
survivors retreated to Gwalior, leaving 
on the field fifty-six pieces of artillery, and 
all their ammunition waggons. ‘The total 
loss of British troops was 106 killed and 
684 wounded. On the same day, Major- 
general Grey encountered 12,000 Mahrattas 
at Puniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwa- 
lior, captured all their artillery, and slew a 
large number of them, his own loss being 
twenty-five killed and 189 wounded. The 
victorions forees met beneath the walls of 
the ancient stronghold, which, on the 4th 
of Jannary, 1844, was taken possession of 
by the contingent foree commanded by 
British officers. At the base of the temple 
stood the Lashkar, or stationary camp, 
where about 5,000 Mahrattas, being amply 


mnonths’ additional pay, induced them to 
surrender their arms and ammunition, and 
disperse quictly. 

The native durbar attempted no further 
Opposition to the views of the goveruor- 
| general, and a treaty was concluded on the 
15th Jan., 1844, by which the Maharance 
was handsomely pensioned, but excluded 
from the government; aud the administra- 
tion vested in a council of regency, under 
the control of the British Resident, during 
the minority of the Maharajah. The fortress 
of Gwalior was ceded in perpetuity, and the 
sum of twenty-six lacs, or an equivalent in 
land, was demanded by Lord Ellenborough, 
in payment of long-standing claims; the 
subsidiary foree was inereased, and the maxi- 
mum of the native army fixed at 9,000 men, 
of whom not more than one-third were to 
be infantry. The good conduct of the 
young rajah led to his being permitted to 
assuine the reins of power before the expira- 
tion of the stated interval, and at its close, 
in 1853, he was formally seated on the 
musnnd, and confirmed in the anthority he 
had previously exercised on sufferance.* 

The hostilities carried on with China, 
however important in themselves, have no 
place in the already overcrowded history of 
India; but it would be injnst to Lord 
Ellenborough, to omit noticing his vigorous 
and successful exertions for the dispatch of 
troops and stores to the seat of war. The 
reasons for his recall by the I. I. Direetory 
in July, [844, were not made publie; and 
it wonld be superfluous to speculate upon 
them in a work the object of which is to 

state facts, not opinions. 
| farpince ApwMinistnation: 1844 To 
1848.—Lord Ellenborough’s sneeessor, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, employed the brief interval 
of tranquillity enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian 
governinent in promoting public works, in 


* Churut Sing founded the fortunes of his family 
. by establishing a sirdaree or governorship, which his 
son, Maha Sing, consolidated by the capture of the 
fort and town of Ramnuggur, from a strong Mo- 
hammedan tribe called Chettas. Maha Sing died in 
1780, leaving one son, a child then four years old, 
the afterwards famous Runjeet Sing. The mother 
and mother-in-law of the young chief rule¢ in his 
name until the year 1793, when Runjeet became 
impatient of control, und sanctioned, or (according 
to Major Smyth) himself committed the murder of 
_ his mother, on the plea of her shameless immorality— 
a procedure in whieh he closely imitated the conduct 
of his father, likewise a matricide. The conquest of 
Lahore, in 1798, from some Seik chiefs by whom 
it was conjointly governed, was the first step of the 
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troops, and endeavouring to produce a 
more friendly spirit between the military 
aud eivil services. 

The progress of much-needed reforms 
was soon arrested hy the outbreak of war 
on the north-western frontier, which was 
met by the governor-gencral in a firm and 
decisive spirit. Upon the death of the old 
Lion of the Punjab—the mighty robhber- 
chief who had raiscd himself from the 
leadership of a small Jat tribe to the rank 
of Maharajah of the Sciks,—the kingdom he 
had founded was shaken to its base by a 
scrics of durbar intrigues and midnight 
assassinations, cxeccding in atrocity the 
worst crimes committed at the worst periods 
of Ilindoo or Mohammedan history. Kur- 
ruck Sing, the sucecssor, and, it was gen- 
erally believed, the only son of the deeeased 
ruler, was deprived, first of reason and then 
of life, by the hateful machinations of the 
minister Rajah Dehra Sing and his _prolili- 
gate and abandoned son Heera (the pam- 
pered minion of Runjeet), the leading 
members of a powerful family, generally 
known as the Lords of Jnmmoo, a princi- 
pality conquered from the Rajpoots.+ The 
incremation of Kurrnck Sing was scarccly 
ended, when some loose bricks fell on the 
head of his son No Nehal Sing, who was 
placed in a litter and carried off by the 
arch plotter Dehra, before the extent of the 
injury could be asecrtained by the bystand- 
ers, and kept from tle presence of his family 
until the crime had becn completed, and the 
young rajah was a corpse. Murder followed 
murder: men and women, the guilty and 
the imnocent, the vizicr in the council- 
chamber, the general at the head of the 
army, the lady at her toilette, the babe in 
its cradle, were by turns the victims of un- 
scrupulous ambition, covetousness of wealth, 
lust, cowardice, or vengcanee. Dehra and 


ladder by which Runjeet mounted to power. Moul- 
tan and Peshawur were captured in 1818; Cashmere 
in the following year; and Runjcet’s career of plun- 
der and subjugation ceased not until a wall of im- 
penetrable mountains closed its extension northward, 
ina manner scarcely tess decisive than the check to 
his progress southward and eastward, previously given 
by the English, when their prudent interference com- 
pelled him to tind in the Sutleja barrier asimpassable as 
the Himalayas themselves.—(Prinsep's Seiks; Smyth's 
Reigning Family of Lahore; Shahamet Ali's Setks and 
al fyhans; Higel’s Travels in Cashmereand the Punjab.) 

t ‘Fhe almost independent power which Runjeet 
Sing suffered the Lords of Jummoo-and other favour- 
ite chiefs to assume, was one of the causes of the fierce 
civil war for which his death gave the signal. 
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454 WAR IN THE PUNJAB—BATTLE OF MOODKEE—DECEMBER, 1845. 


Heera Sing fell, cach at a different crisis, 
while holding the office of vizier. Sheer 
Sing, the son of one of Runjeet’s wives, 
obtained for a time the throne; but was 
murdered in 1843, after which a state of 
wide-spread anarchy prevailed throughout 


_ the Punjab, the chief remaining semblance 


of authority being vested in the person of 
Ranee Chunda, a concubine of the late 
Runjeet Sing, and the mother of a boy 
named Duleep Sing, who, though notori- 
ously not the son of the Maharajah, had 


| been in some sort treated by him as such. 


Dehra Sing, wanting a puppet, had drawn 
this child from obscurity ; and his mother, 
under the title of regent, became the head 
of a faction, the opposers of which took 
their stand by declaiming truly against the 
spurious origin of Duleep Sing, and the 
shameless immorality of Ranee Chunda; and 
untruly, with regard to her alleged efforts to 
intrigue with the English against the inde- 
pendence of the Seik nation. Now, in fact, 
the only point upon which the various Seik 
parties had ever shown any degree of una- 
nimity, was that of enmity to the British; 
and much evidence has gradually been 
brought to light of the actual treachery, as 
well as passive breach of treaty committed 
by them during the Afghan war. The in- 
temperate language of Sir Charles Napier 
in Sinde, and his undisguised anticipation 
of war in the Punjab, had been published, 
doubtless with exaggeration, throughout that 
kingdom; and the general feeling of the 
Seiks was anxiety to assume an offensive 
position, and meet, if not anticipate, the 
expected invasion. ‘The French officers in 
the Seik service (Ventura and M. Court), 
appear to have borne little part in the past 
commotions; but their exertions, together 
with those of Allard and the Neapolitan 
Avitabile, on whom Runjeet conferred the 
government of Pesbawur, had been sedu- 
lously and successfully employed in casting 
cannon, organising artillery, and disciplining 
troops after the European fashion. 

The preparations made at Lahore for the 
passage of the Sutle} by a Seik army, could 
not long be concealed from the governor- 
general, who, with all practicable expedition 
and secrecy, concentrated 32,000 men and 
sixty-cight guns in and about Ferozepoor, 
Loodiana, and Umballa. Towards the middle 
of December, the Seiks crossed their boun- 
dary, bringing with them large quantitics of 
licavy artillery; and one body of 25,000 
regulars and cighty-cight guns, took up a 


position near the village of Ferozshah; 


whilst another force of 23,000 men and 
sixty-seven guns, encamped opposite Feroze- 
poor. Both divisions commenced throwing 
up earthworks around their camps, and pre- 
paring for a vigorous contest. 

The governor-general had hastened to 
the frontier to superintend the necessary 
preparations at the various cantonments. 
On learning the passage of the Sutle}] by 
the Seiks, in direct contravention of exist- 
ing treaties, he issued a declaration of war, 
and, in conjunction with the commander- 
m-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, advanced with 


the main column from Bussean (the military | 


depot) towards Ferozepoor. On reaching the 
village of Moodkee (18th December, 1845), 


tidings were received of a hostile encampment | 


some three milesoff, comprising a large 
body of troops, chiefly cavalry, supported by 
twenty-two guns. It was mid-day, and the 
English were weary with marching ; never- 
theless they started forward, after a brief 
interval for refreshment. The Seik artil- 
lery being advantageously posted behind 


some low jungle, fired briskly upon the | 


advancing columns, but could not hinder 


the approach of the British horse artillery 


and light field batteries, which opened on 


them with steady precision, and caused a 


degree of confusion in their ranks, soon 
utterly broken by a sweeping charge of 
cavalry, closely followed by a continuous 
discharge from the muskets of the infantry. 
The Seiks were driven off by the bayonet 
whenever they attempted to make a stand, 
and fied leaving seventeen guns and large 
numbers of their dead comrades on the 
field. ‘The slaughter would have been 
greater but for the weariness of the victors 
and the gathering darkness. he British 
returned to their camp at midnight, with 
the loss of 216 killed and 648 wounded, out 
of a force of 1,200 rank and file. Among 
the slain was Sir Robert Sale, who fell with 
his left thigh shattered by grapeshot. The 
victory was followed up by an attaek on the 
intrenched camp of the enemy at Feroz- 
shah. The Seiks were estimated at 35,000 
rank and file, and cighty-eight guns; while 
the British numbered less than 18,000 men, 
and sixty-five guns. The disparity was sen- 
sibly felt, for the Sciks had proved them- 
sclves far more formidable opponents than 
had been expected; and their artillery 
(thanks to the labours of Ventura, Allard, 
Avitabile, and Court, and to the policy 
of encouraging foreign adventurers to enter 


the service of native princes, and prohibit- 


| ing {neglishmen from a similar proeeeding) 


excelled ours in calibre as much as in number, 
was in admirable order, and thoroughly well 
served, The British advaneed from Mood- 


| kee, and reached the hostile encampment 


ahout eleven o'clock on the 21st of December. 
The engagement commenced with an attack 
by the artillery on the Scik lines, whieh ex- 
tended nearly a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth. An order was given to 
the infantry to seize the enemy’s guns; and 
the terrible task was effected with so much 
snecess, that the battle seemed almost gained, 
when the sndden fall of night obliged the 
combatants to eccase fighting, beeause they 
could no longer distinguish friend from foe. 
The main body of the British forees was 
withdrawn a few hundred yards, and while 


, resting under arms, some of the Seik guns 


which had not been taken possession of, were 
brought to bear on the reeumbent troops. 
The governor-general mounted his horse 
and led the gallant 80th, with a portion of 
the Ist Bengal Europeans, against the hos- 
tile guns, carried them at a charge, caused 
them to be spiked, and returned to his pre- 
vious station. The remainder of the night 
was one of extreme anxiety to the British 
commanders: their loss had been most se- 
vere; and the reserve foree, under Sir Ilarry 
Sinith, had been compelled to retire ; wile 
reinforeements were believed to be on their 
way to join the Seiks. The “ mettle” of the 
troops and of their dauntless leaders was 
never more conspicuons: at daybreak they 


' renewed the attack with entire success, 


secured the whole of the seventy-six guns 
opposed to them, and cleared the eutire 
length of the hostile works; the enemy 
falling back on the reserve, which arrived 
just in time to prevent their total destruc- 
tion. Thus strengthened, the vanquished 
Seiks were enabled to recross the Sutlej 
withont molestation, The English found 
full and melancholy occupation in burying 
their dead and nursing the wounded. 
Nearly 700 perished on the field; and of above 
1,700 placed in hospital at Ferozepoor, 600 
died or were disabled from further service. 
The great loss thus sustained, and the 
want of a battering train, prevented the 
conquerors from marching on Lahore, and 
bringing the war to a summary conclusion. 
Many weeks elapsed before the arnval of 
reinforcements enabled Sir lIugh Gough 
again to take the field; and in the in. 
terval, the Sciks threw a bridge of boats 
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across the Sutlej, and eneaimped at Sobraon, 
on the left bank of the river, where, under 
the direction of two European cnginecrs, 
they constructed an almost impregnable éce- 
du-pont, Another body crossed the river 
and took post at the village of Aliwal, near 
Loodiana, Sir Harry Smith was dispatched 
from Ferozepoor to relieve Loodiana, which 
having effected, he marched against Aliwal 
with a force of about 10,000 men, and ad- 
vaneed to the attack on the 28th Jan., 1816, 
with his entire line. <A brief cannonade 
and a cavalry charge was followed by the 
onset of the infantry ; the village was earried 
by the bayonet, the opposing guns captured, 
and the foe driven with great slanghter 
aeross the river. Smith returned to Feroze- 
poor on the 8th of February, and on the 
following day the long-expected heavy guns 
reached the British eamp. Before daybreak 
on the 10th the troops marehed forth to 
attack the formidable intrenchments of an 
enemy estimated at 54,000 men, and sup- 
ported by seventy picces of artillery. The 
British numbered 16,000 rank and file, with 
ninety-nine guns. They advanced under a 
murderous fire from eannon, muskets, and 
camel guns, and in more than one place 
were repeatedly foreed back, but the charge 
was invariably renewed. Line after line was 
earried, in the accustomed manner, by the 
bayonet, and the victory was completed hy 
the fieree onslaught of a body of cavalry, 
under General Thackwell. The Seik guns, 
camel swivels, and standards were aban- 
doned, and the retreating mass driveu over 
their bridge of boats across the river, hun- 
dreds perishing by the fire of the horse 
artillery, and many more being drowned in 
the confusion. The English lost 320 killed 
(ineluding the veteran Sir Thomas Dick, 
with other officers of note), and the wounded 
amounted to 2,063. ‘The victorious army 
marehed to Lahore; and there, beneath the 
city walls, dictated the.terms of peaee. The 
governor-general was disposed to recognise 
the claims of the boy Duleep Sing as Maha- 
rajah, and 10,000 men were left at Lahore 
(under the command of Sir John Littler) for 
his support and the preservation of pcace. 
The Seik government, or durbar, consented 
to defray the expenses of the war, amounting 
toa million and a-half sterling, and agreed 
to the disbandment of their turbulent sol- 
diery, of whom the majority had been already 
temporarily dispersed. Sir Henry Hardinge 
returned to England, and was rewarded for 
zealous and successful service by eleva- 
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tion to the peerage; a similar mark of 
royal favour was conferred on Sir Hugh 
Gough. 

Datnousie ADMINISTRATION: 1848 To 
1855.—The recent Seik treaty was not 
carried out, and appears to have been 
merely signed as a means of gaining time. 
A new series of crimes and intrigues com- 
menced; and, as before, hatred of the Eng- 
lish was the only common feeling of the 
varions leaders of factions. ‘The first signs 
of open hostility appeared in the ancient 
city of Mooltan, the capital of a petty state 
between the Indus and the Sutlej, conqnered 
by Runjeet Sing in 1818. The British 
assistant Resident (Mr. Vans Agnew) and 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bombay army, 
were assassinated in the fortress by Mool- 
raj the governor, against whom hostile ope- 
rations were immediately commeneed ; the 
earlier of which were characterised by a 
remarkable display of energy and judgment 
on the part of Major Herbert Mdwardes, 
then a subaltern, “who had seen but one 
campaign.”’* The strong fortress of Mooltan 
was besieged in August, and would probably 
have been captured in the following month, 
but for the treacherous defection of a large 
body of Seik auxiliaries, which, with other 
unmistakable indications of hostility, left (in 
the words of Lord Dalhousie) ‘no other 
course open to us than to prosecute a gen- 
eral Punjab war with vigour, and ultimately 
to oceupy the country with our troops.” 

In November, 1849, a British army, under 
Lord Gough, again took the field, and 
marched from Ferozepoor to Ramnuggur, 
near the Chenab, where a Seik force lay 
encamped. The attack of the British proved 
successful, but their loss was heavy, and 
included the gallant General Cureton, Co- 
lonel JJavelock, and Captain Fitzgerald. 
The Seiks retreated in order towards the 
Jhelum, while Lord Gough prepared to follow 
up his victory by an attack on Lahore. 
The siege of Mooltan, conducted hy General 
Whish, was brought to a successful issue on 
the 2nd of January, 1849. The fortress was 
most vigorously defended, until its massive 
fortifications were completely undermined, 
and several practicable breaches effected. 
Orders liad been given to storm the citadel 
at daybreak, and the troops were actually 
forming, when Moolraj presented himself at 
the chicf gate, and procceding straight to 
the tent of the Mnglish general, surrendered 
the keys and his own sword. 


* Year on the Punjab Ivontier, pp. 381-2. 
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A garrison was left in Mooltan, and the 
remainder of the army marched off to join 
the commander-in-chief, but arrived too late 
to share the peril and the glory of the much- 
criticised battle of Chilhanwallah. Events 
so recent are hardly fit subjects of history. 
It is seldom until the chief actors have 
passed away from the stage that the evi- 
dence brought forward is sufficiently clear 
and full to enable the most diligent investi- 
gator to form a correct judgment on their 
merits and demerits. 

Karly in January, Lord Gough proceeded | 
towards the Chenab, and found, as he ex- 
pected, the Seiks strongly posted near Chil- 
hanwallah, with their artillery planted in a 
commanding and safe position, under cover 
of some low but dense jungle. ‘The British 
marched to the attack, as they had often 
done before, amid a storm of grape and 
shell, and after a long and sanguinary engage- 
ment, which lasted till after nightfall, car- 
ried the murderous guns with the bayonet, 
and purchased victory with the loss of 757 
killed and above 2,000 wounded. The 
carnage among the Seiks must have been 
yet more terrible; nevertheless, being joined 
by a body of Afghan horse, they prepared to 
renew the contest. The final struggle took 
place on the 2ist of February, a few miles 
from the town of Gujerat. The battle was 
opened by Lord Gough with a fieree can- 
nonade, which was maintained without inter- 
mission for nearly three hours. At the expira- | 
tion of that time the Seiks madc a retrograde 
movement, upon which the whole British 
force rushed forth on the foe, and with bayo- 
net, lance, and sword completed the over- 
throw commenced by the heavy guns. 
Chutter Sing, Sheer Sing, and other leaders, 
surrendered to the victors; the Afghans fled 
across the Indus; the Seik forces were dis- 
banded ; and there being in truth no legiti- 
mate heir to the nsurpations of Runjeet 
Sing, the Punjab was unavoidably an- 
nexed to British India. Its present satis- | 
factory and improving condition will be 
found described in an cnsuing section. 

Second Burmese War.—Nearly two years 
were passed by the governor-gencral in 
active usefulness, without any interruption 
of the general tranquillity; the only occa- 
sion for nilitary interference being to sup- 
press the inroads of the Afredces and other 
predatory tribes in the vicinity of Peshawnr, 
The sole quarter from which hostility was 
anticipated was Burmah, the very one from 
which it was most earnestly to be depre- 


COMMODORE ene Vs 
eated hy all inelined to take warning by 
past experienee. 

The Karl of Dalhousie was deeply im- 
pressed with this eonviction, and serupled 
not, with characteristie frankness, to deelare 
lis opinion, that ‘conquest in Burmah would 
be a calamity sceond only to the ealamity of 
war.2* The deeply disordered finances of 
India had been rapidly improving under his 
peaceful and able administration, and he 
looked forward with sinecre repugnanee to 
a contingency which would assuredly pro- 
duce “exhausted cash balanees and reopened 
loaus.’+ Nevertheless,a scrics of unfortunate 
events produecd the renewal of war. ‘The 
treaty of Yandaboo had been preserved in- 
violate by the sovereign with whom it was 
| made; but his deposition, in 1837, gave a 
new turn to aflairs. His usurping brother, 
known to the English as a military leader 
by the name of Prince Therawaddi, mani- 
fested great annoyance at the presenee of a 
politieal agent at Ava, and the resideney 
was in consequence removed to Rangoon, 
and subsequently altogether withdrawn 
from Barmah. ‘The British continued to 
trade with Rangoon for the following twelve 
years; and during that time many com- 
plaints of oppression and breaeli of treaty 
were brought against the Burmese govern- 
ment, but none of these were deemed of 
suffieient extent or significancy to eall for 
the interference of the Calcutta authorities, 
until the elose of 1851, when the com- 
| manders of two British vessels laid before 
Lord Dalhousie a formal statement of op- 
pressive judgments delivered against them 
by the governor of Rangoon in his judieial 
capacity. Commodore Lambert was dis- 
patched from Caleutta with full and very 
clear instructions regarding the eourse to be 
pursued—namely, first to satisfy himself re- 
garding the justice of these allegations, and 
then to demand about £900 as compensation. 
On reaching Rangoon, numbers of resi- 
dent traders (styled by Lord Hilenborough 
the Don Paeificoes of Rangoon) pushed off 
in their boats with a strange assortment of 
complaints against the governor ; whereupon 
Commodore Lambert, without waiting to 
consult Lord Dalhousie on the subject, 
| broke off all intereourse with the local func- 

tionary, and eommanded him, in very 

peremptory language, to forward a letter to 
the King of Ava, stating the objeet of the 

British mission, and demanding the disgraee 


= Further (Parl.) Papers on Burmese war, p. 44. | 
¢ Idem, p. 87. | 
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ae 
of the onenaine emcinc The lette or was 
dispatehed, and an answer returned, that the 
obnoxious individual had received his dis- 
missal, and that the required compensation 
would be granted. A new governor arrived 
at Rangoon, whose eanduet induccd the 
eommodore to doubt the sinecrity of the 
professions made by the Burmese authori- 
tics; and so far he was probably correct. 
But, unfortunately, his peculiar position as 
a Queen’s oflicer,f is alleged to have given 
him a sort of independenee, whieh induced 
the violation of Jiord Dalhousie’s express in- 
junetion, that no act of hostility should be 
eommitted by the British mission, however 
unfavourable its reeeption, until definite 
instructions had been obtained from Cal- 
eutta. The refusal of the governor to re- 
ceive a deputation sent by the eommodore at 
mid-day on the 6th ,Jan., 1852,—offered 
by the Burmese attendants on the plea 
that their master was asleep, aceording to 
custom, at that hour (and afterwards ex- 
eused on the plea that the deputies were 
intoxicated, which has been wholly denied), 
—was immediately resented by a notice from 
the eommodore for all British subjeets to 
repair to the squadron—an order which was 
obeyed by several hundred men, women, 
and ehildren. No opposition was made to 
their embarkation, but those who remained 
behind were thrown into prison. The next 
and wholly unauthorised measure was to take 
possession of a painted war-hulk, styled the 
“vellow ship,” belonging to the King of 
Ava, which Jay at anehor a little above the 
British vessels. This procedure, which has 
been almost universally censured, produced 
a declaration from the governor of Rangoon, 
that any attempt to carry away the property 
of the king, would be foreibly resisted. The 
British persisted in towing the vessel out of 
the river; and on passing the great stockade, 
or battery, a fire was opened on them, but 
soon silenced by a broadside from the 
squadron, which “must have done great 
exceution.”§ Commodore Lambert deelared 
the eoast of Burmah in a state of blockade, 
and left in a steamer for Caleutta, to 
seek other instructions than those he had 
violated in ill-indged retaliation. 

The notoriously hostile spirit of the Bur- 
mese government, probably induced Lord 
Dalhousie to confirm the general proceed- 
ings of Lambert, despite his undisguised dis- 
approval of,the scizure of the “yellow ship.” 

{ Cobden’s Origin of Burmese War, 7. 

§ Lambert's Despatch. Further Papers, 41. 
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The previous demand for compensation 
was reiterated and received with a degree of 
evasion which was deemed equivalent to re- 


| jection; and both parties made ready for an 


| appeal to arms. 


The British commander-in- 
chief, Lord Gough, was absent at Simla; but 
though a brave soldier, he was a man of ad- 
vanced age; and the ability of Lord Dalhonsie 
and his council abundantly sufficed to over- 
come all deficiencies, including those en- 
countered in the raising of the Madras con- 
tingent, through the insubordination of the 
governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, who tacitly 
opposed Lord Dalhousie at every point,—not 
through any conscientious feeling regarding 
the war, but simply from personal irritation, 
eaused by some petty jealousy of office.* 
The Bombay authorities, aided by the head 
of the Indian navy (Commodore Lushington) 
and his able subordinates, captains Lynch 
aud Jlewett, bestirred themselves actively 
in the preparation of the steam fleet, aud 
on the 2nd of April the Bengal division 
arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river; 
the previous day having been fixed by the 
governor-general as that on which the King 
of Ava was to decide whether he would 
avoid war by the payment of £100,000 in 
consideration of the expenses incurred by 
the British, and sanction the residence of an 
aecredited agent at Rangoon, in compliance 
with the treaty of Yandaboo. The steamer 
dispatched to Rangoon to receive the reply 
of the Burmese government, was compelled 
to retreat under a shower of shot from the 
stockades lining the river; and the campaign 
commenced. Martaban was stormed with 
little loss, and oeeupied by a strong garri- 
son, The Madras division arrived soon 
after; and the united forces amounted to 
about 8,000 men, commanded by General 
Godwin, an active and fearless veteran, who 
had served under Campbell in the previous. 
war, but whose projects were sadly fettered by 
an exaggerated respect for the proceedings of 
his predecessor. Rangoon was blockaded 
on the 10th of April, 1852, and the follow- 
ing day (Easter Sunday) witnessed a despe- 
rate and prolonged struggle. The intense 
heat, under which many officers dropped 
down dead, impeded operations; and it was 
not until the 14th that the fall of the Golden 
* See an able article entitled ‘ Annals of the Bengal 
Presideney for 1852,” Caleutta Review, Mar., 1853. 
+ The assassination of Captain Latter, the deputy 
commissioner at Prome, in December, 1853, has 
heen variously attributed to the treachery of the 


Surmese government, and to the vengeance of a 
petty chief, in whose subjugation to British autho- 
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Pagoda comple’ d the capture of Rangoon, | 


which was ob..imed with the loss to the | 


victors of about 150 killed and wounded. 
Bassein (onee the head-quarters of the Por- 
tuguese in Eastern India) was carried with 
ease in June, and strongly garrisoned; but 
the dilapidated city of Pegu, which next 
fell into the hands of a British detachment, 
though evacuated on their approach, was 
abandoned by them, owing to insufficiency 
of troops. General Godwin sent to Cal- 
cutta for reinforcements, and especially for 
hight cavalry, horse artillery, and a field 
battery. These were assembled and dis- 
patebed with all possible celerity ; and the 
governor-general, probably dissatisfied with 
the progress of hostilities, himself visited 
the seat of war. Prome was taken posses- 
sion of in July, but abandoned, like Pegu, 
for want of men, upon which the enemy 
returned, aud made preparations for its 
defence. The reinforcements which reached 
the British cantonments in September, 
raised the army under General Godwin to 
nearly 20,000 efficient troops, and might, it 
was considered, have amply sufficed for 
more cxtensive enterprises than were at- 
tempted. Prome was recaptured, with little 
difficulty, in October, and Pegu im Novem- 
ber; and both places were permanently 
ocenpied. An effort was made for the re- 
covery of Pegu by the Burmese, which 
proved ineffectual ; and an engagement with 
a body of the enemy, near Pegu, was chiefly 
remarkable for the gallantry displayed by 
the irregular Seik horse, who proved val- 
uable auxiliaries to their late conquerors. 
In December, 1852, the governor-general 
declared the province of Pegu annexed to 
the British empire, and intimated that no 
further hostilities would be pursued by the 
Anglo-Indian government, if the Burmese 


were content to submit quietly to the loss. | 


of territory which, it must be remembered, 
they had themselves acquired by usurpation. 
A new revolution at Ava, caused by the 
deposition of the king, Therawaddi, by one 
of his brothers (a procedure similar to that 
by which he raised himself to the throne), 


oceasioned a cessation of forcign hostilities,t | 
;and it would appear that the Burman court | 


and people arc really solicitous for the. 


rity he was personally instrumental. The murder 


was committed in the dead of night, and nothing — 


but life was taken. The assertion that a woman's 
garment was found on the body, though often re- 
peated, has been authoritatively denied; and of the 
whole mysterious affair nothing 1s certain but the 
| death of a brave, scientific, and energetic officer. 


| 
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continuance of peace. Some disappoint- 
ment was occasioned hy the embassy volun- 
turily dispatched by the King of Ava to the 
eovernor-gencral, and the mission sent in 
friendly reciprocity to Ava, resulting in no 
treaty of alliance or commerce. The gov- 
ernor-gencral, however, had from the first 
“ deprecated the reconstiuction of any treaty 
relations with the court of Ava at all; and 
at the close of his administration, he de- 
ciared, that he still considered “ peace with 
Ava as even more likely to be maintained 
in the absenee of all commercial or friendly 
treaties, than if those conventions had been 
renewed as before.”’* 

Sattara.—Own the death of the rajah, 
on the 5th of April, 1848, the prineipality 
was annexed to the British territories by 
| right of lapse, the rajah leaving no male 

heir. 

Jhansie, a small Mahratta state in Bun- 
deleund, lapsed in a similar manner to the 
British government on the death of its last 
chief, in November, 1853. 

Hyderabad.—On the 2Ist of May, 1853, 
the Nizam signed a treaty, which provided 
for the liquidation of his heavy and long- 
standing debt to the company, and for the 
maintenance of the stipulated military con- 
tingent, by the cession of the districts of 
Berar Payeen Ghant, the border districts 
from thenee down to Shorapoor, and the 
territory of the Dooab between the Kistna 
and the Toombnddra.t 

Nagpoor, or Berar.—This kingdom, which 
had been made over to Rajah Ragojee by 
the British government after it had been 
forfeited hy the treachery of Appa Sahib, 
was left without an hereditary heir on the 
death of the rajali in December, 1853. 
There remained no male of the line, de- 
sceuded from the stock, and bearing the 
name of Bhonslah. The dominions of Berar, 
or Nagpoor, were therefore considered to 
have lapsed, and were incorporated in the 
Anglo-Indian empire. There were other 
annexations of Jess importance, such as the 
raj of Ungool (in the Jungle Mahals), 
and a portion of the land of the rajah of 
Sikkim (a hill chieftain, on the borders of 
Nepaul.) 

Tn Sinde, Ali Morad, of Khyrpoor, was 
acensei of having forged a clause in a treaty, 


* Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, dated 
28th February, 1856, reviewing his administration 
in India from January, 1848, to March, 1856.—(Parl. 
Papers, 16th June, 1856.) 
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whereby he had wrongfully obtained posses- 
sion of Jand which of right belonged te the 
British government; and his gilt being 
held to be proved, his lauds were con- 
fiseated. 

Oude.—The closing act of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration was the annexation 
of Oude, the government of which conntry 
was assumed by his lordship, February 7th, 
1856. ‘The reasons for this measure, and the 
mode of its accomplishment, have been so 
much disenssed in connexion with the mili- 
tary mutiny of the Bengal army, which 
hroke out in the following year, that it may 
perhaps best suit the convenience of the 
reader, to postpone the relation of the an- 
nexation until a subsequent section. The 
chapters immediately sueceeding the present 
one will, it is hoped, afford an insight into 
the physical and topographical character of 
the country—a view of the numbers and dis- 
tribution of the vast aud varied population 
of India—the mode of goverument—exteut 
of army—amount of commerce and revenne 
—the ficld of missionary and educational 
operations, &e.; which will make the nar- 
rative of the mutiny, and its attendant 
circumstances, more easily understood than 
it could be without such previous informa- 
tion. 

Tn reviewing his eight years’ administra- 
tion, Lord Dathousic adverted to the rapid 
progress of civilisation in India; to the es- 
tablishment of railways at the three presi- 
dencies and in Sinde; of telegraphic com- 
munications between the chief cities; of 
eheap and uniform postage; the improved 
means of conveyance by land and water; 
encouragement to agricalture and irriga- 
tion; the reduction of impost dues; the 
ercation of a loan for public works; and the 
open discussion of governmental projects and 
acts. Before his departure, the imsurrec- 
tion of the Sonthals (an aboriginal race, 
located near the Rajmahal hills in’ Bahar), 
in 1855, was repressed, and precautions 
taken to prevent a reenrrence. Finally, 
Lord Dalhousie took his leave, declaring, 
that he “left the Indian empire in peace 
withont and within;” and “that there 
seemed to be no quarter from which for- 
midable war could reasonably be appre- 
hended at present.’’{ 


¢ Parl. Papers—Commons, 26th July, 1854; pp. 
St; 144. 
} Minute of 2nd of February, 1855. 
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6th Nov., 1768] Patna taken by| Ditto . . .} Ditto. . .- . 4. .-| — |—/]—] — = = _ 
storm—p. 298. 
| 23ré Oct, 1764] Buxar—p. 299 ..| Ditto . . .| Vizierof Oude . 20 | —|—]| 8a7 |] 918 |5,297 | 7,072 
| Gth Mar., 1799 ) Sedaseer; near Pe- | Marquis Wel- | Tippoo Sultan - .| — |—;—] — — — | 6,420 
| riapatam—p. 379.) lesley. 
| — | 756] 912] 4,608 | 1,766 | 11,061) 41,649 
27th Mar.,1799| Malavelly; in My-| Ditto . . .| Tippoo . 2,726,|Gun Llascars. 
soor—p. 379, 20,000) Nizam|’s Con. 
4th May, 1799 | Seringapatam, Ditto . . .| Ditto. .. 6. - -| — J—jo-] — = — |20000° 
| Storm of, p. 381. 
| 4th Sept., 1803 | Allyghur Fort, | Ditto . . .| Mahrattas,command-;) — | — |—| — = — 3,600 
Sturm of, p. 396. ed by French officers 
11th Sept.,1803} Delhi—p. 396...) Ditto . . .| Ditto. so ef = |[=|—i = = — | 4,300 
28rd Sept.,1803| Assaye; in Hyder-| Ditto . . .| Ditto. Peers ler ire ent ee = = 4,500 | 
abad ter.—p. 399. . 
Ist Novy., 1803 | Laswarree—p. 397.) Ditto . . .| Ditto. se rn _— - 4,500 | 
28th Nov., 1803} Argaum—p. 398 .] Ditto . . .| Ditto. .. ~ ef — |—f—] — — _— . 
14th Dec., 1803 | Gawilghur Fort— | Ditto . . .| Ditto. . . » ee] — J-—-J-] —- _ — _ 
p. 398. 
13th Nov., 1804 | Deeg ;_ nr. Pte Ditto . . .| Mahrattas (Holear) | — | — — — | 4,648° 
poor—p. 402. 
24th Dec., 1804 | Deeg Fort—p. 401 | Ditto . . .| RajahofBhurtpoor.; — |— | —| — — — | 3,000: 
\ 9th Jan., 1805 | Unsuccessfulstorm] Ditto . . .{| Ditto . . . . «| — }—}]—|] — _— — | 3,882 
‘ of Bhurtpoor. } 
2Qist Jan., 1805 | S: cond do. Ditton eee Lttor — |-I|-—-| -— _ — H ! 
20th Feb., 1805 | Third do. ie DH gp 5 |) LUND — |—|}—-}] — — — — 
21st Feb., 1805 | Fourth do. ai Ditto PDiton = f=) = = — — 
Slst Oct., 1814 | Unsuccessful at- | Marquis Hast-| Goorkhas. . — }-|]-|] - _— — | 2,737 
tack of Kalunga | ings. 
Fort—p. 411. 
27th Nov., 1814 | Do. assault, p.412.] Ditto . . .| Ditto. . 2... .f — |—J—] — — — 2,477 
27th Feb. 1816 Pe daar Ditto ss + «|| Ditto. — }—J}—|] — — — 110,000" 
413. 
| &th Nov., 1817 | Kirkee, nr. Poona | Ditto - «| Mahrattas. . . .| — —|—| — _ _ 2,800 
—p. 417. 


‘In the fifty days during which the sicge was protracted, the British loss in defeating the attempt to storm 
was only four Europeans killed and two sepoys wounded. 

+ This nnmber includes the sick; the number that actually repulsed the storm on the 14th November amounting 
to 80 Europeans and 120 sepoys. 

* On the 14th November; there arc no means of ascertaining previous casualtics, 

4 Of these 150 were French. 

* ‘Lhe powers of the governor and council of Calentta, in civil and commercial affairs, were preserved to them, but 
in all military matters Clive was invested with independent authority. 

‘ Some say 35,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry; also forty Frenchmen with four light pieces of artillery. 

« One of the remarkable events of this Wate was the capture of Monsieur Law, who, with a few French troops, 
had hitherto been the chief support of the native armies against the English. 

* Worked by 170 Kuropeans. 

§ Exclusive of large bodies of irregular cavalry. 

i Of these 2,000 were drowned in the Carammassa. 

* This includes sixteen missing. 

' The number is stated between 40,000 and 50,000. | 

™ This was the whole force employed in the siege; the two divisions which carricd the place did not number more , 
than 4,000 men. 
* These numbers inelude the casualtics during the whole period of the siege, from 4th April to 4th May. | 


° The number estimated to have fallen in the assault. 
® Exclusive of the Rajah of Berar's infantry and Sindia’s irregular corps. 
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Kuemy. British Army Killed und Wounded. aad | 
—— == | Knemy. r 
‘ : : a W walang e aie a & se 
: ; j 3 ; F i ¥ British 
& 3 FI Total eens: if EBrOpuans. 3 3 3 re Commander. 
a = oni : ‘4 |Total. *% (|Fotal.| = a oot 
iS) a ecm! (2 OMT son. | 3 2 B 1% 
cers. | “A cers, w, al C e 
9} 3,000|7,150'| 10,150 1 | 45] 30) ze | 2} 225 227% | 40,0" 8| Captain (afterwards 
Lord) Clive. 
a 18,000) 60,000)58,000) — 6 16 22a\ee 10 36 48 60/0 50 | Clive. 
32- 
pds. 
— | 10,000) 10,000) 20,000) — |} —] — —- |—-] - _ — —_— — | — | Major Carnac. 
— | 20,000] 8,000) 28,000; — — — — _ — _ — — = 17") Major Adams. 
_ 60,/000 60,000; — {| —]; — — }|-| — _ _ = — | 100] Ditto. 
—} — |10,000) 10,000) — | —| — _ _— — — =< — | — | Major Carnac. 
kill. &/wond 
—_ 40,/000 40,000) — |;—| — — |-— 84|7 = 4,0)00i 133 | Major Munro. 
= 40,000 {40,000) — ;—| — 45¢) —] — = 98 2,0/00 — { Gencral Stuart. 
kill. &|wond 
= 45,1000! 45,000) — | —|] — — |-— |G — 2,0100 — } General Harris. 
—-|-— — |48,000) 22 |18f |} 119} 822° | 45 | 622] 420 |1,087* aie — | Lord Harris. 
=i = _ — G 4\9 55 | 11 19/4 205 2,0,00 981 | General (afterwards 
| Lord) Lake. 
—-|—- — |19,000) 5 10/2 107 | 11 33/5 346 8,0/00 68 | General Lake. 
Mis|sing § 
— | 35,000) 10,500/45,500r] 93 40)3 426 | 30 1,1)06 1,186 }1,2003 | — 98 | Gl. Wellesley (Duke 
Mis|sing 18 of Ae 
72 | 4,500) 9,000) 13,500) 11 1G6}1 ge || 2 62)6 651 | 7,000 | — 711 Gencral Lake. 
= — _ _ — 416 — i) 201 300 _ _ 88} General Wellesley. 
kill. &|wond. 
= || = — — a _ Z 12/3 125) — _ 52} Colonel Stevenson. 
kil, &]wond. 
= — 115000) 6 J—}] — =, || l7 62/1 638 |2,000" | — 87] Major-general Fra- 
ser. 
—i || = _ o 2,42} — 43)13] 71) — wel — — 100) Lord Lake. 
=|) = _ _ & | 388 42 85] 23] 183) 165} 871) — — | — | Lord Lake. 
kill. &]wond. 
=| = = _ 3 }—] -— — |} 15 57)3 588 | — = || — || yim, 
=| = _ _ 1 [48] 113] 162; 27 | 456] 556] 782) — — | — } Ditto. 
—-|-— — — 6 | 68 56 | 195 | 27) 452} 452] 862) — — || = || be, 
=| = _ 400) 6 4 23 82 | 15 60} 163] 225) — — | — | Major-gencral Gib- 
lespie. 
== _ 550 15 18 37 7 215 | 231] 443 48.0 — | Colonel Mawbey. 
—|—- — |12,000) 3 4] 11 { 46) 1 19] 156] 176 solo — | Majer-general Och- 
terlony. 
—|] — — |25,000) — | 17 2 i || i 65 1} 67 50/0 — | Licutenant - colonel 
B. Burr. 


a A Jarge number of the wounded were scattered over the country. 

' The amount of the British force is not stated; it must, however, have be. 0 considerable, as a junction had been 
effected between the forces ef General Wellestey and Colonel Stevenson. ‘The force placed at the disposal of the former, 
at the commencement of the campaign, amounted te 9,000 ; that of the latter to 8,000 men 

* Major-gencral Fraser’s force consisted of EL.M's. 76th regiment, the Company's European regiment, and four 
battalions of sepoys, exclusive of two battalions left for the protection of the baggage. The strength of the four 
battalions and the two Kuropean regiments engaged in the attack, may be estimated at the amount stated in the Table. 

‘ Thorn says twenty-four battalions of infantry, besides a considerable body of horse. Captain Thornton states 
that the cavalry, swelled by numerous adventurers, amounted to 60,000, to which were added 15,000 well-disciplined 
inten The numbers specified in the Table are those of the infantry alone. 

» Besides a large number drowned in a morass. 

ae This number has reference only to the strength of the storming party. Lord Lake appears to have been present 
with his whole army, which eonemeed of upwards of 10,000 men. 

* The enemy's extensive intrenchments were occupied by a large force, but the numbers are not stated. The troops 
ae represented to have consisted of several of the Rajah of Bhurtpoor's battalions, and the remaining iofantry of 

olear. 

* This number comprises only the stormiog party. See Note to Deeg. . 

__7 The Bombay division, consisting of four battalions of sepnys, 11.M's. S6th regiment, eight companies of the 65th, 
with a tronp of Bombay cavalry, and 500 irregular horse, had now joincd Lord Lake's force before Bhurtpoor. 
__* Sir David Ochtcrlony had a force of near 20,000 men, including three European regiments. He divided this force 
into four brigades, with two of which he marched to Muckwanpoor. 
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Usual Name of Under Enemy against 
Date. Battle or whose Ad- whom 
Place. ministration. Fought. 


Seetabuldee; near 
Nagpoor—p. 418. 
Mahidpoor, p. 420 
Corygaum, De- 
fence of—p. 418. 
Ashtee Combat— 
p. £19. 
Talneir, Storm of 
Soonee Battle .. 
Chanda Assault . 
Malligaum taken 
by Storm. 
Satunwarree Fort; 
unsnecessful at- 


26th and 27th 
Nov., 1817. 

21st Dec., 1817 
Ist Jan., 1815 


20th Feb., 1818 


27th Feb., 1818 
17th April,1S18 
20th May, 1818 
18th to 29th 
May, 1818. 

Sth to 10th 
June, 1818. 


taek. 
Nowah; Hydera- 
bad, 
Asseerghur taken 
by Storm—p.420, 


31st Jan., 1819 
9th April, 1819 
10th June, 1824 


30th Get., 1824 
18th Jan., 1826 


Kemendine, p, 424 
Martaban—p. 425 
Bhurtpoor Storm- 
ing—p. 427. 
Melloone Storm- 
ing—p. 427. 
Ghuznee Capture 
—p. 436. 
Kelat ; in Beloo- 
chistan. 
Jellalabad Defence 


19th Jan., 1826 
28rd July, 1839 
13th Nov., 1839 
7th April, 1842 


13th Sep., 1842 
lith Feb., 1843 


Tezeen Battle 
Meanee ; Sinde— 
p. 4d1. 
Hyderabad; Sinde 
. 452. 
Puniar; Gwalior 
—p. 462. 
Maharajpoor — p. 
452. 
Moodkee ; left bank 
of Sutlej—p. 45+. 
Ferozshah; onthe 


24th Mar. 1843 
29th Dec.,1843 | Pur 
29th Dee., 1843 
18th Dee.,1845 


2ist and 22nd 


Dee., 1845. Sutlej—p. 454. 

28th Jan.,1846 | Aliwal; on the 
Sutlej. 

10th Feb., 1846 | Sobraon; on the 
Sutlej. 

2nd Jan., 1849 } Mooltan, Siege of . 

18th Jan., 1849 | Chillianwalla ; in 
the Punjah. 

2st Feb., 1849 | Gujerat; in the 
Punjab, 

14th Apr., 1852] Rangoon ..... 

npg WP 5 o|| EHING «6 ono cn 

Mee. S52 lnchitmememsaemene 


Marquis Hast-| Mahrattas . 


ings. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditton 
Lord Amherst 
Ditto ee 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Lord Auck- 
land. 
Ditto 

Lord Ellen- 
borough. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Lord 


dinge. 
Ditto 


War- 


Ditto 2s 
Ditto 
Lord 


housie. 
Ditto 


Dal- 


Ditto 


Ditto. 6. oor 
Arabs in pay of 
Peishwa. 

Peishwa 

Arahs ‘ 
Mahrattas . 

Ditto. oe, & 
Arabs in Native em- 
ploy. 

Mahrattas 


Arab Garrison 
Sindia’s Command- 
ant, Jeswunt Rao 
Laar. 

Burmese 

DiOG « s w  S 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor 
Burniese 

Afghans 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto - 
Leloochecs 


Ditto . 
Mahrattas (Sindia) 
Ditto. 


Seiks, under Rajah 
Lall Sing. 


. | Seiks 


Seiks, under Run- 
joor Sing. 

Seiks 

Seiks, under Mool- 

raj. 

Sciks 

Ditto . 

Burmese. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Strength of British Army. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL BATTLES AND SIEGES 


Enropeans. 


Native. 

Artillery. b ra Pa 4 

ee | 2 i 

Guns. S é a & E 

ot S| Sie = = 

— |e) = a 

100 —j}— — _ 

40;—|—| — _ — 
_ 3,850 | — §,5,00 
65 5,|674 | — 12,0,53 

47/—}—] — _ — 

90} —}—| — -— - 
150 | — | 16, 000 17,000 

125 |—}—| — _ _ 

9% }—|]—-) — = _ 


«In Col. Blacker’s Memoir, p. 18, Ilolear's farce is estimated at 20,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 


>» The numbers here giveu have reference to the strength of the cavalry. 


been a detachment of horse artillery. 


ln 


Total. 


2,000 
14,000 
12,350 
Rego 
10,000 
16,224 
32,000 
22,000 
95,000 


addition to this, there appears to have 


¢ The force consisted of 1,000 native cavalry, a troop of horse artillery, 1 company of Muropean foot artillery, 
3,000 native infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, with three 18-pounders, four brass 12’s, six howitzers, and twelve 


6-pounders. 
4 Native garrison. 
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Knemy, British Army Killed and Wounded z 
— —- Enemy. & 
; : illed. my Byoeoied, _ E Niume of 
q m. ti ee. ’ * aa : : o Dritish 
rc} § g Total, miceeans. 4 yes ge & =) | 2 ft Commander. 
ie 3 Ot & & |Total. Oni Total.) 3 | = 
o 4 ue 3 a | Men. %, 2 3 Ss 
cer. | S| 4, cers 2 | & |e 
12,000] 8,000} 20,000 { 1210 121 Th 23.0 | 211 | 30/0 — ; Mientenant - colonel 
| il. Seot. 
an || <= = . 3 Wit im | eee 566 | Got 7,000 63} E.-gen. SirT. Flisbop. 
|. Ss 4 rag GL} 3 113 in) | — | — | Captain Staunton 
— |} 9,000) — 9,000; — | —|] — 19); Lh} — _ _ 2010 — | Sir Lioncl Smith 
=|) = — 300} 2 5) — ) 1/3 1s 25}0 — | L.-gen.Sir T. Hislop. 
ae |e = = ee a ee —| — — Ou 1,6/00 5' Colonel Adams. 
—-|— — | 2,000) 1 1/2 WwW] 4 5 53 2U10 == || Wiis, 
ys = Bou") 5 29 ‘ 7 163 i — | — | Lieutenant - colonel 
| MacDowcll. 
—|— _— 250) 1 1/0 Wh ol Tt 76] — — | — | Major Lamb. , 
—|— = 600} — |—}) — 2 || (G V7} 180 40/0 — | Major Pitman. 
Si = 1,850) 1 416 47 | 9 207 266 43 93 |119) Brigadier - general 
Dovecton. 
a = il 5 = fol] = — |—| — — _— 15,0 — | Sir A. Campbell. 
= || — = 3,500} — |—| — gd || 4 13 Wy o— — | — | Colonel Godwin. 
i = _ — | 62) 4 103 | —| 283] 183 | 466 4,000 — | Lord Combermere 
=|. — — |10,000) — }|—| — G) 3 17 20 — | — | SirArehibald Camp- 
bell. 
=) = 3,000; — |—| — 7wy—}] — — 70 | 514] — | — | Sir John Keane. 
— = } 2,000) 1 3)1 32) 8 99 107 | 400 | — | — } Major-general Will- 
shire. 
=| — | eon) = ee = = = = = = — | — | Sir Robert Sale. 
—|— — | 16,000; — |}—]} — 32] 3 eae 13 = — | — | General Pollnek. 
i} — — | 38,000; 6 60 66 | 13 201 ali 5,000 — | Sir Charles Napier 
kill, &) wond 
=| = = — 2/—}] — — | 10 255 _ _ — | — | Ditto. 
—-|— — |{12,000) — |—|] — 35} — |} — —- 182 | — — 24] Major-general Grey 
106) — — |18,000;) — |—| — 13 }—] — _ 684 30/00 56 | Lord Gough. 
2) — — | 12,000) 16 20:0 216 | 48 609 657 | — | — |} —| Ditto 
| — |35,000) 48 {8 206 | 694 | 1,1/03 618 [1,721 |] — — | 88) Ditto. 
— | = — |19,000) — |—| — 6), —}] — _ 413) — — | O68; Sir 11. Smith. 
=| = — |34,000); — }|}—; — 320} —} — — [2,063 | — — | — | Lord Gough. 
i |e = — = | = el = = — — General Whish. 
= || = — 60,000 26 731 7a7 | 66 1,146 1612 4,0 00 12} Lord Gough. 
59} — — |[60,000) 6 87 We ee 65,8 682} — — | 57) Ditto. 
—|—- — = |e = |=] = = = = — | —' General Godwin. 
— — _ — — _ _ 1 —_ —_ | — — 
| * This was the number of men of whieh the storming party was composed. 

f The British foree present at the conelusion of the siege, consisted of—horse artillery, one troop and a-half; native 
eavalry, eight squadrons; foot artillery, five companies; Muropean infantry, two battalions and a-half; native infantry. 
eleven and a-half battalions ; irregular horse, 5,000; sappers and miners, thirteen companics: and probably exceeded, in 
the ageregate, the amount stated in the Table. 

e The strength of the storming party. 

ve above Table was prepared by order of the Court of Dircetors, at the request of the Author. The particalars 
whieh should appear in the columns left blank, cannot be furnished with perfeet accuracy.) 


CHAPTER II. 


TOPOGRAPHY—MOUNTAINS AND PASSES—RIVERS—PLATEAUX—PROVINCES AND 
CHIEF TOWNS—CLIMATE AND DISEASES—GEOLOGY—SOIL—MINERALOGY. 


Asta, — the largest and most diversified 
quarter of the globe, has for its central 
southern extremity a region of unsurpassed 
grauceur, comprising lofty mountains, large 
rivers, extensive plateaux, and wide-spread 
valleys, such as are not to be found within a 
like area in any other seetion of the earth. 
This magnificent territory, known under the 
general designation of India,* is in the form 
of an irregular pentagon, with an extreme 
extent, from north to south and from east 
to west, of 1,800 miles ; a superficial area of 
1,500,000 square miles; and a well-defined 
boundary of 9,000 English miles. 

The geographical position of India possesses 
several advantages. Ou the north, it is sepa- 
rated from China, Tibet, and Independent 
Tartary, for a distance of 1,800 miles, by the 
Himalayan ehain and prolongations termed 
the Hlindoo-Koosh, whose altitude varies 
from 16,000 to 27,000 feet (three to five 
miles), through whieh there is only one pass 
aecessible to wheeled carriages (Bamian.) 
This gigantic wall has at its base an equally 
extended buttress, the sub-Eimalaya and 
Sewalik hills, with, in one part, an inter- 
vening irregular plateau (Tibet) of 90 to 150 
miles wide; on the /Vesf, the Hindoo-Koosh 
is connected by the low Khyber ranges with 
the lofty Sufied-Koh, and its conjoint the 
Suliman mountains, whieh rise 10,000 feet, 
hke a mural front, above the Indus valley, 


, and have a southerly course of 400 miles; 


the Suliman are connected by a transverse 
chain with the Bolan mountains, which pro- 
eeed nearly due south for 250 miles, and be- 
come blended with the Keertar, Jutteel, and 
Lukkee hills; the latter terminating in the 
promontory of Cape Monze, a few tiles 
to the north-west of the Indus month. 
This western boundary of 900 miles, snp- 
ports the table-lands which constitute a large 
part of Afghanistan and Belooehistan; to 
these there are four principal ascents—the 
Khyber, Gomul, Bolan, and Gundava passes, 
readily defensible against the strategetic 


* See p. 13 for origin of word: old geographers 
designate the country as India wzthin (S.W. of), and 
beyond (S.E. of) the Ganges. 

{ The reader is requested to bear in mind through- 


movements of any formidable enemy. On 


the Kas?, an irregular series of mountains, | 


hills, and highlands, extend from the source 
of the Brahmapootra, along the wild and un- 
explored regions of Naga, Munneepoor, and 
Tipperah, through Chittagong and Arracan 
to Cape Negrais (the extremity of the You- 
madoung range), at the mouth of the Ira- 
waddy river; to the southward and east- 
ward of Pegu and Martaban, the Tenasserim 


ridge commences about one hundred miles . 


distant from the eoast, and prolongs the 
boundary to the Straits of Malacca, along 
the narrow strip of British territory which 
fronts the Bay of Bengal. 
this eastern frontier is 1,500 miles, and it 
forms an effectual barrier against aggression 
from the Burmese, Siamese, or Malays, with 
whose states it is conterminous. On the 
South, the shores of the above-described ter- 


The length of - 


ritory are washed by the Bay of Bengal, the | 


Straits of Malacea, the Indian Ocean, and 
the Arabian Sea, for 4,500 miles. The 


natural frontiers of this extensive region | 


may be thus summarily noted :—north, 
along the Himalaya, 1,800; west, along 
Afghanistan, &c., 900; east, along Burmah, 
Siam, &e., 1,800: total by land, 4,500; by 
sea, 4,500 = 9,000 English miles. 


No pen-and-ink description can convey — 


an adequate idea of India as a whole; the 
miud may comprehend separate features, 
but must fail to realise at one view a 
eomplete portraiture, especially if devoid of 
unity of configuration: in several countries 
a mountain ridge and a main conduit form 
an outline, around which the chief topogra- 
phical peeuliarities may be grouped; but the 
region before us eontains several lines of 
great length and elevation, with diverse axis 
of perturbation, and declinations to three of 
the cardinal points, causing numerous rivers, 
flowing S.W. (Indus); S.E. (Ganges); S. 
(Brahmapootra and Irawaddy); W. (Ner- 


budda, Taptee, and Loonee) ; 1. (Godavery, . 


Kistnah, Cauvery, and Mahanuddy) ; and in 


out this work, that round numbers are used to convey 
a general idea, easy to be remembered; they must 
be viewed as approximative, and not arithmetically 
precise. Indian statistics are still very imperfect. 


GRANDEUR, BEAUTY, AND VARIETY OF INDIAN SCENERY. 


other direetions according to the course of 
the mountain-ranges and the dip of the 
land towards the oeean, by which the river 
system is ercated and defined, 

Irrespective of the circumseribing harriers, 
and of the bones and arterics (hills and 
streams) which constitute the skeleton of 
Hindoostan, three features, distinctively dchi- 
neated, deserve brief notice. ‘The snowy 
ranges on the north give origin to two 
noble rivers, which, as they issue from 
the lesser Himalaya, are scparated by a 
shghtly elevated water-shed, and roll through 
widely diverging plains—the one in a south- 
easterly direetion to the Bay of Bengal, 


_ the other south-westerly to the Arabian 


sea; cach swollen by numerous conflucnts 
which, altogether, drain or irrigate an arca 
equal to about half the superficies of India 
Proper, The Gangetie plain is 1,000, that 
of the Indus (including the Punjab), 800 
miles in length; the average breadth of 


| either, 300 miles; the greater part of both 
"not 500 fect above the sca; the height no- 


where exeecding 1,000 fcet. Intermediate, 
and bifureating the valleys of the main 
arteries, there is an irregular platean, extend- 
ing from north to south for 1,000, with a 
breadth varying from 300 to 500 miles, and 
a height ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. Midway between Cape 
Comorin and Cashmere, this table-land is 
bisected from west to east, for 600 miles, by 
the narrow Nerbudda valley: the northern 
section, of an oblong shape, comprising 
Malwa, East Rajpootana, and Bundeleund, 
has for its south-castern and north-western 
buttresses the Vindhya and Arravulli ranges, 
and a declination towards the Jumna and 
Dooab on the north-east, and to the Guzerat 
plain on the sonth-west: the southern sec- 
tion, constituting what is crroncously* termed 
the Peninsula, contains the Deccan, Mysoor, 
Berar, and adjoining districts ; forms a right- 
angled triangle,t supported on the north by 
the Sautpoora mountains, and on cither side 
by the Western and Eastern Ghauts and 
their prolongations; the declination is from 
the westward to the castward, as shown by 
the courses of the Godavery and Kistnah, 
These promincnt physical characteristics 


* There is no partial insulation—no isthmus. 

+ The northern and western sides are ahout 900 
miles in length; the eastern 1,100. 

$A full description of the geography of India 
| would require a yolume to itself; but the tabular 

views here given, and now for the first time pre- 

pared, will, with the aid of the maps, enable the reader 
, to trace out the topography of the country. 
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may be thus recapitulated. Ist. The extensive 
mountain circumvallation, east to west, from 
the Irawaddy to the Indus, 2nd. The two 
grcat and nearly level plains of the Ganges 
and Indns, 3rd. The immense undulating 
plateau, of 1,000 miles long, in a straight 
line from the Jumna to the Cauvery. ‘To 
these may be added a low coast-line of 4,500 
miles, skirted on cither side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Malabar shore of the 


tndian Occan, by receding Ghauts and other | 


lofty ranges, backed by inland ridges of 
hills, and mountains traversing the land in 
diverse directions, such as the Vindhya, 
Sautpoora, and Arravulli. These salient fea- 
tures comprise many varieties of scencry ; 
but for the most part wide-spread landscapes 
extend on the ecast,—teeming with animal 
and vegetable life ; sandy wastes on the west, 
where the wild ass obtains scanty provender ; 
on the north, an arctic region, whose snowy 
solitudes are relicved from perpetual stillness 
hy voleanic fires bursting from ice-capt peaks; 
on the south, luxuriant valleys, verdant with 
perpetual summer; a rocky coast at Katty- 
war, swampy sunderbunds at Bengal, jungly 
ravines in Berar, and fertile plains in Tan- 
jore;—Aere Nature in sternest aspect,—there 
in lovelicst form,—everywhere some dis- 
tinctive beanty or peculiar grandeur: while 
throughont the whole ure seattered numer- 
ous citics aud fortresses on river-bank or 
ocean-shore, adorned with Hindoo and Mos- 
lem architecture, cave temples of wondrous 
workmanship, idolatrous slirines, and Mo- 
hammedan mausoleums, wrought witb untir- 
ing industry and singular artistic skill; cyelo- 
pean walls, tanks, and ruius of extraordinary 
extent, and of unknown origin and date ; 
but whose rare beauty even the ruthless 
destroyer, Time, has not wholly obliterated, 
These and many other peculiarities contri- 
bute to render India a land of romantic in- 
terest, which it is quite beyond the assigned 
limits of this work to depict: all within its 
scopet being a brief exposition of the various 
mountain-ranges and passes, the platcaux, 
the river system, coast-line, islands, &c., with 
an cnumeration of the principal cities and 
towns, which are more numerous and popu- 
lous than those of continental Europe.§ 


§ Autumnal tourists, in search of health, pleasure, 
or excitement, and weary of the beaten paths of the 
Seine and Rhine, might readily perform, in six 
months (September to March), the overland route 
to and from India,—examine the leading features of 
this ancient and far-famed land, judge for themselves 
of its gorgeous beauty, and form some idea of the man- 
ners and customs of its vast and varied population. 
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citics and towns in India would occupy 
several volumes: all that can here be given 
is a brief note on some of the best known.t 


Caleutta,—on the left bank of the Hooghly, about 
100 m. from the sea; present seat of supreme gov- 
ernment; a village when aequired by the English 
in 1700. Length, abont 4$ m.; breadth, 14 m.; 
area, nearly 8 sq m. Beyond the Mahratta Ditch 
{an intrenehment intended as a defence against 
the incurslons of the Mahrattas), are the suburhs 
of Chitpoor, Nundenbagh, Bahar-Simlah, Sealdah, 
Kutally, Ballygunge, Bhowaneepoor, Allipoor, and 
Kidderpoor. On the opposite side of the river lie 
the villages of Seebpoor, Howrah, and Sulkea. The 
city is defended by Fort William, a large and strong 
fortress, built on a plain, of an octagonal form, some- 
what resembling that of Antwerp: it mounts 619 
guns. 

In May, 1850, the population of Caleutta, ex- 
clusive of suburbs, was 413,182; number of resi- 
dences, 62,565; of huts, 49,415. Among the publie 
buildings are the Government-house, a magnificent 
strueture; the Town-hall, a handsome edifiee; the 
Supreme Court of Judieature, the Madrissa and 
Ilindoo colleges, Metcalfe Nall, and the Ochterlony 
monument. Ahout three miles below the eity, on 
the Ifowrah side, there are extensive botanical 
gardens, laid out with good taste and effect. 

The most elevated part of Culeutta (Clive-street) is 
only thirty feet above the sea-level at low-water. It 
appears to me very probable that the whole city will 
some day be submerged by the shifting beds of the 
Hooghly or Ganges. 

Madras,— onthe Coromandel enast, eonsists of three 
broad streets, running north and south, dividing the 
town into four nearly equal parts; they are well 
built, and eontain the prineipal European shops. 
On the beach is a line of publie offices, including the 
Supreme Court, the Custom-house, the Marine Board 
Offiee, and the offiees and storehouses of the prinei- 
pal European merchants. ‘The other buildings are, 
the Mint, the Roman Catholie Cathedral, the Chureh 
Mission Chapel, Armenian Chureh, Trinity Chapel, 
the General llospital, and Medical Sehool. Fort St. 
George is ia form an irregular polygon, somewhat of 
a semicirele, of whieh the sea-face, which is well 
armed with heavy guns, is nearly a diameter. 

No part is probably more than twenty feet above 
the sea-level. Population, 720,000, ineluding the 
Black ‘Town and suburbs. 

Bombay.—The old town, built on the island, is 
about 2 m. in circuit, and strongly fortified; the 
recent inerease of the calibre of the guns has com- 

leted the means of defenee. Few remarkable build- 

ings. There is a Government-house, an excellent 
dockyard and foundry for steam-vessels, a church 
within the fort, and one on the island of Colaba, 
where there are considerable cantonments: several 
banks, insuranee companies, the Steam Navigation 
Company, Bombay branch of Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Geographical Society, &e.; and the leading merchants 
have their offices within the fort. Population, 
566,119, including the widely-scattered suhurbs, 

Agra,—formerly a large city; the old walls remain, 
and mark ont a space extending along the Jumna, 

* The several positions of these places, and their eleva- 
tion, will be given in a Topographical Index. 

+ Full details will be found ia Thornton's excellent 
Gazetteer. 
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Purncivan Crries.*—A description of the | about 4 m. in length, with a breadth of 3 m.; the area 


is about II sq.m; but not one-half is at present oc- 
eupied. There is one wide street running from the 
fort in a north-westerly direction. ‘The houses are 
built chietly of red sandstone. Within the fort is the 
palace of Shah Jehan, and his hall of audience; the 
Motce Masjid or carl Mosque, and other structures, 
The celebrated Tajmahal, or mansolcum of Shah 
Jehan, is outside the eity, and about a mile east 
of the fort. Adjacent to the city, on the west, is the 
Government-house, the official residenee of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North Western Provinces, 
Population, 66,000. 


aAhmedabad,—on the left bank of the Saburmuttee, | 


53 m. in eireumferenee, surrounded by a high wall, 
with irregular towers every fifty yards. ‘rhe noblest 


architeetural relie is the Jumma Masjit or Great | 


Mosque, bullt by Ahmed Shah of Guzerat, the 
founder of the city. Near the eity wall is a tank a 
mile in circumferenee. Vopulation said to amount 
to 30,000. 

Ajmere,—a city of great antiquity and celebrity— 
situate in a picturesque valley, surrounded by hills, 
on the base and slope of one of which the town is 
built. A wall of stone, with five strong gateways 
(all on the north and west sides), surround it. The 
town eontains several large mosques and temples. 
Some of the streets are wide and handsome. The 
honses of the wealthy are spacious, and generally 
well built: the habitations of the poorer classes are 
more commodious than ordinary. The strong fort 
of Taraghur, with a walled cireumference of 2 m., 
surmounts the hill rising ahove the city: it contains 
two tanks, and commands another outside. 

Allahabad,—at the contluence of the Ganges 
(here 14 m. wide) and Jumna, (2 of a m. in width.) 
The fort on the east and south rises direetly from the 
water, and is in form a bastioned quinquangle, 
2,500 yards in circuit, and of great strength. ‘he 
town extends alnng the Jumna, to the west of the 
fort. Notwithstanding the advantageous position, it 
is an ill-built and poverty-stricken place. ‘The Jumma 
Masjit is a stately building, but without much orna- 
ment. Population, 70000. [This ought to he the 
seat of Supreme Government for India.] 

Almora.—Principal place of the British district of 
Kumaon, situate on the crest of a ridge running from 
east to west, consists principally of one street, ¢ ofa m. 
long, seenred by agate at each end, and forming two 
bazaars, divided from each other hy Fort Almora, 
and by the site of the ancient palace of the rajahs of 
Kumaon, now oceupied by a gaol. Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans and Brahmins, are 
scattered along each face of the mountain below the 
town. Fort Moira is at the western extremity, and 
adjoins the military lines. 

AAmritsir.—aA walled city, about half-way between 
the Beas and Ravee rivers. It owes its importanca 
toa Tudao or reservoir, which Ram Das eaused to be 
made here in 1581, and named it Amrita Saras, or 
“fount of immortality.” Tt is a square, of 150 paces, 
containing a great body of water, pure as crystal, 
though multitudes bathe in it: it is supplied, appa. 
rently, from natural springs. na small island in 
the middle isa temple, to whieh are attached 500 or 
600 priests. On this island Ram Das (the founder) is 
said to have spent his life in a sitting posture. City 
very populous and extensive; streets narrow; houses 
lofty. Manufactures—claths, silks, and shawls. There 
is besides a very extensive transit trade, and con. 
siderable monetary transactions. Most striking ob- 


| in breadth. 


ject, the fortress Govinghur; its great height and 
heavy batteries, rising one above the other, giving it 
a very imposing appearance. Population, 80,000 or 
90,900. 

Bangalore—Town tolerably well built, has a goad 
bazaar, and is inelosed by a wall, a ditch, aud a 
broad fence of thorns and bamboos. Fort oval, con- 
structed of strang masonry: within it is the palace of 
Tippoo Sultan, a large building of mud. Manufac- 
tures—cotton and silk; but the present importance of 
the place results from its being the great British 
military establishment for the territory of Mysoor. 
The eantonment is nearly 24 m. in length, and 1 m. 
Population, 60,000. 

Bareilly,—situate in a pleasant and well-wooded 
country in the N.W. provinces. It is a considerable 
town, the principal street or bazaar being nearly 2 m. 


| long, has a brisk and lucrative commerce, and some 


manufactures, of which the principal is that of house 
furniture, cotton-weaving, muslins, silks, jewellery, 
gold, silver, and metal working, besides numerous 
others. Population, 92,208. Cantonment at southside 
of town, near the new fort, which is quadrangular, 
and surrounded by a ditch: it is the head-quarters 
for the Rohileund division. 

Baroda,—situate near the river Biswamintri, which 
is here crossed by a stone bridge. The town is sur- 
rounded by numerous groves containing many 
mosques, mausolea, and tombs of Mussulmen, which 
give an impressive solemnity to the scene. The for- 
tfications, of no great Strength, consist of slight 
walls, with towers, and several double gateways. 
Town intersected and divided inta four equal quar- 
ters, by two spacious streets, meeting in the centre, 
at a market-place. Mouses, in general, very high, 
and huilt of wood. Population, 140,000. 

Beejapoor.—Vhe walls, which are of hewn stone 
and very lofty, are entire, but inside all is desolation. 
The deep moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the palaces in the citadel, attest its former mag- 
nificence. The Great Mosque is a grand edifice, and 


| the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah, remarkable for 


elegant and graceful architecture. he chief fea- 
ture of the scene is the mausoleum of Mohammed 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye from every 
point of view. The fort has a rampart flanked hy 
109 towers. The works surrounding jt, and the 
citadel in the interiar, are very strongly huilt; the 
parapets are 9 ft. high, and 3 ft. thick. The ditch 
is from 40 to 50 ft. in breadth, and about 18 deep: 
the curtains, which appear to rise from the bottom 
of it, vary from 30 to 40 ft. high, and 24 {t. thick. 
A revetted counterscarp is discernible, the circuit of 
which is 64 m., and its ground-plan deviates little 
from a circle. To the westward of the fort there is 
a vast mass of ruins, from the numerous edifices of 
every description scattered around. Beejapoor was 
evidently one of the greatest cities in India. It was 
formerly divided into several quarters, one of which 
is 6 m. in circumference. Among the various won- 
ders of this ruined capital, is the gun called Malik- 
i-Maidan, or “ the King of the Plain,” one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance in the world. 
Beekaneer,—capital of the Rajpoat state of the 
same name, viewed from without presents the 
appearance of a great and magnificent city. The 
wall, which is built of stane, is 84 m. in circuit, 16 to 
30 ft. high (including parapet), 6 ft. thick, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a ditch 15 ft. deep and 
20 ft. wide; there are five gates and three sally-parts. 
The interior exhibits a rather flourishing appearance ; 
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many good houses, neat and uniform, with red walls, 
and white doors and windows. Eighteen wells 
within the city; depth of eaeh about 240 ft. Citadel 
situate 3am. N.E, of the city, and quite detached 


from it; defences, about 2 of a m.incircuit, constructed | 
4a 


of good masonry. ‘The rajali’s residence occupies 
nearly the whole of the inside. Population, stated 
by Boileau and ‘Tod, 60,000. 

Belyaum,—Southern Mahratta country. Fort of 
an oval ground-plan, 1,000 yards long, 700 broad, 
and surrounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, eut 
in very hard ground. In 1848, the inhabitants 
formed a committee, and in four months recon- 
structed all the roads of the town, extending to a 
length of hetween 9 and 10 m. Belgaum was 
selected as the site of the educational institution for 
the instruetion of the sons of natives of rank: in 
February, 1853, the number of pupils exceeded 50. 

Bellary.—vhe fort, or furtified rock, round which 
the cantonment is situate, is a hill of granite: length, 
1,150 yards; height, 450 ft.; circumference, 2 m.; 
eastern and southern sides precipitous; western face 
slopes graduaily towards plain. Lower fort, }.am. in 
diameter, contains barracks, arsenal, and commissariat 
stores, church, two tanks, and several on the top af 
the rock. Native population in 1836, exclusive of 
military, 30,426. 

Benares,—on the Ganges, 3 m. long, 1 m. broad, 
Streets very narrow, and access gained to the river 
by noble ghauts, extending along the bank of the 
river, in the city. Numerous Llindoo temples, which 
render it a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Popula- 
tion, 300,000. 

Bhagwlpoor,—on the right bank of the Ganges 
here 7 m. wide during the rains. Though repre. 
sented to be 2 m. long and 1 broad, it is a poor. 
place, consisting of scattered market-places, meanly 
built; it is, however, ornamented by Muropean resi- 
dences and by mosques. Cavalry barracks, occa. 
sionally accupied; 4 m. from them are those of a 
native corps formed of the bighlanders (Senthals or 
Puharees) of the Rajmahal wilds. There is alsa a 
court of justice, a gaol, and an educational institution. 

Bhooj,—the capital of Cutch, at the base of a for- 
tified hill, When viewed from the north, has an im- 
posing appearance. Rajah’s palace, a castle of good 
masonry. A large tank has been excavated at the 
west end of the city. Population, abaut 20,000. 

Bhopal.—TYown surrounded by a wall of masonry 
about 2 m. in circuit, within which is also a fort of 
masonry. Outside, a large guaje or market, with 
wide straight streets. he fort af Futtyghur is on a 
rock S.W. from the town. S.W. of the fort is 
Bhopal Tal, or Lake, 44 m. long, 13m. broad: another 
tank, 2 m. long, is on the east. They are deep, and 
abound with alligators, hut both appear to be arti- 
ficial, The Bess river lias its rise in the former. 
Bhopal is the seat of the British politieal residency. 

Bhurtpoor.—Yown 3 m. long, t4 broad, and about 
8 in circumference. Its site is somewhat depressed ; 
and this circumstance, in a military point of view,, 
contributes to its strength; as the water of a neigh- 
bonring jhil, being higher than the ditch of the 


town, can be discharged into it in such a volume, as, 


to render it unfordable, The defences are now 

shapeless piles of mud.* This measure of repair was 

permitted to the young he after attaining ma- 

jority, in 1844, and the walls allawed to be main- 

tained in a condition (in the rajah’s words) “ to keep 

out thieves and wild beasts :” and the town itself ia 
* See Historical Section, 1805-'6, and 1824.'5., 
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merely a great collection of hovels; but it is a 
thriving ite having n trade in the Sambhur Lake 
salt. Dapulation estimated at 100,000, 

Burdwan,—on the left hank of the Dammoodnh. 
The rnjoh’s residence is a great collection of buildings 
of various sizes nnd enlours, and without symmetry 
or regulurity: the town an assemblage of crawded 
auburbs, wretched huts, n few handsome houses, but 
no temple of striking effect. Contiguous to the 
town is un artificin] picee of water, having nn esti- 
mated aren of 80 neres, and much frequented by the 
natives for bathing. Burdwan contains the civil 
establishment of the district, and two nglish schools. 

Cawnpoor,—on the right hank of the Ganges; 
area of the city, 690 ncres; contains ahout 11,000 
houses, and nearly 69,000 inhabitants. Populntian 
of cantonments, 19,975; making n total of 108,796, 
exclusive of the military. Commerce—busy and im- 
portant; the Ganges (whieh is here 500 yards wide 
when lowest, and I m. wide when swollen by the 
periodical rains) being navigable to the sea, a dis- 
tance of 1,000 m., and upwards to Sukertal, a distance 
of 300 m. 

Coimbatoor,—situate near the left bank of the 
Noyel, n tributary of the Canvery, in a dry and well- 
cultivated country, near the base of the Neilgherry 
group of mountnins. Streets wide, airy, nnd nently 
built; European quarter eastward of the town, and 
detuched from it. In the time of Hyder Ali it is 
said ta have contained 4,000 houses, but it suffered 
muck in the wars hetween the British and Mysoor. 

Cuttack,—situnted on a tongue of Innd near the 
bifureation of the Malanuddy. Fortificatians in a 
ruinous state, their materials fast disappearing, the 
stones being carried nway, and used in various publie 
works; among others, in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in the macadamization of the cantonment 
ronds. Within the fort is an old masque. Town 
straggling, and exhibits evident signs of decny. The 
Jumma Masjit, and the “ Kuddum Russaol,” Moslem 
buildings, are inelegant, and Brahminical temples 
small and ungraceful. Manufactures —hrass cnoking- 
vessels and shoes. Population estimated at 40,000. 

Dacca,—on the Burha Gunga, an offset of the Ko- 
niae or Jabuna; 4 m. long, and 14m. broad. It is 
at present a wide expanse of ruins. ‘he enstle of its 
founder, Shah Jehangir, the noble mosque be built, 
the palaces of the ancient newnubs, the factories and 
churches of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese, are 
all sunk into ruin, and avergrown with jungle. The 
city and suburhs nre stunted to possess ten bridges, 
thirteen ghnuts, seven ferry-stations, twelve bazaars. 
three public wells, a variety of buildings for fiscal 
and judicial purposes, a gaol and gaol-hospital, a 
lunatic asylum, and a native hospital. Population, 
200,000. 

Detht,—about 7m. in circumference, is inelnsed on 
three sides by a wall, and on the other, the river. 
Streets mostly narrow ; the principal one is 2 of a m. 
long, and 50 yds. wide, with good shops on ench side. 
Population, 137,977. 

Dinupoor.— Important military station on the right 
bank of the Ganges. Remarknble for the barracks, 
which are magnificent buildings, and of great extent. 
Church, spneious nnd handsome. 

Golconda.—Fortress and ruined city, in the Nizam’s 
dominions. Fortress ona rocky ridge of granite, is 
extensive, very strong, and in good repair, but is 
commanded within breaching distance. Being the 
depository of the treasures of the Nizam, and also 
used ns a state prison, it is very strictly guarded, and 


entrance cannot be obtained hy any but officials. The 
ancient mansolea form n group about, G00 yards from 
the fort, the stern features of the surrounding rocky 
ground heightening the impressiveness and grandeur 
of those astonishing buildings. These tomhs were 
erected at great expense, some of them heing said 
to have cost £150,000. ‘The diamonds of Goleonda 
have obtained great celebrity throughout the world. 
(See Minerals.) 

(fwalior,—the capital of the possessions of Sin- 
dia’s family. ‘The rack on which the celebrated til! 
Fort is situate, is completely isolated : greatest height 
nt the narth end, 342 ft. The approacli, hy means of 
steps cut in the rock, is so large, and of such gentle 
acclivity, that elephants easily ascend. The passage, 
protected by guns pointing down it, has a succession 
of seven gates. Within the enclosure there are 
several tanks, capnble of supplying an adequnte gar- 
rison, though 15,000 men a he required to man 
the defences. The town lies along the eastern base of 
the rock; it is large, but irregularly built, and con- 
tains n cannon-foundry, and gunpowder and firework 
mannfactory. 

Hurdwar, or sometimes Gangadwara, the “ Gate 
of the Ganges,”—a celehrated place of Hindno pil- 
grimnge. Town evidently of great antiquity, is 
situate close to the western hank; the foundations 
of many of the houses in the bed of the river. 

Hydrabad (Deccan.)—The ground plan is a 
trapezoid, the longest or north-western side of which, 
extending along the river Mussi, is about 22 m. 
in length; the south-eastern, 2 m.; the southern, 
1 m.; the south-western, 13m. A suburb on the 
river side communicates with the city hy a stone 
hridge. Streets, some paved; narrow; hauses close 
together, and displaying litde or no taste. ‘The 
most remarkable struetures are the princijin] mosque, 
und the British residency. Population, prohably not 
exceeding 200,000. 

Hydrabad (Sinde),—on the Gunjab hills, 4 m. from 
the Indus. Outline of fortress irregular, correspond- 
ing with the winding shape of the hills. Walls built 
of burnt bricks, thick at the base, but taper towards 
the top, nnd weakened hy loophales. here are 
about 5,000 honses; bazaar extensive, forming one 
street the entire length of the town. Manufactures— 
arms, and ornamental silks and cottons. Popula- 
tion (suppased), 24,000. 

Indore,—capital of the possessions of Iolcar’s 
family. Outline of city, nearly n square of 1,000 
yards; area, ahout 216 acres: ill-built, the houses 
disposed in irregular winding streets, constructed 
with sun-dried bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles 
laid on bamboos. It cantains a few mosques, but 
has no architectural pretensions. ‘Tbe British resi- 
dency, east of the town, has a pleasing scene. 

Jessulmere,—built at the base of the south end of 
a rocky range of hills. Ramparts and bastions of 
uncemented stone; circuit, about 24 m ; height, 14 
ft., including a parapet of 6 ft.; thickness of ram- 
parts, 4 ft.: these defences are in many places so 
obliterated by sand-drifts, that they may be crossed 
on horseback. There are four gateways and three 
sally-ports. Outline of citadel an irregular triangle, 
about 3ths of a mile in circumference; interior occu- 
pied by the palace, nnd several temples and dwell- 
ings. At the time of Boileau’s visit, in 1835, there 
were 6 guns, a large howitzer, and 3 field-pieces. 

Jeypoor,—in a small plain surrounded by hills on 
all sides, except the south. It is about 2 m. long, 
E. to W.; 1 m. broad, encompassed by a wall 


| 
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of masonry, with lofty towers and well-protected 
gateways, and considered to be the most regularly 
built of the cities laid down by native Indians. A 
main street, 2 m. long and 40 yards wide, extends 
from E, to W.; this is intersected by several streets 
of the same width; and at each point of intersection 
is a chauk or market-place; and the whole is por- 
tioned out into rectangular blocks, the palace and 
royal premises being in the centre. [Jouses in the 
principal streets are generally built of stone, and, 
with the fine temples, add to the architectural splen- 
dour of the town. Population, 300,000, 

Joudpoor,—on the north-eastern edge of a cultivated 
but woody plain. Site striking, being at the southern 
extremity of a ridge 25 m. long, between 2 and 3 
m. broad, and from 300 to 400 feet above the aver- 
age level of the plain. Built on an irregular surface, 
sloping upwards towards the base of the rock sur- 
mounted by the citadel, and inclosed by a rampart 5 
m.in circumference. There are several tanks within 
the walls; but all fail in long-continued droughts, 
except the Rani Sagur, which is reserved exclusively 
for the garrison, being thrown open to the citizens 
only on extreme emergency. North-east of the city 
is the suburb Mahamandir. Population, 60,000. 

Khatmandoo.—Capital of Nepaul, situate in a val- 
ley,* and on the east bank of the Bishnmutty river. 
Length, about 1 m.; average breadth, scarcely + of a 
m. Streets narrow; houses brick, with tiled roofs, and 
though of several stories, are of mean appearance. 
Town adorned by several temples, the gilded pin- 
nacles of which have a picturesque effect. The river 
is crossed by two bridges, one at each extremity of 
Population estimated at 50,000; number 
of houses, 5,000. 

Lahorc,—-surrounded by a brick wall, and defences 
7 m. in circumference: fort at the north-west angle; 
there are several large and handsome mosques, be- 
sides Hindoo temples. Streets narrow; houses lofty; 
hazaars contracted and mean. Population, 100,000, 
or 120,000, 

Loodiana,—four miles from left bank of the Sutlej : 
town ill-built, and without a wall, but having a fort of 
no great strength, which was constructed in 1808, on 
the north side, situate on a bluff, rising about 30 ft. 
above the nedlah or watercourse. It is a thriving 
place, the residents including several capitalists, 
among whom are corresponding bankers; and as the 
mart lies on one of the principal routes between Hin- 
doostan and Afghanistan, it has a considerable transit 
trade. Manufactures—cotton, cloth, and shawls. Po- 
pulation estimated at 20,000; chiefly Mohammedans, 

Lucknow,—extends about m.along the bank of the 
Goomtee. Streets, with few exceptions, crooked and 
narrow; number of brick-built houses small—palaces 
of showy architecture. The great ornament is the 
Imambarah, a Moslem cathedral, and the mosque 
attached to it. Population, 300,000. 

Musulipatam,—on a plain stretching to the base of 
the EB. Ghauts. — Fort built on a swamp overflowed 
hy the sca at spring-tides. Ground-plan, an oblong 
rectangle, 800 yards long and 600 broad, with high 
ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. The native 
town is situated south-west of the cantonment, and 
has some wide and airy streets, tolerably straight, 
and well built. Population, in 1837, 27,884. 

Meerut,—situate in the Dooab, and nearly equi- 
distant from the Ganges and the Jumna. Ruined 
wall of the town extensive, inclosing a considerable 


* See Note at cnd of ‘* Mountuains.’? 
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space. Streets narrow, and houses ill-built. Most 
important structure, the English church. Canton- 
ments 2 m. north of the town. Population, 29,014. 

Mihow.—In the territory of Indore. Its appear. 
ance is that of an European town, baving a church 
with steeple on an eminence, a lecture-room and 
library, and a theatre. A considerable force is sta- 
tioned at the cantonments, which are situate 13 m. 
S.E. from the town. 

Mirzapoor,—consists mainly of three long, wide, 
straight streets, along the side of which are rows of 
trees and wells. The houses, seldom more thau two 
stories high, are for the most part built of mud or 
unburnt brick: those of the Europeans, which are 
the best, occur only at considerable intervals. It 
derives its present importance principally from its 
being the greatest cotton mart in India; military 
cantonment situated three miles north-east of the 
city. Population, 55,000. 

Mooltan.—An ancient city, 3 m. east of the Che- 
nab, whose inundations reach the fort. It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of the 
ruins of more ancient cities. Hazaars extensive; 
about 4,600 shops. Manufactures—silks, cottons, 
shawls, loongees, brocades, tissues. Banking consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the business, and the 
merchants are considered rich. Population estimated 
at 80,000. 

Moorshedubad,—extends ahout 8 m. along both 
banks of the Ganges, with an average breadth of 
4m. Though a place of considerable commerce it 
consists but of mud _ buildings, lying conlusedly to- 
gether. Unapproachable by craft of above a foot 
draught, during the dry months of spring. Popula- 
tion about 150,000. 

Muttra,—extends along the Jumna iu the form ofa 
crescent, and, with its great ruined fort, has a very pic- 
turesque appearance; but its streets are steep, narrow, 
winding, and dirty. Population, in 1846, 49,672. 

Nagpoor.—About 7 m. in circumference, but very 
irregular in shape. There is but one good street, the 
others being mean and narrow. Throughout the 
town no specimen of fine architecture; the rajah’s 
palace, which is the most considerable building, is 
devoid of symmetry or beauty; it is merely a large 
pile of masonry, completely obscured by the en- 
croachments of mean mud huts built against its 
walls. Population, 111,231. ‘ 

Oodeypoor, Rajpoot city,—situate on a low ridge, 
in a valley, where extends an artificial lake 5 m. in 
cirenit. ‘Town ill-built; palace, a noble pile of 
granite, 100 ft. high, and overlooking the city. 

Oojein,—in the territory of Gwalior, on the 
Seepra, It is of oblong outline, 6 m. in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a stone wall with round 
towers. ILouses crowded together, and built either 
of brick or wood. Principal bazaar, a spacious 
street. There are four mosques, and many Hin- 
doo temples. City well supplied with water. The 
head of the Sindia family has a spacious palace 
here, but of little exterior magnificence. At the 
southern extremity of the town is the observatory 
constructed by Jai Sing, the scientific rajah of Jey- 
poor. Principal trade in cotton fabrics, opium, and 
the wares of Europe and China. It is one of the 
seven sacred cities of the Ilindoos, and the first 
meridian of their geographers. 

Paina.—City extends about 1} m. along the Ganges, 
inclosed by a rectangular wall, and has extensive 
suburbs; the principal one, on the east, called Ma- 
rusganj, contains the chief market, and many store- 
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houses for grain. This is jotned by another, deno- 
minated Giatir Khan. On the other side of the city 
is u long, narrow suburb, extending to Bankipoor, a 
distanee of about -fm.; this is the Iurepean quar- 
ter, ‘The better class of houses in the city are built 
of brick, but the greater number of mud, und gene- 
rally tiled. Population, 281,132. 

Peshawur,—built by Akber, who fixed the name, 
signifying ‘advanced post,” in reference to its being 
the frontier town of Hindoostan towards Afghanistan, 
is situate on a plain about 18 m. east of the eastern 
extremity of the Khyber Pass, and 44 m. from the 
Indus, In the early part of the present century, 
when visited by Elphinstone, it was a Hourishing 
town, sbout 5 in. in circuit, and reported to contain 
100,000 inhabitants. ‘Twenty years later, Runject 
Sing demolished the Balla Hissar, the state resi- 
dence, injured the city, and laid waste the surround. 
ing country. The fortress, erected by the Seiks on 
the site of the Balla Hissar, is a square of ahout 220 
yards, with round towers at each angle, and sur- 
rounded by a wall of mud 60 ft. high, fausse-braie 
30 ft., anda wet ditch. ‘The city is now improved 
under the British government. Population, 56,0165 ; 
Hindoos, 7,706; remainder, Mussulmen. 

Poona,—an ill-built city, without walls or fort; 
bazaars mean, streets irregular; recent improvements 
have somewhat changed its appearance. Between 
1841 and 1816, 400 new houses were built, and seve- 
tal more were in the latter year in course of con- 
struction. A bridge over the Nagjurree Nullah was 
completed, and a stone one replaced for the old 
Mahratta bridge over the Moota Moola; there is 
another called the Wellesley bridge; the streets in 
the eastern part of the city haye been macadamized, 
and a full supply of water secured to the population. 
The most Peikable building is the palace, formerly 
the residence of the Peishwa; situation picturesque. 
Population, 100,000. 

Rangoon, or the “City of Victory,”—situated 
about a mile from the river of the same name. 
Ground-plan, a square of about 3ths of a m., having 
atits northern side a pagoda as a citadel. It has 
heen twice burnt (in 1850, when it was entirely 
destroyed, and in 1853); but conditions, have been 
prescribed by government for ensuring its protec. 
tion against future conflagrations. 

Sattura,—situate amidst the highlands of the 
Deccan, and where the country, though rugged, in- 
clines to the castward. ‘The fort, on the summit of 
a steep mountain, has an area extending about 1,000 
by 500 yards. ‘The town lies immediately under it, 
in a valley. 

Saugor,—built along the west, north, and north- 
east sides of a lake nearly a mile in length, and three- 
quarters in breadth, which oceupies the lowest part 
of a valley, or rather basin, surrounded by hills. 
There is a large fort, now used as an ordnance depot. 
The mint stood about a mile from the lake, but the 
business of the establishment has heen transferred to 

Jaleutta. In 1830, an iron suspension-bridge was 
erected over the Bessi, a river running near the 
town. Population, 70,000. 

Seringapatam,—a celebrated fortress (built 700 
years ago) and town, once the capital of Mysoor, 
situate on an island in the Cuuvery. Town ill- 
built, having narrow streets; houses ill-ventilated 
and inconvenient: water supplied abundantly from 
the river, which washes the walls on the northern 
and south-west sides. Ground-plan, an irregular | 
pentagon, 1} m. by 7 of a m. Palace of ‘Tippoo | 


‘fevel and highly cultivated country. 
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Sultan within the fort, and is surrounded by a 
strong wall of stone and mud. ‘The Shehr Gan- 
vam, a suburb detached fron the fortified town, 
was demolished by ‘Tippoo on the eve of the in- 
vestment of the place, but was afterwarda built 
with considerable regularity. Population of the 
island, during his reign, estimated at 140,000; in 
1800 it was only 31,895, exclusive of the garrison. 

Shikarpoor.—The most important commercial 
town in Sinde. It is sitnate 20 m. west of the 
Indus. A branch of the Sinde canal passes within 
1m. of the city. Cireuit of wall, which is now in 
ruins, 3,831 yards. ‘The character of the place is 
thoroughly commercial, almost every house having a 
shop; mansions of the opulent Iindvo merchants 
large, inelosed and secluded by high brick walls; 
but the streets are narrow, and the honses generally 
small. ‘The bazaar extends about 800 yards through 
the centre of the city, and contained, in 1837, 581, 
and in 1811, 923 shops. ‘Transit trade important, as 
it is on the route to Afghanistan through the Bolan 
Pass. Population estimated at 30,000 ; viz., 20,000 
llindoos, and 10,000 Mohammedans, of whom 1,000 
are Afghans. ‘The town was founded in 1617, 

Surat.—Outline of town an are, nearly semicircular, 
the river forming the chord; circuit, about 6 m. Castle, 
though small, has bastions, covered way, and glacis ; 
streets narrow and winding; houses high, upper 
stories projecting beyond the base. Population, in 
1838, 133,44. 

Tanjore.-—Town consists of two forts; the greater, 
4m. in circumference, surrounded by a fortitied wall 
and a ditch; streets within it irregularly built. Ad- 
joining is the smaller fort, 1 m. in circuit, and very 
strong; within it is the great pagoda, considered to 
be the finest of the pyramidical temples of India. 

Trichinopoly.—Nock very striking when viewed 
from a distance at any point, it being 600 ft. above 
the surrounding level. ‘The fort is situate on part 
of the rugged declivity of the rock, and 2 furlongs 
from the Cauvery, which is embanked, but the works 
sometimes give way and inundate the country. ‘The 
fort, with its strong and massive walls, bear the 
appearance of having been regularly and strongly 
built; they are from 20 to 30 ft. high, of considerable 
thickness, and upwards of 2 m. in circumference. 
Within is an extensive peffa or town, arranged into 
tolerably straight, wide, and regular streets, many 
of which have bazaars, On the rock is a pagoda. 
The natives manufacture hardware, cutlery, jewellery, 
saddlery, and chergots. The cantonment is from 2 to 
3m. south-west of the fort, and the troops generally 
there form a foree of between 4,000 and 3,000 men. 

Umballa.—On the route from Iindoostan to Af- 
chanistan. It is a large walled town, situate in a 
{Touses built of 
burnt brick, streets narrow. Fort at the N.E. of the 
town, and under its walls the ‘encamping ground of 
the British troops. 

Vellore.—A town in the Carnatic, with a strong 
extensive fort, on the south side of the Palar river; 
ramparts built of large stones, with bastions and 
round towers at short distances. A deep and 
wide ditch, cut in the rock, filled with water, sur- 
rounds the whole. Within are barracks, hospitals, 
magazines, and other buildings. ‘Powu situate be. 
tween the fort and some rocky hills on the east, is 
clean and airy, and has an extensive and well-sup- 
plied bazaar. Most remarkable building, a pagoda 
dedicated to Crishna. Government, in 1516, sanc- 
tioned the erection of a church within the fort. 
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Crimatr.—A_ country extending through 
six-aud-twenty degrees of latitude, and with 
elevations from the eoast-level to the height 
of three or four milcs above the sea, must 
necessarily possess great variety of tempera- 
ture. About one-half of India is inter- 
tropieal, eomprising within its limits the 
three principal stations of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; in fact, all the country south 
of a line drawn from Burdwau on the east, 
through Bhopal, to the gulf of Cuteh on the 
west—a distance from Cape Comorin of 
about 1,000 miles. All the region north of 
this line, and extending 800 miles from 
Cutch to Peshawur, is outside the tropic of 
Cancer: the area of the inter and extra- 
tropical territory is nearly alike. Mere 
distanec from the equator will not convey 
an adequate idea of the elimate of any 
district: other circumstanees must be taken 
inte account; sueh as elevation above the 
sea,—aspect in reference to the sun and the 
prevailing winds,—more or less vegetation,— 
radiation of terrestrial heat,— quantity of rain 
falling,* or siccidity of atmospherce,—prox- 
imity to snow-covered mountains or great 
lakes, —drainage, ventilation, &e.;+— all 
these, varying in collateral existence or in 
degree of operation, eause a variety of elimate 
and thermometrical range, whieh latitude 
will not indicate. Regions contiguous to 
the equator, at or near the sea-level, possess 
a high but equable temperature: the mer- 
cury, on Fahrenheit’s seale, exhibits in the 
shade at Singapore, a flat island in 1°17'N., 
a heat of 73° to 87° throughout the year. As 
we recede from the equator north or south, 
a wider ealoric range is experienced, not 
| * The quantity of rain in the tropical or tempe- 
| rate zones is effected by the elevation of the land 
above the sea, In India the maximum fall is at 4,500 
feet altitude; beyond this height it diminishes. This 
is shown by the present scientific chairman of the 
hI, Cy., Colonel Sykes, in his valuable Afeteorologi- 
cal Observations: thus, on the western coast of India 
the fall is at sea-level (mean of seven levels)—inches, 
81; at 150 ft. altitude (utnagherry in the Conean), 
114; at 900 ft., Dapoolee (S. Concan), 134; at 1,700 
ft. (Xundala Pass, from Bombay to Poona), 141; at 
4,500 ft. (Mahabulishwar—mean of 15 years, 264; 
at 6,200 ft. (Augusta Peak, Uttray Mullay range), 
194; at 6,100 ft. (Kotagherry, in the Neilgherrics, 
one year), 81; at 8,610 ft. (Dodabetta, highest point 
of Western India, one ay 101 inches. The same 
principle is observable in the arid lofty table-land of 
Thibet, and in the contiguous clevated regions where 
rain seldom falls. So also in Chili and other parts 
of the Andes. The distinguished meteorologist, Dr. 
John Fleteher Miller, of Whitehaven, adduces cvi- 
denee, in lis interesting account of the Cumberland 
Lake District, to demonstrate the existence of a 
similar law in Jingland, where he considers the 


only throughout the year, but within the 
limits of a single day. In the N. W. Pro- 
vinees of India, and in the S.E. settlements 
of Australia, the mereury not unfrequently 
rises in the summer season to 90° and even 
100° Fahr., andshows a fluctuation, intwenty- 
four hours, of 24°: but this extreme torridity 
—when the circumambient fluid seems to be 
acriform fire—is but of bricf duration. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life are reinvigorated, for 
a large part of the year, by a considerably 
eooler atmosphere. Indeed, at New York 
and Montreal, I found the heat of June and 
July more intolerable than that of Jamaica 
or Ceylon; but then snow lies on the 
ground, at the former places, for several 
weeks in winter. Again, moisture with heat 
has a powerful and injurious effect on the 
human frame, though favourable to vegeta- 
tion and to many species of animal life. 
Speaking from my own sensations, I have 
lain exhausted on a couch with the mercury 
at 80° Fahr., during the rainy season, in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Hong Kong; and ridden 
through the burning forests of Australia, 
on the sandy Arabian plains, aud over the 
sugar-cane plantations of Cuba, with the 
mercury at 100° Fahr. So, also, with refer- 
ence to elevation: in the East and West 
Indies, at a height of several thousand feet 
above the sea, T have enjoyed a fire at might 
in Junc; and yet, in April and September, 
been scorched at mid-day inEgypt, Northern 
China, and Eastern Europe. These observa- 
tions are made with a view of auswering the 
oft-recurring inaue question, without refer- 
ring to any loeality, “ What sort of a eli- 
mate has India?” In order, however, to 


maximum fall of rain to be at the height of 2,000 
feet. 

+ In 1829, I wrote and published in Calcutta a 
small brochure, entitled The Liffects of Climate, Food, 
and Drink on Man. The essay was prepared in the 
hope of inducing the government to adopt sanitary 
measures for the drainage and ventilation of Calcutta, 
where cholera had become permanently located. I 
predicted that unless the sdus of this fearful malady 
were destroyed in the Indian cities by the purifica- 
tion of their respective atmospheres, the disease 
would be extensively generated and wafted with the 
periodical winds from Asia to urope. The prog- 
nostication was ridiculed: sad experience may now 
perhaps induce corporations and citizens of large 
towns to adopt timely-effective sanitary measures. 
By so doing a healthy climate may everywhere be 
obtained; but no altitude or position will avail for 
the prevention of cndemic diseases, or for lengthen- 
ing the duration of life, wherever large masses of 
human beings are congregated, unless complete 
drainage, free cireulation of air, and the removal of 


all putrescent animal and vegetable matter be made | 


an urgent and daily duty. 
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convey some idea of the thermometrical | different stations, the following table has 
range, and the quantity of rain falling at| been collated from diflerent sources :— 


Metcoroloyieal Monthly Observations for different parts of India ; showing the Latitude, number of fret 
dbove the level of the sea, average Thermometer, aud Hain tn inches. 


Places, Latitude, and Ele- 


THERMOMETER. 


teen OTe, | Mcun 
ee eyoset Jan.) Feb. |March) April.| May. | Jnne.} July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. } Nov. | Dce ay 
car. 
EEE es ———se ts j-— | —— 
Culentta, 22° 3Y, 18 ft. 69 73 78 8? &8 $3 82 82 $2 62 71 G7 | (ihe 
Madras, 13° 5’, sea-level 78 is $2 $8 Je &7 88 sO 46 ot $2 78 43 
Hombay, ie 57', sea-level | 77 7 80 $2 85 85 $l 81 79 St $! 80 co | 
Tirhoot, 25° 26’, 269 42’, me ‘ a =o ; 
intake lesen GO | 66 76 85 89 86 84 85 81 73 = 61 78 
Gourgaon, 28° 28", 817 ft. 79 ie) 80 _— 104 98 85 St &9 87 rp) 66 _ 
Delhi, 28° 41", 800 tt. . . | 53 62 70 79 82 &2 82 80 $0 73 62 56 73 
Lajpootana, ¢ ft about 500 ft. | 70 | 73 82 $2 Tt 90 85 — — — 90 66 = 
Nagpoor, aio" 10,9300, .| 08 75 83 89 90 St 79 7) i) ag 73 re 79 
Hyderabad, ee 29 1,800 ft.) 74h) 76} St 91, 93 88 $1 80. | 79 8) 764 rab Sit 
Bangalore, 12° 58’ 3,000 ibs, |) Al ic) 70 78 79 75 TA Gi 74 71 il 70 71 
Tlawilhagh, 29° as: 3,887 ft. | 47 65 61 (e0) 73 76 78 oe 75 69 60 GE = 
Kotagherry, 11927", 6,100 tt.) 59 60 61 62 62 ot G4 65 64 62 GO a9 61 
Ootacumund, 11° 24) Th 300 ft.) 54 56 60 Gk Ot 59 56 06 56 56 05 53 57 
Mussooric, 30° 27’, 6282 i |] = -- — 77 70 68 68 67 61 56 = = 
Landour, 302 aewiolits 41 46 55 65 63 66 68 66 G+ 57 1G V7 — 
Darjecling, 279° 4, 8,000 ft. 40 42 50 53 57 Gl 61 61 59 | 58 50 43 53 
RAIN IN INCHES, | Total. 
Culeitta 4 5 . « 3 0:05) 0-48 | 1:77 | 3°52 41286 | 3:04 11244 | S15 | S19 | 368 | O06 | 2:57 | 56°61 
Nagpoor 040) 0460 | 3:84 | 1:01 | 0.21 | G25 | 14-93 | 7:51 }1632 ) — 2°59 | O13 | 55-99$ 
Bangalore SPs = — 35 | 4:16) 589 | 324] 558 | 4:13 (13-97 | 510] 130 — — 
DANS Fi9 1 oth eC 2 3 6 10 2 2 A 2 2 10 2 5 50 
Ootacamund 1 1 2 5 6 8 O 6 7 9) 5 3 60 
Darjecling . 1) — 1 2 9 26 25 Be) 15 8] — _ 122 
The monsoons or prevailing winds a iiine sinderwthin |; inereases, until, during the last month 


the tropies, as on the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, are denominated the South- 
west and the North-east; but owing to 
modifying circumstances, the direction is in 
several places changed : at Arracan, the S.W. 
blows more frequently from the S., and the 
N.K. more to the W. of N. Lower Bengal, 
including the country around Calentta, has 
a climate more trying than that of any other 
part of India. November, Deeember, and 
Jannary are tolerably cool, and Europeans 
may walk out during the day. In Febru- 
ary, Mareh, April, and May, the heat daily 


* Abstract of the mcan annual summaries of a metcoro- 
logical register kept at Calcutta, for ten years :— 


Years. Sunrise. 2:40 raat. Snuset. 
18 Sot 
1842 S21 
1843 vs 
ISII $2:3 
1845 $23 
1846 $19 
1st? $i 
1318 82:5 
IS ED 518 
1830 Sit 

NIGH 6 6 $2-0 


The annual fall of vain at Caleutta, during six years, 
commencing with 1830, averaged 64 inches, In the wet seas 
sen evaporatioa is vary "slight. 


especially, it becomes almost intolerable ; 

not a cloud appears in the heavens to 
mitigate the burming rays of the sun, whieh 
seem to penctrate ito the very marrow of 
an European. I have known men and 
beasts to drop dead in the streets of Cal- 
entta. When the monsoon is on the eve of 
changing, before the chota bursaut (little 
rain) “set in, the nights as well as the days 
arc oppressive ; respiration becomes labo- 
rious, and all animated nature langnishes: 
the horizon assumes a Jurid glare, deepening 
to ufiery red; the death- like stillness of the 


+ Amount of rain at Bombay for six years :— 


Inches. Inches, 
1845 5473 1S. : 7342 
1846 S748 TS). « « 1IS@S 


W470i - CFS 1850. 

Average annual fall during thirty years, 76: 0S inches. 
at Madras, average for cight years, 66°59 inches. 

+ Between lat. 26° 54’, and lat, 299 23'.—(Boileau's Tour 
In “Rajwara, pp. 304—317.) 

{ Situation, about 350 m. from nearest part of Bay 
Decal and 420 m. from Indian Ocean. In 1826, pee i 
1831, the fall of rain slightly execeded 65 inches; the 
greatest registered fall was 72 inches, and thut was in 1869. 
Average fall of rain for cight years, 48-10 inches. Pro- 
eceding westward towards the Ghauts and Indian Ocean, 
the rains become heavier until reaching Mahabulishwar, 
where the fall is probably uncxampled in amount; in 1549 
it was 294 inches. The mean annual quantity is 239 
inches, of which 227 fell in the four monsoon months. The 
greatest annual fall was in 1834, when it amounted to 297 
inehes. Another report gives the mean annual fall, as de 
duced from the observation of ten years, at 229 inches; and 
i the mymber ef days on which rain falls, at 127. 
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air is oceasionally broken by a low mur- 
muring, which is responded to by “the 
moaning of cattle: dense, dark masses of 
clonds roll along the Bay of Bengal, accom- 
panicd with occasional gusts of wind; 

streaks of lightning, after sunset, glimmer 
through the magazines where the electric 
fluid is engendered and pent up; the sky 
becomes obscured with mist, and lowring ; 
next, broad sheets of lambent flame illumine 


| each pitchy mass, until the entire heavens 


seem to be in a blaze; while peal after peal 
of thunder reverberates from cloud to cloud, 
like discharges of heavy artillery booming 
through cavernous hills, or along an amphi- 
theatre of mountains; thin spray is scat- 
tered over the coast by the violence of the 
increasing gale,—the rain commences in 
large drops, augments to sheeted masses, 
and sweeps like a torrent from the sky ; the 
surf roars along the beach,—the wind howls 
furiously, screaming or groaning piteously; 
and every element seems convulsed with 
the furious conflict: at length the S.W. 


‘monsoon gains the vietory, and the atmos- 


intensity at different parts of the coast ; 
y p 


phere becomes purified and tranquil. ‘The 
monsoon is felt with varying degrees of 
but 


at Madras and at Bombay the scene is onc of 


awful grandeur. During the rains the air is 
saturated with moisture ; and the pressure on 
each square inch of the human frame causes 


extreme lassitude and mental depression : 
‘along the sea-shore the pernicious effects 


| of the Ganges and of the Indus, 
| some parts of Central India, hot winds blow 


are mitigated hy a sea-breeze, called the 
« Doctor,” which sets in about ten, Amr, 
and lasts until sunset. As the eountry is 
asecnded above the ocean-level, varicties of 
elimate are experienced ; bnt on the plains 
and in 


nearly equal in intensity to those which are 
felt in Australia. In few words, some idea 
may be conveyed of the climate of several 
districts :— 


Bengal Proper,—hot, moist, or muggy for eight 


| months—April to November; remainder cool, clcar, 


and bracing. 

Bahar,—coo| in winter months: hot in summer; 
rain variable. 

Oude,—fluctuating temperature and moisture; 
therm. range 28 to 112°; rain, 30 to 80 inches. 

Benaresy—mean temperature, 77°; winter coal 
and frosty sometimes; therm. at night, 45°, but in 
the day, 100°; rain variable—30 to 80 inches, 

Ayra,—has a wide range of temperature; in mid- 
winter night-frosts and hail-storms sometimes cut off 
the cottan crop and cover the tanks with ice; yet 
at noon in April, therm. reaches the height of 106° in 
the shade. 


Ghazeepoor,—range in coldest conte. 58 to 71° — 
April, 86 ta 96°; May, 86 to 95°; June, 85 ta 98°; 
July, 86 to 96°. In the Dekra Doon—range 37 to 
1019. In the year 1841, December mean heat, 60°; 
June, 88°; whole year, 74°. In 1839, total fall of 
rain, 67 inches; of which in July, 15; August, 26. 

Cuttack and opposite coast of Bay of Bengal,—re- 
freshed hy a sea-breeze blowing continuously from 
March to July. 

Berar,—moderate climate, according to elevation. 

Madr ecole season of short duration in the 
Carnatic. Mercury in therm. higher than in Bengal, 
sometimes 100° Fahr. Heat tempered by the sea. 

Arcot,—high temperature, 110° in the shade, 
sometimes 130° Fahr. Jew sudden vicissitudes; 
storms infrequent. 

Salem,—fluctuating climate—in January, 58 te 
82°; March, 66 to 959°; May, 75 to 969. 

Prichinopoly,—has a steady high temperature, a 
cloudless sky, dry and close atmosphere, with much 
glare and intense radiation of heat. 

Vizagapatam,—on the coast is hot, moist, and re- 
laxing; inland equally sultry, but drier. 

Bellary is characterised by great aridity; rain, 12 
to 26 inches; therm. falls in January to 55 or 50°; 
thunder-storms frequent in summer months. 

Cuddaupah,—average max. temperature for several 
years (in the shade), 98°; minn., 65°; mean, 81°: 
niean temperature during monsoon, 77°; max., 89°. 


Madura,—on the hills mild and genial in summer; | 


therm. seldom below 50° or above 75°; in the plains, 
reaching 115° and even 130°, 

Travancore,—owing to proximity of mountains, 
humid but not oppressive. 

Musoor,—table-land cool, dry, and healthy; at 
Bangalore (3,000 ft. high), therm. range from 66 
to 82°. The monsoons which deluge the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, have their force broken hy 
the Ghauts on either side, and genial showers pre- 
serve the Mysoorean verdure throughout the year. 

Neiigherries,—the climate resembles that of the 
intertropical plateaux of America; at Ootacamund 
(height 7,300 ft.), mean temperature rather above 
that of London, but ann. range very small; not 
sufficient sunshine to bring the finer European fruits 
to perfection, but corn and vegetables thrive. Lower 
down the vales enjoy an lialian clime; at Coimbatoor 
(height 1.483 ft.), during the cold eae: max., 59°; 
minn., 31°; in April, average 65°; May, 64° Fahr.; ; 
there are no sultry nights, a iilantee being acceptable 
as bed-covering in all seasons. In the higher regions, 
the air beyond the zone of clouds and mists is clear 
and dry, as evidenced by the great distance within 
which sound is heard, and by the buoyancy of the hu- 
man frame. 

Coorg is a bracing mountain region. Daily range, 
2 to 6°; ann., 50 to 80° Fahr.; annual rain, at 
Mercara (4,500 ft.), 119 inches; in June, about 40 
inches. 

Malabar coast,—warm but agreeable; therm. 68 
to 88° Fahr.; ann. rain, 120 to 130 inches. 

Canara and the Concans,—beneath the Ghiauts are 
not, tropically speaking, unhealthy, except where 
marsh and jungle prevail, when malaria is produced. 

Bombay,—tropieal heat diminished by sea-breezes. 

Broach,—Vecember to March, cool; average rain, 
33 inches. 

In Guzerat, which is the hottest part of W. India, 
the westerly winds are burning in May, June, and 
July; temperature high for rine months; average 
fall of rain, 80 inches. 


J 


are attracted from the Indian Ocean, and a profusion 
of rain falls for three or four wecks without inter- 
mission, hut often sot extending 30m, to the KE. or 8. 

The Decean table-land is salubrious; at Sattara, 
menn ann. temperature, 66°, Iiven in September I 
enjoyed the air of Poona, as a great relief from the 
alley heat of Southern China. Ann. range of 
therm., 37 to 94°; fall of rain, light aod uncertain— 
22 to 30 inches; among the Ghauts, 800 inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward towards the Ganges, and north- 
ward through Central India plateau, there is a 
modified temperature (at Meerut, therm. falls to 
32° Fahr.), with occasional hot winds, whieh prevail 
as far as Sinde and the Punjab. Siade is dry and 
sultry; at Kurachee, 6 or 8 inches rain; at Ilydra- 
had, 2 inches; at Larkhana, farther north, there was 
no rain for three years. Mean max. temperature of 
six hottest months, 98° in the shade. 

Punjub,—more temperate than Upper Gangetic 
plain; from November to April, climate fine; 
summer heat, intense; hot winds blow with great 
violence, and frequent dust-storms in May and Juae 
render the air almost unhreathable. Rains com- 
mence in July; August and September, sickly 
months. The Great Desert to the S. of the Punjab 
has a comparatively low temperature ; at Bickaneer, 
in winter, poods are frozen over in February; but in 
summer the heat is very great; therm. 110 to 120° in 
the shade. 

Candeish has a luxurious climate like that of Malwa. 

Upper Assam has a delightful temperature; the heat 


el 
Mahratte country,—near the Ghauts the clouds 


bearable, and the cold never intolerable. Mean tem- 
perature of four hottest months, about 80°; of winter, 
57°; mean ann., 67°; heavy rains, whieh commence 
in March and continue to October. The quantity 
which fails is unequal; at Gowhatty, it is about 80; 
at Chirra Poonjee, 200; and in the Cossya country, 
500 to 600 inches = 50 ft. At this latter place 
there fell in 1850, no less than 502 inches = 42 ft.; 
in Augnst, 1841, there were 264 inches = 22 ft., in 
five successive days—30 inches every 24 hours. [Let 
it be remembered that the anneal fall in London is 
27; in Edinburgh, 24; in Glasgow, 32 inches.) The 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, to the Straits of 
Malacca, is more genial and agreeable than that of 
the Coromandel coast: the greatest heat is in April; 
therm., at Mergui, 100°; the monsoon is mild, but 
violent to the northward. 

Lower Assam and Arracan are similar to Bengal. 

This rapid sketeh will indicate the variety 
of climates in India; but it is in the loftier 
adjoining regions that the greatest extremes 
exist. 

The [Himalaya and Iindoo-Koosh slopes and val- 
feys exhibit a very varied temperature, and corre- 
sponding diversity of products, from the loftiest 
forest trees to the stunted lichens and mosses, when 


the last trace of vegetable life disappears as effectu- 
ally as it does at the Arctic or Antarctic Poles, snow 
being equally perpetual at an elevation of four to 
five miles (20,840 to 25,000 ft) above the sea, as 
at the extreme northern and southern parts of 
our globe. On the southern, or Indo-Gangetic side 
of the Himalaya, which rises like a wall from the 
sub-Himalaya, the snow-line commences at 12,000 
to 18,000 ft. on some of the spurs or buttresses; 
on the northern side of the same range,—table- 
land of Tibet 10,000 ft. ahove the sea; the snow- 
tine commences at 16,000 ft., but in some piaces is 
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not fouad at 20,000 ft. On the southern slope 
cnitivation ceases at 10,000 ft.; but en the northern 
ritle, cultivation extends to 14,000 ft., where birch- 
trees flourish; the limit of furze-hushes is at 
17,000 ft. Vegetation, to some extent, indicates 
the more or less severity of this mountain clime: 
the Jeadar has its favourite ahode at 7,000 to 
12,000 [t.—attains a circumference of 30 ft., and ot 
great stature, and the wood will last, exposed to the 
weather, for 400 years. Various species of magni- 
ficent pines have a range of 5,000 to 12,000 ft.5 the 
arboraccous rhododendron, every dranchlet tcrmi- 
nated by a gorgeous hunch of crimson flowers, 
spreads at 6,000 to 8,000 ft.; the horse-chesnut 
and yew commence at 6,000 ft., and end at 10,000 
ft.; the oak flourishes at 7,000 to 8,000 ft.; maple, 
at 10,000 to 11,000 ft.; ash, poplar, willow, rose, 
cytisus, at 12,000; elm, at 7,000 to 10,000; birch 
commences at 10,000, ceases on S. slope at 13,000 
ft ; on N. side fine forests of this tree at 14,000 ft. 
Juniper met with occasionally at latter-uamed height ; 
the grape attains preat excellence at Koonawur, 8,000 
ft., but does not ripen beyond 9,000 ft.; the enrrant 
thrives at 8,000 and 9,000 ft.; apricot, at 11,000 ft. ; 
gooseberry and raspberry, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
The decrement of heat io proportion to latitude 
and elevation is, as yet, imperfectly ascertained. Dr. 
IFooker* allows one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter for every degree of latitude and every 300 
ft. of ascent above the sea; at Calcutta, in 22° 34’, 
the mean ann. temperature is about 79°; that of 
Darjecling, in Sikhim, 27° 2"; 7,450 fr. above Cal- 
cutta, is 53°, ahont 26° below the heat of Cal- 
cutta, The decrease of temperature with elevation 
is much less in summer than in winter: in January, 
jo 250 ft., between 7,000 and 13,000 ft. ; in July, 
1° = 400 ft.; the decrement also less by day than by 


night. The decremental proportions of heat to 
height is roughly indicated by this skilful meteo- | 
rologist— | 
1° = 300 ft. at elevation 1,000 to 8,000 ft. 
Ss 0 He on §,000 to 10,000 ft. 
Jo = 350 ft. o 10,000 to 14,000 ft. 
1° == 400 ft. n 14,000 to 18,000 ft. 


This must be effected hy aspect and slope of eleva- 
tion; by quantity of rain falling, and permeability 
of soil to moisture; by amount of cloud and sunshine, 
exposure of surface, absence of trees, undulation of 
the land, terrestrial radiation, and other local in- 
fluences. 

Within the tropics, in the northern hemisphere, 
the limits of perpetual congetation is 16,000 to 
17.000 ft. above the sea; in lat. 30°, 14,000 ft.; in 
40°, 10.000 ft.; in 50°, 6,000 ft.; in 60°, 5,000 ft.; 
in 70°, 1,000 ft.; and in 80° and further north, at 
the sea-level. Inthe southern hemisphere, Georgia, 
which is in lat. 56°, exhibits perpetual frost. f 

At Kumaon, wister rigour is moderated by great 
solar radiation, and somewhat tempered by con- 
tiguous snow-capped mountains, whence a diurnal 
current of air sets in as regularly as a sea-breeze 
on a tropical shore, and with a nearly equally in- 
vigorating effect. Snow commences to fall at the 
end of Septemher, and continues until the beginning 
of April. During the absence of snow for five 
months, the mercury ranges at sunrise, 40 to 559; at 
mid-day, 65 to 75° in the shade—90 to 110° Fahr. in 
the sun. ‘The heat of course diminishes as height 
increases, except duriog the cold season. At Almora 
town, in 29° 30’, 5,400 ft. elevation, the therm. before 

* In his valuable work, Jiimalayan Journals, ii., 404. | 


_ is reversed after the rains commence. 


in traversing 200 m. of land; but the temperature 


_ plain, and its being walled in to the northward by 
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sunrise is always lowest in the valleys, and the frost 
more intense than on the hills of 7,000 ft. elevation, 
while at noon the sun is more powerful ; extreme range 
in 24 hours, sometimes from 18 to 51° Fahr. Snow 
does not fall equally in every season; the natives 
say the greatest fall is every third year. On the 
Ghagor range, between Almora and the plains, 
snow remains so late as the month of May. At 
Mussoorie, 6,000 to 7,000 ft. high, the mean ann. 
heat is only 57° Fahr.; indeed, at 4,000 ft. hot 
winds cease, and vegetation assumes an Kuropean 
character. Annual fall of rain at Almora, 40 to 60 
inches. 

The northernmost part of Nepaul valley, between 
27 and 28°, and elevation of 4,000 ft., has a climate 
somewhat similar to that of the southern parts of 
Europe. In winter a hoar-frost commonly covers 
the ground, occasionally for three or four months, 
freezing the standing pools and tanks, but not severe 
enough to arrest the flow of rivers. In summer 
noon, the mereury stands at 80 to 87° Fahr. The 
seasons are very nearly like those of Upper Hin- 
doostan; the rains set in earlier, and from the 8.1K. 
are usually very copious, and break up about Oc- 
tober, causing excessive inundations in some places 
from the mountain torrents. In a few hours, the 
inhabitants, by ascending the sides of the enclosing 
mountains, may exchange a Bengal heat for a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

At Darjeeling the atmosphere is relatively more 
humid than at Caleutta; the belt of sandy and 
grassy land, at the foot of the Himalaya, only 
300 ft. higher than in Caleutta, and 34° N. of that 
city, is, during the spring months, March and April, 
6 or 7° colder; and though there is absolutely less 
moisture in the air, it is relatively more humid; this 
The south 
wind, which brings all the moisture from the Bay of 
Bengal, discharges annually 60 to 80 inches of rain 


is higher in advancing north-west from the Bay of 
Bengal: which may be caused from the absence of 
any great elevation in the Gangetic valley and 


the Himalaya mountains. 

Elevation causes in Afghanistan a corresponding 
diversity of climate: at Cabool, which is considered 
to be very salubrious, and 6,396 ft. above the sea, 
the air is warmer in summer and colder in winter 
than that of England; and the diurnal therm. range 
is great, amounting to 40°. June, July, and August 
are the hottest; December, January, and February 
the coldest months,—the mercury falling several 
degrees below zero Fahr.; but the sun possesses 
sufficient power at mid-day to melt the surface of 
the snow, which, however, is again frozen at night. 
The seasons are very regular; the sky is unclouded, 
the air bright and clear, with scarcely any rain; in 
November a few showers are followed by snow; and 
from the middle of March till the Ist of May, there 
is incessant rain, which melts the snow rapidly, and 
causes a sudden transition from winter to summer 
(with but little spring), when thunder and hail-storms 
occur; earthquakes are not unfrequent during winter 
in the immediate vicinity of the lofty ranges, but 
are said to be unknown at Candahar. Prevailing 
winds, N.N.W. and W.; EK. scldom; winter, calm; 
variable at breaking up of the season.* 


* Notes of observations, lst April, 1838, to 31st March, 
1840, in Afghanistan.—(Culeutta Jour. Nat. Hist. 
+ The Chovra district (valley of the Pabur, 4,800 fect) 


Cashmere valley, by its clevation (5,000 ft.), has 
a cool climate; in winter the celebrated lake is 
slightly frozen over, and the ground covered with 
snow to the depth of 2 ft.; hottest months, July and 
August, therm. 80 to 85° at noon, when the air is 
sometimes oppressive from want of circulation. 

But it is in the loftier regions that the peculiarities — 
caused by altitude are most observable: at— 

Bussahir,—the climate varies from that of the 
intertropical at Kampoor, 3,260 ft.; ahove the sea, 
to that of the region of perpetual congelation: in 
parts bordering on the table-land of Tartary the air 
is at one season characterised by aridity greater than 
that of the most scorching parts of the torrid zone. 
In October, and later in the year, when the winds 
blow with the greatest violence, woodwork sbrinks 
and warps, and leather and paper curl up as if held 
to a fire; the human body exposed to those arid 
winds ina few minutes show the surface collapsed, . 
and if long left in this condition life becomes extinet. 
Vegetation with difficulty struggles against their 
effects. Gerard found tracts exposed to them to 
have a most desolate and dreary aspect; not a 
single tree, or blade of green grass, was distinguish- 
able for near 30 m., the ground being eovered with 
a very prickly plant, which greatly resembled furze 
in its withered state. This shrub was almost black, 
seeming as if burnt; and the leaves were so much 
parched from the arid winds of Tartary, that they 
might be ground to powder by rubbing them be- | 
tween the hands. Those winds are generally as 
violent as hurricanes, rendering it difficult for the 
traveller to keep his feet. The uniform reports of 
the inhabitants represent the year as eontinual sun- 
shine, except during March and April, when there 
are some showers, and a few clouds hang about 
the highest mountains; but a heavy fall of rain or 
snow is almost unknown. ‘The exeessive eold and 
aridity on the most elevated summits cause the 
snow to be there so light, loose, and powdery, that | 
it is continually swept like smoke through the air 
hy the tempestuous winds. The limit of perpet- 
ual congelation in Bussahir ascends to the north- 
ward. 

The direct rays of the sun are extremely hot at ' 
great elevations: insomuch, that Jacquemont found 
the stones on the ground on the table-land of Tar- 
tary, at an elevation of 15,000 or 16,000 ft. be- 
come so hot in sunshine, as to be nearly unbear- 
able by the hand; at an elevation of 18,000 ft., 
Gerard found the rays of the sun so oppressive that 
he was obliged to wrap his face in a blanket. 

At Builti or Little Tibet the atmosphere is very | 
clear and dry. But though rain is almost unknown, 
snow falls, and lies from the depth of 1 to 2 ft. 
The cold in the elevated parts is intense in winter; 
on the high and unsheitered table-land of Deotsuh, 
it at that season totally precludes the existence of | 
animal life. The heat in the lower parts in summer | 
is considerable, the therm.} ranging from 70 to 90° in | 
the shade at noon. 

At Ladakh the climate is characterised by cold 
and excessive aridity. The snow-line is so usually 
high in Spiti and Ruphsu, at the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladakh, as to show the utter futility 
of attempting to theorise respecting the so-called 
isosthermal lines, in the present scanty and im- 
perfect state of our information as to the data from 
is a beautiful and fertile tract, with a delightful cli- 
mate. 

} Thornton's Gazetteer: Afyhanistan, §c., vol. i, p. 120. 
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which they should be determined. Gerard says, re- 
specting Spiti, in lat. 32°, that the marginal limit 
of the snow, which, upon the sides af Chimborazo, 
occurs at 15,700 ft. is scarecly permanent in Thibet 
at 19,000, and upon the sauthward aspect has no 
well-defined boundary at 21,000 ft.; and one sum- 
mit, 22,000 ft. high, was seen by him to be free of 
snow on the last day in August. This absence of 
snow probably results, in part, from the very small 
quantity of moisture kept suspended in the highly 
rarefied atmosphere, in part from the intense heat of 
the direct rays af the sun, the latter cause being in 
some deerce dependent on the former. “ Wherever 
we go,” ohserves Gerard, “we find the sun's rays 
oppressive.” In one instance, in the beginning of 
September, at an elevation of 15,500 ft., a thermo- 
meter, resting upon the rocks, marked 158°; in 
another, at 14,500 ft., the instrument, placed on 
sand, marked 180°; and in a small tent, at an 
elevation of 18,000 ft., it indieated 110°, ‘These 
phenomena he attributed to the rarefaction and 
tenuity of the atmosphere, from clevation and the 
absenee of moisture,—eireumstanees which allow of 
such immediate radiation of heat, that at the same 
moment there will be a difference of more than 
100° hetween places only a few hundred yards 
asunder, occasioned by the one recciving, and the 
other being excluded, from the direet rays of the 
sun, At Ruphsu, at the elevation of 16,000 ft., it 
freezes every night, even at Midsummer; but the 
heat of the day so far countervails the cold of night, 
that the Lake Chamorereil is free from ice during 
the summer months. At Le, having an elevation of 
about 10,000 ft., frosts, with snow and sleet, com- 
mence early in September and continue until May; 
the therm. from the middle of December to February, 
ranges from 10 to 20°; even in June, the rivulets 
are often, at night, coated with ice. Mooreroft, during 
his Himalayan travels, found the therm., when ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays at mid-day in July, to range 
from 134 to 1440, he atmosphere is in general dry 
in all parts of the country. 

In the works of Gerard, Lloyd, Moorcroft, Vigue, 
Jacquemont, and Hooker, useful details are given 
on the meteorology of these lofty regions. 


The elimate of India is not inimieal to 
the European constitution: that of Bengal 
and other low distriets is very trying, espe- 
cially to those who do not follow a strictly 
temperate course in all things; but there 
are many instances of Englishmen living for 
a quarter of a century at Caleutta, and on 
returning to England, enjoying another 
quarter of a century of cxistenee, pre- 
serving, to old age, a vigorous mental and 
bodily frame.* In the hot and moist parts 
of India, abdominal discases,—in the warm 
and dry, hepatic action or congestion prevail. 
Exposure at night, especially to malaria or 
the effluvia arising from intense heat and 
decomposing vegetable and animal matter, 
eauses 2 Iilious remittent (popularly called 


* Mr. W. C. Blaquicre, for a long period police 
magistrate at Caleutta, died there in 1Sd4, ict. $5: 
he arrived at Bengal in 1774. 


the Neilgherrics, and other places, are , 
enabled to enjoy a European temperature 


tem from the cutaneous pores being always 
open,—to braee the fibres and tone the 
nerves, which become gradually relaxed by 
the long eontinuance of a high temperature. 
As India becomes more elear and cultivated, | 


‘Europeans will improve, and their progeny 


permanently thrive, so as to preserve for 


jungle fever), which operates as a poison on | 
the human system, and becomes rapidly 


fatal if not counteracted by mercury or 


some other poison, or unless the morbifie 
matter be expelled, and the patient have 
streugth of frame to survive the fever. 


The direct rays of a nearly vertical sun, 


and even those also of the moon, cause 
affections of the brain which are frequently 
fatal; and when not so, require removal 
to the temperate zone for their relief. 

The establishment of sanataria at clevated | 
and healthy positions, has proved a great | 
benefit to Anglo-Indians, who at Darjecling, | 


Simla, Landour, Mussoorie, Mount Aboo, 


and exercise,—to check the drain on the sys- 


and facilities for locomotion by railroads and 
steam-boats are augmented, the health of 


will derive a proportionate benefit: but it is 
donbtful whetlier there is any part of the | 
comitry where a European colony wonld | 


successive generations the 
energy of the northern races. 
The discases that prevail among the 
Indians vary with locality: low, continued 
fever is most prevalent in flat, and rheu- 
matism in moist regions. Leprosy and 
other skin disorders are numerous among , 
the poorest classes. LHlephantiasis, or swell- 
ing of the legs; Jerri-berri, or enlargement 
of the spleen; torpidity of the liver, weak- 
ness of the lungs, and ophthalmia, are com- 
mon to all ranks and places: goitre is found | 
among the hill tribes; cholera and influenza 
sometimes decimate large masses of the 
people. Numerons maladies, engendered by 
early and excessive sensuality, exist among 
rich and poor, and medieal or chirurgical 
skill are consequently everywhere in great 
request. The inhabitants of India, gencrally 
speaking, except in the more elevated dis- 
triets, have not the robust frames or well- 
wearing constitutions which result from an 
improved social state, or from the barbarism 
which is as yet free from the viees and 
defects of an imperfect civilisation: the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone do not enjoy | 
a lougevity equal to those who dwell im the 
tempcrate climates of the earth. iy 
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GroLocy.—It will require many more years 
of scientific research before an accurate geo- 
logical map ean be laid down for India.* 
Immense traets covered with impenetrable 
forests,—the few Europeans in the coun- 
try occupied with nulitary and civil gov- 
crnmental duties,—the lassitude of rnd 
and body which, sooner or later, oppresses 
the most cnergetic,—and the malaria which 
inevitably destroys those who attempt to 
investigate the crust of the carth, overrun 
with jungle, or immersed in swamp ;—these, 
and other obstacles render the prosecution 
of this seience a matter of extreme difliculty. 
All that can be attempted in a work of this 
nature is to collate the best known data, 
and arrange them in outline, for reference 
and future systematic exposition. 
Rerepresentatives of all the series found 
in Europe and other parts of the world, are 
traceable in India. Mr. Carter has indus- 
triously noted the observations of various 
investigators ; and the following summary is 
partly abstracted from his compilation :— 


OLpER MetTAMORPIHIC STRATA—Gneiss, Afica 
Sehiste. Chlorite Schiste, Harnblende Schiste, Quarts 
Rock, Micaceous Slate, Tulcose Slate, Clay Slate, 
Granular Limestone, 

CGneiss.—Most general and abundant,—occurring 
in different parts of the Himalaya; Oodeypoor; near 
Baroda ; Zillah Bahar; Rajmahal hills ; Phoonda 
Ghaut; Northern Circars ; and more or less through- 
out “peninsula” (? Deeean) to the Palghaut, and 
probably to Cape Comorin: it is frequently veined by 
granite, contains in most places speeular iron ore : 
beds of garnets common everywhere ; corundum in 
southern India, and bery] in Mysoor. Composition 
varied in texture, cumpaetness, and with more or 
less miza; eolour—speekled, black, brown, reddish 
gray to white; sometimes tinted green where ehlo- 
rite replaces mica: when very fine- grained and de- 
composing, gneiss bears a elose resemblance to fine- 
grained sandstone. 

Mica Schiste—Southern Mahratta country, and 
western extremities of Vindhya range, passes into 
mieaceous slate at the Phoonda Ghaut; veined with 
quartz, but no granite: being associated with gneiss 
and hornblende schistes, they pass into each other. 

Chiorite Schiste,—Southern Mahratta country : it 
also euntains garnets. 


* The late eminent geologist, J. B. Greenough, has 
made an execllent beginning by his large map on_ this 
subject, and by the voluminous materials he collected. 

t See a valnable Swmmary af the Geology of India, 
between the Ganges, the Indus, and Cape Comorin; hy 
WM. J. Carter, Asst. Surg. Bombay Establishment, Aug., 
1853: reprinted from Journal of Bombay British Asiatic 
Society, p. 156. 

¢ In the neighbourhood of Cgleutta a scries of boring 


| experime nts to find water, were carried on at intervals 


between ESO4 and 1833 3 the results werc—artificial soil 
at surface; next, as follows: a light blue or grav-coloured 
sandy clay, becoming gradnally darker from decay ed vege- 
table matter, until if passes at 30 ft. decp inta a 2 ft. 
stratum of black peat, apparently formed by the dedrix of 
Sunderbund vegetation, which was once the delta of the 
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Hornblende Schiste, forms the sides of the Neil- 
gherries, where it is fram five to seven miles in 
breadth: garnets found in it. Southern Mahratta 
country, Salem; and often passes into mica schiste — 
on the Malabar coast. 

Quartz Rock—Hills between Delhi and Alwur, 
and between Ajmere and Oodeypoor; mountains 
around Deybur Lake, Chittoor, and at tbe western 
part of the Vindhya range, with mica slate; south- « 
ern Mahratta country; more or less in the granitio 
plains of Hydrabad, and in the droogs of Mysoor. | 
The rock is eompuct and granular in the Ajmere — 
mountains; and of a red, violet, gray, or brewn | 
colour; brilliantly white in the Mahratta country. | 
Mica is frequently disseminated throughout the 
rock in large masses; tale and chlorite, occasionally. 

Mrcaceous Slate and Chiortte Slate-—Both at the 
Phoonda Ghaut; and the latter in the Mahratta 
country. The mieaceous oceurs in the Indo-Gan- 
getie chain, Koonawur; and in the Soolumbur 
range, Oodeypoor. 

Clay Slate, appears to be of great thickness, and | 
considerable extent, viz., from the Arravulli range, | 
the lower part of which is composed of this forma- 
tion; thenee to Oodeypoor, v4 the Soolumbur range, 
acrass the Durgawud valley to Malwa, on the Kist- 
nah; southern “Mahratta country, Nellore; and in 
the Eastern Ghauts at Jungamanipenta, a ferrugi- 
nous clay-slate overlies the trap at Mahabulishwar, 
In the Arravulli it is massive, compact, and of a 
dark blue colour. The Soolumbur range is almost 
entirely composed of this and chlorite slates. Miea- 
ceous passes into clay-slate at the Phoonda, and, 
farther south, the Saltoor passes (Western Ghauts.) 
This also oeeurs at the Carrackpoor hills (Bahar), 
where the clay-slate is about twenty miles wide, and 
extends in the direetion of the strata.t 

Piutonic Rocks.— Granite, Diortte or Greenstone, 

Granite.—Himalaya ; Ajmere and around Jeypoor, 
traversing the mountains in veins and dykes; the 
Arravulli range consists chiefly of granite, resting on 
slate; Mount Aboo; from Balmeer aeross the sands 
to Nuggur Parkur; the Gir; Girnar; between Oodey- 
poor and Malwa, are all varieties: it extends morc or 
less southward to the Nerbudda; on that river be- 
tween Mundela and Amarkantak, Jubbulpoor, Kal- 
leenjur, Zillah Bahar, Carrackpoor hills; in Bha- 
gulpore and Monghyr districts; near Baitool; Nag- 
pore territory; Cuttack; Orissa; Northern Circars ; 


Uydrabad; between the Kistnah and Godavery ; 
Gooty; Neilgherries; Malabar coast at Vingorla; 


Coromandel ; between Madras and Pondicherry; end- 
ing at Cape Comorin. The granitic racks vary in 
strueture and compusition, as they do in eolour: 
thus there are syenitic, peqmatitic. and protoyente, 
Itis gray at Ramteak in Nagpoor, red generally in 


Ganges; below the peat a black clay, and in this and the 
gray clay immediately above the peat, logs and branches 
of ycllow and red wood, found in a more or less decayed 
state. In one instance only bones were discovered, at 28 
ft. deep. Under blue clays, at 50 to 70 ft. deep, Aunkur 
and bagiri (apparently small land shells, as seen in Upper 
India.) At 70 ft. a seam of loose reidish sand,—75 to 
125 ft. beds of yellow clay predominate, frequently stiff 
and pure like potter's clay, but generally mixed with sand 
and mica; herizontal strata of kunkur pass through it, 
resembling cxactly those found at Midnapoor. Below 
128 ft. a more sandy yellow clay prevails, which gradu- 
ally changes to a gray, louse sand, becoming coarser in 
quality to the lowest depth yct reached (176 ft.), where it 
ces angular fragments, as large as peas, uf quartz and 
elspar, 
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the Decean, but at Venentigherry (Mlysoor), anu ut 

Vingorla, gray: in the Neilgherries it is syemtic. 

Greenstone, — Uagareebagh, Mahratta country, 
Mysoor, Nellore, Chingleput, Madras, Trichinepoly, 
Salem, in the granitic plains of Ilydrahad; and 
extensively throughout Southern India. In the Dee- 
enn the dykes may be traced continuously for twenty 
miles; about Itydrabad they are from 100 to 300 
feet broad; about four miles from Dhonee, between 
Gooty and Kurnool, there is one 150 feet high, and 
200 feet broad, passing throngh a range of sandstone 

' and limestone mountains. 

SiLuRiAN Rocks.—Creywacke.—Ghiddore, Naj- 
mahal hills; Kumaon. It is a quartzoze sandstone ; 
yellow colour, resinaus lustre, and compact splintery 

fracture. 

Transition or Cambrian Gnoiss, is of great extent 
in Bhagulpore distniet, composing two-thirds of the 
country hetween the Curruckpore and Rajmahal 

hills, and the greater portion af the southern ridges 

of the latter group. It consists of quartz, more or 
less, hornblende, felspar, miea, and garnet pebbles. 
| OOLIr1C.— Limestone.—Cuteh; near Neemuch, 

Malwa; Buudeleund; on the river Sone; Firozabad, 

on the Bheema; Kuladgee, in the southern Mah- 
_ ratta country; on the Kistnah; and as far south as 
, Cuddapah. Though its principal characters arc its 

uniform lithograpbie texture, solidity, conchoidal 
smooth fracture, and hardness,—dendritic surface, 
‘ smoky gray colour, passing into dark smoky blue ; 
‘and parallel thin stratification,—it differs when de- 
parting from its general composition, just as the 
shales differ which interlaminate it, the coal strata, 
and the sandstone, as being more or less argillaceous, 
bitumineus, or quartziferous; of diflerent degrees of 
hardness, coarseness, and friahility of structure; and 
of all kinds of colours, streaked and variegated. It 
is occasionally veined, and interlined with jasper and 
' light-coloured cherts, which, near Cuddapah, give it 

a rough appearance; also contains drusy cavities, 

ealcedanies, and cornelian, north of Nagpoor: in 

the bed of the Nerbudda between Lamaita and 

Beragurh, near Jubbulpoor, of a snow-white colour, 
_ and traversed’ by chlorite schiste. It is frequently 
| denuded of its overlying sandstone and shales in 

Southern India, and in this state is not uncommonly 
| covered by trap, as near Ferozabad on the Bheema. 
| Thickness, 310 feet near Kurnool; 10 to 30 feet on 
‘the Bheema, with strata from 2 inches to 2 feet 
‘thick. In the part of the Iiimalaya examined by 
| Captain Strachey, the secondary limestones and 
shules were several thousand feet in thickness, the 
upper portion being in some places almost made up 
of fragments of shells. 

If the white crystalline marble generally of India 
is aliawed to be metamorphic strata, this limestone 
exists in the Girnar rock of Kattywar; the litho- 
graphic form in Cutch, and between Neemuch and 


* The British Residency at HWydrahad (Deecan) is a 
speeimen; the Corinthian eolumus, &e., being executed in 
white chunan. 

+ Voleanie fires are said by the natives to exist among 
the loftier peaks of the Hindoo-Koosh and the Himalayan 
ranges, but earthquakes are of rare oceurrence. A severe 
one was, however, experienced throughout a large extent of 
country on 26th August, 1833,—vibration from N.E. to 
S.W., with three principal shocks: first at 6°30 p.at.; 
second, 11°39 p.m.3 and third, at five minutes to mid- 
night. It was most severely felt at and near Katmandoo, 
where about 320 persons perished: the trembling of the 
earth commenced gradnally, and then travelled with the 
aa of lightning towards the westward; it inereased 
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Chittore; the white marble about Oodeypcor, and 
northwards in the neighbourhood of Nusseerabad, 


Jeypoor, Bessona, and Alwar; a narrow strip ahout | 


160 m. long in Bundeleund ; again about Bidjyghur 
and Rhotasghur on the Sone; white marble in the 
hed of the Nerbudda, near Jubbulpoor; in the hills 
north-east of Nagpoor; near the junction of the 
Godavery and Prenheta rivers; thenee along the 
Godavery more or less to Rajahmundry ; Sholapoor 
district; on the’ Bheema ; of every variety of colour, 
and greatly disturbed and broken up about Kalud- 
gee, in the southern Muahratta country; along the 
Kistnah, from Kurnool to Amarawattee ; and more 
or less over the triangular area formed by the latter 
place, Gooty, and the ‘Yripetty hills. Chunam, an 
argillaceous limestone, used for building in Bengal, 
Bahar, Benares, &c.;* occurs in nodules in the 
alluvium, which, at Caleutta, is 500 to 600 feet 
thick. Near Benares, it contains fragments of fresh- 
water shells. South of Madras, a dark clay abounds 
in marine shells, used in preferenee for lime-burning 
to those on the beach, as beeing freer from salt. 

Sandstone,—appears to he composed of very fine 
grains of quartz, and more or less mica, united 
together by an argillaceous material. It exists in 
Cutch; in the Panna range, Bundeleund ; the Kymore 
hills; Ceded Districts; in lat 18°, 15 m. west of the 
Godavery ; on the banks of the Kistnah; plains of 
the Carnatic, and the districts watered by the Peonar 
river. It is present in the sub-llimalaya range, and 
in the Rajmahal hills. All the towns on the Jumna, 
from Delhi to Allahabad, appear to be built of this 
sundstone. ‘The plains of Beekanecr, Joudpore, and 
Jessulmere, are covered with the loose sand of this 
formation. It horders on the northern and western 
sides of the great trappean tract of Malwa, and forms 
the north-castern boundary of the Western India 
volcanic district. 

lis thickness varies, either from original inequality, 
or subsequent denudation. Its greatest depth, at 
present known, is in the eastern part of the Kymore 
range, Where it is 700 feet at Bidjighur; and 1.300 
feet at Rhotasghur; at the scarps of the waterfalls 
over the Panna range, it docs not exceed 360 or ‘100 
fect; from 300 to 400 feet is its thickness near Ryel- 
cherreo and Sundiogam, in the Ceded Districts. Its 
ercatest height above the seca is on the banks of the 
Kistnah, 3,000 feet. Organic remains are very 
abundant in this formation. It has been ascertained 
that the great trap deposit of the Western Ghaovts, 
rests on a sandstone containing vegetable remains, 
chiefly ferns. 

Votcanic Rocks.t—Trap.—tThe largest tract is om 
the western side of India, and extends continuously 
from the basin of the Malpurba to Neemuch in 
Malwa; and from Balsar, about 20 m. south of the 
mouth of the Taptee, to Nagpoor. This is probably 
the most remarkable trap-formation existing on 


in violence until the houses seemed shaken from their 
fonndations,—large-sized trees bent in all direetions ; the 
earth heaved fearfully; and while the air was perfectly 
eelm, an awful noise burst forth as if from aoa hundred 
cannon. Probably in India, as in Australia, subterranean 
igneous aetion, whieh was formerly very violent, is now 
almost quieseent, or finds its vent through mighty chim- 
neys at a height of four or five miles above the sea. The 
Lunar Lake, 40 m. from Saulna, is a vast erater 500 ft. 
deep, and nearly 5 m. round the margin; its waters are 
green and bitter, supersaturated with alkaline carbonate, 
and containing silex aud some irou in solution: the mud 
is black, ant abounds with sulphuretted hydrogen; the 
water is, nevertheless, pure and void of smell. 


' and long cylindrical productions. 
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the surface of the globe; its breadth is about 335m. 
N.toS.; length, about 350 m. E. to W.; and covers 
an area of fram 200,000 to 250,000 sq. m.* Another 
portion extends from Jubbulpoor to Amarkantak, 
thence south-westerly towards Nagpoor. It consti- 
tutes the core of the Western Ghauts, and predomi- 
nates in the Mahadeo and Sautpoora mountains. 

Its two grand geological features along the Ghauts, 
where it has attained the highest elevation, are flat 
summits and regular stratification. Fourteen beds 
have been numbered in Malwa, the lowest and 
largest of which is 300 feet thick. These are equally 
numerous, if not more so, along the Ghauts, but the 
searps are of much greater magnitude. Besides its 
stratification, it is in many places columnar; as in 
the beds of the Nerbudda and Chumbul; and the 
hill-fort of Singhur presents a surface of pentagonal 
divisions. 

Wherever the effusions exist to any great extent, 
they appear to be composed of laterite abave, then 
basalt, and afterwards trappite and amygdaloid. 

Basalt.—There are two kinds of this reck; a dark 
blue-black, and a brown-black. Both are semi- 
crystalline. Their structure is massive, stratified, 
columnar, or prismoidal. Dark blue is the basalt of 
Bombay Island, brown-black tbat of the Deccan. 


To this general description, I may add 
what I have becn enabled to glean of the 
specific structure of some of the principal 


' positions :— 


HHimalayas.—Formations primary: the first strata, 
which is towards the plain, consists of limestone, 


_ lying on clay-slate, and crowned by slate, grey- 


wacke, or sandstone. Beyond the limestone tract, 
gneiss, clay-slate, and other schistase rocks occur; 
granite arises in the mountains near the snowy 
ranges. The peaks are generally composed of schis- 
tose rocks, but veined by granite to a great eleva- 
Kamet, however, is an exception, appearing 
to consist of granite alone. Greenstone dykes rise 
through and intersect the regular rocks. Strata 
fractured in all directions; slatc, as if crushed, and 
the limestone broken into masses. The soil is prin- 
cipally accumulated on the northern side. 

The formation of the Indo-Gangetie chain, in 
Koonawur, is mostly gneiss and mica-slate; in some 
places, pure mica. On the left bank of the Sutlej, 
granite prevails, forming the Raldang peaks. Further 


‘north, it becomes largely intermixed with mica-slate; 


ta the north-east changes into secondary limestone, 
and schistose rocks, ahaunding in marine exuvie.t 
In Kumaon, the Himalayas are composed of crystal- 
line gneiss, veined by granite; the range forming 
the north-castern boundary, is believed to be of 
reccnt formation. ‘The mountainous tract south of 
the principal chain in Nepaul consists of limestone, 


* The rock in which the Ellora caves are excavated is 
said to be a basaltic trap, which, from its green tinge and 
its different stages from hardness to disintegration, is sup- 
posed by the natives to be full of vegetable mattcr, in a 
greater or less advanec to putrefaction: the crumbling 
rock affords a natural green colour, which is ground up 
and employed in painting on wet chunam (lime plaster.) 

t+ Dr. Gerard found some extensive tracts of shell for- 
mation 15,000 ft. above the sea. The principal shells 
comprised ecockles, mussels, and pearl-fish ; nummulites 
These shells, of which 
many were converted into carb. of lime, sore crystallised 


' like marble, were lying upon the high land in a bed of 


granite, and pulvcrised state: the adjacent recks com- 


hornstone, and conglomerate. The Sewalik (the 
most southerly and lowest range of the Himalayan 
system) is of alluvial formation, consisting of beds of 
clay, sandstone with mica, conglomerate cemented by 
calcareous matter, gravel, and rolled stones of various 
rocks. The supposition is, that it is the debris of 
the Himalaya, subsequently upheayed by an earth- 
quake. The geology of the Sewalik is characterised 
by the occurrence of quantities of fossil remains. 

Punjab.—Near the north-east frontier, in the 
vicinity of the Himalaya, is an extensive tract of 
rocks and deposits of recent formation; limestone, 
sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous slate; occasionally 
veins of quartz. 

The Salt-range.—Greywacke, limestone, sand- 
stone, and red tenaceous clay, with deposits of chlo- 
ride af sodium, or common salt. 

The Sufied-Koh is primary, consisting of granite, 
quartz, mica, gneiss, slate, and primary limestone. 

The Suliman mountains are of recent formations, 
principally sandstone and secondary limestone, 
abounding in marine exuvie. 

Central India.—Arravulli range, generally primi- 
tive, consisting of granite, quartz, and gneiss. T'or- 
mation along banks of upper course of Nerbudda, 
trappean; lower down, at Jubbulpoor, granitic; at 
Bhera Ghur, channel contracted between white cliffs 
of magnesian limestone; at the junction of the 
Towah, there is a ledge of black limestone: at, and 
near Kal Bhyru, slate of various sorts; basaltic 
rocks scattered over channel. Ranges enclosing 
Nemaur, banks of rivers, and eminences in the 
valley, basaltic. Saugor and Nerbudda territory ; 
eastern part, towards Amarkantak, generally sand- 
stone; from here it extends westward, forming the 
table-land bounding Nerbudda valley on the nortb, 
and is intermixed with marl, slate, and limestone. 
The voleanic tract commences about lon. 79°, and 
extends to about the town of Saugor, which is 
situate on its highest part. This (trap), with that of 
sandstone, further east, may be considered to belong 
to the Vindhya; and the former to the Mahadeo 
and Sautpoora ranges. In some places, primitive 
rocks appear through the overlying bed. The Bind- 
yachal hills are of horizontally-stratified sandstone ; 
Panna hills, sandstone, intermixed with schiste and 
quartz; and, to the west, overlaid by limestone. 

Western Ghauts——The great core is of primary 
formation, inclosed by alternating strata of more 
recent origin. These have been broken up by pro- 
digious outbursts of volcanic rocks ; and from Maha- 
bulishwar northward, the overlying rock is exclu- 
sively of the trap formation; behind Malabar they 
are of primitive trap, in many places overlaid by im- 
mense masses of laterite, or iron-clay. The Vurra- 
gherry or Pulnai hills (Madura) are gneiss, stratified 
with quartz; in some places precipices of granite. 

Nagpoor.—North-western and western part, vol- 


posed of shell limestone, the large blacks composed of a 
multitude of shells of different sizes, imbedded in a mass 
of calcareous tufa. Four classes of shell formation were 
distinguished; one in particular, a freshwater bivalve, re- 
sembling the wnio, which exists in great abundance at the 
foot of the lower hills and throughout the Dooab. In the 
Neermal hills, N. of the Godavery, on the road from 
Yydrabad to Nagpoor, many very perfect fossil sbells, 
mostly bivalves, and evidently marine, have been dis- 
covered imbedded in a voleanie rock, together with the 
head and vertebra: of a fish: the farmations around rest 
everywhere on granite; and there are several hot-springs 
holding lime in solution. Univalves and bivalves, partien- 
larly buecinum, ammonites, and musscls, abound in Malwa, 
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eanic, principally basalt and trap. ‘This terminates 
at the city of Nagpoor, and the primitive, mostly 
granite and gaviss, rises to the surface. 

Mysoor.—The droogs, huge isolated rocks, scat- 
tered over the surface; vary in elevation from 1,000 
to 1,600 feet; bases seldom exceeding 2 m. in cir- 
cumference; generally composed of granite, gneiss, 
quartz, and hornblende; in many places overlaid by 
laterite. 

SoIL,—mainly determined by the geological cha- 
racter of each district, except in the deltas, or on 
the banks of rivers, as in the Punjab, where aa allu- 
vium is accumulated. ‘The land in Lower Bengal is 
of inexhaustible fertility, owing partly to the various 
salts and earthy limestone with which the deposits 
from the numerous rivers are continually impreg- 
nated: it is generally of a light sandy appearance. 
The alluvium of Scinde is a stiff clay; also that of 
Tanjore, Sumbulpore, and Cuttack, by the disinte- 
«ration of granitic rocks. A nitrous (saltpetre) soil 
is general in Bahar; in the vicinity of Mirzapoor 
town, it is strongly impregnated with saline parti- 
cles; and at many places in Vizagapatam. ‘The 
regur, or cotton ground, which extends over a large 
part of Central India, and of the Deccan, is supposed 
to be formed hy a disintegration of trap rocks; it 
slowly absorbs,” and long retains moisture; and it 
has produced, in yearly succession, for centuries, the 
inost cxhausting crops. It spreads over the table- 
lands of the Ceded Districts and Mysoor, flanks the 
Neilgherry and Salem hills, and pervades the Deccan, 
but has not been ohserved in the Concans. It is a 
fine, black, argillaceous mould, containing, in its 
lower parts, nodules, and pebbly alluvium. Awnkur 
(a calcareous conglomerate) fills up the cavities and 
fissures of the heds beneath it; and angular frag- 
ments of the neighbouring rocks are scattered over 
its surface. It contains no fossils. In some parts 
it is from 20 to 40 feet thick. Anke is common 
ia the north-western provinces, the rocks often 
advancing into the channel of the Juimna, and ob- 
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structing the navigation. In the western part of 
Muttra district, it is mixed with sand: in Oude, 
some patches of this rock, which undergo abrasion 
very slowly, stand 70 or 80 feet above the neigh- 
bouring country, which, consisting of softer materials, 
has heen washed away by the agency of water. Its 
depth, in the eastern part of Mcerut district, is from 
one to 20 feet. In the Dooab, between the Ganges 
and Jumna, and in many parts of the N.W. provinces, 
there is a light rich loam, which produces excellent 
wheat; at Ghazeepore, a light clay, with more or 
Jess sand, is favourable for sugar and for roses. 
As the Ganges is ascended hefore reaching Ghazce- 
pore, the soil hcecomes more granitic, and is then sue- 
eeeded by a gravel of burnt clay, argite, and cin- 
ders, resembling what is seen in basaltic countrics. 
Assam, which has been found so well adapted for 
the enlture of tea, has for the most part a black 
loam reposing on a gray, sandy clay; in some places 
the surface is ofa light yellow clayey texture. The 
soil usually found in the vicinity of basaltic moun- 
tains is of a hlack colour, mixed with sand, Disin- 
tegrated granite, where felspar predominates, yields 
much clay, 

A sandy soil exists in the centres of the Dooabs, 
of the Punjab; more or less in Paniput, Rhotuck, 
and Ilurriana districts: Jeypoor, Machery, and 
Rajpootana; and in some parts of Scinde; in Mysoor, 
a brown and rather sandy earth prevails; Trichi- 
nopoly is arid and sandy; and near Tayoy town, on 
the I. side of the Bay of Bengal, there is a large 
plain, covered with sand. 

The soil of Nagpoor, in some tracts, is a black, 
heavy loam, loaded with vegetable matter; red loam 
is found in Salem and in Mergui. 

Tinnevelly has heen found well suited for the cot- 
ton plant, and the substance in which it delights 
looks like a mixture of lime, rubbish, and yellowish 
brickdust, intermixed with nodules of Avahkur.t A 
chymical analysis of three of the best cotton soils in 
these districts, gives the following result :§— 


Vege-| Saline Tron. : 
+4, | table and ‘ Water 
Cotton Soils. -speides | TORE Carb. | Mag-] Aln-|Silex.] and Remarks 
at- | Eixtrac- | 4, poetics E : 
ae no Protox. | Deutox.| Tritox. | lime. | nesia.| mina loss. 
er. tive. 
€ No peat or lignite; no- 
| thing soluhle in cold 
Bundeleund | 2:00 0:33 — 77s — 11:90) trace} 3:10) 740} 1:00)4 water; silex in fine 
| powder; kunkur in 
. the gravel. 
Gravel, mostly  silex, 
Cuimbatore | 2°30 | traces 100 _— — 750, trace| 280} S280) 0-60 with some felspar, but 
| no kunkur. 
Gravel, alutost wholly 
kunkur; some carb 
Tinnevelly .! 0-15 0:20 _ _ 2$3 | 1950) 015) 200) 74:00; 1:12/4 iron; half the soil of 


Guzcrat is generally termed the Garden of Western 
India. With the exception of Kattywar, and to the 
eastward of Broach, it is one extensive plain, com- 
prising many different soils; the chief varicties being 


* All the soils of India have, in general, a powerful ab- 
sorbing quality; hence their fertile propertics. 

+ Aunkur.—A calcarcous concretion, stratificd and in 
manminillated masses of all sizes, which contains 50 te 80 
per cent. of carhonate of lime, some magnesia, iron, and 
alumina: these nodules are interspersed in large quanti- 
tics thronghont extensive tracts of the alluvial and 
secondary formations, and are ascribed to the action of 
calcareous springs, which are of frequent occurrence. 

¢ It is curious to note, in diflerent countries, how plants 


gravel. 


the black or cotton soil, and the gorat, or light 
erain-producing soil.|| The former is chictly confined 
to Broach and part of Surat N. of the Taptec; the 
latter prevails throughout Baroda, Kaira, and part 


seem to vary in their feeding: thus, at Singapore, the best 
cotton soil apparently eon of large coarse grains of 
white sand, mixed with something like rough charcoal- 
dust, and with fragments of vegetables and mosses of all 
sorts. A somewhat similar substance, mingled with sbells 
and decayed vegetable matter, is the favourite Aaditat of 
the Sea island catton of Georgia, U. 8. 

§ See an interesting Mesay on the Agriculture of Hin- 
doustan, by G, W. Jolnston. 

|| See Mackay’s valuable Reporé on 7, ster India, p. dl. 
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of Ahmedabad, becoming more mixed with sand ta 
the northward; black soil abounds to the westward 
of the Gulf, and in many of the Kattywar valleys. 
The numerous vegetable products of India attest the 
variety of soils which exist there. 


Munerats.—Various metals have been 
produced and wrought in India from the 
earliest ages: the geological character of the 
different distriets indicates their presence. 
So far as we have yet aseertained, their dis- 
tribution is as follows :—— 


Tron. —Ladakh.— Mines in the north-eastern 

art of the Punjab,* and in almost every part of 
Lee where the requisite smelting processes are 
performed; thongh on a small seale, and in a rude 
and ineficient manner. Mairwarra; in veins, and of 
good quality, believed to be inexhaustible. Rajma- 
hal; in gneiss. Lalgang, 16 miles south-west of 
Mirzapoor city. Kuppudgode hills; in schistes, 
quartz, and gneiss: on the north-east side, one stra- 
tum of iron, 60 feet thick. Ramghur—hills abound- 
ing in iron, though not of the best quality. Haza- 
reehagh, in gneiss-~flinty brown colour, pitchy 
lustre, and splintery fracture ; 20 feet thick. Various 
parts of Palamow district; at Singra in inexhausti- 
hle quantities. Eastern part of Nagpoor territory. 
Mine of good quality at Tendukhera, near Jubbul- 
poor (were the navigation of the Nerbudda available, 
this would prove a most useful article of export for 
railways.) Western extremity of Vindhya; in gneiss. 
Southern Mahratta country; in quartz: micaceous 
and magnetic iron-ore occur in the same district; in 
clay-slate. In all the mountains of the Western 
Ghauts; in Malabar; in veins, beds, or masses, in 
the laterite (here extensively smelted.) Salem, 
southern part (yields 60 per cent. of the metal fit for 
castings.) Nellore district. In many places in 
Masulipatam, Rajahmundry; in sandstone hills. 
Vizagapatam. Abundant in many parts of Orissa. 
Tenasserim provinces; occurs in beds, veins, and in 
rocks. Ietween the Saluen and Gyne rivers, it is 
found in sandstone hills. Most abundant between 
Ye and Tavoy, approximating the sea-coast; the 
hest is at a short distance north of Tavoy town: it 
is therein two forms—common magnetic iron-ore; and 
massive, in granular concretions, crystallized, splen- 
dent, metallic, highly magnetic, and with polarity. 
The ore would furnish from 74 to 80 per cent. raw 
iron. In varions places the process of smelting is 
rudely performed by the natives, but they produce a 
metal which will hear comparison with the hest 
Swedish or British iron.* 

Lin. ~- Oodeypoor,—mines productive. 

* Colonel Steinbach says that the mineral wealth of the 
Punjab is considerable; that mines of gold, copper, iron, 
plumhago, and lead abound, and that ‘ properly worked 
they would yield an enormous revenue.” 

+ The natives ot Catch make steel chain-armour, sabres, 
and various sharp edge tools from their iron; the horse. 
shoes are cxcellent—the metal being more malleable, and 
nat so likely to break as the English iron. 

{ The gray ore found in Dohnpur affords 30 to 450 per 
cent. of copper; it is associated with malachite, and cou- 
tained in a compact red-coloured dolomite: henee mining 
operations ean be earried an without timbering or ma- 
SOUrY. 

§ Mines discovered by Dr. Heyne, near Wangapadu. 
‘©A footpath, paved with stones, Jed np the hill to the 
ylace which was shown me as one of the mines. It is 
situated two-thirds up the hill, and might be about 400 ft. 


On the 


banks of the Barakur, near Palamow; in gneiss. 
Tenasserim provinces. ‘Tavoy, rich in tin-ore; | 
generally found at the foot of mountains, or in 
hills: Pakshan river; soil in which the grains are 
buried, yields 8 or 10 feet of metal; at Tavoy, 
7 feet: of superior quality in the vicinity of Mergui 
town. 

Lead.—Wadakh. Koonawnr. Ajmere; in quartz 
rocks. Mairwarra. Eastern part of Nagpoor. In 
the vicinity of Ilazareehagh. Yastern Ghauts at 
Jungamanipenta; in clay-slate—inines here. Am- 
herst province. Fine granular galena obtained in 
clay-slate, and clay limestone on the Touser, near 
the Dehra-Doon. 

Copper.—Ladakh. Koonawur, in the valley of 
the Pabur. Kumaon, near Pokree; but these mines 
are almost inaccessible, and the vicinity affords no 
adequate supply of fuel for smelting: others at 
Dohnpur,{ Dhobri, Gangoli, Sira, Khori, and Shor 
Gurang. Mairwarra. Oodeypoor; abundant,—it 
supplies the currency. Southern Mahratta country, 
in quartz; also in a taleose form. Vencatigherry, 
North Arcot. Nellore district.§ Sullivan’s and Cal- 
lagkiank Islands, in the Mergui Archipelago. This 
metal is most probably extensively distributed, and 
of a rich quality. 

Stlrer.—tIn the tin mines of Oodeypoor. In the 
lead mine, near Hazareebagh, and other places. 

Gold.—Sands of Shy-yok, Tibet. Ditto Chenab, 
Huroo, and Swan rivers, Punjab. Ditto Aluknunda, 
Kumaon. Thronghout the tract of country W. of 
the Neilgherries, amid the rivers and watercourses, 
draining 2,000 sq. m., this coveted metal abounds; 
even the river stones, when ponnded, yield a rich 
product: it is usually ohtained in small nuggets. 
In the iron sand of the streams running from the 
Kuppudgode hills, and from the adjoining Saltoor 
range. Sumbulpoor; in the detrius of rocks. In 
moderate quantities in several places in the eastern 
part of Nagpoor. Many of the streams descending 
from the Ghauts into Malabar; and in Wynaad. 
Gold-dust in Mysoor.|| In the Assam rivers it is plen- 
tiful: near Gowhatty 1,000 men used to be employed 
in collecting ore for the state. Various parts of 
Tenasserim provinces, but in small qnantitics. The 
geological structure of India indicates an abundance 
of the precious metals. 

Coal.—Vhe carboniferous depasits of the ool:tre 
series in Bengal, west of the Ganges and Ilooghly, 
consist of coal, shale, and sandstone, but no lime- 
stone, and they appear chiefly to occupy the depres- 
sions of the granitic and metamorphic rocks which 
form this part of India, becoming exposed in thie 
banks or beds of watercourses or rivers which have 
passed through them, or in esearpments which have 


above the village (Wangapadu.) An open gallery eut into 
the rock, demonstrated that it had been formerly worked ; 
and as the stones, which lay in abundance near it, were all 
tinged or overlaid with mountain green, there could be no 
doubt that the ore extracted had been capper.”’—(Ieyne, 
Tracts on India, p. 112.) 

|| In excavating the disintegrating granite in the vicinity 
of Bangalore, to ascertain the extent to which the decam- 
posing influeoce of the atmosphere will affect the salid 
rack (viz., 30 to 35 ft.), the contents of soil were fre- 
quently auriferons. In blasting sienite at Chinapatam, 
40 m. from Banglore, on the road toa Seringapatam, 
Lieutenant Baird Smith, 8.18., observed considerable 
quantities of gold disseminated in sinall particles over 
the fractured surfaces. At Wynaad this metal was ob- 
tained fram rich yellow carth in sufficient quantity to 
employ a number of labourers and to yield some return. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES IN INDIA. 


been produced by upheaval of the racks ea which 
they were deposited. ‘The coal veeurs in strata from 
an inch ar less to 9 or 10 feet thickness, interstratified 
with shale and sandstone ; the whole possessing a dark 
black or blue colour, of a greater or less intensity. 
At Burdwan its character is slaty: the genera of 
plants nre partly English, some Australian, some 
peculiar, The depth at the Curhurbalee field, situ- 
ated 60 miles south of the Ganges, near Surajgur- 
rah, is from 50 to 100 feet. Droceeding westerly, 
towards Vulamow district, which eontnins many 
valuable and extensive fields, and where several 
shafts have been sunk, it has been seen about 16 m. 
from Chergerh, in Singrowla; at the eonfluence of 
the Sone and Tipan, about 30 m. FE. from Sohajpoor. 
Near Jeria, in Pachete district. Ifilla in Ramghur, 
abounding in coal. Jubbulpoar, 30 m. S. from 
Hoosungabad ; in Shahpoar in the same neighbaur- 
hoad; and abundantly along the valley af the Ner- 
budda. ‘Traces of it are snid to exist in the diamond 
sandstone north-west of Nagpoor, and it has been 
found in the Mahadeo mountains. In the Punjah, 
at Mukkud, on the left bank of the Indus, and in 
the loealities of Joa, Meealee, and Nummul. The 
extremes of this cnal formation, so tar as have yet 
been diseovered in India, are:—the confluence of 
the Godavery and Prenheta in the south, in lat. 19°, 
and the Salt range in about 33° N.; Cuteh in the 
west, and Burdwan in the east; and detached in 
Silhet, Pegu (reeently found of execllent quality), 
and the Tenasserim provinces (plentiful, and posses- 
sing good i roperiion.) There are many other places, 
no doubt, in the country between Bengal and Berar, 
where this valuable mineral exists; traces of it 
have been observed in Orissa, but it has not yet 
been found available for nse; it is not improhable 
that it extends across the delta of the Ganges tn 
Silhet, distant 300 miles. It alsa oceurs extensively 
in the grits bounding the southern slope of the 
Himalaya: it has been questioned whether this is 
the older coal, or only lignite associnted with nagel- 
flue,—where the Teesta issues from the plain, its 
strata is highly inclined, and it bears all the other 
characters of the older formation. Analysis of Indian 
coal found in different parts, and near the surface, 
gave the following results:—Chirra )’onnjee, slaty 
kind: specifie gravity, 1497; containing volatile 
matter, 36; carbon, 41; and a capious white ash, 
23 = 100. Nerbudda (near Fatehpoor), near the 
surface,—volatile matter, 10:5; water, 3°35; charcoal, 


20; earthy residue (red), 64 == 100. Cossyah hills: , 


specific gravity, 1-275; volatile matter ar gas, 38-5; 
carbon or coke, 60:7; earthy impurities, 0°S = 100 
—(ash very small.) Tlurdwar: specific gravity, 
1-968; volatile matter, 35-4; earbon, 50;  ferru- 
ginous ash, 146 = 100.  Arraean: specific gra- 
vity, 1°308; volatile matter, 66:4; earbon, 33; ash, 
0-6 = 100. Cuteh: chareoal, 70; bitumen, 
sulphur, 5; iron, 3; caleareous earths, 2. 


* These mountains are bounded on all sides hy granite, 
that everywhere appears to pass under it, and to farm its 
hasis: some detached portions have only the upper third 
of their summits of sandstone and quartz, the basis or 
remaining two-thirds being of granite. Deep ravines are 
not infrequent. The diamond is procured only in the 
sandstone breceia, which is found under a eompact rock, 
composed of a beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, 
quartz, chaleedony, and hornstone, of various colonrs, 
cemented together by a quartz paste: it passes into a 
pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of quartz, hornstone, &e., 
cemented by an argillo-caleareous earth of a loose friable 
texture, in which the diamonds are most frequently found, 


20; 


ADT 
Sulphur.—Mouths of Gadavery, and at Conda- 
pilly, on the Kistnah., Sulphate of alumina ob- 
tained from the nluminous rocks of Nepaul; used 
hy the natives to eure fresh wounds or bruises: 
yields on analysis—sulphate of alumina, 95; per- 
oxyde of iron, 2&3 silex, 1: loss, 1, Sulphate of 
iran is procure { in the Behar hills, and used hy 
the Patna dyers: it yields sulphate of iron, 39; 
peroxyde of iron, 36; mngnesia, 23: loss, 2 = 100. 
Diamonds.—Sumbulpoor has been eelebrated for 
the finest diamonds in the worlds they are found 
in the bed of the Mahanuddy. Mines were formerly 
worked at Wyraghur, Nagpoor; Malavilly, in Ma- 
sulipatam (near Iilare); and at Panna, in Bundleeund. 
Mr. If. W. Voysey described, in 1824, the diumond 
mines of the Nudla Mulla mauntains, north of the 
Kistnah,*® which were formerly extensively worked.t 
Ruhves.—Sumbulpoar; in the detrius of racks, 
Pearls.—Gulf of Manaar, near Cape Comorin, 
and on the coast af many of the islands in the 
Mergui Archipelago. 
Muriat of soda (eammon salt) is found in rack and 
liquid form at various places. 


A salt lnke, 20 m. | 


long by 13 broad, is situated in lat. 26° 53", long. | 
74° 57"; it supplies a great partion of the neigh- | 


houring country with salt after the drains are dried 


up. A salt lake in Berar contains in 100 parts,— | 
muriat of soda, 20; muriat of lime, 10; muriat of | 


magnesia, 6. Towards the sources of the Indus, 
salt lakes exist at 16,000 ft. above the sea. ‘There 
are extensive salt mines in the Sulé range of the 
Punjah. Natron and soda lakes are said to exist iz 
the ITimalaya. 

Cornelian is found and worked in different places: 
the principal mines are situated at the foot of the 
western extremity of the Rajpeepla hills, clase to the 
town of Ruttunpoor; the soil in which the corne- 
lians are imbedded consists chiefly of quartz sand— 
reddened by iron, and a little clay. Agates abound 
in Western India: at one part of Cutch the sides of 


the hills (of amygdaloid)) are covered with heaps | 


of rock erystal, as if cart loads had heen purposely 


thrown there, and in many parts of the great trap- , 
pean district the surface is strewed with a profusion | 


of agatoid flints, onyx, hollow spheroids of quartz, 
crystals, and zoolitic minerals. There are evidences 
of several extinct voleannes in Cutch. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of the 
minerals of India: doubtless, there are many 
more places where metals exist; but duriug 
‘the anarchy and warfare which prevailed 


prior to British supremacy, the very know. | 


ledge of their locality has been lost. At no 
distant day this subterranean wealth will be 
developed; and probably, when the gold- 
fields of Australia are exhausted, those of 
India may be profitably worked. 


The breccia is seen at depths varying from 5 to 50 feet, 
and is about 2 feet in thickness; immediately aZore it lies 
astratum of pudding-stone, composed of quartz and 
hornstone pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay and zrains 
of sand, ‘The miners are of opinion that the diamond is 
always growing, and that the chips and small pieces re- 
jected ultimately increase to large diamonds.—‘rans. 
A. S. Bengal, vol. xiv., p. 120. 

f+ The diamonds of Goleonda have obtained great cele- 
brity throughout the world, but they were merely cut and 
polished there, having been generally found at Parteall, in 
a detached portion of the Nizam’s dominions, near the 
southern frontier, in lat, 16° 40’, long. $0° 25’. 


| Greek invasion, 


CHAPTER IIT. 


POPULATION—NU MBERS—DISTRIBUTION—DENSITY TO AREA—PROPORTION OF HIN- 


DOOS TO MOHAMMEDANS—VARIETIES OF 


GINES—SLAVERY—PAST AND 
¥Rom remote antiquity India has been 
densely peopled; but, as previously ob- 
served (p. 13), we know nothing certain of 
its indigenous inhabitants,—of accessions 
derived from immigration, or from success- 
ful invasions by sea and Jand,—of the pro- 
gressive natural increase,—or of the circum- 
stances which influence, through many 
generations, the ebb and flow of the tide of 
population.* There is direet testimony, 
however, that before the Christian era the 
country was thiekly inhabited by a civilised 
people, dwelling in a well-cultivated terri- 
tory, divided into numerous flourishing 
states, with independent governments, united 
in federal alliance, and capable of bringing 
into the field armies of several hundred thou- 
sand men. 

For more than a thousand years after the 
we have no knowledge of 
what was taking place among the popula- 
tion of India, and but a scanty notice, iu 
the eighth eentury, of the Arab incursions 
of the regions bordcring on the Indus. 
Even the “marauding forays of Mahmood 
the Ghaznevide, in the cleventh century, 
afford no internal evidenee of the state of 
the people, save that derived from a reeord 
of their magnificent citics, stately edifices, 
immense temples, lucrative trade, and vast 
accumulations of wealth; the Hindoos were 
probably then in a more advaneed state of 
soeial life, though less warlike than during 


* It is not improbable that some of the early im- 
migrants were offshoots of the colonists who are 
said to have passed from Greece into Egypt, thence 
iravelled eastward, forming settlements on the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris; aud ultimately reached 
the Indus and Ganges. In eraniologieal and facial 
characteristies, many Ifindoos present a striking si- 
militude to the ancient Greek, modified by climate, 
food, and habits; and in several architectural struc- 
tures, of whieh ruins are still extant, there is con- 
siderable resemblance to the ancient buildings of 
Egypt, and those ereeted on the Babylonian plains. 
Bryant is of opinion that Chaldea was the parent 
eountry of the Hindoos; Vans Kennedey traces the 
Sanserit language to Mesopotamia ; H. H. Wilson 
deems that the Hindoos conneeted with the Rig 
Veda were from a northern site, as in that work the 
worshipper on more than one occasion, when solicit- 
ing long life, asks for an hundred winters, which the 
Professor thinks would not have been desired hy the 
natives of a warm climate. This is not conclusive. 


tACE—DIVERSE LANGUAGES—ABORI- 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


the Alexandrine period: they had gradually 
oceupied the whole of India with a greatly 
augmented population, and possessed a 
general knowledge of the arts, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life. 

During the desolating period of Moslem 
forays, and of Mogul rule, there appears to 
have been a continued diminutiou of men 
and of wealth, which Akber in vain cssayed 
to cheek by some equitable laws. We have 
sufficient indirect and collateral evidence to 
show that whole distriets were depopulated, 
that famines frequently oecurred, and that 
exaction, oppression, and misgovernment 
produced their wouted results in the dete- 
rioration of the country. No census, or 
any trustworthy attempt at aseertaining 
the numbers of their subjects, was made by 
the more enlightened Mogul sovereigns, 
even when all their energies were direeted 
to the acquisition of new dominions. 

‘The Euglish, until the last few years, 
have been as remiss in this respeet as their 
predecessors in power. Au idea prevailed 
that a census would be viewed suspiciously 
as the prelude to a capitation tax, or 
some other exaction or interference with 
domestie affairs. In Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, which we have had under control 
for nearly a eentury, no nearer approxima- 
tion has yet been made to ascertain the 
number of our subjects, than the clumsy 
and inaccurate contrivanee of roughly ascer- 


In Britain man frequently dates his age from the 
number of summers he has seen. ‘There can, how- 
ever, he little doubt that many of the early invaders 
of India were of the type of Japhet,—some of them 
aequainted with maritime ecommerce, and all com- 
paratively more civilised than the imdigénes who were 
driven towards the southward and eastward, and to 
mountain and jungle fastnesses. Wheu this oceurred 
it is impossible to determine. General Briggs says 
that the Vedas were written in India at the period 
when Joshua led the Israelites over Jordan into 
Canaan. The date when Menu, the lawgiver, lived 
has not heen ascertained. Whatever the period, the 
Tindoos had not then occupied the country farther 
south than the 23rd degree, as Menu deseribes the 
people beyond as * barbarians, living in forests, and 
speaking an unknown language.” Remote aunals 
are lost in Jegends and traditions ; and the chrono- 
logy of Hindooism is an absurdity, exeept on the 
principle of cutting off the eiphers attached to the 
apoeryphal figures. 
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taining the honses and huts in a village or 
district, and then supposing a fixed number 
of mouths in cach louse (say five or six.) 
The fallacy of such estimates is now ad- 
mitted, and rulers are beginning to sce the 
value of a correet and fill census, taken at 
stated intervals, in order to show the rates 
of merease or dceereasc, and to note the 
causes thereof. I beheve that the Anglo- 
Indian government have no reason to ap- 
prehend unpleasing disclosures if a decen- 
nial census he adopted for all the territories 
under their sway: the natural feeundity of 
the Hindoos wonld lead to an augmentation 
where peace and the elements of animal 
sustenance exist; and a satisfactory proof 
would be afforded of the beneficenee of our 
administration, by the multiplication of 
human life. With these prefatory remarks, 
T proceed to show bricfly all that is at 
present known on the subject. 

At pp. 3 to 11 of this volume will be 
found the returns collected by the inde- 
fatigable Edward Thornton, head of the 
statistical department of the Hast India 
louse, with remarks thercon at p. 2. Jivi- 
dently there must be crroncous estimates 
somewhere, otherwise there wonld not be so 
great a disproportion of mouths to each 
square mile, as appears between the British 
territories (157) and the other states (74)— 


* There have been several censuses of China, of 
which we have little reason to doubt the accuracy : 
that of 1755, showed 102,328,258; that of 1792, 
307,467,200; that of 1812, 361,221,900. In some 
districts, along river banks, the density is very great; 
such as Kangsoo (Nankin)—774 to the sq. m.: in 


say 105,000,000 on 666,000 sq. m., and 
53,000,000 on 717,000 sq.m. Estimating 
the entire area, as above, at 1,380,000 sq. m., 
and the population thercon at 158,000,000, 
would give 114 to cach sq. m. Vicwing 
India as including the entire region, from 
the Suliman on the west, to the Youmnadoung 
mountains on the east, and from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawur, and estimating the 
area at 1,500,000 sq. m., and the number of 
inhabitants to each sq. m. at 130, would 
show a population of 195,000,000; which 
is probably not far from the truth. 

The Chinese census shows 367,632,907 
mouths on an area of 1,297,999 sq. m., or 
283 to cach sq.m.* Jn England the density 
is 3383; Wales, 131; Ircland, 200; Scot- 
land, 100.¢ India, with its fertile soil, a 
climate adapted to its inhabitants, and with 
au industrious and comparatively civilised 
people, might well sustain 250 mouths to 
each sq. m., or 375,000,000 on 1,500,000 
sq. m. of arca.t 

The following table, framed from various 
public returns and estimates, is the nearest 
approximation to accuracy of the population 
of cach district under complete British rule; 
it shows (excluding Pegu) a total of about 
120,000,000 (119,630,098) persons on an 
area of 829,084 sq. m., or 146 to each 
Mle Ute Se 


others the density varies from 515 down to 51. (Sce 
vol. i., p. 29, of my report on China to her Majesty's 
government, in 1847.) 

+ See Preface (p. xv.) to my Australian volume, 
new issue, in 1855, for density of population in 
different European states, 


t In illustration of this remark, the following statement, derived from the Commissioners’ Report on the 
Punjab,—of the population of Jullundhur Zillah, situated between the rivers Sutlej and Beas,—is subjoined, 
with the note appended by the census officer, Mr. 1. Temple, 25th of October, 1851 :— 


Hindoo. | Mussulmen. 


Total. | | Area in| Number! 


s Number 
Seen Total |sq. miles of inha- | 
= = = Grand SSE foe f Acres 
E Non- rf Non- " Non- Area in { of 640 | bitants = 

Pergunnalis. | Agricul- Agricul- Agricul) .NoM Agrieul-) 4 oricul- ae eres Acres | per sq. i pace 

tural. ( tural, | tural. | tural. | tural. | tural. each. | mile. aren 
Philer . 41,997 | 38,591 | 20,442] 19,211] 62,439] 57,802 | 120,241 | 187,001 299 412 1-62 
Jullundhur 48,967 | 49,652] 46,049 | 50,568 | 95,016 | 100,220 | 195,236 | 250,397 391 499 1:25 
Rahoon, 2,739 | 47,201 | 25,145] 19,027] 67,SS1| 66,228 |} 134,112 | 199,472 312 430 1-48 
Nakodur . 28,787 | 19,349 | 44,085} 26,181] 72,872] 45,530 | 118,102 | 225,031 35t 337 180 
Total . 162,490 | 154,793 \ 135,721 | 114,987 | 298,211 | 269,780 | 567,991 | $61,901 | 1,346 | 422 155 


Se 


Note.—This return certainly shows a considerable density of population, It may of course be expected that a small 
and fertile tract like this, which contains no forest, waste, or hill, should be more thickly peopled than an extensive 
region like the North-Western Provinces, whieh embraces every vaticty of plain‘and mountain, of cultivation and 
jungle ; we find therefore that in the provinces we have 322 inhabitants per square mile, while here we have one-fourth 
more, or 422; the population of this district proportionately exceeds that of twenty-two out of thirty-one districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and is less than that of nine. “It also execeds the average population of any one out of the 
six divisions. It about equals that of the districts of Agra, Muttra, Furruekahad, and Cawnpoor, but is inferior in density 
to the populous vicinities of Delhi or Benares, and to the fertile districts of Juanpoor, Azcemgurh, and Ghazcepoor. The 
eomparative excess of Indian over European population has become so notorious, that it is superfluous to comment on 
the thet, that the population averages of this distriet execed those of the most highly peopled countries of Europe. 
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Provinces, Districts, &e. 


BunGaL PROVINCE :— 

Caleutta, and 24 Pergunnas 
{leoghly ° 

Nuddea. 

Jessore . a 
Backergunge and Shubazpore 5 
Dacca ' e 
Tipperah and Bulloah 
Chittagong. a 

Sylhet and Jyntea a 

Mymensing & 6 

Rajeshaye . 2. 2 4 + 
Meorshedabad . . . . . ss 
Beebhoom . ao f 
Dinagepoor 

Rungpoor. ..... - 
Burdwau = = = 

Baraset 

Baneoorah 

Bhagulpore 

Monghyr 

Maldah . 

Bagoorah 

Pubna 

Purneah  . 

Fureedpore, Decean, and Jelatpore 
Darjeeling . : a 
Singhbhoom 

Maunbhoom , .. 

SovutH WEST FRONTIER: = 
Chota Nagpore . 
Palamow . . oo oD 6 

BAHAR PROVINCE :— 

Ramghur : 
Behar 

Patni 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot . 

Sarun and Chrimparua 
Sumbhulpoor . 

Orissa Province :— 
Midnapore and Hidgellee 
Cuttack and Pooree. 

Balasore : 


Koordah S 
Mapras PRESIDENCY : —- 

Ganjam 6 8 6 

Vizagapatam . 

Rajamundry 

Masulipatam . 

Gnnutoor Gn to 

ENN, 2 6 a o oO 4 

Cuddapah . 

North Arcot 

South Areot . . 

Chingleput and Madras 

Salem fi 

Coimhatore 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore . 

Madura . 

Tinnivelly . 

Malabar 

Canara . 

Nellore . 

Kurnool. 


Coorg 


Bomnay PRESIDENCY :— 

Conean, North 

2 South 
Bamhay Island . 
Dharwar 
Poona 
Kandcish 
Sorat 
Broach 
Ahinedauggur 
Sholapore . 
Belgaum 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


1,186 
9 


Population 


701,182 
1,520,810 
298,736 
381,744 
733,800 
600,000 
1,406,950 
1,000,000 
380,000 
1,487,000 
671,000 
1,045,000 
1,010,876 
1,200,000 
2,559,000 
3,854,152 
522,000 
480,000 
2,000,000 
800,000 
431,000 
900,000 
600,000 
1,600,000 
855,000 
30,882 
200,000 
772,340 


482,900 { 


372,216 
2,500,000 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 
2,400,000 
1,700,000 

800,000 


666,328 
1,000,000 
556.395 
571,160 


926,930 
1,254,272 
1,012,086 

520,866 

569,968 
1,229,599 
1,451,921 
1,485,873 
1,006,005 


in 1886 


815,849 
665,233 
666,119 
754,385 
666.006 
778,112 
492,684 
290,984 
995,585 
675,115 
1,025,882 


Principal Town. 


Caleutta 5 
Hooghly ee 
Kishuugur 
donee” i 
Burnsol . , 
Dacea . . 
Eiperals fi 
hittagen 
Sire 2 2 
Sowara . 
Rampeor 
Berhampere . 
BOGTCE. ao ee 
Dinagepoor 
Rungpoor . 
Burdwan . 
Baraset 
Baneoorah . 
Bhagulpore . 
Monghyr . 
Maldah 
Bagoorah . 
Pubna . 
Purneah 
Fureedpere 
Darjeeling 
Chaibassa . 
Pachete 


Lohadugga 
Palamow . 


Ramghur . 
Gyah 
(Ditriaaeeee 
Arrah 
Mozufferpoor 
Sarun or Chupra 
Sumbhulpeor 


Midnapore 
Cuttack 
Bulasore 
Koordah . 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam . 
Rajamundry . 
Masulipatam . 
Guntoer 
Bellary. 
Cuddapah . 
Chittoor 
Cuddalore . 
Madras . 
Salem 
Coimbatore 
Trichinopoly , 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnivelly . 
Calicut . 
Mangalore 
Nellore 
Kurnool 


Merkara , 


Tannah . 
Rutnagheriah 
Bombay 
Dharwar 
Poona 
Malligaum 
Surat “ese 
Broachiowomeane 
Ahmednuggur . 
Sholapore . 
Belgaum . 


POPULATION BY PROVINCES AND DISTRICTS, 


British Territories in Continental India—<A rea, Chief Towns, and Position. 


Position of Town, 


Lat. N. 


ww oe iu 
BOAWaAaAGSw 


Gy 
oom on 


Long. E. 


Date of 
Acquisi- 
tion. i 


1700 & 1757, 
1767 &1765 
1765 


1835 &1850 
1765 


— 
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British Territories in Continental India—Area, Chivf Towns, and Position. 


Arena in Position of ‘Town. Date of 
Provinecs, Districts, &e. Square | l’apulation. Principal Town. Actuisi- 
Miles. Wale ASq | Long. 1s. tinn. \ | 
BomMBAY et Ctinued. ' ee ie 
Kuira  . ote s 1,869 680,631 ) Kaira. aaa ie 22 43 2 40 1803 
Ahmedabad and Nassik . . 9,931 995,585 Ahimedahad . . .] 23) 0 (ie 1818 \ 
Sattana . © - ooo ot 10,222 NOUS Tiilemiloatturie..) 0 4 «|| lO ii 3 1613 
Henan Province — 
Deogur above the Ghants .. if Chindwara . . ./ 22 3 78 58 1854 
» _ below the Ghauts ) | Nugpore .. o || 2h 79 (10 a 
MVemeGnnral . «. . . « « 76,432 4,650,000 Ipiieey 5 3 a oe || Pal {Ul (Sal a 
Choteesgurh an ke af | Keane 5 ss 5 |) Sil Tp 61 40 a 
Chandarpoor ee Rlewdah G2 2] 12) 66h 79 23 Pe 
NERBUDDA Districts :-— | 
Saupor pec! Gs A 1,857 305,591 SE 6 o oe 6 olf Zel 73 40) 1818 
Jubbulpaor a 6,287 442,771 dulbuipoor . a 2 OW so 1 % 
Hoosungabad. 2. 3 1.916 242,611 Tloosungabad . .] 22 44 7 43 2 
Seuni . . 5 > eg  Tei6in || BAGO 1 Si mie Bs GG || PR 79 40 A 
Dumcuhe eee 2 ss : oe 2428 363,584 Dumoh _ : 23 «49 79 30 a 
INGISINE POO 6 1 6 501 254,186 Nursingpoor. . .| 24 0 es - 
Baitool . . ¢ 990 * 93,441 iraitoo le F 21 60 Ti 88 ip 
AGRA PRES., on NW. Prov. 
SOMES a on oe Ue 995 851757 Cone 6 ks at) ee He 83 4 W775 
Ghazeepire es kw 2,181 1,596,324 | Ghaveepore . . . | 25 32 83 39 = 
ANUP 2 5 OD CeenCnS 2516 Whose) | Avingher . . «|| 26 0 83 14 1801 
Goruck poor . ne 7,340 3,087,874 | Goruckpoor . . . | 26 42 83 24 - | 
OUINUORMEMESEGS GN 66: 1,552 1,143,749 Jounpoor . . . .| 26 41 82 45 1775 i 
ANU) 6G ae 2,788 1,379,788 Allahabad oo. 2. 25 26 81 45 1801 
i@imdlt -¢ a ao Gee 3,009 743,872 hingehy 3 5 a 6 4 25 27 $0 23 1803 
MOtCIPCNCMMECE ss on + Ce 1,583 679,77 Wnttchpore . . ,| 23 6&7 $0 54 1801 
GQHNDICR: 2 o oS aaunouerene 2,348 Aa ooGm | MUainpioten 20) 29) 40 25 A 
SSHINSLUG Sy ss ss 1.677 610,965 | Mtnwah . . . 2] 26 46 re) i 
muiicknbad ee «ef Wale) 1,064,607 Furrnckabad. .. Lip eal 79 ~=40 e 
DHUGICHUNPOOK . « 2s - 6 « 6 2,308 986,096 Shajchanpoor . . OTe? ae) FS s 
ZAG 6g ng Ron 2,143 1,134,565 Allveliie . 1. « 27° 56 78 8 1817 
Beret, 6 5 2 cae 8,119 TA75.268" | Bareilly ~ . . 2 |) 28 23 79 29 Cl 
ICM emer ss «3 e 2,698 1,138,461 Moradubad .. 98 dos Bil _ 
ENGR o o 6 o 0 oem nCmCES 1,864 1,001,961 mite an peas coe 270 18 6 18C3 
TOUR . ag) ce Ane 789 434,744 | Dethi . 2. . . .] wd 38 de & 
SMMOAGUINOON Es 3 «6 © 2,162 £01,325 Sahsarunpoor., .. 29 «5S ta 2 1803 
TPORU se oh a a pens 1.269 859,085 | Paniput . . . .| 29 23 of 8 a 
iMisesh 6 5 8 Gece 3,291 eclieies |) Tesi pp oe eel] eee) 75 50 
Rohtuk . & on 2 Oe 1,340 377,013 Rohtuk. 2.0. 2.) 28 44 76 38 oA 
Goorgaon .. 5 8 one 1,939 662,456 Goorgaen . 2. we ahy aa of < 
Mozullernugeur eee. 1,646 67 21861 Mozuffirnuggur . | 23) 28 ae 45 1836 
Meerut. . . oo aw 2,200 1,185,072 DUCOIMEs 6 + 4 7 2S Oo) Ti 46 Re 
Boolundshuhur . or) ae 1,823 g78,842 | Borin. . « « «| 28 24 77 8&6 1803 
Linc . on a 500 695,521 | Bijnore. . . . .| 29 22 | 78 11 1802 
IBICQOiEEs APs 3 a see 2,401 1,019,161 Jeune os ge. of] Gey ey yi 5 / 
Muttra O° a ee eae 1,613 862,909 Muttra . By) hoe Py ers!) 77 45 1£03 , 
INSET OOP o 9 6 om 6 8 B Aen 2,020 $32,714 Menpoory . oo oi) Bye Ae oA a 
DiimieenpCOrec ss . « « 2,241 648,604 | llumeerpoor. . .| 25 58 801s 802 
Dipvagoce. 3 tt te ss 6,152 1,104,315 Mirzapoor . . . 25° 6 82 388 ° 1801 
NO cc o m 6) Hee D 1,873 176,297 Mit = ea) Ome 4 24 a 
INDDERE 6 < > 6 5 Aen 2,029 Se | 5 6 6 a || Be 28) 74 43 | 1si7 
INTRTATT, os 6 6 Oo 6 282 37,715 | Nyanvgga. 5 |} SG 74 28 
Cis SUTLES :— 
VORTMLERIIGTH &. & eAaee 293 67,134 Winiballaliv ees 30 24 76 49 1847 
Loodianah —. o. Cae 725 120,898 | Loodianah . . .| 30 65 75 64 x 
Kythul and Ladwa . . ee 1,538 164,805 | Kythul. . .. .| 29 49 76°28 1843 
Ienozenorce sc 5 se 3 se 97 16,890 | Ferozepore . . .[ 30 45 75 (65 1835 
RiGik SG 5 6 mee go oo ao 1,906 496560 1 Patialah) =o). =) 80420 vie OB} as 
PUNJAR i— 
Aieclutmerieye <tr 13,959 1,116,035 | Jhelum . .. .| 32 56 73° 47 1849 
iLilbiso oA eo Ss 13,428 PeinOlien|lahorel, « jy at ol eG qa 21 5 
Leia. . oon 1 9 6 30,000 LOO) Vets 6 eo 6 ol) ct ty 7] 4 _ 
Mooltan . . Can es 14,900 600,000 | Mooltan . . . .} 80 12 71 «30 ee 
MOT a ss ogee 1,824 569,722 Jatlunder. 2... oil val fies Bal 1816 
MpesMair: 5 ss 8 k,l 1.836 abaut VPeshawur  . 2 2} 340 71 ol sk 1849 
Kangra. . . 6 8 Gg 6 $50,000 J | Kangra 55) Ge 76 18 s 
ScinpE Province: — ! 
IRM 16,000 185,550 | Kurrachee . . .| 24 66 67 3 1843 
SHikerpOON 5 ce kt ek 6,120 350,101 Shikarpoor el 2S ad 68 39 ee 
llydrabad . . . : 30,000 §51,811 Tlydrabad . a be 69 29 " | 
UntRa-Gancetic Districts — 
AGrACATN sy. a tere 15,104 me leoos Akyab . 20 10 92 54 1826 
ASSN GOCE MIE sss 8,948 710,000 = Gowhatty 269 91 45 re 
ANS SOR, OATS? 5 5 (5 Scenes 12,857 260,000 Seebpore . 2; «20 Ot 40 e | 
(Exylped , o o 6 G 6 One 3,506 460..0 = Goalpara . 26 § 90 40 1768 { | 
Cessya Mills, 0. 3. 6 ss 729 10,935 Chirra Ponjee Zo 14 Os 1826 
Cachar . oa 4,000 | 60,000 = Silchar . 24 49 Be 5): 1830 | 
Tenasscrim, Mergui, Ye, &e, | 29,168 115,481 Mergui . -j WoW ods 1826 | 
Pegu Province 25,000 , 690,000 = Prome . aot Ha 200 96 17 1853, | 
3ST | 
a | 


| 
| 


| 


t 


| Dacea, 193; Ciittagong, 324: 


502 DENSITY OF POPULATION IN 


DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


A more recent return (28th July, 1855) 
from the East India House, gives the popu- 
| lation of India thus :— 

British States.— Bengal, &ce., 59,966,284; 
|N. W. Provinces, 30,872,766; Madras, 
, 22,301,697 ; Bombay, 11,109,067 ; Eastern 
_ settlements, 202,540: total, 124,452,354. 
| Native States.—Bengal, 38,259,862 ; Ma- 

dras, 4,752,975; Bombay, 4,460,370: total, 
| 47,473,207. 
| Toreign States. — French 
171,217; Portugnese ditto, 
Grand total, 172,096,778.* 
The varying degree of density of popula- 
tion to area forbids reliance being placed 
on any mere “estimates,” or “ approxima- 
tions to actual amount.” Thus in Bengal, 
Behar, and Cuttack, the number of mouths 
to each square mile is stated to be—in Jes- 
sore, 359; Moorshedabad, 394; Bhagul- 
| poor, 318; Patna, 506; Cuttack, 220; 
average of 
all, 8324.4 These are high ratios; but the 
soil is fertile, and the inhabitants very nu- 
merous along the banks of rivers. In As- 
sam, on the N.E. frontier of Bengal, and 
along the rich valley of the Bralimapootra, 


settlements, 
not known. 


| the density is placed at only 32 to the square 
| mile; in Arracan, at 21; Tenasserim pro- 


vinces, at 4; on the S.W. frontier (Chota 


| Nagpoor, &c.), at $5; in the Saugor and Ner- 
| budda territorics, at 109; in the non-regu- 


lation provinces, Kumaon, Ajmeer, &c., at 44. 

The census of the Madras Presidency (see 
Appendix) shows, on an area of 138,279 sq. 
m., a population of 22,281,527, or 161 per- 
sons to each sq.m. In some districts the 
inhabitants are much more thinly scattered : 
for instance, at Kurnool, 84; at Bellary, 


94; at Masulipatam, 104; the highest is the 


rich district of Tanjore, with 430 to each 


* The sum of 124,452,354 is a higher figure than 
the Anglo-Indian subjects of the British erown have 
hitherto heen rated, and is probably the result of a 
more accurate numbering of the people: thus, until 
a census now (July, 1855) in progress was made of 
the Punjab, the population was, as usual, under-es- 
timated. According to the Lahore Chronicle of 30th 
at May, 1855, the returns then received show for 
Lahore, 3,458,322; Jhelum, 1,762,488; Cis-Sut- 
lej, 2,818,969: which are higher figures than 
those given from the Parliamentary Papers, at 

revious page. The enumerations made up to May 
ast, for the Punjab, gave 10,765,478; and it was 
supposed that the grand total, when campleted, 
would be about eleven million and a-half, or nearly 
four million more than the official document pre- 
viously given for the Punjab and Cis-Sutlej states. 
In my first work on India, twenty years ago, | 
assumed the population under ritish jurisdiction 
to be about one hundred million, which some con- 


than the British N. W. Provinces, which, 
according to the return of 1852-’8, shows 
the following results :t{— 


{ 


Square M. | Population. SMU Be 


Districts. 


each sq. m. 

Agra. . 9,298 | 4,373,156 465 
Albena 11,971 | 4/526.607 378 
Benares 19,737 9,437,270 478 
Delhi 8,633 | 2,195,180 254 
Mesa: 9,985 | 4522165 453 
Rohileund 12,498 | 51217,507 419 

Total . 72,052 | 30,271,885 420 


By the two full ceususes of Madras and 
the N. W. Provinces, we gain at last a fair 
estimate of the small number of Moham- 
medans, as compared with the Hindoos, 
in India: the Madras census of 1850-1, 
shows, on a total of 21,581,572, that the 
adult Hindoos numbered 13,2-16,509; Mo- 
hammedan adults and others, 1,185,654: 
the children—Hindoos, 6,655,216; Moham- 
medans and others, 594,193: total census 
(exclusive of Madras city and suburbs, con- 
taining 700,000)— 


Class. Males. Females. Total. 
Hindoos 10,194,098 | 9,707,627 | 19,901,725 
Eee } 852,978 826,869 | 1,679,847 

Total . 11,047,076 | 10,534,496 | 21,581,572. 


‘The proportion of Moslems to Hindoos in 
Southern India, is as one to ten. 

The N. W. Provinces return, in 1852—3, 
shows— 


Class. Males. Females, Total. 
Hindoos i 13,803,645 11,920,464 25,724,109 
parece: } 9,376,801 | 2,170,880 | 4,547,771 

‘ 16,180,536 14,091 344 80,271,880 


Total . 


sidered an exaggeration; the above augmentation 
of twenty-four million is accounted for by the ad. 
dition of new states, such as the Punjab. I have 
little doubt that an accurate census wili show a 
larger aggregate than 124,000,000. 

+1 obtained in India. in 1830, “a census,” or 
rather estimate of these districts, showing an aggre- 
gate of area in sq. m., 153,792; villages, 154,268 ; 
houses, 7,781,240; mouths, 39,957,561: or ahaut 
one village to cach sq. m. of 640 acres, five houses to 
each village, five and a-half persons to each house, 
and 259 mouths to each sq.m. (See my first 7/és- 
tory of the British Colonies, vol. i., Asia; 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 166: published in 1835.) 

t As regards the censuses of Madras and the 
N.W. Provinees, I have seen no details given of the 
means adopted to ensure an accurate enumeration in 
asingle day; they must, [ think, be considered as 
“near approximations” to truth: they appear to be 
the best yet obtained. 


sq. m. Madras has a much less density 
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Delhi, Agra, and the adjacent provinces, 
have for several centuries been the strong- 


people who pass into and out of Calentta 
daily ; viz, 72,125, of whom 10,936 cross 


holds of the Moslems; yet even here their | the river diurnully in ferrics. 


numbers (including “other” denominations | 
not Ilindoos) is only four million to twenty- | 


five million. In 1830, I estimated the total 


Mohammedan population of India at fifteen |; 


million, and reeent investigations justily 
this estimate. 

A census of Agra and its suburbs (ex- 
eluding inmates of bungalows round about 
the city, and the domesties attached thereto, 
about 3,000 in number, and also the inhabi- 
tants of bazaars and villages in military 
eantonments) was made in 1841-15, after 
seven months’ careful cxamination: the re- 
sult showed a population of 103,572, with 
an exeess of 8,245 Hlindoos over Moham- 
medans, in this a former seat of Moslem 
rule; the grand total of houses was 15,327. 

A census, in 1829, of Moorshedabad city 
and district, the head-quarters of the former 
Mohammedan ruler of Bengal, showed— 
[indoos, 555,310; Mussulmen, 412,816 
= 968,126: proportion of sexes—//indoo, 
‘ainales, 286,148; females, 269,162: Mussul- 
men, males, 216,878; females, 196,344: 
nomber of houses, Hindoo, 123,495; Mus- 
sulmen, 84,734, Allahabad city census in 
1831-’2, gave—of Hindoos, 44,116; Mussul- 
men, 20,669. Allahabad distriet— Hindoos, 
554,206; Mussulmen, 161,209; in the city, 
the Ilindoos were in the proportion of two 
to one; in the distriet, of more than three 
to one. 

The population of Caleutta has been a 
matter of wide estimate, and is in proof of 
the past neglect of statistical inquiries: in 

July, 1780, the inhabitants of the Anglo- 

Indian metropolis were guessed at 400,000 ; 

at the commencement of the present ecntury, 

about one million; in 1815, at half a mil- 
lion; in 1837, au imperfect census gave a 
quarter of a million (229,714) ; and in 1850, 
a more complete census showed nearly half 
a million (413,182), comprising only those 
residing within the City Proper, hounded by 
the Mahratta ditch, or limits of the supreme 
court: the dense population of the suburbs, 
_ probably exceeding half a million, are not 
| stated; nor, I believe, the floating mass of 


* Principal languages: English, French, Portuguese, 
' | Spanish, Italian, German, Russ, Polish, Turkish, 
| Greek, Dutch, Danish, Swede, Norwegian, Finn = 15. 
| | This tongue was formed as a medium of collo- 
;  quial intercourse in 1555, by the Emperor Akber, 
out of Jdindee, the primitive language of the Hin- 
doos, and Arabic and Persian, which were used by 
the Mohammedan conquerors: the character adopted 


1890. 


Resume of Censuses. 


1857. 

Males. Females. 

uropeans ae 6,253 6.479 
Eurasians (mixed blood) 4,615 4,746 
Armenians 892 636 
Chinese Oe cs, os S47 362 
Asiatics and low castes | 15.342 | 21,096 
llindoos : 271,835 137.651 
Mohammedans . . | 110,918 58,744 


Total 413,152 229,714 

It is usual to speak of India as if it were 
inhabited by a single race: such is not the 
ease; the people are more varied in lan- 
guage, appearance, and manners, than those 
of Europe.* About twenty langnages are 
extensively spoken; viz., (1.) /Hindoostanee, 
in pretty general use, partienlarly in the 
N.W. Provinees, and usually by Mussulment 
throughont India; (2.) Bengallee, in the 
lower partsof the Gangetie and Brahma- 
pootra plains; (3.) Punjabee or Seik, in the 
upper portion of the Indies; (4.) Siudhee, in 
Cis-Sutle} states and Sinde; (5.) Jamal, 
around Madras and down to the coast of 
Cape Comorin; (6.) Canarese or Karnata, in 
Mysoor and Coorg; (7.) Ma/yalim, in Tra- 
yaneore and Cochin; (8.) Zeloogoo or 
Telinga, at Wydrabad (Deeean), and east- 
ward to coast of Bengal Bay; (9.) Oorya, in 
Orissa ; (10.) Cole and Gond, in Berar; 
(11.) MeAratta, in Maharashtra; (12.) Hindee, 
in Rajpootana and Malwa; (13.) Guze- 
ratiee, in Guzerat; (14.) Cufehee, in Cuteh ; 
(15.) Cashmerian, in Cashmere; (16.) Ne- 
paulese, in Nepaul; (17.) Bhote, in Bootan ; 
(18.) Assamese, Up. Assam; (19.) Burmese, in 
Arracan and Pegu; (20.) Brahooi, ov Beloo- 
chee, in Belooechistan ; Persian and Arabie 
sparingly, and numerous dialects in different 
localities. 

In Bengal and Orissa the majority of the 
people do not eat meat, and the abstinence 
is ascribed to a religious precept forbidding 
the destruction of life : but almost every Hin- 
doo eats fish ; several consume kid flesh (es- 
pecially when sacrificed and offered to idols), 
is sometimes the Deva Nagri (Sanscrit), but more 
generally the Arabic alphabet, Although the great 
majority of the people of India are usually termed 
Hindoos as regards creed, there is as slight a bond of 
union among them on that account as there is 
among the professing Christians in Europe, and as 
much diversity in reference to practices supposed to 
be connected with their religious faith 
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and also birds. Numerons Brahmins and 
Rajpoots of the highest eastes, in N. and 
W. India, partake of goat, deer, and wild 
boar; while they abhor the domestic sheep 
and swine: others who use the jungle cock, 
(similar to our game-cock), would deem the 
touch of barn-door poultry pollution, Some 
classes feed on deseriptions of provender 
which are rejeeted by others: at Bikaneer, 
all the Hindoos profess an abhorrence of 
fish; at Knmaon, they will mastieate the 
short-taled sheep of the hills, but not the 
long-tailed one of the plains; people will 
buy baked bread, but would lose easte if 
they touched boiled rice cooked by these 
very bakers: an earthen pot is polluted past 
redemption if touched by an inferior caste ; 
a metal one suffers no such deterioration : 
some tribes allow a man to smoke throngh 
his hands from the bowl] (chéllwm) which 
contains the tobacco, but would not suffer 
the same person to touch that part of the 
hookah which contains the water. Other 
instances of diversity might be multiplied. 
ven the religious holidays of Bengal are 
different from those observed iu the N. W. 
Provinces. The barbarous ceremonies of 
Juggernant, and the abominations of the 
| Churrnk Poojah (where men snbmit them- 
sclves to be swung in the air, with hooks 
fastened through their loins), are un- 
| known in N. and W. India. In some parts, 
female infanticide is or was wont to be 
almost universal ; in others it is held in just 
abhorrence: in some districts, polygamy 
prevails ; in others polyandria—one woman 
being married to all the brothers of a 
family, in order to retain property among 
them ;—here the marriage of a danghter 
is a great cxpense,—there a source of 
profit, as the husband buys his bride, and 
has the right to sell her, and even to 
mortgage her for a definite time as security 
for a debt. 

Independent of the division of the Hin- 
doos into eastes—Brahmins, Cashtriya, Vai- 
syas, and Soodras,——and the subdivision of so- 
ciety into numerous hereditary classes, there 
are other diversities, arising probably from 
origin of race, and the peculiarities engen- 


* A comparatively small portion of the Hindoo 
population live on rice; the majority eat wheat and 
other grain, as also various species of pulse. 

+ In Calentta, where a variety of races, or, as they 
may more properly be termed netzons, are eollected, 
the peculiarities of each are readily ascertainable, 
and their antagonisms quickly manifested. Among 
twenty persons in my service at one time in Ken- 
gal, there were (excepting four Balasore palanquin- 
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dered during a long course of time by 
climate and food: thus the brave Rajpoot 
and the bold Mahratta are decided antago- 
nists; but both view, with something of 
eontempt, the peaceful, subtle, rice-feeding* 
Bengallee, whose cleanly, simple habits are 
outraged by the gross-feeding, dirty Mughs 
of Arracan, who object not to a dish of 
stewed rats or snakes, or even to a slice of a 
putrefying elephant. The Coromandel men 
have features and modes of thought distinet 
from those of the Malabar coast; while 
inhabitants of the Kattywar peninsula differ 
essentially from both. The dwellers on the 
cool and dry hills and plateaux, present a 
marked contrast to those who reside in the 
hot and humid plains and valleys; and the 
aborigines, such as the Gunds of Berar, 
present no similarity whatever to the fine 
mould and beautifully-chiselled head and 
face, arched nose, and olive hue, of the 
pure Hindoo, or to the large-boned, massive 
frame, and manly cast of the hard-featured, 
genuine Moslem. 

The variety of races in India are so 
decided, that an experienced officer will at 
onee say whether a soldier belongs to the 
respective departmeuts of the army of 
Bengal, of Madras, or Bombay; and further, 
wliether a Iindoo is from Rajpootana, from 
Oude, from the Deccan, from the coast, or 
elsewhere.t 

With regard to the Mohammedans, irre- 
spective of their local aversions, they are 
divided into two sects—Soonee and Shiea,— 
who abhor each other as cordially as the 
members of the Latin and Greek cliureh do, 
or as the Romanists and Orangemen of Ire- 
land, and are equally ready to fight and slay 
on a theological point of dispute. ‘Then, 
besides these two leading divisions of the 
population, there are several million per- 
sons under the denominations of Jains or 
Buddhists, who consuine no animal food or 
fermented beverage; Seiks, who eat the 
flesh of the cow, and drink ardent spirits; 
Parsees or Guchbers (erroneously termed 
“ fire-worshippers’’), Latin, Protestant, Nes- 
torians, or Syriac and Armenian Christians, 
-——Jews,{ and a mixed race sprung from the 


bearers, a tribe bearing a high repute for honesty), 
not two of the same race ; consequently mueh mutual 
distrust, frequent quarrels, bickering, and fighting. 

{ Sprnarnar adverts, in 1775—’78, to the colony of 
Jews at Cochin, who, he says, “although most of 
them are nearly as black as the native Malabars, 
they yet retain, both men and women, those cha- 
racteristic features which distinguished this singnlar 
people from all other nations of the earth.” 
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marital union of all—some of one ereed, 
some of another: added to these are the 
Furasians, born of Enropean fathers and 
Indian mothers; a rapidly inereasing class, 
probably Destined, at some future day, to 
exercise an import tant influence in the Mast. 

Before passing from the subject of the 
numbers and variety of the people, F would 
wish to draw public attention to a large and 
most interesting section of them, to whom 
seferenee has been made previously, as the 
aborigines of India. They are scattered 
over every part of the country, generally in 
the hilly districts; and although speaking 
dilferent dialeets,* and of varying appear- 
ance, manners, and customs, they are con- 
sidered by General Briggs andl Mr. Hodgson 
(who have studied their peculiarities) as 
having their origin from a common stock. 
Of their number throughout India we know 
nothing; they must amonnt to several 
million human beings, whose character is 
thus sumined up :—“ Fhe man of the ancicnt 
race scorns an untruth, and seldom denies 
the commission even of a crime that he may 
have perpetrated, though it lead to death : 
he is true to his promise; hospitable and 
faithful to his guest, devoted to his supe- 
riors, and always ready to sacrifice his own 
life in the service of his chief; he is reckless 
of danger, and knows no fear? ‘+ It may be 
added, that he considers himself justified in 
levying “black mail” on all from whom he 
ean obtain it, on the ground that he has 
been deprived of his possession of the soil 
by the more eivilised race who have usurped 
the territory. ‘Fhe aborigines are distin- 
guished from the ITindoos by several marked 
( Voyages to East Indies, vol. iii., p. 226.) They had 
then “a very heautiful and authentic copy of the 
Pentateuch,” hut know not when or where they 
derived it. 
the posterity of the ten tribes carried away into 
captivity by Shalmaneser, and who, after being 
liberated from their Assyrian bonds, came hither, 
where they have from time immemarial constituted 
asmall but isolated community, and enjoyed for a 
series of ages valuable privileges, including the 
exercise of their religion without restraint. Their 
houses, in a separate town, are built of stone, plas- 
tered white on the outside, and they have three 
synagogues; most of them are cmployed in trade, 
and some are very wealthy. How these Jews be- 
came black is not known; but aecording to Stavo- 
rinus, when they purchase a slave he is immediately 
circumcised, manumitted, and received into the com- 
munity asa fellow Repechitc: By intermarriages with 
such converts, the colour, in process of time, may 
have become perfeetly dark, while the peeuliar 
physiognomy was perpetuated in the race of mixed 


blood, as I have noticed is generally the case with 
the descendants, by male fathers, of the English, 


Their own statement is, that they are of 
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enstoms: they have no castes; eat beef and 


all sorts of animal food; drink, on every 
possible oceasion, intoxicating beverages 


(no ceremony, civil or religions, is deemed 
complete without such drink); have no 
aversion to the shedding of blood ; atone for 
the sins of the dead by the sacrifice of a 
victim; widows marry and do not burn ; 
they ane ignorant of reading or writing, Ail 
usually live by the chase and by pastoral 
pursuits, Some tribes take their designa- 
tion from the conntry they inhabit: Gonds, 
in Gondwana; Koles or Kolis, in Kolywara ; 
Mirs or Wars, in arian: Bheels or 
Bhils, in Bhilwara and Bhilwan; Benjees, 
in Bengal, &c. Other tribes, such as the 
Todawurs of the Neilgherries, have designa- 
tions of which the origin is aan n. 

‘he men are nearly naked; the women 
wear a cloth wrapper round the waist, 
earried over the left shoulder and under the 
night arm; they live mostly in conical 
thatched hovels, apart from the dwellings of 
the Hindoos, by whom they are treated as 
outeasts, and have no yaluables but asses 
and dogs. As watehmen and _ thief-takers 
they are of great nse, from their fidelity, 
sacred regard io truth, and the skill éringed 
in following a foot- intele: : they are entrusted 
with the care of private property to a large 
amount, and convey the public revenue to 
the chief towns of districts—a duty which 
they perform with scrupulous eare and 
punctuality. 

An unseen deity is worshipped; prayers 
are offered to avert famine and disease, and 
for preservation from wild beasts and 
venomous reptiles: to propitiate the favour 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. There is a colony 
of white Jews at Mattacherry, or the Jews’ toten, a 
suburb of Cochin ; they regard the black Jews as an 
inferior caste : ie former. say that they came 10 
Cranganore after the destruction of the second 
temple, and that they have a plate of brass in their 
possessinn since the vear a.b. 490, which records the 
grant of land and privileges Fancaled to them by 
the king of that part of India: a copy of it is now 
in the public library at Cambridge. By discord and 
meddling in the disputes of the nativ es, the Cranga- 
nore Jews hrought destruction on frnedeen at the 
hands of an Indian king, who destroyed their strong- 
holds, palaces, and houses, slew many, and carried 
others into eaptivity. The Jews have a never-ceas- 
ing communication with their hrethren throughout 


the East. For fuller details of these white and black 
Israelites, sce Hough’s History of Christianity in 
India, val. i, 46-4. 

* They seem to be connected with the Tamul and 
other languages of Southern India, and have no 
affinity with the Sanserit. 

+ Lectures on the Aborigenal Race of India; by 
It.-General Briggs: 1852, p. 18. 
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or appease the anger of the object of adora- 
tion, living sacrifices (in some cases human 
beings) are deemed essential ; and the blood 
of the victim is retained in small vessels by 
| the yotaries. AI social and religious cere- 
monies are accompanied by feasting, drink- 
ing, and dancing; the latter performed, 
sometimes, by several hundred women (their 
hair highly ornamented with flowers) grouped 


the ground. 
and sinewy; rather low in stature; face 
large or flat, and wide; eyes black and 
| piercing ; nosc-bridge depressed, nostrils 
| expanded, mouth protruding, lips large, 
| little or no beard: altogether presenting a 
| marked contrast to the Apollo-like form of 
| the genuine Hindoo.* 

Several benevolent governmental servants 
have uudertaken the civilisation of different 
tribes, and by kindness and tact effected 
considerahle improvement in their habits 
and condition. When disciplined, they 
make brave and obedient soldiers, are proud 
of the consideration of their European 
officers, to whom they become ardently 
attached, and are ready to follow them 
abroad, on board ship, or wherever they go. 
The aborigines of the Carnatic formed the 
leading scpoys of Clive and Coote; and at 
the great battle of Plassy they helped to 
lay the foundation of the Anglo-Indian 
empire.t The Bengies, who are found in 
all parts of the Gangetic plain, when serving 
in the Mohammedan armies, claimed as 
indigenes the honour of leading storming 
parties. In the defence of Jellalabad, under 
the gallant Sir R. Sale, the Pariahs (out 
castes, or low castes, as the aborigines arc 
termed) evinced the most indomitable 
courage and perseverance, as they have 
done at Ava, or wherever employed in the 
pioncer and engineer corps. ‘These hitherto 
neglected races may be tnrned to beneficial 
uses. The tribe termed tamoosees, or 
foresters, bccame the active and indefatigable 
infantry, who enabled Sevajee to conquer 
from the Moguls the numerous hill forts 
which formed the basis of the Mahratta 
dominion. The keels have long been 
celebrated in Western India annals, and 


* Some of the gipsy trihe of the aborigines whom 

I saw in the Deccan, were like their Kuropean 
brethren of the same class, and the women equally 
handsome: in the form of their encampment—asscs, 

; arts, and dogs—the tribe might have been con- 


in concentric circles, each laying hold with | 
one hand on her neighbour’s cineture or | 
waist, and beating time with the heels on | 
In figure they are well made | 
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| their deeds recorded by Malcolm, Tod, &e.: 
as a local militia, they rendered good service 
in Candeish. The Sowthals of Bhagulpoor, 
reclaimed by the noble-minded civilian 
Cleveland, have now one of the finest regi- 
ments of the British army, recruited from 
their once despised class, The Afairs of 
Mewar are selected to gnard the palace 
and treasury of the Rajpoot rajah, and 
form the only escort attendant on the 
princesses when they go abroad. Hyder 
Ali had such confidence in the Bedars of 
Canara, that a body of 200 spearmen ran 
beside him, whether on horseback or in his 
palanquin, and guarded his tent at might. 

SLavery in Inpia.—During the early 
Hindoo sway, the aborigines were, as far 
as practicable, reduced to servitude; those 
who could not find refuge in the hills 
and jungles, were made adseripti glebe, 
and transferred as predial slaves with 
the land. Under Moslem rule, this un- 
happy class was augmented by another 
set of victims of man’s rapacity. Per- 
sons unable to pay the government taxes 
were sold into servitude; others who were 
reduced to extreme poverty voluntarily 
surrendered themselves as bondsmen, either 
for fe or for a term of years, to obtain the 
means of existence: in many cases the 
children of the poor were bought by the 
wealthy for servants or for sensual purposes. 
Enunuchs and others employed in the harems 
and as attendants, were imported from Africa 
and other places. Hence slavery, domestic 
and predial, now exists in almost every part 
of India. Our government, even during 
the administration of Warren Tlastings, 
were aware of the fact; but it was deemed 
politic not to interfere, for the same rea- 
sons that induced the long toleration of 
widow-burning and infanticide. 

In 1830, I applied to Mr. Wilberforce on 
the subject, and urged the anti-slavery so- 
ciety to investigate the matter; but he con- 
sidered it then most advisable to give all his 
attention to the West Indies. Evidence 
adduced before the Kast India parhiameutary 
committee, in 1882, disclosed a dreadful 
state of human suffering among Kast Indian 
slaves, which was confirmed by subsequent 
investigations, when it was ascertained that 
the Anglo-Indian government were large 


sidered a recent migration from Devonshire. Some 
gipsies, whose location I visited in China, presented 
similar characteristics. 

+ My authority for these statements is Lt.-general 
Briggs. 
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slaveholders in right of lands held in aetual 
possession. Parliament, in 1831-735, began 
to diseuss the matter, and several eminent 
eivil servants of the K. 1. Cy. exerted them- 
selves to elucidate the evils of this nefarious 
system. In Deeember, 1838, I laid before 
the Marquis Wellesley a plan for the 
gradual but effeetual abolition of slavery in 
India: it was highly approved by his lord- 
ship, who urged the adoption thereof on the 
Indian authorities. Some part of the plan* 
was adopted: the government relinquished 
their right to slaves on eseheated hinds ; 
reports were ealled for from the eolleetors 
aud other publie officers; and, on the 7th of 
April, 1813, an aet (No. 5) was passed by 
the President of India in eouneil, which 
deelared as follows :— 


“TJ, That no publie officer shall, in execution of 
any deeree or Bae of court, or for the enforeement 
of any demand of rent or revenue, sell or eanse to be 
sold any person, or the right to the compulsory 
labour or services of any person, on the ground that 
such person is in a state of slavery. 

a tl. That no rights arising out of an alleged 
property in the person and services of another as a 
slave shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court 
or magistrate within the territories of the E. 1. Cy. 

“TIL That no person who may have acquired 
property by his own industry, or by the exereise of 
any art, ealling, or profession, or by inheritance, 
assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed of 
sueh property, or prevented from taking possession 
thereof, on the ground that such person, or that the 
person from whom the property may have been de- 
rived, was a slave. 

«JV, That any act which would be a penal offenee 
if done to a free man, shall be equally an offence if 
done to any person ou the pretext of his being in a 
condition of slavery.” 


Mueh, however, still remains to be done, 
nntil slavery be as effectually extinguished 
in the Las? as it has happily and beneficially 
been in the JF est India possessions of the 
British erown. There is no difficulty among 
the Ilindoo population, as slavery is not a 


* My chief recommendations were—(I.) A com- 
mittee of inquiry. (2.) A registry in each eolleetorate 
of male and female slaves, agrestic and domestic. 
(3.) Distriet magistrates to report on the laws and 
customs in foree. (4.) All children born after a 
certain date to be declared free. (5.) Slaves to 
have the same proteetion of the law as freemen; 
their evidence equally receivahle in a court of jus- 
tice. (6.) Ill-treatment to be followed hy manumis- 
sion. (7.) Masters no power to punish. (8.) Wife 
and children not to be separated. (9.) Slaves on 
government lands to be at once freed. (10.) No 
voluntary sale of individuals or of their children to 
be lawful. (11.) Transfers of slaves only in their 
respective districts. (12.) Slaves to he entitled to 
aequire and possess property, and to purehase manu- 
mission : magistrate to arbitrate in cases of disputed 
price. (13.) Magistrate to attend to the condition 


question of caste; and with regard to Mo- 
hammedan laws, a Christian government 
cannot be expected to reeognise that which 
is repugnant to the first prineiples of hu- 
manity. We know nothing eertain of the 
number of slaves in Tlindoostan ; the esti- 
mates nade are but gness-work: in Malabar,t 
Canara, Coorg, Tinnevelly, and other parts 
of Southern India, the estimates are from a 
half to one million; for Bengal, or the 
N.W. Provinees, we have no estimates. In 
fact, we know not whether there be one or 
ten million slaves under the British govern- 
ment in Asia. 


The foregoing illustrations sufficiently 
indieate that there is no homogenity of 
population in India, no bond ef union,—no 
feeling of patriotism, arising from similarity 
of origin, language, ereed, or caste,—no 
eommon sentiment, founded on historie or 
traditional assoeiations: there is therefore 
more seenrity for the preservation of British 
authority; but there is greater diffienlty in 
ameliorating the soeial condition of the 
miass of the people, which was deteriorated 
under Moslem tyranny, and is. still, as 
compared to some past period, at a low 
ebb. 

The diseussion of this theme is beyond 
my appointed limits, and I ean only offer 
a few passing observations. The Hindoos 
speak of having experieneed three ages,— 
1. Gold and silver; 2. Copper aud brass; 
3. Earth and wood,—whieh form the eom- 
ponent parts of their domestie utensils; 
but when these ages commenced and ended, 
there are no means of aseertaiming.{ Ere 
Tyre became a place for fishermen to dry 
their nets, the Hindoo-Phaenician eom- 
meree had an Asiatie renown: the spices 
of India were songht in the time of Solo- 
mon; the gossamer muslins of Dacea, the 
and eomplaints of slaves, to pass summary judgment, 
and to report his proceedings annually to govern- 
ment, who were to send out queries, and eall for 
reports on the nature and extent of slavery in each 


distriet, from the officers entrusted with supervision- 
ment. 


+ Mr. Peggs and others estimate the number of | 


slaves, in Malabar alone, at 147,000; in Canara, 
Coorg, Wynaad, Cochin, and Travaneore, at 254.000; 
in Tinnevelly, 324.000; Trichinopoly, 10,000; Arcot, 
20,000; Assam, 11,300; Surat, 3,000. Aceording to 
Buchanan, the number must be very large in Behar 
and in Bengal: and all authorities describe their con- 
dition as truly miserable ;—stunted, squalid, and 
treated with far less care than the beasts of the 
field. 

{ The third age is still extant, as illustrated by 
the earthen water and cooking pots—chatly. 
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beautiful shawls of Cashmere, and the bro- 
-eaded silks of Delhi, adorned the proudest 
beauties at the courts of the Cesars, when 
the barbarians of Britain were painted 
savages. Embosscd and filigree metals,— 
elaborate carvings in ivory, ebony, and san- 
dalwood ; brilliant dyed chintzes ; diamonds, 
uniquely set pearls, and precious stones; 
embroidered velvets and carpets; highly 
wrought steel; excellent porcelain, and 
perfect naval architecture,—were for ages 
the admiration of civilised mankind: and 
/hefore London was known in history, 
India was the richest trading mart of the 
earth. Ruined cities, such as Gour, the 
ancient capital of Bengal, which covered an 
area of seventeen miles,—Beejapoor, with its 
million of inhabited houses; AZandoo, with 
/a wall twenty-eight miles in circuit; Raj- 
mahal, the dwelling-place of an hundred 
kings; Palebothra and Canonj,—indicated a 
large urban class, who required to be fed 
by a proportionately numerous agrestic 
population. Hundreds of cave temples,* 
eqnal in interior-size and architectural 
beauty to the noblest cathedrals of Europe, 
attest. the depth of religious feeling among 
the worshippers; wlile gorgeous ceremonials 
and scnsnous luxuries indicate the highest 
stage of Pagan refinement: but all attord a 
melancholy contrast to the poverty which 
now pervades the mass of the people, and 
to the dull intellectuality and idolatrous 
routine that at present extends over social 
life.+ 

An extensive study of Indian records 
leads to the conclusion that the decay of 
Hindoostan dates from the period of Mo- 
hammedan inecnrsions and conquests. Af- 
ghan, Tartar, Patan, Mogul, Persian, Arab, 


* Such as those of Karli, Ellora, Elephanta, &c. 
Dr. Buist, of Bombay, in his eloquent advocacy of 
the claims of India, says—* These have been hewn out 
in the absence of gunpowder, and, fashioned without 
natural adjunct or addition of masonry into their 
present form, covered with rich and elaborate struc- 
tures by the hand of man. ‘The caves are grouped 
together so as to furnish places of worship, halls of 
instruction, and domiciles for the professors and their 

pupils, exactly on the plan of the universities which 
| } eame into existence in Europe two thousand years 
| | after those of India were forgotten; indicating an 
amount. of civilisation and demand for knowledge 
| in the Mast twenty-four centuries ago.”—( Notes on 
India: London, 1853, p. 10.) The number of tem- 
ples in India is as yet imperfectly ascertained. Mount 
Aboo, 5,000 feet hizh, is eovered and surmounted 
by these singular structures. 

+ See Dr. Buist’s Notes on India. 

{ The desolating effect of Moslem sway over the 
fairest portion cf Jiastern Knrope for nearly 400 
years, notwithstanding: the infiuences of surrounding 
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swarming like locusts, and equally rave- 


slew all who opposed, and, by their tyranny 


|and other Moslem adventurers, here found 


the richest spoil and the most fertile field: 
nous, successive hordes crossed the frontiers, 


and sensuality, pauperised and demoralised 
all whom they subjected to their sway. 
ldence entire regions became desolate, and 
famines frequent in the inhabited parts. 
One of these afflictions, prolonged from 
1640 to 1655, was felt throughout India, 
but principally in Bengal and in the Decean ; 
another occurred in 1661, when Aurungzebe 
was endeavouring to collect fifty per cent. of 
the produce of the land: other famines, re- 
sulting from poverty and exactions (not, as 
is alleged, from wnnpropitious seasons), 
accurred at different times, followed as 
usual by sicknesses, and swept off millions 
of the inhabitants. 

Then the fierce and long-continued strng- 
gles of the Rajpoot, Mahratta, and other 
Hindoo races in refusing to bow their 
necks to Islamite yoke; the frequent rebel- 
lions in distant provinces necessitating the 
maintenance of large armies for the support 
of imperial power at Delhi; the internecine 
contests between several Mogul viceroys for 
the extension of dominion; and thie desola- 
tions of the Carnatic and of Sonthern India 
by those Moslem scourges Hyder Ah and 
his son Tippoo, must each and all, together 
with other collateral circumstances whieh 
cannot here be examined, have contributed 
to the rapid decay and impoverishment of 
the people of India, in a manner not dis- 
similar to the destruction and demoralisa- 
tion of the Greeks, and the desolation of 
the fair regions of Asia Minor hy the Turks. t 
That the Moguls have left traces behind 
civilisation, and with an active, intelligent, impres- 
sive character in the millions of Greeks subject to 
its sway, proves the incapability of Mohammedanism 
for that progressive improvement in society which 
pre-eminently marks Christianity as the true religion 
adapted for man. The Turks for three centuries 
lived among, yet apart, from the Greeks; during 
their intolerant rule, there was no social intercourse | 
hetween the dominant and subject races; and, in 
matters of dispute, all law ar justice was set aside, 
as the word or oath of a Christian was not recognised 
in their legal tribunals. he taxes levied were enor- 
maus; in the local country, where resistance ta fiscal 
oppression was impossible, four-fifths of his praduce 
was exacted from the agriculturist, independent of 
minor plunderings, of “ presents,” forced tribute to 
cach new pasha or praviocial governor, and of end- 
less extartions by his satellites, which was required 
from all who had accumulated any wealth. As in 
India during the Mogul sway, so in Greece: there 
was no security for life, honaur, and property; the 
virtue of woman, the labour of the peasant, the skill 
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them of some great works is undoubtedly 
truc, but they were the work of Hindoa 
artificers, and such as conquerors exact from 
slaves ;—palaecs and fortresses, mosques and 
matsoleums, canals and tanks—the latter 
indispensable for the production of territorial 
revenue, which would fail without irrigation 
of the land: bnt the Mohammedans took 
as little root in India as the Romans did in 
Britain; and their power crumbled to pieces 


of the artisan, were all at the mercy of sensual, 
Varharous, and crucl tyrants, from the sulran at 
Constantinople to the janissary in the smallest 
village; the whip and the bastinado, the sword and 
the rope, were the prime instruments of ‘Turkish 
rule. As financiers and penmen, the Greeks, like 
the Ilindoos, were entrusted sometimes with high 
oflices, which the Mohammedans were ineapable of 
executing. ‘The Ilindoos, especially the Mahrattas, 
made several attempts to destroy Moslem sway, but 
there was no effectual combination. The Grecks 
were sueeessful by their union in 1821, After scven 
years of sceret organisation, they commeneed their 
efforts for independence. Instead of heing met by 
any concessians, Gregory, the patriarch of their 
chureh,—althongh he had, at the bidding of the 
sultan, excammunicated and anathematised the 
strugglers for Hberty, and released the DPhilizot 
(members of the Secret Society) from their oath,— 
was seized on Easter eve, dragged ignominiously 
throngh the streets of Constantinaple, and then 
strangled at the dour of the chureh in which he 
reeently ofliciated; the body was left hanging three 
days to be pelted at and made the jest of the popu- 
lace, then east into the Bosphorus, Three suffragan 
archhishops were hanged by a black executioner at 
different parts of the city, and many hundreds of 
the elergy were massacred by the populace. Then 
began a series of atraeities which onght to have 
eaused the entire expulsion of the barbarians from 
Europe. Throughout every part of the wide-spread 
Turkish dominions there was an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Christians; savage brigands from 
Anatolia and Kurdistan were brought across the 
Josphorus, under a firman ealling an all true Mo- 
hammedans for defence: a few wealthy Greek mier- 
ehants, fearing what was eoming, fled to Odessa, but 
for the mass of their countrymen there was no 
refuge or hope of escape; hauses were broken open, 
and the inmates torn from their hiding-places and 
earried to slaughter; every Christian seen in the 
streets was instantly slain as if he were a mad dog; 
“the European ships in the harhonur, and the houses 
of the foreign consuls were thronged by the un- 
happy Christians, but their asylum was disregarded ; 
and the deeks of British and French merchant ves- 
sels were deluged with the blood of those whom their 
captains had vainly endeavoured to protect. In a 
few days 10,000 Christians perished in that one city ; 
the remnant of the Greek population there was seat- 
tered to the faur winds of heaven; they wandered 
as beggars through the streets of Odessa, or starved 
in the ditehes of the Byzantine suburbs.”—(See 
London Zimes, 5th October, 1853.) In Adrianople 
and Smyrna the streets were smeared with blood; 
and from the Danube to the Nile, wherever the 
Moslem held sway, the life of a Christian was not 
worth one hour’s purchase. Within the short space 
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of its own accord, leaving the sceptre which | 
Baber, Akber, and Aurungzcbe had wielded 


by military foree, to be serambled for by the | 


strongest arm. We found the people of 
Bengal and of the Carnatie impoverished 


aud oppressed; the oppression has been | 


removed, but the poverty is as yct only 
slightly mitigated. On this topie I hope 
to offer, at the conelnding section (if spaec 
permit), some points for consideration. 


of a few weeks, in the year 1821, itis estimated that 
40,000 Christians were slain; and during six years’ 
struggle for life and liberty, at least 100,000 perished. 
Perhaps of all the massacres, the fiendish charaeter 
of the followers of the false prophet is best exem- 
plified by that whieh took place in the beautiful and 
fertile island of Scio, of which an account is given 
in the columns of the Annual Jtegizter, 1822-3. 
Suffiee it tao say, that a population which at the 
beginning of the year numbered 120,000, was in the 
month of July reduced to 900, and even these were 
in danger of perishing from the pestilence which 
ensued on the fearful slaughter of their countrymen. 
HTow many such scenes may have been acted in 
Ifindoostan there were none to record. During the 
debates in parliament, pending the war between 


Russia and England, fearful illustraticns were pro- 
duced of the eruelty, appression, exaction, and re- 
morseless spirit whieh characterise the Mohammedans 
even at the present day. The consequences of Turkish 
rule, and the candition of a Christian village after an 
Osmanli invasion, are thus stated by Mr. Layard :— 
“Their ehureh was in ruins; around were the 
charred remains of the burnt eottages, and the 
neglected arehards overgrown with weeds. A body 
of Turkish troops had lately visited the village, and 
had destroyed the little that had heen restored since 
the Turkish invasion. The same taxes had been | 
eollected three times—and even four times over. 
The relations of those who had run away to eseape 
from these exaetions had been compelled to pay tor 
the fugitives. he ehief had been thrown, with his | 
arms tied behind his back, on a heap of burning 
straw, and compelled to disclose where a little 
money that had been saved by the villagers had 
been buried.” —(Ztmes, 14th March, 1851.) On 
the 4th July, 1853, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
wrote ta his government that he was neeessitated of 
late, and indeed for some years back, to bring to the 
knowledge of the Porte atrocious acts of cruelty, 
rapine, and murder, for which no effectual redress 
was provided. 
minded, trustworthy, and amiable men among the 
disciples of the Crescent. Asiatie travellers can 
recard numerous instances of good offices reeeived 
from Moslems—whether designated as Turks, Arabs, 
Persians, or Hindoos. Under the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment, there are thousands of Mohammedans as 
“true to their salt,” as brave and kindly in their 
nature, as those of any other form of religion: but 
for civil government, the ereed of the Koran is 
utterly unfit; indeed, Mohammed never designed it 
for aught but military power and despotic sway, which 
naturally corrupts the minds of those who long use | 
these means to preserve their dominion,—to ‘keep | 
men marally and politically in bondage,—instead of 
fitting them in this world, by freedom and the exer- 
cise of their faculties, for an eternity of happiness. 


Doubtless there are many high- [{ 


| CasHMERE,—Western Iimalaya. 


| Guzenar,—sS, of Cutch and Rajpootana. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECT OF DISTRICTS AND PROVINCES. 


Locality and Physicat Aspect of Districts, Provinces, 

and States of India. 

PonsaB, or region of the ‘five rivers ;’? adjoining 
Afghanistan on the E.,—A plain, sloping from N.E. 
to $.W.; north part, near Himalayas, hilly and moun- 
tainous. Pasturage and grazing-grounds. 

Cis-Sot.es Terrrroay,—Between Sutlej and Jumna, and 
a strip of land hetween the Ghara river and Rajpootana. 
Bhawulpoor and Sirhind, a plain; hill-slates on Hima- 
laya ridges, mountainous and richly wooded. 

Cashmere Proper, a 
fertile valley, enclosed by mountains. Elevation of 
bottom, 5,500 to 6,000 ft.: lofty snow-clad ranges, 
N.W. to 8.E., constitute the general configuration. 

Bussanir,—Wonderful maze of some of the highest 
mountains in the world; general rise from 8. to N. 

Guruwazt,—Ranges of enormous height, with several 
valleys; the whole drained by the Ganges. Slope from 
N. and N.E. 

SinpE,—Lower course and delta of Indus; between 
Beloochistan mountains and Great Desert. Low and 
flat. Some short ridges of bills in the W- part; to- 
wards the E. a desert. Mouths of Indus contioually 
changing. 

Curcu,—S.E. of Siode. Two parallel hilly ranges nearly 
intersect province. 

Western Rasjpoorana,—Between Sinde and Bhawulpoor 
and Arravulli range. Mostly a plain, interspersed with 
sand-hills; rocky ridges extend in various directions. 

EasTeRN Raspootana,—Between Arravulli mountains 
and Malwa. Near the Arravullia table-land, declining to 
N.E.: continuons parallel hilly raoges extend N.E. to 
the vicinity of Delhi. 


y 


Very rugged, 
especially in Kattywar; hills connected with Vindhya, 
and part of W. Ghauts. 

Maxwa (Central India),—Between Guzerat and Bundel- 
cund. <A plateau, supported by Vindhya range; eleva- 
tion diminishing towards Northern Gangetic valley, 

Buora., MaLtwa,—Greater part a table-land, resting on 
N. side of Vindhya; deelivity to N. <A few streams 
find their way, through gorges in the chain, into Ner- 
budda, which tlows along the S. froutier. 

Gwazior, or Scinp1an,—Central India. N.E. part 
level, bare, and much cut up by ravines; %., the 
country becomes hilly; middle part, a platean; slope 
to the N.; S. part crossed hy Nerbudda valley. 

AumepaBap and Katna,—Head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
Almost a perfcct level; appearing as if the sea had 
abandoned it at no very remote period. 

Kanpeisn,—Both banks of Taptee river. Valley of 
Taptee, enclosed by hills 1,000 to 1,800 ft. high. Tracts 
formerly cultivated ; now covered with jungle and in- 
fested with tigers. 

Norrvrenn and Sournenn Concans,—Along the sea 
from lat. 16° to Jat. 20°, including Bombay. Valleys 
enclosed by spurs from W. Ghauts, through which a 
clear stream flows, until influeuced by the tides, 
Ravines and gorges filled with jungle, harbouring 
beasts of prey, especially tigers. 

Poona,—Decean. igh table-lend; slope from N.W. 
to S.E. Intersected by numerous spurs from W, 
Ghauts : elevation diminishing towards S.E. 

Satrarns,—Deecan., Vligh table-land; slope from N.W. 
to S.E. Gradual but rugged declivity from W. Ghauts 
tu S.E. 

Duanwar, BerGaum, and Snorarpoor,—Deccan. Un- 
dulating plains, clevated from about 2,000 to 2,500 ft. ; 
slope to the E. and N.K. 

Ilyurnasan, or Nizam’s Domintons,—Deccan, For 
the most part an undulating plain; deelivity from W. 
to E.: many isolated hills and ranges, of moderate cle- 
vation. 

Wistenn Division: Mapras Presipency,—Malabar 
coast. Low sea-coast, rising towards culminating ridge 
of W. Ghants, Numerous narrow shallow rivers flowing 
ii, to W. from Ghants. Country hilly. 


TRAVANCORE,—Malabar coast. Low sandy sea-coast ; 
behind the W. Ghauts; attaining in some places an 
altitude of 7,000 ft. 

Soutnern Diviston: Mapnas Presipency,—Between 
Mysoor aod Travancore, and Coromandel coast. E. 
parts level; towards the W. risiog into mountains : 
Neilgherries aod E. Ghauts supporting table-land of 
Mysoor. 

Mysoor,—S, of Deccan. High table-land; here and 
there huge masses of rock, apparently throwo tumul- 
tuously together. 

CentraL Division: Mapnas Paesrpency,—Retween 
Mysoor and Coromandel coast. Bellary and Cuddapah 
district; a table-land, resting on stupendous wall of 
mountains. Coast districts low, interspersed with hills. 

Nontuern Division: Mapras Presioency,—W. side 
of Bay of Bengal. Low sea-coast (except a ridge ex- 
tending along sea-sbore in Vizagapatain district), hilly 
and mountainous to W. delta of Godavery and Kistna 
rivers. 

Currack,—Orissa coast. Low sandy shore; delta of 
Mahanuddy; inland, the Moghalbandi, a dry tract ; 
then rises the hill country, closing down to the sea near 
Chilka Jake, and near Balasore. 

Currack Mrnars,—Inland of Cuttack province. 
hilly. Forests of fine timber. 

Sourn-West Faontier or Bencar. Table-lands of 
Chota-Nagpoor, Sirgooja, and Mynpat ; and mountains 
of Palamow, &c. 

Orissa,—lnland of Northern Circars. Table-land, sup- 
ported by E, Ghauts: slope to W., to Godavery ; toS., 
to Bay of Bengal, the rivers flowing through gdats, or 
passes ; aod to N. and N.E., to Mahanuddy. 

Nacproor, or Beaar,—Between Sangor and Nerbndda, 
and the Circars; and the Godavery aod Wein-Gunga, 
and upper course of Mahanuddy. In general of con- 
siderable elevation; slope from N.W. to S.E. Lanjliee 
range divides the territory into two basins—one into 
Mahanuddy, and the other into Godavery. N. part 
rugged and mountainous ; 8.E. part hilly and woody. 

Saccon and Nerooppa Trarrrorny,—On each bank of 
upper course of Nerbudda river. Considerably elevated 
tract: E. part a table-land, declining to W., to valley of 
Nerbudda; to the S. are the Sautpoora and Mahadeo 
mountains; to the N. the Vindhya, which is but the 
brow of a rugged plateau ; elevation diminishing towards 
the N. 

Rewau,—Adjoining Nerbudda territories on the N.E. 
W. and N.W. mountainous, rising in three successive 
plateanx : intersected by valley of Sone from W, to KE, 
S. of this a table-land, contiguous to that of Sirgooja. 

Bonxpercono Stares,—Between Nerbndda territory and 
N.W. Provinces. Plain, little elevated above valley of 
Jumna; on the W. and S. a continuous range of hills ; 
to the E. they close down upon the Ganges. Some of 
the rivers flow through the plain, or are precipitated 
in cascades over the brow of the high land. 

AnvaHaBpao,—N. W. Provinces. Plain, sloping from | 
N.W. to S.E. Banks of Jumoa high in some parts of 
Banda district. 

Acnra,—N. W. Provinces. Plain, sloping from N.W. to 
S.E. A  sligbtly elevated ridge extends along the 
Dooab, about midway hetween the Ganges and Jumna. 

Bucnrpoor,—Gangetic plain. Level; slopeto E. Small 
detached hills in N. part. 

Murnrot,—N. W. Provinces. Plain; slope in Suharun- 
poor, Mozuffurnuggur and Meerut districts, from N. to 
$.; in Boolnndshuhur and Allyghur, N.W. to S.1. 

Dewir,—N. W. Provinces. Mostly level. Ridges in 
Goorgaon district 400 to 600 ft. above surrounding 
country. 

Kumaon,—N. W. Provinces. Well defined mountain 
system. S. limit, Ghagur mountain ; successive rangea 
rise higher and higher, until ultimately crowned by the 
culininating ridge of the stupendous Himalaya. 

Ronitconp,—N. W. Provinees. Level; slope from 
N.W. to S.E., and from N., to S, 
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Ounr,—Gangetie plain. Plain; deelivity (avg. 7 in. per 
mn.) from N.W, to S.B. Sub-Iimalaya range on N. 
frootier. 

Neravi,—S. of Himalaya; sustained by snb-Timalaya. 
Tahle-land average about 4,000 ft. Valleys, enclosed 
hy lofty chains ; sides covered with forests, surmoouted 
hy culminating ridge of snow-elnd [limalaya. 

Sixmim,—llimalayn, Spurs from Wimalaya ; enclosing 
deep valleys. 

Brrangs,—N. W. Provinces. Vlain on either side of 
Gauges, Declivity from N.W. ta S.1., and from W. to 
Ki. In. part of Mirznpoor dist., surface rises into a rug- 
ged tuble-land, heing a continuation of the Vindhyaehain. 

Patna,—Gangetic plain, Bengal, Snrnn and Patua dis- 
triets ; and along Ganges, level ; tuble-land in S.W, part 
of Shahabad, deseent very abrupt; a rocky ridge in S, 
part of Behr district. 

BiaGgurroon,—Gangctic pliin, Bengal. Gencrally flat : 
slope from W. to Mi. Rajmahal hills rise ou river bank 
of Ganges, and stretch 8. and S.W. through Bhagulpoor 
district. Tirhoot diversified by undulations. 

Moorsnepanso,—Bengal. Rungponr and Pubna dists. 
low ; Rajeshaye flat; hilly to W.; W. parts of Moor- 
shedabad and Beerbhanm hilly. 

dussonr,—Delta of Ganges, and river bank of Ilonghly 
river (Calentta district.) Greater part level ; even de- 
pressed in Jessnre district ; in W. parts of Mooghly, 
Burdwan, and Bancoora, rises into slight eminences. 

Dacea,—K. Bengal. Deelivity trom N. to S.; inter- 
seeted by Hrahmapootra. Jyntea, hilly; Silhet, a hollow, 
swampy basin, enclosed on three sides hy mountains. 

Garrow and Cossyau Srares,—Assam. Silly and 
mountainous ; numerous streams, 

Coocn Beuan,—Bengal. Level; slope to S.E. 

N.E, Frontier: Assam,—N. of Burmuh.  Intersected 
by Brahmapootra, which receives the drainage of the 
sub-Ilimalaya from the N.; Garrows, Cnssyahs, and 
Nagas from the S.; numerons clumps of abrupt hills. 

Buotan,—Foot of E, section of Mimataya. imperfectly 
known: a table-land resting on the sub-)limalaya, 
which rise from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. above Assam. 

Naca Trinis,—Upper Assam. Range of mountains 
dividing Burmah from the British dominions. 

Tiveeran,—Bengal. Wild hilly regions: fertile traets 
on Megna. 

Munrrroor,—Burmese frontier. 
precipitous mountains. 

CuirraGonc,—Mouths of Brahmapootra, and N.E. side 
of Bay of Bengal. Sea-coast : plains,—backed by 
parallel ranges of Infty mountains, throwing off spurs in 
a W. dircetinn. Drainage from KE. to W. 

Arnacan,—lE. side of Bay of Bengal, Extensive flats, 
intersected by numerous navigable salt-water crecks + 
ranges of mountains extending N. and S. Islands and 
fine harbours. 

Pecu,—Lower course and delta of Irawaddy. Gradual 
slope from N. to S. N, of Prome, hilly: range skirting 
Ik. shore of Bay of Bengal, diminishing in height to- 
wards C, Negrais. Numerous passes. 

TENASSEREM Provixcres,—E, side of Bay of Bengal. 
Generally rugged : parallel ranges N. and S., and E. and 
W.: also extensive plains. igh, bold islands, with 
niany harbours. 


Valley, enclosed by 


Islands on the Coast of India—Name, Locality and 
Position, Extent, Physical Features, and Remarks. 


Karoomna,—Gnlf af Cutch; lat. 22° 27’, lon. 69° 47’. 
14 m. broad, and 3 m. long. 

Beyt, or Bet,—Gulf of Cutch; lat. 22° 28", lon. 69° 10’. 
Abont 3 m. long, and greatest breadth about} m. On 
the hanks are situate a castle or fort, compact and im- 
posing ; lofty massive towers, mounted with iron ord- 
nance. Many temples and shrioes in honour of Crishna. 

Div,—Kattywar; lat. 20° 42°, lon. 719. About 7 m. 
long; breadth, varying from I} to2m. (See Din— 
‘* Ports and Tlavens,’’) 
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Penim,—Gulf of Camibay; lot. 21° 38’, lon. 722 19%, 
About 2m. long, and 4m. broad. Numerous organic 
remains crbedded in conglomerate ; various antiquities 
extant, 

Bassein,—Concans: Jat. 192 24’, lon. 722 50". About 
11m. long, nnd 31m. brond; 36 eq.m. Irregular sor. 
face; amongst ather eminences a bigh hill of tabular 
form, and a conical peak not quite go elevated, 

Sarsnerte,—Coneans; lat. 1Y°—19° 18", lon. 729 5)'— 
749 4’, 18 im. long, 10 m. broad; about 150 «<q. m. 
Diversified by bills, some of considerable elevation. 
Keneri commands an extensive view. 

Bompay,—Concans; lat. 18957", lon. 72952’. Length, 
Bm.; average breadth, 3 m. Two parallel ranges of 
rocks of unequal length are united at their extremities 
by hills of sandstone. Malabar, Mazagon, and Varell 
hills are the principal elevations. 

Enuernanta, or Gana-roni,—liombay harbour; lat. 
18° 57’, lon. 73°. Rather Iess than 6 m. in ceir- 
cumference. Campnsed of two long hills, with a narrew 
valley. Famed far its excavated temples. 

Konanain,—Concans ; Jat. 18° 38’, lon. 722 56". Long 
neglected, as n barren rock, but fortified by the Mah- 
ratta, Sevajee. 

Matwun,—Concans; lat. 169 4’, lon. 73° 31’. Little 
elevated above the sea, and not easily distinguished from 
the main-land. 

RamiseramM,—Gulf of Manaar; Jat. 9° 18', lon. 79° 21°. 
14m. long, and Sm. broad. Low, sandy, and uncul- 
tivated. Sacred in indoo mythology ; great pagoda. 

SauGcor,—Mouths of Ganges; lat. 21° 42’, lon. 88° 8". 
7 or 8 m. long, and 4 m. broad. Salt manufacture 
formerly carried on. Island held in great veneration by 
the Iindous. 

Dox Mawick Is1axos,—Mouths of Megna; lat. 21935’, 
lon. 90° 43’. Flat. 

Lanapon,—Mouths of Megna; lat. 22° 22", lon. 90° 48”, 
Low. 

Deccan Snapazpore,—Mouths of Megna; lat. 22730’, 
lon. 91°. Flat. 

Harrta,—Mouths of Megna; lat. 
Level. 

SuxpEEv,—Mouths of Megna; Jat. 22930’, lon. 91° 32". 
Abont 18 m. long, and 6 m. broad. Level; fertile, and 
abounding with cattle. 

Koorvuspra IsLanps,—Chittagong; lat. 21° 50°, lon. 
91° 55’. About 12 m. Inng. Low and woody. 

Muscat,—Chittagong ; lat. 21° 35', Ion. 92. 15 
long, and 7 m. broad. Some small elevations. 

Suaporer,—Arracan ; lat. 20° 46’, lon. 92’ 24°, 

Sr. Mantin,—Arracan; lat. 20° 36’, lon. 92° 23°, 
divisions united hy a dry ledge of rocks. 

Botoxco,—Arracan ; lat. 20°, lon. 93°. 
woody, and rugged. 

Pexy Kyroune,—Arracan ; lat. 20’, lon. 93° 4°. 26 m. 
long; 6m. broad. Monntainous, woody, and rugged. 
Ancey Kyoune,—Arracan ; Jat. 19°50, lon. 937 1u'. 20 

m. long; 3m. broad. Mountainous, wondy, and rugged. 

Ramree,—aArracan; lat. 19° 3’, lon. 939 52’. About 
50 m. long; extreme hreadth, 20 m. 

Cnepvna,—Arracan ; lat. 18? 40’—56', lon. 93°31 —50'. 
About 20 m. long, and 17 broad; 250sq.m. Hill and 
dale ; some parts picturesque. [lills in the north part 
covered with jungle. 

Fuat,—aArracan; lat. 18°37’, lon. 93°? 50°. 
long. High towards the centre. 

Neorats,—Pegu; lat. 15°? 58’, lon. 94° 24". Circum- 
ference, about 18 m.; area, 10 sq.m. Rendered con- 
spicuous by a hill forming the E. high land on the coast. 

Pevew Gewex,—Mouth of Saluen river; lat. 16° 20, 
oie, WAS BF 0 

KaLecouk,—Tenasserim ; lat. 157 32’, lon. 97° 43°. 
long; 1 m. broad. 

Moscos Isipanps,—Tenasserim; lat. 13° 47'—14? 28’, 
lon. 97° 53°. Safe channel between them and the coast. 

Tavoy,—Tenasserim ; lat. 127 55’—13° 15’, lon. 98° 23°. 
Ahout 20 m. Jong, and 2m. broad. Of moderate height. 
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Canossa,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 12°48", lon. 97°58". 
Moderately high. 

Kixe,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 12°31’, lon. 98° 28°, 
Length, 26 m.; breadth, 10 m. 

ExeuinsTone,—Mergui Archipelago; Jat. 12? 21’, lon. 
98° 10’, 13 m. long; 4) m. broad. 

Ross,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 12° 54’, lon, 98° 12". 

Besxtixcx,—Mergui Archipelago ; lat. 11°45’, lon. 98°9", 
20 m. long; 6 m. hroad. 

Dome,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 119 40’, lon. 98° 20’. 
26 m. long; 5 m. hroad. 

KissexanG,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 
98°36’. 20m. long; 10 m. broad. 

Suniivan's,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 10° 50’, lon. 
98° 20’. 36 m. Jong, and 3 m. broad. 

Ciara,—Mergui Archipelago; lat. 10° 54’, Jon. 98° 4’. 
High; having small peaks, one very sharp, like a 
sugar-loaf. 


11° 34’, lon, 


Harbours and Havens on the Coast of India—Name, 
District, Position, Dimensions, Soundings, and Remarks. 


Kunracnee,—Sinde ; lat. 21°51’ N., loa. 67° 2’ E. Spa- 
cious; about 5 m. N, from Munoora point, and about 
the same from town. Entrance, 1} fath. at low-water ; 
3 ft. at spring-tides. W. side, from 2 to 4 fath. at 
low-water. Position of great importance: the only safe 
port in Sinde. Population, 22,227. Railway from port 
to navigable part of Indus. 

Poornunper,—Kattywar; lat. 21° 37’, lon. 699 45’. 
Entrance obstructed by a bar. Much frequented by 
craft from 12 to 80 tons burthen; trading with Africa, 
Sinde, Beloochistan, Persian Gulf, and Malabar coast. 
Exp., grain and cotton. Imp., various kinds, 

Nuvvee-Bunper,—Kattywar; lat. 21° 28’, lon. 69° 54’, 
Available ouly for smal] craft. River Bhader, navigable 
for 18 m. above town. 

Div,—Kattywar (on an island); lat. 20° 42’, lon. 719. 
Good haven, 3 and + fath. Small barbour E, of Diu 
head, from 2 to 34 fath. A Portugnese town, well for- 
tified ; little traffic, 

Mowa,—Kattywar; lat. 2193’, lon. 719 42’. 7 to 10 
fath. Anchorage without shelter from the 8.; with the 
flood-tide a vessel must Jie with a reef of racks right 
astern ; considerable traffic. 

Goco,—Kattywar; lat. 21° 39’, lon. 72915’. Excellent 
anchorage ; safe during S.W. monsoon; water always 
smooth. Ships touching here may procure water and 
refreshments, or repair damages. 

Buownucour,—Kattywar; lat. 219 45’, Jon. 72° 10’. 
Good and safe harbour. Place of extensive trade, 

Broacu,—Bombay; lat. 21° 42’, lon. 73° 2’. River 
(Nerbudda) 2 m. wide, but shallow; at flood-tide there 
is a decp but intricate channel. Navigable only for 
eraft of 50 tons burthen at all times. Town walled. 

Sunat,—Bombay ; lat. 21° 10’, lon. 72° 52’. A barred 
harbour, Roadstead dangerous in spring, when S, aod 
W. winds prevail. ‘ 

Damaun,—Bombay ; Jat. 20° 24’, lon, 72°53’. 2 ft. on 
bar at low-water; spring-tides, 18 or 20 ft. inside. 
Rise of tide, 17 or 18 ft. Outside bar, a roadstead 8 
fath. Excellent place for small vessels during 8.W. 
monsoon, and for repairs. Portuguese town fortified. 

Bompay,—Concans; lat. 18° 57’, lon. 72° 52’, Excel- 
lent and extensive haven. Continuous breakwater for 
nearly 10m. Lighthouse, 150 ft. above sea, at S. ex- 
tremity of Colaba Island. Great facilities for ship- 
building. Large docks, and strongly fortified. 

Jingerrna, or Rasavoorn,—Concans; lat. 18° 18', lon, 
73° 1'. 4 to 5 fath. at entrance, and same depth inside 
at low-water. No bar; shelter fromall winds. Fortified. 

Bankotr,—Concans; lat. 17° 58’, Jon. 72° 8", 5 fath. 
low-water, Small haven at the mouth of the Savitree. 
Fort Victoria, on a high barren hill, S. side of entrance. 

Grenian, or ViziaprooG,—Concans; lat. 16° 32’, lon. 
73° 22’. Sto 7 fath. entrance, and 3 to 4 fath. inside 
at low-water. Excellent harbour; land-locked and 
theltercd from all winds. No bar. 


Vixcorzta,—Concans; lat. 15° 50’, lon. 73941’. Small 
bay; sheltered from every point except the S. About 


2m. from tbe main-land are the Vingorla rocks, 
—dangeious. 

Goa,—W. coast, S. India; lat. 15° 30’, lon. 749°. Fine 
harbour, formed by an arm of the sea, into which flows 
a small river. Ancient Portuguese city, now falling 
into decay. 

SeDASHEVAGHUR,—Malabar coast; lat. 14° 52’, lon. 
qe Wek 
ous and intricate. Anchorage outside in Carwar Bay, 
sheltered by several islets. Fortified. 

Honauwan,—Malabar coast; lat. 14917’, lon, 74° 30". 
7 m. long; 3 m. broad; 15 sq. m.; 5 or 6 fath. 
Though not a good haven, it can receive large ships. 

Moo.ixy,—Malabar coast ; lat. 13° 6’, lon. 749 51’. Place 
of shelter for coasting and fishing craft. Mulki rocks 
outside. 

ManGatone,—Mlalabar coast; lat. 12° 59’, Jon. 749 54°. 
Estuary, a fine expanse of water, separated from the sea 
by a beach of sand, The utility of the haven is greatly 
impaired, as the depth at the entrance is liable to vary. 

Cananore,—Malabar coast; lat. 11° 52', lon. 75° 26'. 
Small bay, open to the S., but sheltered on the W. 
5 and 53 fath. abreast of the fort. Water-shoals and 
rocky bottom near the fort. 

TeELLIcHERRY,—Mlalabar coast; lat. 11° 45’, lon. 75° 33’, 
Ahreast of the fort is a ledge of rocks, between which 
and the land small craft may anchor. A shipping-place 
for produce of coast. 

Mane,—Malabar coast; Jat. 119 £2’, lon. 75° 36’. 5 or 
6 fath. from 1} to 3 m.-from shore. Vessels of con- 
siderable burthen must anchor in the road. In fair 
weather, small craft can cross the bar of the river safely. 
A small French possession. 

Caxicut,—Malabar coast; lat. 11° 15’, lon. 75° 50’. 
5 or 6 fath. from 2 to 3m. from land. No river or 
haven. A capacious haven said to bave existed for- 
merly; now filled up by drifted sand. 

Ponany,—Malabhar coast ; lat. 10° 48", lon. 75° 58’, 3 or 
4 m. to sea isa shoal, but anchorage between it and 
land. +4 fath. on shoal, 6 fath, inside between it and 
shore. River navigable only for small craft. A railway 
from Madras is contemplated. 

Cocuin,—Malabar coast; lat. 9° 58’, lon. 76918’. Out- 
side the mouth of the Backwater there is a bar with 14 
or 15 ft., inside about 25 or 30 ft. Injuriously affected 
by the S.W. monsoon. 

Quiton,—Malabar coast; lat. 8° 53’, lon. 76° 39’, A 
bight where ships may anchor, under shelter, at about 
2} or 3m. from the fort. Formerly a place of note. 

Turiconin,—Gulf of Manaar; lat. 8° 48’, lon. 78° 12’, 
Safe roadstead ; good anchorage, sheltered on all points. 
Pearl oyster banks exist in the vicinity. 

Nacore,— Coromandel coast; lat. 10° 49°, lun, 79° 54’. 
8 ft. on the bar at high-water. Several vessels of 200 
or 300 tons burthen belong to this place. 

Porro-Novo,—Coromandel coast; lat. 119 31’, lon. 
79° 49’, Ships must anchor 2 m. off sbore, in 6 or 7 
fath. 
craft. 

CunpaLore,—Coromandel coast; lat. 11° 43’, lon. 
79° 50’. River small, and mouth closed up by a bar. 
Admits coasting craft; good anchorage off shore 1} m. 

Pox picheRRy,—Coromandel coast; lat. 11° 56’, lon. 
70° 54", 7 or § fath., about } of a mile from land; 12 
or 14 fath. in the onter road. Mouth of a small river, 
capalie of admitting coasting craft. French posses- 
sion; lighthonse, 89 ft. 

Mankas,—Coromandel coast; lat. 13° 5’, lon. 80° 21’. 
Anchorage 2 m. from shore, 9, 10, or 11 fath.; 300 
yards from beach, varying from 12 to 25 ft. Vessels 
chligcd to anchor 2 m. from shorc, exposed to a heavy 
swell rolling in from seaward. Surf at all times snfti- 
cicnt to dash to picees any European boat. During the 
S.W. monsoon no communication with the shore cau 
be held without great danger. Tort St. George, strong. 


Entrance to river 25 ft. at high tide; hazard- | 


River small at its mouth; admits only coasting | 


MILITARY STATIONS—SEATS OF GOVERNMENT—SANITARIA. 


Nizamvarnam,—Coromandel const; lat, 159 55', Ion, 


$0° 44". No vessel of great burthen can approach the 
place. A considerable coasting trade, 

Masutipatam,—Goleonda coast; lat. 162 10, lon. 
81°13’, Very shallow,  fath. for nearly a mile. Ships 
must anchor 4 or 5 m. from the land, and abreast of 
the town, 

Cortnoa,—Goleonda enast; lat. 16° 49’, lon. 82° 19°, 
Bur at entrance, with 12 or It ft. at spring-lides. Within, 
from 24 to 4 fath. Best place on this coast for building 
or repairing small vessels. 

VIZAGAPATAM,—Orissa coast ; lat. 179 41’, lon. 83° 21’, 
Nar nt entrance passable for vessels of from 150 to 200 
tons burthen. 8 or 10 ft. on bar; anchorage off land, 
8 fath. In the S.E. monsoon, ships anchor S. of the 
Dolphin’s Nose; in the N.IE. monsoon, from 1} to 1} m. 
fram land, 

Juccurxatu, or Poorrr,—Orissa coast; lat. 19° 49°, 
lon, 85° 53'. No harbour for town. Surf here very 
violent ; landing ean be effected only by boats similar to 
those used on the Coromandel coast. 

Batasone,—Orissa eoast; lat. 21° 30’, lon. 879, 12 
to 15 ft. on bar at spring-tides. Large ships cannot 
enter the river; they must lay in Balasore-ronds, where 
they nre in some degree sheltered. Dry docks, to which 
vessels may be floated during spring-tides. 

Kensrrnr,—Bengal; lat. 21° 53’, lon. 88°." 6 or 7 
fath. ; a bank has reduced the depth to 2 or 2} futh. at 
low-water, ‘Telegraphic communication with Calcutta, 
to announee arrivals and intelligence. 

Diamonxp [lLARuour,—Bengal ; lat. 229 12’, lon. 88°10". 


Military Stations.*—1, Agra; 2. Ahmedabad ; 3. 
Ahmednugeur; 4. Akyab; 5. Allahabad; 6. Ally- 
ghur; 7. Allypoor; 8. Almora; 9. Areot; 10. Arnee; 
11. Asseerghur; 12. Baitool; 13. Bareilly; 14. Bar- 
rackpoor; 15. Baneoorah; 16. Bandah; 17. Banga- 
lore; 18. Balmer; 19. Baroda; 20. Broach; 21. 
jeawr; 22. Benares; 23. Berhampoor; 24. Bellary; 
25. Belgaum; 26. Bhagulpoor; 27. Bhooj; 28. 
Bhopawur; 29. Bhurtpoor; 30. Bishnath; 31. Bom- 
bay; 32. Burdwan; 33. Buxar; 84. Cannanore ; 
35. Cawnpoor; 36. Chicacole; 37. Chinsurah; 38. 
Chirra-poonjee; 39. Chittagong; 40. Chunar; 41. 
Cuddapah; 42. Cuttaek ; 43. Dacea; 44. Dapoolee ; 
45. Delbi; 46. Debra; 47. Deesa; 48. Dharwar; 
49. Dinapoor; 50. Dindigul; 51. Dorunda; 52. 
Dumdum; 53. Durrumgaun; 54. Etawah; 43. Fra- 
zerpett; 56. Ft. William; 57. Futtehghur; 58, 
Ghazeepoor; 59. Goruckpoor; G0. Gowhatty; 61. 
Gurrawarra; 62. Gwalior; 63, Ifansi; G4. Ifawil- 
Bagh; 65. Hazareebagh; 66. Hovsungabad; 67. 
Hursole; 68. Tlydrabad (Deccan); 69. IIydrabad 
(Sinde); 70. Kaira; 71. Khyou-phyou; 72. Kirkee ; 
73. Kulladjee; 74. Kurnaul; 75. Kurrachee; 76. 
Jounpoor; 77. Jubbulpoor; 78. Jumalpoor; 79. 
Lahore ; 80. Lobooghaut ; 81. Loodiana; 82. 
Lueknow ; 83. Malligaum; 81. Mangalore; $5. Ma- 
sulipatani; 86. Meerut; 87. Midnapoor; $8. Mirza- 
poor; 89. Mhow; 90. Moradabad ; 91. Moorsheda- 
bad; 92. Mudduckray; 93. Mullye; 94. Mund- 
laisir; 94. Mynpooree; 96. Nagpoor; 97. Nee- 
much; 98. Noagaum; 99. Nussecrabad; 100. Oota- 
camund ; 101. Palameotta; 102. Palavera; 103. 
Palgateheri ; 104. Peetoraghur; 105. Peshawur; 
106. Poona; 107. Poonamallee; 108. Prome; 169. 
Quilon; 110. Rangoon; 111. Rajkote; 112. Rus- 
sell-Koondah; 113. Samulkotta; #14. Sattara; 115. 


* Seats of Government.—1. Agra; 2. Bombay ; 3. Cal- 
cutta, or Fort William ; 4, Elydrabad (Sinde); 5. Lahore; 
6. Madras, or Fort St. George. 
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So called as a part of Wooghly river. 
resort of the targe " Indiamen,” 

CutrracoxG,—DBengal; Ist. 22° 29’, lon. 91954’, For- 
inerly a place of considerable trade, but now declining ; 
other ports having supplanted it. 

Axyan,—Arracan; lat, 202 10, ion, 92°51, 
hour. Suited for a commercial town. 

Kuyoux Pryou,—Arracan; lit. 19° 24°, lon. 93° 34", 
Marbour suid to be one of the finest in the world. Safe 
ingress for largest-sized ships at ay scason of the year, 

Gwa, or Goa,—Arracun; Jat. 17° 33’, lon. 9t9 41°, 
Barred, Ilarbour for vesscls of 200 tons burthen. 

Bassein,—Pegu; lat. 16? 45’, lon. 94° 50‘. Deep river 
channel affords a safe passage for large ships. 

Raxcoox,—Pegu; lat. 169 46’, lon. 969 17". 
age off the town in river. 
Trawaddy river. 

Mourmern,—Tenasserim ; lat. 16° 30’, lon. 79°42’, An 
excellent well-sheltcred haven. Fine seaport town. 
Forests in the neighbourhood, with other advantages 
favourable for ship-building. 

AMUERST,—Tenasserim ; lat. 169 4’, lon. 979 40", Iler- 
bour large, difficult of aceess, and, during the S.W. 
monsaon, dangerous, 

Tavoy,—Teuasserim; lat. 14° 7’, lon. 98? 18’, Ob- 
structed by shoals and banks. Inaccessible for large 
ships within some iniles of the town. 

MenGui,—Tenasserim; lat. 12? 27’, lon. 98? 42’. Tlar- 
bour spacious, secure, and easy of access and egress for 
ships of any size. Town inaccessible for vessels of large 
burthen, as a bank obstruets the stream, 


Formerly the 


Good har- 


Anchor- 
Rangoon river, a branch of the 


Saugor; 116. Seerclee; 117. Seelapoor; 118. Se- 
eunderabad; 119; Suliarunpoor; 120. Seroor; 121. 
Shahjehanpoor; £22. Sholapoor; 123. Silhet; 124. 
St. Thomas's Mt. (Ft. St. George); 125. Subathoo; 
126. Sultanpoor (Benares); 127. Sultanpoor (Oude) ; 
128, Surat; 129. ‘Triehinopoly; 130. Vellore; 131. 
Vizianagrum; 132. Vizagapatam ; 133. Wallajakbad. 

Principal Native Cities.—1. Ahmedabad ; 2. Aj- 
mere; 3. Amritsir; 4. Azimghur; 5. Bandah; 6 
Banswarra; 7. Bareilly; 8. Baroda; 9. Beejapoor ; 
10. Beekaneer; 11. Benares; 12. Bhawulpoor; 13. 
Bhooj; 14. Bhopal; 15. Boondee; 16. Burdwan; 
17. Burranpoor; 18. Calcutta; 19. Calpee; 20. Cud- 
dapah; 21. Culna; 22. Cuttack; 23. Dacea; 24. 
Dholpoor; 25. Dinajepoor; 26. Dohud; 27. Dut- 
teah ; 28. Ellichpoor; 29. Ellore ; 30. Etawah; 31, 
Ferozabad ; 32. Furruekahad; 83. Futtehpoor; 34. 
Fyzabad; 35, Garakota; 36. Gayah; 37. Goruck- 
poor; 38, Guntoor; 39. Gwalior; 40. Hurdwar; 41. 
Hydrabad (Deecan); 42. Hydrabad (Sinde); 43. 
Indore; 14. Kashmir; 15 MKhatmandoo; 46. Kola- 
poor; 47.Jamoo; 48. Jansi; 49. Jeypoor; 50, Joud- 
poor; 51. lahore ; 52. Leia ; 53. Lucknow; 54. Luk- 
kur; 55. Madura; 66. Midnapoor; 57. Mittun- 
kote ; 58. Moorshedabad; 59, Muttra; 60. Nag. 
poor; G1. Oodeypoor; 62. Patna; 63. Putteeala ; 
641. Rangoon; 65. Sattara; 66. Sikri; 67. Silher; 
6S. Tanjore; 69. ‘Yrichinopoly. 

Principal Maritime Stations.—1. Akyab; 9. Am- 
herst; 3. Arracan; 4. Balasore; 5. Broach; 6, 
Bombay; 7. Calcutta; 8. Cambay; 9. Cannanore; 
10. Cochin; 11. Coringa; 12. Dalhousie; 13. Diu; 
14. Kedjeree; 15. Kurrachee; 16. Madras; 17. 
Mangalore; 18. Masulipatam; 19. Mergui; 20. 
Moulmein; 21. Poorbunder; 22. Quilon; 23. Ra- 
moo; 24. Rangoon; 25. Surat; 26. Vizagapatam., 

Santtaria.—Aboo, (Mt.); Chunar; Darjeeling; 
Ootacamund; Landour; Simla; Mahabulishwar; 
Murree (on a spur of the Suttee hills in the Ilazara 
district) ; Chumba (at the bead of the Baree Dooab.) 


i 


a | 


Grand Total - 


Non- Regulation Districts, from Census of 147-48, the lutest date. 


old LAND REVENUE, AREA, AND POPULATION 
Statistical Return of Land Revenue, Area, and Population m 
2 a ae. Malgoozaree or | Minhaee or unas- 5 

: Be 239 assessed land, sessed land. Demand| 2 é 

5 oe Atzo . 5) on act. of) 3 & 
iz Districts. = cpa 3 oS in 3 a as ‘Se nee land re-]| 2% 

Je a. | Bee Ones: So £2 43 es venue 23 
A Dud moo ae ts! 3% Oa Ss 1-0 [53 

Biss? || eS sa ad Fen BS 1851~'52, ESI 
Zia | asd & & A I in Rs. & 

I 2 3 4 6 6 7 ) 10 Wl 
Paneeput - - - - 538 1,269-9] 812,745) 407,051) 261,747 124,549) 827,123} 1 0 3 
= Hissar - - - - - 653 | 3,294-2) 2,108,279] 988,923) 864,099 169,729] 465,7601 0 3 6 
a Delhi - - - - - 568 789-7| 505,320) 263,208) 76,483 74,125) 456,487) 0 14 5 
6 Rohtuck- - - + - 300 1,340-4] 857,883) 641,792] 147,185 46,180} 631,182) 0 11 9 

Goorgaon - - - - 1,274 1,939°1] 1,241,017] $95,940) 168,428 160,297} 1,047,231) 013 6 
Total - - + 3,333 | 8,633-3] 5,525,246] 3,196,914}1,518,042 574,580] 3,427,736] 0 9 11 
Ss Saharunpoor - - - 1,904 | 2,162°3) 1,383,898] 774,258] 211,449) 343,599; 1,064,513] 0 12 av 
Pp Movzuffernugger - - 1,138 1,646°3) 1,053,641) 670,468] 153,173 153,713] 1,107,538) 1 0 10 
iS Meerut - - - - - 1,638 2,200°1) 1,408,063] 907,758} 236,021 182,256} 1,693,016, 1 3 3 
a Boolundshahur - -| 1,576 | 1,823°6] 15167094] 715,587| 143/260 990,211} 1,056,835] 014 6 
a Allyghur - - - - Iisiey/ 2,143-4 1,378,204 961,076] 77,725 298,333} 1,985,186] 1 7 1 
Total - - - 8,253 | 9,985-7} 6,390,900] 4,029,142] 821,628 1,198,112) 6,907,068, 1 1 0 
A Bijnore - - - - - 3,030 1,900:0) 1,216,005} 590,622) 173,553 407,204] 1,197,695} 0 13 9 
4 Moradabad - - - - 3,484 | 2,698°8] 1,727,216] 839,919] 308,851 322,360) 1,840,312! 0 12 5 
o Budaon - - - - - 2,232 2,401°9) 1,537,191] 928,299] 286,055) 253,103] 1,097,329} 011 5 
Fal Bareilly - - - - - 3,563 8,119-1] 1,996,224] 1,056,961] 394,810, 460,823] 1,769,610) 0 14 2 
= Shahjchanpoor - -| 2,785 | 2,308-4] 1,477,359] 716,201] 453,032 275,059] 1,060,318] 0 11 9 
foo —_—[—_$___ | = ——__ |__|] ————_-——_ ae 
Total - - -} 15,094 | 12,4282) 7,953,995) 4,132,002/1,618,301 1,718,549] 6,465,264] 0 13 0 
Muttra - - - - - 1,019 1613-4) 1,032,542] 733,362) 87,224 114,307} 1,657,2831 1 9 9 
zi Agra- - + - - - 1,143 | 1,8649] 1,193,537} 747,536] 118,104 243,437] 1,622,980] 1 5 9 
iS Furruckahad - - - 2017 2,122-9) 1,358,685} 749,023) 178,345 361,332] 1,833,011] 015 8 
< Mynpoory - - - - 1,344 2,020-2} 1,292,946] 687,098] 114,526 482,812] 1,267,079) 015 8 
Etawah - - - - - 1,495 | 1,677-0) 1,073,276] 557,804) 59,927 426,102) 1,272,086] 1 3 0 
Total - - -| 7,018} 9,298-4] 5,950,986) 3,474,823] 558,126 1,628,290 7,152,139 1 3 3 
ra) Cawupoor + - - - 2,257 2,348-0} 1,602,699] 800,438) 149,232 491,037} 2,144,075] 1 6 10 
S Futtehpoor- - - - 1,617 1,583:1) 1,013,171] 509,793) 131,895 362,066] 1,426,205] 1 6 6 
< Humeerpoor - - - 997 2,241°6) 1,484,651] 770,254) 316,504 333,362! 1,277,864) 014 3 
Banda - - - - - 1,257 3,009°6) 1,926,112) 846,831) 561,281 435,066] 1,591,377) 013 3 
4 Allahabad - - - -| 4,003] 2,788-7) 1,784,789} 971,558] 247,255 637,27) 241221 
< Total - - -| 10,131 | 11,9710) 7,661,113] 3,898,87411,106,167| 197,114] 2,159,258] $580,742] 1 1 11 
Goruckpoor - - =| 15,714 7,340°2| 4,697,706) 2,232,901/1,268,024] 160,732) 1,036,049} 2,133,931, 0 7 3 
fa Azimgurh - - - - 6,270 2,916-4) 1,610,498] 798,707) 213,729) £1,027) 657,035] 1,489,619] 0 14 10 
os Jounpoor + - - - 3,431 1,562.2) 993,383) 573,616] 58,121] 23,497! 338,149} 1,254,095} 1 4 2 
= Mirzapoor - - - - 5,280 | 56,1523) 3,297,472) 768,296} 293,394)1421,412) 814,370) 839,732) 0 4 1 
ig Benares - - - + - 2,296 995:°5) 637,107] 420,069] 35,791] 29,571] 151,676); 903,358] 1 6 8 
a Ghazecpoor - - -]| 5,088 | 2,181-0| 1,395,808} 9241884) 151,168] 41,532] 278,224] 1,500,426] 1 1 2 
Total - - - | 38,079 | 19,737-6)12,631,974! 5,718,473/2,020,227|1,717,771) 3,175,503} 8,121,161] 0 10 3 
| 81,908 | 72,054:2(46,114,514/24,450,22817 942,491 13,267 203]10 154,592 40,654,410 14 1 


Divisions. Districts. Area in Sq. Miles.) Population. No. toeach Sq. Mile. 
Saugor . 1,857 165 
Dumoh 2,428 149 
Jubbulpore 6,237 71 
Seonee a 1,459 156 
Mundla : i 6,170 36 
lloshungabad . ‘ 1,916 127 
Baitool Fl 990 of 
Nursingpore . 501 508 
Jaloun Vals 106 
Shansi 1,394 215 
Chundeyree 556 157 
Jawud Neemuch Jawud Neemuch 443 197, 
i Nimar, British . 269 5 96 
i 5 Ajmere, ineluding nlluvcimvarra 2,891 287,290 99 
Kumaon A [dumaon=Gumvbule 5 0 se 605,830 50 
Total, Non-Regulation Districts 41,396 | 3,791,949 { 91 


| 
Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories i. 
Nimar 
Ajmere 
| 
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the Districts of the North Western Provinces, prepared in 185253. 


sg |é¢ PUPULATION, on 

Be | ee ooscmes £Eee| 22 

= 2 i 6 Jlindoos. Mohammedan and others not Minds. Lo = & & 2 
bas << | ae : : 4d |2f28l 24 

Aux aa, Agricultural, |Non-Agricultural.| Agricultural. /Non-Agricultural.) = = s$| 22 
239 | 25s |——___|—______j________|________| & |S¢22) 2: 
B58 | SS | Male. {Female} Male, |Female.| Male, | Female.| Male. | emule. FE ened ae 

lz 13 lt 1b 16 7 18 uy) 20 21 22 23 4 

Y38 9 2 0 6 94,360) 73,397 49,252 2) 38,802) 20,411) 16,869) 61,613) 44,351] 389,085 306 2:09 

0 4 0/0 7 G6 113,974) 93,170) 23,555) 17,207) 31,638] 25,159] 12,041 9,075] 330,852 100 6°37 

1 6 G11) 9 93,963) 77,7381 78,912 65,459} 10,036 8,881] 62,202) 48,470) 435,714 552 1-16 

012 10) 015 9 117,168) 102,275] 61,770) 60,610] 11,890) 12,059] 11,451 9,790) 377,013 231 ou 

015 9) 1 2 8 17tA57) 147,726] 73,138) 65,453) 85,811] 73,007] 22,107) 21,234 ere a2 1:87 

011 8) 1 1 2 693,922) 491,299) 286,627] 237,531] 161,289] 139,055] 149,537] 132,920 2 95,180} 251 252 

1 1 3/1 6 O} 165,176) 109,116] 165,789) 125,829) §3,2S1| 44,833) (79,840) 67,4311 801,325 370 1:73 

1 6 61110 10) 185,175) 105,765] 133,273) 115,652) 44,336) 39,607] 51,672) 47,075) 672,861 409 1°56 

1 7 8} 1:13 10) 237,105; 190,680] 245,811} 211,639} 43,996) 38,354) 88,386! 79,098)1,135,072 616 ieee 

1 3 8 1 7 8 182,783) 152,925) 151,520) 113,168) 21,612] 23,259) 49,164) 47,711) 778,342] 427 1:50 

114 7) 2 1 1) 278,863) 229,145] 269,663) 241,198} 15,475] 14,047) 47,369) 44,300/1,131,565] 627 121 

1 G 91111 4] 983,910) 787,664} 969,059) §37,786) 181,600] 160,100) 316,431) 285,615}4,522,165) 453 141 

1 9 0} 2 3 2 126819) 98,796) 128,377 25,613} 22,811) 96,125] 85,878) 695,521 366 174 

1 2 8) 9 6 273,881 2287450 139,417 95,925} 86,842] 97,249] 92,451/1,135,461 422 Lak 

O14 G1 2 11) 886,097] 321,094 92/372 40,792| 36,678] 33,67}; 30,508)1,019,161 424 151 

1 3 6[ 110 9) 462,647; 398,761) 110,757 75,510} 67,921) 84,481] 80,9N9]1,378,268 442 1:45 

O14 6) 1 7 8! 350,372) 317,803) 85,589 27,434] 25,099] 36,354) 38,677] 956,096] 427 150 

1 2 0] 1 9 0/1,629,$16)1,364,907) 556,512 265,004) 239,851) 318,183) 329,503/5,217,507| 419 152 | 
2 0 4/2 4 2| 274,285) 231,893) 152,452 14001] 11,909) 23,226} 20,811] 862,909| 435 | 1-20 | 
114 0/2 2 9} 316,239) 256,987] 177,098 13,551 11,521] 42.533] 38,31s[1,001,9611 537 | 119 | 
1 7 OF 1 12 G6) 389,191) 306,376) 130,824 21,861] 20,747] 41,013) 41,239]1,064,607| 501 gs} 

1 9 3) 118 6G} 317,819) 271,840] $9,681 10,687 9,456] 16,738) 14,802) 832,714 412 1:55 | 
2 011) 2 4 6) 225,376) 175,991] 96,249 4,513 4,184| 12,166) 11,314 610,965, 364 176 

112 412 0 1/1,551,910/1,243,087| 646,307 67,896] 58,117) 133,676] 126,45.114,373,156] 465 1:36 | 
2 4 1) 21010) 361,896] 316,720] 213,995 10,158 9,732| 36,614] 32,920)1,174,556} 500 123 

2 3 7|212 | 195,857) 168,302) 127,106 14,435 13, S71) 19,904] 19,440) 679,787 428 149 

1 2:10) 110 7| 205,018) 175,086) 67,863 7,995 7,084 13,102) 12,238) 548,601 245 261 

1 2 V1 i 1) 258,153) 232,162) 105,835 11,872 1175 14,298] 12,836) 743,872 247 2°59 

112 1;2 3 3] 421,873) 375,459) 208,282 33,464] 31,857 69,189| 55,361/1,379,758 495 eas) | 
1 9 IL} 2 3 3)l442,297/1,267,729| 723,011] 666,735, 77,514 73,419, 143,107) 132,795 4,526,607 378 1:69 ( 
09 9 “0 15 3/1,184,954/1,082,559) 236,681) 212,581! 136,121 126,012, 67,234] — 51,732)3,087,874 21 1:52 

1 7 6G} 1 13 10] 646,984] 552,356) 120,288] 107,502) 641,922] 60,7S1| 62, 940 57,678)1,653,251 657 Gay 

115 9/2 3 OO} 442,429] 378,734) 105,690) 101,735) 22,356] 20,999 ‘ 34,081 rey ST 

012 G)1 1 G6) 336,134] 312,956) 193,955) 186,793 7,906 7.458 28,329 214 2:98 

115 912 2 8) 220,213) 197,909) 181,768] 169,196 4,516 4,512 35,762 856 75 

1 6 4[1 9 11) 616,593] 467,738) 231,525] 222,229) 17,527| 17,523 60,061 732 87 

1 0 9 1 6 943,817 ,337/2,992,282)1,072,937| 999,836) 243,347 ee 287,010) 267,243 :9,437,270 478 134 

1 4 I) 1 $ 219,549,192'8,149,963!4 254,453 Tere 996,950' 897,320 1,379,941 'i,273,560'302718S5 420 1:62 

Bombay— Populution. 

Districts. Hindoos. ee aie prea Lingayets) Stunsul Parsces. | Jews. an Grand Total. 
Ahmedabad. . «| 363,980] 129,863} 51,402| 32,766 8,204 _ a7 650,223 
Kaira. . . . . | 259,060] 182,138] 48,806 7,010 _ | _ re 680,631 
Broveh «js «Cf 182,528] 81,429) 2,570 3.583 2t _ 26 290,984 


Tannah . . . . .| 640,821) 83,413] 70,099 LIGS| 2,354! 39,624 2,213) 2440 | 32,1358 874,570 
Candeish. . 566,662} $3,725} 68,622] 4,ld4 4,078} 50,879 25 1 63 78,112 
Bombay and Colaba } 
Islands, including 296,931] — 8,007 1,902 _ 124,155 | 114,698] 1,132 19,294 566,119 
City of Bomb: y : 

Poonah 
Ahmednuggur. 
Sholapoor > oll #8 12,170) 86,148) 4,531] $3529] 61,202 13} — 16} 675,116 
Rutnagherry . . . 549,960 90} 61,093 675} 5,381] 46,023 19 2 1,968 665,238 
Belgaum. . . . «| 543,762) 58,631 
IDOE Gg om a 357,035 44,909 


88,470 | 76,347 2,780 8,871} 24,604 107 3 228 666,006 
67,910 | 131,059] 13,607 $,299| 41,620 65 _ 307 995,535 


76,375 | 35,977 | 235,729} 72,322 35 _ 3,051} 1,025,582 
416,158 9,658 | 213,978 | $2,239 7 _ 351 754,385 


Merl 5s 5 6 . 15,652,109! 913,976 | 782,003 | 128,798 | 565,447 779,264 | 132,563| 3,603 | 57,766] 9,015,533 


5 | 

Surat. . . . . «| 206,535) 131,728] 34,317] 10,687 - 416,608 | 12,663 _ 146 492,684 
4 

| 

| 

} 
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Cattuck— 


Area, 
Districts. Square 
Miles. 
BENGAL. 
Jessore— 


Jessore . 

24 Pergunnahs 
Burdwan 

Htoogly . ° 
Nuddea 5 
Baneoorah 

Barasct . : : 


Bhaugulpore— 
Bhaugulpore . 


Dinajpore 6 
Monghyr. 5 
Poorneah c é 
Tihoot . 3 5 0° TA02 


Malduh. é a 1,000 


26, 16-4 


Cuttack with Pooree :— 


Cattack . . 3,061 : 

Pooree . . 1,768 4,829 
Balasore : 1,876 
Midnapore and Hidgellee 5,029 
Koordah 936 


12,664 


Moorshedabud— 


14,855 
: 5,506 
0 3,820 
: 2,955 
e 5,878 


§, 151,000 


BRITISHL TERRITORIES UNDER 'PITs 


Topulation. 


381,741 | 
285,000 
1,854,152 
1,520,810 
298,73 
150,000 
922,000 


2,000,000. | 
1,200,000 
$00,000 |} 
1,600,000. || 
2,400,000 |) 
431,000 


1,000,000 


Moorshedabad é 1,856 1,015,000 
Bagoorah : 2,160 900,000 |) 
Rungpore 0 4,180 2,559,000 || 
Rajshahye o|| Ses 671,000 
Pubna i 2,606 600,000 
Beerbhoom 4,730 1,040,876 
17,466 6,815,576 
Dacca— 
Daecea . “ 4 cl 1,960 600,000 
Furreedpore, Dacea tag 2,052 855,000 
lalpore : } 
Mymensing 4.712 1,487,000 
Sythet, including Ovaten Sd 380,000 
Bakergunge, including } ee oe 
Decean “Shabazpore. of os oo} | 
20,912 | 4,055,800 
Patna— 
Shahabad : Sh Aeall 1,600,000 
Patna . ‘ 5 1,828 1,200,000 
Behar 5,694 | 2,500,000 
Sarun, with Champaran 2,560 1,700,000 
13,803 | 7,000,000 
Chittayong— 
Chittagong. | 2,550 1,000,000 
Tipperah and 3 806,950 
Bulloah he. -} 4850 |1  So0'000 
| 7,410 2,406,950 
Saugor and Nerbudda— ' | 
Jaloun and the Pergun- 1} a5: SaaS 
nahs ceded by These t need WA | 
Swicer 8 | «(1,837 305,591 
Jubbulpore 3 5 4 6,237 | 442,771 
Hoshungabad 1,916 | 242,641 |, 


| Delhi— 


Districts. 


Sconce . 

Dumoh . 
Nursingpore . . 
Baitool . 

British Nintatenacratt 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY, 


Cis- Sutlej— 
Umballah . 
Loodianah, inelud. Wudni 
Kythul and Ladwa 
lerozepore 


‘Territory lately belong- 
ing to Seik chiefs. 


North-East Frontier (As- 
sam)— 


J) 


Cossya Mills . 
Cachar 


Camroop, Lower 2,758 
Nowgong, do. 1100 | 
Durrung, do. —. 2,000 
Joorhat (Seeb- 

poor) Upper . 2,965 
Lucikmpoor, do. 2,950 
Sudiya, including 

Mutruck 5, (iets 
Goalpara 


Arracan 
Tenasserim, ', avoy, "Neus 
Pegu . 


South-West Prontier— 
Sumbulpore . 
Ramgurh or Hazarcebah 
Voliir-¥ Chota Nagpore ! 
dugga land Palamow j 
Singbhoom 

ie achete 


Maunbhioom { Derhecn| 


The Punjaub, inclusive of 


the Julundur Doab and 
Koolo territery— 
Lahore F ; 
Jhelum | 
Mooltan 
Leia . 
Peshawur . 
Hluzara and Kohat 
The Sunderbunds— 
Mouths of Ganges. 


J 


Total, Bengal. 


NORTIL WEST. PROV. 


Paueeput 


| 
| 
| 3 
= 
| 
| 


517 
Arca, 
Square Population. 
Mile>. 
1,459 227,070 
2,128 363,584 
504 201,156 
990 95 A411 
25 37,015 
15,670 1,967,302 
oo8 67,134 
725 120,898 
1,538 161,505 
97 | 16,590 
| 369,727 
1,906 | 219,686 
1,559 
729 10,935 
1,000 60,000 
ied 
— 300,000 
8,918 70,000 
— 80,000 
_ 200,009 
12,857 30,000 
- 30,000 
21,805 780,935 
3,006 400,000 
15,104 Soleo 
29,168 115,431 
no returns. 
4, 693 §00,000 
$,524 Seep 
5 5,308 Y 
siest| 182,900 
S| 200,000 
Aeon 
"800 if 712,310 
30,589 2,627,456 
1S AAT 4,100,983 
6,500 unknown. 
325,652 47,958,320 
Laas) | 2$3,42C 
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ne: Area, 
Districts. Square 
Miles. 
Hurreeanah . 3,500 
Delhi : : 602 
Rhotuck : é 1,340 
Goorgaon c 1,942 
8,463 
Meerut— 
Saharunpoor . : 2,165 
Mozuffernuggur 1,617 
Meerut . : 2,332 
Boolundshuhur , 1,855 
Allygurh : 5 2,149 
10,118 
Rohileund— 
Bijnour . é 1,904 
Moradabad . 9,967 
Budaon. 6 2,368 
Bareilly and Pillibhcet 2,937 
Shajehanpore : Sieese 
12,659 
Agra— 
Muttra . 6 1,607 
Agra. 3 1,860 
ac ckabad(: . 1,909 
Mynpoorie .| 2,009 
Etawah . al;  dlfenes 
9,059 
Allahabad— 
Cawnpore . 5 2,337 
Futtehpore 1,583 
Humecrpore and Calpee 2220 
Banda . : : ‘ 2,878 
Allahabad A | 2,801 
11,839 
Benares— 
Goruckpore . 4 Sy Gants 
Azimghur raed) 
Jounpore . : : 1,552 
Mirzapore . - || 8280 
Benares . : , 994 
Ghazepore 2,187 
19,834 
The Butty Territory, in- 3,017 
cluding Wuttoo. , 
Persunnah of Kote Kasim 70 
Jaunsar and Bawur . 579 
Deyrah Dhoon . 3 6738 
Kumaon (including Ghur- 6,962 
Walle 3 : } 2,029 
Ajmeer : 269 
Brush Nimaur . —- - 
13,599 


Total, N. W. Provinees 


The foregoing districts are under the sole control of the British government ; 
eceding tables exhibit the locality, area, population, revenue, subsidy or tribute paid 
by, id military resourees of, each of the protected and subsidiary native states; several 
of these, however— Mysore, for instanee—are entirely under our government, although | 


Population. 


226,086 


306,550 | 


294,119 
460,326 


1,569,501 


547,358 
537,594 
860,736 
699,393 
739,356 


3,084,432 


620,546 
997,362 
$25,712 

1,143,657 
812,588 


4,399,865 


701,688 
$28,220 


639,809 
481,224 


3,505,740 
993,031 
452,091 


552,526 
710,263 


3,219,043 


| 2,376,533 
1,313,950 
798,503 
831,388 
741,426 
1,059,287 


21, 0oK 


11 


13,767 
24,684 
32,083 
166,755 
224,891 


Kor 


25,7 


9974 


syed 


600,181 


$54,799 | 


611,132 | 


the administr ation is carried on in the name of the legitimate sovereign. 


————— re 


re Area, 
Districts. Squire Population 
| Miles. | 
— $$$ | 
| 
MADRAS. 
Rajahmundry .  . .! 6,050 | 1,012,036 
| Masulipatam . | 5,000 520,860 
|| Guntoor, ineluding Palnaud 4,960 570,089 
'| Nellore 7,930 935,690 
Chingleput 3 2,993 583,462 
Madras, included in Chin- = 
aa \ = 720,000 
Arcot, South Division, in- = cs 
cluding Cuddalore. } pe 0) | 
|| Arcot, North Division, in- Be ee 
| cluding eae } ou ye ae 
| Bellary . -. 13,056 1,229,599 
Cuddapah . e . a || WEBER | 1,451,921 
Salemi including Vomun- 5) ERS 
door and Mullapandy. } 6200 1 
Coimbatore ; : : §,280 1,153,862 
Trichinopoly . 3,243 709,196 
Tanjore, including Najore | 3,900 1,676,086 
Madura, including Dindigul) 9,535 1,756,791 
Tinnivelly . : 3 é 5,700 1,269,216 
Malabar » | 6.0601 1,814,909 
Canara : | 7,720 | 1,056,333 
ai ay Hemel 
118,987 ; 19,847,305 
|Gangam . .| 6,100 | 926,930 
|| Vizagapatam ; 7,650 lheot ene 
Kurnool “} 2,643 273,190 
Total, Madra: 135,680 | 29,301,697 
BOMBAY. | 
| Surat 4 1,629 492,684 
Broach . 3 : ; 1,819 290,984 
|| Ahmedabad. . 4,356 650,223 
Kaira : 5 2 1,869 580,631 
Kandeish é : 9,311 | GO oylUley 
pannel , 5 ATT | $15,849 | 
oonah 5,298 666,006 | 
Abmednuggur, ee | 
Nassiek Sub-colicctor- ) 9,931 995,585 
ate. \ 
Shoiapore . 4,991 675,115 
oe 6 : : “ 5,105 J,023,8S2 
arwar 3,837 734,385 
Rae a 3,064 | 665,258 
Bomhay Isiand, including Es 
Colaba Island. 81 18 566,119 
| eae || 1oyeekee) 1,005,771 
olaba ‘ 318 08,721 
; (Shikapore 6 6,120 | 550,101 
Sinde 4 Hydrabad -! 30,000 | 991,811 
| Kurrachiec .| 16,000 | 185,550 
Total, Bombay . | 120,065 \ 11,109,967 
Seen | ——- 
85,571 | 23,800,519 || Total, Madras aud Bombay | 255,745 l 33,110,764 | 
the sue- 
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Native States, not under direct Rule, but within the limits of Political Supremacy. 


Aonual RAR Tis 
Mh) Poouin Subsidy, Military [Nesourcea? 
Name. Locality. in square ae ~ | Ikevenue. } Tribute, ; 7 
miles. e or other | Artil- Cavalry} Pafan- 
payment.| lery. YT try, 
BENGAL, -~ Rupees. | Rupees, | 
Allce Mahua or Rajpoor Ali! Cent. In. (Malwa) 708 60,384 39,000 12,000 — 30 100 
Amjherra . 4 : Do. iB 2 581 57,282 100,000 35,000 _ 400 GOL 
‘ “ee NW. Prov. (adja-}|) ae 6 vi _ 70 . 
Bahadoorgurh . { CenttoDeluidee, |f 2 | N00 130,900 i 80 


Nerar (vide Nagpoor). 
epee * 
a 


Cis-Sutlej . - | 20,908 
Bhopa 


Cent. In. (Malwa) | 6,76 
Ceat. In. (adjacent 1,978 
to city of Agra) : 


606,000 | 1,400,000 -— 
663,556 | 2,200,000 — 


600,000 | 1,700,000 = 


= 3,127 | 10,018 
17 442 | 2457 


200 1,600 3,700 


tne 


Bhurtpore . 
Boria (vide Jahooa). 


‘ NW, Prov. (ndja- 6 r = = ra 
Bullubgurh { pe, Pres lade i 190 } 57,000 | 160,000 100} 350 
Bundlecund— i 
Adjyghur . -|C.In.(Bundlecuad) Stu 45,000 325,000 7,750 18 200 1,200 
‘- Allypoora . 4 Ditto ‘ : 85 9,000 45,000 _ _— _— 14 
55 Banda . 3 Ditto ; : _ = _— —_ 69 167 207 
»  Behree . .| Ditto . ?. 30 | 2,500 23,000 a 2 25 100 
»  Behut ae iti 5 5 ie 2,500 15,500 — 1 10 5U 
oy Berounda . 4 Ditto. Z 075 24,000 45,000 — 1 4U 200 
a aoace 6 6 Ditto : i Wer 18,800 100,000 _ = 50 300 
on Bhysoada . : Ditto F . S 2,000 9,000 — _ 11 125 
> Bee 5G IMG 5 2 920 | 90,000 225,000 = 4 100 | 1,300 
» Biyna . 5 ec Dittou ee 27 2,500 8,000 — 2 15 125 
y Chirkaree . 9 Ditto d 5 880 81,000 460,830 9,484 30 300 1,000 
»  Chutterpore . Ditto . .| 1,210; 120,000 300,000 = 10 100 1,000 
»  Dutteah .  . Ditto : 850 | 120,000 | 1,009,000 = 801 1,000 | 4,000 
re Doorwae . 5 Ditto 5 ‘s 18 3,000 15,000 _ _ 3 280 
fe Gurowlco . P Ditto. 50 5,000 14,000 = 4 oe 257 
ss Gorihar. : Ditto. 76 7,500 $5,000 — 3 50 225 
Fe Jignee é Ditto ‘i : 27 2,800 15,000 -— 1 19 5] 
a Jusso : : Ditto # : 180 24.000 13,000 _— il 8 60 
» dhansi . .| Ditta . =| 2,532 | 200,000 | 611,980 | 74,000 40 200 | 3,000 
Kampta. F Ditto 4 . 1 300 1,500 — — = - 
” Logasee : Ditto A 5 a 8,900 12,680 _— = 14 40 
* Mukree . ell iH 2 | 10} 1,60 5,000 = — - — 
* owagnon or é 4 9 
Ree y| Dito. | a0} 1,800 o100;] a 1| 121 100 
1 Nyagaon . a Ditto. : 30 6,000 10,500 - _ a 100 
_ Oorcha or Tehree Ditto. .| 12,160 | 192,000 701,000 _ 100 527 7,283 
% Puona 9 3 Ditto : Fs 688 67,500 400,000 10,000 18 250 3,000 
»  Paharce or Puharee Ditto if 4 $00 g00 — — — 50 
Penne i Dita o. . 10} 1,600 8,000 = = 4 99 
" Paldeo : 8 Ditto = 3 28 3,000 21,000 —- = 10 50 
3 Poorwa . .| Ditto |. 12} 1's00 93500 = = | 5! 40 
»  Sumpthur.  . ID 4 175 28,000 450,000 _ 45 300 4,000 
_ Surchlah . . Ditto. ‘ 35 4,500 45,000 — _ 25 75 
* Tohree Futtepore Ditto. ‘ 36 6,000 36,530 2,650 12 20 251 
»  ‘Yaraoa or Turaon Ditto i 2,000 10,000 — 3 5 40 
Burwanee sos G .| Cent. In. (Malwa) 1,380 13,800 30,000 _ _ 25 50 
eee Sing’s} | Punjab. «| 25,123 | 750,000 = = 1200 | 1,972 | 20,418 
Cooch Behar . a frontier, Ben- i 1,36 | 136400 | 192,000] 66,000 | — 349 108 
Cossya and Garrow Iills— 
The Garrows . ¢ 26S 
Ram Rye 6 i 328 
Nustung : . 300 
Muriow . : . 283 t 
Molyong Ditto . 110 65,205 —_ _ _ — | 2,282 
Mahram : : 162 { 
Osimla . é , 350 | 
Kyrim, and other pett, 
Chiefs . aa BH 
1 


Notes— Sonie of these states are protected and tributary, others protected but not tributary; several, under sub- 
sidiary alliances, are bound to maintain a body of troops in readiaess, when required, to co-operate with the British army; 
| a few sonal! states are protected by England, but tributary to larger states. Nepaul is not protected, tributary, or 
| subsidiary, but the rajah is hound by treaty to abide in certain eases by the decision of the British government, and, 
like all the other rulers, prohibited from retaining ia his service subjects of any European or American state. 

* In some states the troups are officcred by Kuropesas from the British army; in many there are police corps and 
irregular feudal forees—corresponding in some nicasure to our militia. In several instances there is a road police, ard 
an organized corps for the collection of the revenue. 

* Under the treaty of 1818 the Nahob was to furnish a contingent force of 600 cavalry and 400 infantry; but in 
1824 the numoers were reduced to 259 cavalry, 622 infantry, and 48 artillery, and placed under European command. 
The contingent is exclusive of the Nahob’s troups, There is alse a feudal force. consisting of 30 artillery, 200 cavairy. 
ead 1,000 infantry —[Slatistical Papers relating to India, laid bejore Parliament, 1$53.] 
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1 a Annual ie 
TCa, Subsidy, Military Resourecs. 
Name. Locality. in square ses Revenue. Tribute, 
mitts ‘ or other | Artil | infa 
, ~ (Cavalry. ee 
payment.) tory. | My try. 
BenGaLt—continued | 
Cuttack Mehals— Rupees. | Rupees. 
»  <Angaol 6 } r dj a > _— — 1,550 = 5,000 
»  Anutgur : < . acd oa i = G7 1S _ 1,400 
«lee . : =a =< — 4,162 = 1,500 
»  Berumbah : A 5 _ = | — 1,310 — 1,500 
«  Dhenkanaul. 5 . 6 = — — 4,780 — 7,000 
»  Hindole . . i ae = ae 516 — 250 
»  undiapurra 6 : . |e 2,690 346,275 — | 3,948 — 2,000 
»  Neelgur . “| = = _ 3,617 — 500 
» Nursingpore Cuttack, in the = = = 1,364 — 1,500 
» Nyaghur. prov. of Orissa. = = 5,179 — 7,000 
,  Runpoor . er i: — | = _— 1,313 = 1,500 
. Talchur ee gee — || = 500 
» Tiggreah . 6 8 : — =A oa $26 = | 300 
» Autmallik . : fe cee 648 29,160 | _ 450 — 500 
mm sete til ‘ : so end 61,965 | = 730 — | 2,000 
» Dnuspulla . é . 162 7,290 ! _ 620 -- 500 
»  Koonjerry all 5 . «| 5,022 | 225990 | — B80 || — 15,000 
»  Mohurbunge o 2,025 91,125 = 1,001 —_ 8,000 
Deojana .. : SO Na ‘7 i 71 6,390 — <= = | 50 150 
Dewas Cent. In. (Malwa) 256 25,088 | 400,400 = = 175 509 
| Dhar. Do. 1,070 104,860 475,000 — 47 25k 798 
Dholpore {] indostan Can \ 1,626 | 530,000! 700000| — 40 177 | 1,600 
Furrnekabad ee Decay \ _ _ — — a 106 251 
North-West Provs. H = 
Furrueknuggur . (adjacent to Delhi). } 22 4,400 | = — _— - 25 
Gholab Sing's Dominions, 
vide Cashmere. | 
Gwalior (Scindia’s Pos.)! | Central India. | 33,119 } 3,228,512 | 6,000,000 | 1,800,000 314 6,548 | 2,760 
Hill States— 
Cis-Sutlej— 
Bhagal . { SG, Tn. (Cis- i 100} 40,000 | 50,000 316000) = 3,000 
Bujee or Beejee . Ditto. ‘ 70 25,000 30,000 1,440 — 1,000 
Bejah . Ditto 6G di 5 3,000 4,000 180 — 200 
Bulsun Ditto F z Gt 5,000 6,000 1080! — 500 
Bussahir Ditto a all Sy) 180,000 150,000 15,000 = — \ 300 
Dhamie Ditto es: 25 3,000 3,500 720 | — 100 
Dhoorcatty. Ditto : : i) 200 400 — _— | —_ — 
Ghurwal Ditto : | 4,900 100,000 100,000 = — = = 
VWindoor or Nalagarh Ditto 0 6 233 20,000 80,000 _ _ as 300 
Joobu é a Ditto ; : 330 15,000 14,130 2,520 — _— — 
Kothar Ditto 12 4,000 7,000 1,080 — 400 
Koonyhar . Ditto We 2,500 3,500 180 _ — |) 200 
Keonthul Ditto 272 26,000 33,500 — _— 2,690 
Keomharsin Ditto 56 12,000 10,000 1,440 _ 1,000 
Kuhloor ; Ditto 150 82,250 110,000 _ _— — | 400 
Mangul : | Ditto 15 1,000 1,000 || — 50 
Mvublog . Ditto 50 13,000 10,000 1,440 _ 509 
Manec Majrah . , Ditto 80 16,720 60,000 =— _ — _ 
Sirmoor or Nahun Ditto 1,075 62,300 100,000 _ -- = 400 
Hill States— 
Trans-Sutlej— 
Mundi : . . | Jullunder Dooab . 759 113,091 330 000 = | — — 500 
Sookeit . Ditto. Ft 25,926 $0,000 = — _ 300 
Holear's Pos., (vide Indor e). 
Brey ore Gs attemd asta 95,337 10,666,080 |15,500,000 | 3,500,0003 — | 4,521 } 12,369 
Tndore (Ifolear’ 5 Pos.) .| Cont. Ind.(Malwa)} $318 S15,1G4 | 2217,210 — 642 3,145 | 3,821¢ 


Notes.—' The revenues of Gwaliar amount to 60 laes of rupees per annum, exclusive of the districts assigned for 
the payment of the contingent force (18 lacs of rupees). The cantingent consists of 8,401 men, commanded by British 
officers ‘I'he military force of the Maharajah, exclusive of the contingent, is not to exceed 9 600 men. 

2 Inaddition to these troops tho Nizam maintains an irregular force, composed af Arahs, Sikhs, Turks, &c., amounting 
to 9,811 men, ‘he State is also entitled to the services of 4,749 armed retainers, maintained by the Feudal Chiefs from 
revenues assigned hy the Government for their support. The total mititary force of llyderabad comprises five separate 
bodies, viz.:—1. British Subsidiary Merce, 10,628. 2. Nizam’s Auxiliary Foree, 8,094. 3. Nizam’s Irregulars, 16,890. 
4, Foree of Feudal Chiefs, 4.749. 6. Miscellaneous Force of Arabs, Sikhs, Turks, &e, 9,811. ‘Total, 50,172. Under the 
Treaty of 1800, the Nizam's Contingent was to consist of 6,000 infantry ‘and 9,000 cay alry ; 3 but the Auritary Force, 
organized onder British officers, and paid by the Nizam, has been substituted for the Contingent, and consists of $,094 
eavalry, infantry, and artillery. The British subsidiary foree amounts to 10,628 artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

> The cost of the Nizam’s Auxiliary Moree. 

4 This force is inclusive of the cuntingent of cavalry, which olear is hound to furnish. This prince contributes 
11,000 rupevs per annum towards tho maintenance of the Malwa Bheeleorps, and also a further sum in aid of the United 
Malwa contingent, 
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Atm Suiits Military Resourecs, 
» . ’ 
Name Tncality. in square ti Revenue, { Tribute, © rs 
inte ae orother {| Artil- Jo. yey | Infan- 
payment.{ lery. | ~ ¥ try. 
Brenoat—continued, aa i. Rupees. | Rupecs, 
Jabnon .  .  - ~~ | Central Indian. 1,318 132,101 141,536 39,000 — 40 125 
ineluded} included 7 
Borai or Bereo . -| Cent In.(Malwa) ¢ jinthataffin that of 14,000 — _ 15 30 
Jabooa.} Jalna, 
Sucknowda a Ditto. .| Ditto .} Ditto . 10,000 — _— 15 15 
. North-West Pravs. “ = 9 7 
Thujur . 5 { (higncenaye Delhi) i 1,230 110,700 600,000 =— 180 hase Jai 
Jebut. . . «. «1 Cent. In, (Malwa) _— _ 10,000 “< = 1 25 
Jowra ; : : i Litto $72 85,186 800,000 = 50 co 710 
Jucknowda (vide Jabooa) 
Iecornwacei 0. - Nitto . . 200 19,600 75,000 — — 40 140 
p Narth-West Provs. = 9 
ibathisgae : { Geeluar) } 200} 18000) — be 60! 260 
Mucherry (vide Alwur, wr- 
der Rajpoot States). . 
Munneepoor { “Gre lal } 7,584 75,810 — —_ 452 -- 3,158 
Nagpnre or Berar* . » | Decean . a «| 76,482 | 4,650,000 | 4,905,560 $00,000 372 2421 1 Ga 
ree Miia ay: Northern India .} 541,500 | 1,916,000 | 3,200,000 — 1,100 = 8,100? 
vizam (vide Ilyderabad). 
Nanos Geni Omut- 
warra). 
Omutwarra— | ai 
ig : a = 5 5 
ee (hel se) em (eee! — |B) el 
Oudo f @ North-West Provs. 23,738 } 2,970,000 |14,473,380 = 5,304 4,088 | 44,7673 
a North-West Provs. a _ “5 9 
Patowdee . . (nets Delki dist) } 71! 6660} 60,000} — 75| 280 
Rajghur (vide Omutwarra) 
Najpnor Ali (vide Allee ! 
Meohun). | 
Rajpnot States— | | | 
Alwur or Macherry . ee 
Raallariitys: Jatin | Rajpootana . ob 3,573 280,000 | 1,300,000 | — _ 4,000 | 11,000 
Banswarra . D . Ditto . 6 1,440 111,000 95,000 + 25,000 = 150 225 
Bikaneer 2... Ditto. .| 17,676 539,250 650,380 — —_ 1,581 2,100 * 
Boondce . é 5 ips gg Aired aan 500,000 40,000 150 Tae oa 
Doongerpore ; = Ditto 5 : 1,000 100,00! 109,000 — a 25 Al 
Jessulmere 5 ; Ditto P -{ 12,252 | 74,400 $4,720 — 30 754 Boe) 
Jyepore or Jyenagur . Ditto. -} 15,251 | 1,891,124 | 4,583,950°) 400,000 692] 2,096 | 18,377!° 
Jhallawur . & é 1) tt OR ee ZOD) 220,000 | 1,500,000 80,000 5001 450 3,010 
Joudpore .. : Vitta . «| 35,672 | 1,783,600 | 1,752,520 223,000 — or ge 
Kerawlee 2. ioviie; RRS 187,800 506,900 -- — 24 ou 
Kishengurh . . Ditto. 9 724 70,952 — _ _ — | — 
Kntah es Witton .)|) - 2,989 433,900 | 2,800,000 384,720 601 710 2,140 
Odeypore or Mewar . Ditto. «| Ul6l+ | 1,161,400 | 1,250,000 | 200,000 — 1,200 | 4,200! 


Notes—! The Rajah is bound hy treaty to furnish 1,000 harse to serve with the British army in time of war, Tis 
military force, as hero stated, is exclusive ot a police corps of 2,274 men. 

4 In addition to this body of infantry there is an irregular fnrce of 5,000 men, and a police corps amounting to 2,000 
men, An accredited minister from the British Gevernment resides at the court of Nepaul, with an cscort of 94 rank and 
file, officered and paid hy the British. 


3 The obligation of the British gnvernment, under the treaty of 1795, te maintain a force of 10,000 men in Oude, was , 


superseded by the treaty of 1801. Under the provisions of the latter treaty, the British Government are hound to the 
detenee of the kingdom against all cnemics, but exercise their own diserction as to the requisite number of troops. The 
strength of the British subsidiary foree amnunts at the present time ta 5,578 men. By the treaty of 1837, the limit on 
the number of troaps to be maintained hy the king was removed, and his majesty may employ such a military establish- 
ment as he may deem necessary for the government of his dominions—power being reserved to the British government 
to insist upon reduction in ease of excess, A police corps of 100 horse and 460 foot is also maintained hy the King of 
Oude for the pratection nf the British frontiers of Goruckpoor and Shahjehanpoor, bordering on the territory of Oude. 

‘ Irrespective of the revenues of fendal grants and religious endowments. 

§ The military force is irrespective of the quotas to be furnished by the Feudal Chiefs, amounting to 1,500 horse, 
but inelusive of a mounted police, numbering 530 men, 

6 Irrespective of feudal estates and religious endowments. 

7 Irrespective of a police force of 2,000 men, and also of an irregular feudal force of 2,500. 

® The tribute is not to exceed three-cighths of the annual revenue. The force is exclusive of a police force, amount- 
ing to 100 men. 

® The revenue, as here stated, is independent of feudal jaghires and charitable endowments, producing 4,000,000 
more. The amount of tribute payable by Jyepore, under the treaty of 1818, namely, 800,000 rupecs, was reduced, in 
1842, to 400,000 rupees. 

0 The military foree here stated is exclusive of the troops maintained by the Feudatory Chiefs, amounting to 5,690 
men, and exclusive of the garrisons of forts, amounting to 5,267. 

1 There is also a police foree of 1,500 men in Jhatlawur. 

' This faree is irrespective of the Joudpare legion, which was embodied in 1847, in licu of the Joudpore contingent, 
and consists of—artillery, 31; cavalry, 254; infantry, 739; Bhecl companies, 222. Total, 1,246 men, commanded by 
British otlieers. There is also a force of 2,000 men maintained by the Fendal Chiefs. 

13 Irrespective of the Kotah contingent, which ennsists nf—cavalry, 283; artillery, 66; infantry, 799. Total, 1,148 
men, commanded by British officers. There is also a police force consisting of 2,000 men. 
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Annual “ 
Arent ae Subsidy, Military Resources, 
| | Name, Locality. in square ak Revenue. | Trihute, 
\ miles. ase or other | Artil- | Jufan- 
Cavalry i 
payment, | lery. | try 
+ | BenGat—continued, 
| Rajpoot States—continued. 4 Rupees, | Rupees. d 
| Pertabgurh & Dowlea ] Rajpootana . : 1,457 145,700 175,000 57874 250 300 
Soe | Ditto . .| 302] 161200] 74,060 (acnte 200 | Guo 
R North-West Provs. 720 | 320,400 | 1.000.900 a 60 497 1,387 
, Rampore 6 (Basile ri 0): 00, ’ 
Ratlam .  . «| Cent. In. (Malwa) 986 91,728 | 450,000 66,150 10 225 600 
Suugor and Nerbudda Ter- 
ritories— é In. (8 
< ent. In. (Saugor « - = 
Kothee . . { cad Nota } 100 | 80,000} 47,000 1 10 | 50 
Myheer 2... Ditto .  .|° 1,026] 100,000 64,500 _ if 20 300 
Ocheyrah .  . | Ditto < <| 436 | 120/000) — 66,320 = - — | 
|) eee ee Ditto . .} 9,827 | 1,200,000 | 2,000,000 = — 20, $12) 7,291 
Sohawul ‘ 5 Ditto ‘ : 179 80,000 32,000 —_ — = pa 
Shahgurh . Dittoy snes 676 30,000 = _ 8 150 860 
Seindia’s Dominions (vide 
Gwalior). ae 
SeetaMow . . «| Cent. In. (Malwa) 208 20,384 90,000 47,250; — 130 225 
Sikh Protected States— 
Boorea (Dealgurh) .|Cis-Sutlef .  . 80 11,920 | 50,000 — _ 20 50 
Chickrowlce (Kulseah) Whe 5 4 63 9,387 | 165,000 _ = 7 50 
Furreedkote .  . Ditto mae 308 45,892 45,000 — = 60 | 100 
dasvil 5 -» « it toe 376 56,024 | 300,000 = == 250 500 
Mulair Kotla... Di » 144 | 291,456 | 390,000 — _ 168 | 200 
Mundote .  .. WHS 5  s 780 | 116,220 — _ = 100 60 
Nahha . . .| Ditto . | 641] 80609! 400000) — = 200 ee 
Puttiala .  . .| Ditto . .| 4,448} 662,762 = | = = 1,500 | 1,600 
Wea iWers 5 5 5 Ditto 6 894 5,500 — = 12 2 
South-West Frontier of 
Reogal—* 
Bombra. , .| Orissa . : -| 1,094 55,980 10,000 340 = — =e 
Bonei . ‘ q Ditto 0 6 1,057 47,565 6.906 200 eke = =) 
Tora Samba & 8 Ditto. . 622 27,990 4,000 160 = = = 
ing 5 Ditto : 399 17,955 10,000 320 = = oe 
Gangpoor .  . Ditton | focal Lie 85 10,000 500 = a oe 
fincluded 
Jushpore . 8 Ditto 617 27,765 10,000 |,in — Sir- _ = a 
Cgooja. 
Keriall or Koren, in- ‘ 1 Ae = = 
Picts Grate } Ditto . .| 1612] 68,010! 20,000} — 3,095 
Korea. i - . Ditto : By ees 100,000 10,000 1,600 = = a 
vow 0 i : 
Soc  t| Dite | apie nser0| coon 400] — | — | — 
Included 
Odeypore . é Ditto =| 2,806 133,748 15,000 t,in — Sir- _ _ = 
| gooja. | 
Tratnc nen EDItts .{ 1,158] 62,110 | 25,000 _ _ = 
Phooljee . : fi Ditto : ; 890 40,050 6.600 == = las 
Rhyghur  . ‘ : Ditto. elf bees 63,945 20,000 _ = = 
Sarunghur . A Fi Ditto : 3 799 35,955 6,000 = = = 
SE Dn) Sey in —_ — — 4,000 on a a 
" British dis- A Ineluded in British a = = 
BST trict of Ds { dist. of Singboom. i poe 
Serickala / Singhoom. — _ — 10,000 = = [a 
Sirgooja . 3 Ditto -| 6,443 316,252 50,000 a = = 
Sehnpoor . = S Ditto. =) 4,467 66,015 60,000 = ce - 
Suctee 5 ‘ é Ditto 4 r 268 12,060 4,000 = a a 
Sikkim. ‘ . -| Northern India .] 1,670 61,766 _ = = = 
Vijarra (vide Alwur, Raj- 
poot States). 
Tonk, and other Depen- 
deneics of Ameer Khan, >| Central India «| 1,864 182,672 820,000 = = — 
Va 
1. Chuppra; 2. Nim- 
Hera; 3. Perawa; 
4. Lampoora; 5.Se- 
Tonjee. 
Notes.— The tribute is received hy the British Government, but paid over to ITolear. : 
| * These troops, as well as the force maintained by feudatorics, amounting to 906 cavalry and 6,300 infantry, are 
| employed also in revenue and police duties. 


* The Sikh States were taken under British protection hy treaty with Runjeet Sing, ruler of the Punjab, dated 25th 
April, 1806. All but those above mentioned have been deprived of independent authority, in consequence of failure in 
_ | their allegianee during the war with the Sikhs. 
| | ‘ These States are comprised within the territory ceded to the British by the Rajah of Nagpore, under the treaty 

1 


of 1826. 


) Annuat— 


Area, Te ypulse Subsidy, | Military Resources. 


Name. Loeatity. jin square Revenue. | ‘Tribute, 


miles tion. or other : ere 
: Artil- C Infan- 
payment. 


egies |S 
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Brnaat—continued, , 
Tonk, &e.—continued. Rupees. | Rupces. 


ae Tastern India, ad- 296 
Tipparalt. F { jacent to Burmah. } i = 


ae (Sonaputty’s } Eastern 1n.(Assam)}| 2,000 30,000 
Territory). 


Jeypore, and aa 2) 


mindars Orissa...) -13,011 | 391,230 = 16,000, — = » 
WAMU 60 a 49 .|Sonthern India .]{ 30,886 | 3,000,000 | 6,951,870 | 2,450,000 ~ — 2472 
Poodoocottah(RajahTon-) | Southern India 1.165 61.745 oe 

diman's Dominiuns). (Madura). y : = = _ _ 
Travancoro ‘i ' .| Sonthern India 4,722 | 1,011,824 | 4,158,075 796,430 = = = 


BOMBAY. 
Balasinore. . . .{Guzerat . .| 258] 19,092] 41,5181 10000] — 8 50) 
nc 3 ae Ditto . .{ 325] 24050} 47,000 Wy || = = ia 
Taro aenunons oftho } Ditto e ‘ 4,399 325,526 | 6,687,140 ‘aed 63 59123) 3,054 
Cambay . .| Guzerat . 2 500 37,000 300,000 


i 
pendencies, viz.— ratta country. 550,000 


Bhowda =. : : = 


Inchulkunjco 3,445 | 500,000 


Khagul : : = 


Colapore, including its de- i Sonthern Mah- i | 
Vishalgur . | 
J 


113 Surinjams, or mi- } 631,628 
62 


nor dependencies. 


ml 


MADRAS. 
Cochin? . . | Coast of Malabar . 1,983 288,176 486,000 2:10,900 = —_ _ 
| 


| = 27 450 | 3,186 
51.662 | — — 16 468 
75,000 | — = 50 1,051 | 
72,760 = = 25 6rz | 
wie! — a 5 164 
Cutech 6 : r .| Western India . 6,764 500,536 738,423 200,000 —_ _— — | 
Daung Rajahs . 4 . aie ae 5 950 70,300 _ — _ — _ | 
itto (collecto- = < 
Dhurrampore 1 rate a ae 225 16,650 91,000 9,000 _ 105 
Guzerat (Guicowar’s Do- | 
minions), vide Baroda, 
Guzcrat Petty States— > 
Chowrar® . .: . | Guzerat ; i 225 2,500 9,000 — = 95 — 
Pahlunpore r : Ditto . A 1,850 180,000 298,838 50,000 10 110 429 
| Radhunpuro ‘ . Ditto . : 850 45,000 165,000 = 20 255 197 : 
Banbier wt Ditto . .| 120 500 1,206 = = = 22 | 
Chareut . ; . Nitto : : 80 2,500 2,524 = — = = 
Deodar 5 A F Ditta 5 4 80 2,000 3,650 — _ _— — 
Kankrej 5 = Ditta oe a — 12,895 _ _ - — 
Merwara. “ - Ditto : .jinelndedinThurraud 4,280 — = 6 1 
Santulpoor . os Ditto 2. wf = — 11,346 — — | _— _ 
Socgaum . A : Ditta : 64 4,500 5,404 — —_ — _— 
Therwarra . ‘ f Ditto ‘ : 45 $00 208 — _— _ — 
Thurra ww, Di  . ff = = 6,460 a = ai! 8 
Thurraud , a F Ditto 5 4 600 23,000 11,335 _ — 20 18 
Warrye F : Ditto : 2 299 20,000 16,770 _ -- _ — 
icv I Dito i) Sct) 10.000 7300 — | — | wb 8 


Notes —! This district is hilly, much covered with jungle, and very thinly inhabited, 

2 1n Cochin, in consequence of the misrule of the Rajah, the affairs of the State have been conducted, sinee 1839, by 
a native minister, in communication with the British resident. : 

2 This force includes a contingent of 3,000 cavalry, which acts with the British subsidiary force, but is supported at 
the Gnicowar’s expense, and paid and equipped agreeably to the suggestions of the British Government. ‘There is alsa 
aunther body of troops (the Guzerat Irregular Horse), consisting of 706 men, paid hy the Gnicowar, but eommanded by 
British aflicers, and stationed in the British distriet of Ahmedabad. In nddition to the forcguing there is a police force, 
consisting of 4,000 men. ‘The military force in Guzerat is thus composed of—Ist. British subsidiary, 4,000 infantry ; 
2 regiments of cavalry,and ] company of artillery. 2nd. Guicowar's Regular Troops, 6,059. 3rd. Guicuwar’s Contingent, 
3,000 cavalry. 4th, Guzerat Irregular Horse, 756. Sth. Police Corps, 4,000. 

‘ The Colapore force here specified consists of native troops, uncontrolled as to discipline; they sre assembled under 
the orders of the political superintendent whenever required. There is, lawever, an efficient force (the Colapore Lacai 
Corps), commanded by British officers, and consisting of—cavalry, 303; infantry, 604; total, 907. The military force ot 
the tour Feudal Chiefs is shown under “ Military Resources.” ‘They are bound to furnish a contingent for their toudal 
superior, consisting of—cavalry, 246; infantry, 480; total, $26. Vesides the above there is a regular police corps cf 674 
men, and a body termed extra fighting-men, available for police dutics, amvunting to 3,113 men, 

> Quotas of horse and foot are furnished hy chiefs in the petty States of Guzerat to their feudal superiars, whict 
have wot been ineluded in the military resonrces of cach State. They amount, in the aggregate to 1,496 horse un 
16,954 fout. 

© ‘The petty State of Chowrar is divided among a number of chieftains. 
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Subd, Military Resuurces, 
Revs |) Whi,  —<$<<————— 

or other | Artil- ! 

payment.| lery. 


Area, 
Name, Locality. in square 
miles. 


Popula- 


tion, 
Infan- 


Cavalry. (ia 


Bompay—continued. Rupees. | Rupees, 

Guzerat Petty States—con- 3 
tinued. 

Hursovl (vide Peint). Guzerat .} 19,850 | 1,468,900 | 4,501,723 | 1,047,396 102 3,888 8.192 

Kattywar! Petty Chiefs .| Scinde -| 5,000 105,000 — = 47 797 | 105 

Khyrpore . : ‘ : 

Myhee Canunta* is dis- 7 
tributed into Six Dis- 
tricts—Ist. Nance Mar- 
war —coniprisiug Edur, 
Ahmeduuggur, Moras- 
sa. llursole, Byer, lin- 
tove, Daunta, Malpoor, 
Pole, Pall, Posuna, 
Gndwarra, Wallasun, 
and Hurrole. 2nd. Beh- 
wur—comprising Gore- 
warra, Kunassum, Mo- 
hunpoor, Surdooe, Roo- [| 
pal, Boroodra, Wurra- || 
gacn, and Dhudulea. || 
3rd. Sabur Cuunta— 
composed of Cooly pus- | Guzerat .| 8,400 150,000 600,000% 138,400 — 991 6304 
sessions on the eastern @ | 
bank of the Sabur Mut- | 
tee, with the Rajpoot |, 

districts of Wursora, | 


Maunsa, and TPeetha- 
pore, on the western 
hank of that river, 4th. 
Kuttosun, — composed 
exclusively uf Coaly 
possessions. Sth. By- 
ul, or Baweesce—com- 
prising Wasna and Sa- 
dra. Oth. Watruck-- 
comprising Amleyara, 
Mandwah, Khural, Bar 


( 
Mooarah, & Satooniba. 
Peint and Iursocl {I Collectorate of } 750 | 55,500 99,794 3,360} — = 100 


| Ahmednaggur. 
57,601 32,000 - 43 168 


Rewa Caunta, comprising : 
Ist. Barrecea or Deog- 
hur Burreea. 
2ud, Loonawarra . : 


Guzerat ° j 870 64,350 
Ditton 5 q 500 | 37,000 40,000 19,200 a. 50 100 | 


Notes —' The provinec of Kattywar is divided among a considerable number of llindoo chiefs. Sume of them are 
under the direct authority of the British Government; the remainder, though sabject to the Guicowar, have also been 
placed under the contrvl and management of the British Government, which collects the tribute and accounts for it tu 
the Gnicuwar. The fullowiung Table exhibits the division of the province into talooks, or districts, with the number uf 
chicts, the amount of rc\cuue and tribute, and the military resources of cach:— : 


oe Sebundy Force 
{ TALOOKAS, a pois Revenue. Tribate. | Remainder. ee 
é : Artil- Infan- 
| | Talooka. | 1a Cavalry. iy 
| Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
| Soruth ‘ 6 5 3 3 628,000 99,959 525,041 30 903 | .1,930 
| llallar " 6 : = 26 973,100 322,161 650,639 25 827 1,702 
} Muchookauta . : : ee 151,900 66,358 84,642 20 102 175 
Babriawar ' : 9 en 30,200 3,127 22,073 _ 40 65 
| OndiSunia ene 23 32093 10,307 22616 | — D 5 
Jhaluwar . - P ‘ 51 831,900 238,143 593,757 7 472 717 
olen > 5 ae 97 725,300 1iG 192 578,808 = $15 | 1,720 
| Katteewar . ' ; . 47 855,800 121,118 734,687 20 450 895 
| urda . c 1 200,000 34,136 165,564 _ 100 400 
Okamundel, &e.. 0... 4 73,500 - 73,500 — 47 513 


Tora . . .| 216 | 4,501,723 | 1,087,396 | 3,191,327 | 102 | 3,985 | 8,122 


* The province of the Myhee Cannta is divided among several petty ehiefs, tributary to the Gaicowar. The whole 
previgce has been placed under the control and management of the British Government, which collects the Gaicuwar's 
dues, and pnys over the amount tu that prince. 

3 Revenue of Edur und Ahmednuggur, 231,000 rupees; of the remaining states, 260,000, Total revenue of Myhea | | 
Caunta, 600,009 rupecs. : 

* Ye force maintained by the other chicfs of tho Myhce Caunta is stated to consist of about 6.000 mca 
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a 


ij 
Annual ore 
, Sis Military Itcsources. 
Aren, | = Subsidy, , try ltcsource 


Name. Locality. in square Kevenne. | Tribute, ; 
tiles. or uther | Artil- Cuvulry, ae 


tion, 


payment. | lery. 


Hlomwayv—continued, 5 Rupees, Rupees. 
Rewu Cauntu—continued. 


drd. Mownsseo Chiefs, ! 


residing on tho a Gurcent : 375 | 27,750 i, 67,613 = a = 


of the Nerbuddu und 


the Myhoe. 
4th. Odeypore (Cl A F aaa > = - Bye 
ne grepuore (Chotu)} | pitts 2. | 1,059] 78,366 { 74000] 10,500 | — 70 {358 
Sth. Majpeepla a .| Ditto, ‘ r 1,650 122,100 203,966 60,000, = 98 286 
: 6th. pyanth a 5 «lf Jbitke . eee 125 31,150 20,000 7,000 = 40 100 
attarie Jaghires— 
1. Akulkote . .| Suttara, =. |) Tho arca and _po- = 122 193 
hms 5 og © || pulation of these = 20 908 
3. Juth . . . ey ittO ; States cannot he = 10 202 
1. Ounde o 9 |] DI GS given separutely x a = 26 295 
5. bet ao ; ; | LT r 4 trom the princi- = 15 175 
V yhee > so 9 {| DEN 5 5G pality of Sattara = = = 
Sanaa Warree - «| South Conean . 800 120,000 200,000 = aa _ Git 
Sinde (vide Khyrpore). 
Southern Mahratta Jng- 
hires— 
Ilablee . ) 10,024 _— lt 79 
Jhumkundco . 270,246 — 102 735 
Koonwar * 4 ; 167,392 — 43 682 
The two chicfs of Meeruj 275,313 _ 87 1,053 
ie) (| coutliern Mah- } 3,700 | 410,700 | “o4’615 |b eiz20} — 35 { 420 
Nurgoond oe Y y 51,609 _ 103 643 
Sanglee . 468,044 _ 675 3,900 
Suaiiire | 29,670 _ 25 431 
Shedbal . : 123,599 — 68 212 
Sucheen . : a .| Guzerat 300 22,200 89,000 = = — 18 


J 
| 
i 


ABSTRACT— 
Native States. 
Nengul F Fi ; = 607,949 [44,255,517 (81,151,786 | 7,995,471 | 12,593 | 54,671 | 287,309 
Madras, 5 0 ‘ — 61,802 | 4,752,975 | 1,158,075 796,430 — _— 2,472 
Bombay : — 57,375 | 4,393,400 |18,670,820 | 1,862,990 369 | 13,632 | 27,872 
| 717,126 |53,401,892 |106,980,681}10,654,S91 | 12,962 | 68,303 | 317,653 ! 


Ditto (southern 
Wusrayee (Bheel Chicfs) boundary of Raj- 450 33,300 _ _ 
peepla. 


Note.—It will be secn from the rbove that the military resources of the native princes of India comprise a force of 
398,918 men, Where no distinction has been made in the official records betweeo the cavalry and infantry of a native 
state, the whole armed force has been included in this statement . der the head of infantry. In reference to this enor- 
mous foree it is proper to observe, that considerable portions ef the regular troops of native States are described in the 
ufficiul returns as fitted rather for police purposes than as available for regular military duties. Where the military force 
of n native prince is not under the command of European officers, it rarely happens het there exists any regular system 
of payment; and, under such circumstances, a uative army is invariably found to be badly orgnnised and inefficient. The 
figures ahove given do not include cither the police corps or the quotas of troops which the military chicfs are bound to 
furnish to their feudal superior. 1 Including officers attached to native regiments. 

Abstract of Population, Area of British and other European States,and Army of British Government in India, exclusive 
of H.M, Buropean Cavalrp and Infantry, comprising 30,000 men. 


ANSTRACT OF PorULaTIoNn. ARMY OF BritisH GoVERNMEN?P IN INDIA. 
——— es Population. | eo Company's Troops. 
British States— Sq. Miles. Deseription. pean |e 
Bengal o 6 2 os 4 pe] BRED | apoagtS | Natives. | Total. 
North-Western Provinees . : : 85,571 23,800,549 ||| ane —— 
Madras - « « «©. «| 135,680 | 22,301,697 || Engincers. : 321 | 2248 2,569 
Bombay ee ae es - «| 120,065 ] 11,109,067 || Artillery . .| 7,436 9,004 16,440 
Kastern Straits Settlcments ‘ : 1,575 202,540 || Cavalry . : 469! 30,851 34,984 
— ————_|| Infantry . | 9648 | 193,942 | 229,106 
668,513 | 105,169,633 || Medical. «| 11 652 1,763 
Foreign States— Warrant Officers 243 = 243 
French (Pondicherry, Mahe, &e.) : 188 171,217 || Veterans , : 700 3,424 4104 
Portuguese (Goa, Din, Demaun.) 5 800 | not known. | 
Total iirwe mr 988 W7t217 | Total 19,998 | 240,121 989,529 


The Contingent Troops of the Native States commanded by British officers, and available, under treaties, to the 
British Government, amount to ahout 32,000 men, viz.:—Hyderabad (Nizam's) Auxiliary Force, §,094; Gwalior (Sein- 
dia's) Contingent, $401; Kotah Contingent, 1,148; Mysore Horse, 4,000; Guzerat (Guicowar’s) Contingent, 3,756 ; 
Bhopal Contingent, 829; Malwa United Contingent, 1,617; Malwa Bhecl Corps, 648; Joudpore Legion, 1,216; Meywar 
Bheel Corps, 1,054; Colapore Local llorse, 907; Sawunt Warree Local Corps, G11. Total, 32,311. Holkar and tho 
Rajah of Nagpore arc bound by treaty to furnish contingents, che former of 3,000, and the latter of 1,000 horse. 
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ceded districts in Guzerat, in 1805; 


526 OFFICIAL STATEMENT RESPECTING SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM—1852. 


Therelation between the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment and native states, is thus described : 


“ The states with which subsidiary alliances have 
been contracted are ten in number :— Cochin: Cutch ; 
Guzerat (territory of the Guicowar); Gwalior (pos- 
sessions of Scindia); Hyderabad (territory of the 
Nizam); Indore (territory of Holcar); Mysore; 
Nagpore, or Berar ; Oude; Travancore. In some of 
these states, enumerated in the above list, the charge 
for the maintenance of the subsidiary force has been 
commuted by various cessions of territory at the 
undermentioned dates, viz.:—Guzeraé (Guicowar), 
and Ahme- 
dabad farm, &c. in 1817: Gwalior* (Scindia), 
Upper Dooab, Delhi territory, &e., 1803: Hy- 
derabad, (Nizam), Nortbern cirears, 1766; Gun- 


tnor, 1788; districts acquired from Tippoo, 1800; 


Indore (Wolcar), Candeish and other districts, 1818 ; 
Oude, Benares, 1775; Goruckpore, Lower Dooab, 


| Bareilly, &c., 1801, The Rajah of Nagpore, or Be- 


rar, in addition to the cession of territory on the 
Nerbudda and parts adjacent, pays to the British 
government an annual subsidy of £80,000. The 
four remaining subsidiary states pay annual subsidy, 


as under:—Coehin, £24,000; Cutch, £20,000; My- 


| gagement, are entitled to its protection. 


| 
| 


sore, £245,000; Travancore, £79,643. The British 
government has reserved to itself the right, in the 
event of misrule, of assuming the management of 
the country in the states of Cochin,} Mysore,f Nag- 
pore,§ Oude,§ Travancore.|| The other subsidiary 
states—Cuteh, Guzerat, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, 
are not subject to control in their internal adminis- 
tration; yet so oppressive in some instances have 
been the rule of the chiefs, and, in others, so lawless 
the habits of the people, that the interference of the 
British government has been oceasionally rendered 
absolutely necessary, in some of the above subsidiary, 
as well as in several of the protected states. Indeed, 
a clear necessity must be held to confer the right of 
such interference in all cases, as the prevalence of 
anarchy and misrule in any district must be fraught 
with danger to all around it; while its long continu- 
ance would lead to the dissolution of the state itself 
where it prevailed, and, consequently, interference 
would become cssential to the effective exercise of 
that protection which the British government has 
engaged to afford. Besides.the native states having 
subsidiary treaties, there are about two hundred { 
others which acknowledge the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish government, and which, by treaty or other en- 
The rulers 
of these states are of various creeds, as shown in the 

* «By the treaty of 1817, funds were set apart for the 
payment of a contingent tn be furnished by Scindia, and 
commanded by British officers. Tbese provisions were 
madified by treaty in April, 1820, and by a new arrange- 
ment in 1836. By the treaty of Gwalior, concluded in 
1844, certain districts were assigned to tbe British govern- 
ment for the maintenance of an inereased force, ta be 
commanded by British officers, and stationed within Sein- 
dia’s territories.”’ 

+ ‘In Cochin, in consequence of the mismanagement of 
the rajnh, the affairs of the state have heen conducted, 
since 1839, by a native minister in communieation with 
the British resident.” 

t ‘In respect to Mysore, the administration was assumed 
by the British government in 1854, in consequence of the 
misrule of the rajah. The claim of the rajah to be rein- 
stated was deemed inadmissible in 1847, on the ground af 
his incompetency to govern.” 

§ “ Oude and Nagpare remain under the government of 
their respective rulers.” 


following list:—Mussulman; Hindoo, or orthodox 
Brahmins ; Mahratta, Boondela, Rajpoot, Jaut, 
Sikh—all professing Hindocism, with some mndifi- 
cations; Bheel. In same of the petty states ineluded 
in the above enumeration, the chiefs are not abso- 
lutely independent, even as to matters of ordinary 
internal administration. In several states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal (Sirgooja, and other 
districts), civil justice is administered by the chiefs, 
subject. to an appeal to the British agent, while in 
criminal matters their jurisdiction is still more strictiy 
limited.** Somewhat similar is the position of the 
southern Mahratta jaghiredars, who are required to 
refer all serious criminal matters for British adjudi- 
cation. In two of the protected states, Colapore and 
Sawunt Warree,t+ the administration has been as- 
sumed by the British government, and carried on in 
the names of the native rulers, who are in the posi- 
tion of stipendiaries. In respect to Colapore, the re- 
transfer of the government to the minor chief is 
made dependent upon the opinion which may be 
entertained by the British government of his cha- 
racter, disposition, and capacity to govern. In Sa- 
wunt Warree, the heir apparent, having forfeited his 
tights, the country, upon the death of the present 
chief, will be at the disposal of the paramount autho- 
rity. In some other states, as those in Kattywar, the 
Myhee and Rewa Cauntas, and others which are 
tributary to the Guicowar, or ruler of Guzerat, 
arrangements have been made, under whieh the 
Guicowar abstains from all interference, and the 
British government undertakes the management of 
the country, guaranteeing the Guicowar’s tribute. 
In carrying out such arrangements, the British gov- 
ernment has conferred important benefits upon the 
country by abolishing infanticide, suttee, slave-deai- 
ing, and the maranding system, termed bharwut- 
tee,tf as well as by the introduction of a criminal 
court for the trial of the more serious offences, 
through the agency of the British resident; the 
native chiefs of the several states within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court acting as assessors. From 1829, 
when the practice of suttee was abolished through- 
out the British dominions, the British government 
have lahoured to procure its abolition in the native 
states of India, and to a great extent succeeded. 
This success has been attained without either aetual 
or threatened coercion, resort to such means having 
been deemed indiscreet ; but by vigilant watchfulness 
for appropriate opportunities and perseverance in 
well-timed suggestions, the desired object has been 
effected in almost every native state where the rite 
was practised.”—(Thornton’s Official Report, 1853.) 

|| ‘(in 1805, the entire management of the state of Tra- 
vaneore was assumed by the British; but in the year 
1813, the minor rajah, upon attaining his sixteenth year, 
was admitted to the full enjoyment of his rights.” 

q ‘‘ This number does not inelude the petty rajahs in the 
Cossya and Garrow Hills, those of the Cuttack Mehals, 
or the chiefs in the province of Kattywar. The addition of 
these would more than double the number given in the text.”’ 

** « The power of passing sentence not involving the loss 
of life is exercised by them; but where the punishment is 
severe, it is under the eontro} of the British agent, while 
sentence of death ean only be passed by him in eases 
regularly brought before his tribunal; and cach infliction 
of punishment must be included in a monthly report to 
the government.” 

+t ‘These two states were long convulsed hy internal 
disorders, whieh at length burst into a general rebellion.” 

+} ' Resort to indiscriminate plunder, with a view to ex- 
tort the favourable settlement of a dispute with a feudal 
superior,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELIGION—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS—EDUCATION—TILE PRESS—AND CRIME. 


Inpia exemplifies the truth of the asser- 
tiou,* that religion is inseparable from the 
nature of mau: the savage and the sage 
alike frame some system of theologieal be- 
lief,—some mode of communicating with 
tlhe Deity,—some link of spiritual connexion 
between the created and the Creator;¢ but 
every attcupt to invest humanity with the 
attributes of Divinity has ended in the 
deification of stocks and stones,t—in the 
concoction of monstrous frauds, and in the 
practice of the grossest sensuality, which 
corrupt alike the souls and the bedies of 


the worshippers, 

In Ilindoostan the prineiple of a universal religion 
is illustrated in every conceivable form, from abstraet 
Monotheism to complex Pantheism,—fram the wor- 
ship of the sun, as the representative of celestial 
power, to the rudely-carved image whieh a Brahmin 


* See Preface to second edition of my dzalysts of 
the Bible with reference to the Soeial Duty of Man. 

+ From the highest to the lowest link in the chain 
which conneets in oue genus every variety of the 
human race, all believe in a spiritual power that is 
superior ta man,—in an invisihle world, and in a 
resurreetion after death : this is manifested hy dread 
of an unseen good or evil deity,—by a persuasion of 
the existence of fairies or ghosts,—by the sepulture 
of the hody,—and hy placing in the grave things 
deemed necessary in auother stage of existence. 

J The Rev. William Arthur, in his admirable work, 
«4 Mission to Mysoor, refers to the arguments he was 
in the habit of having with Brahmins, and says— 
“They frequently took strong ground in favour of 
idolatry, urging that the human mind is so unstable, 
that it eannat he fixed on any spiritual objeet with- 
out same appeal to the senses; that, therefore, to 
worship by mere mental effort, without external aid, 
is impossible ; but that, by placing an image before 
the eye, they can fix the mind on it, and say, ‘ Zhou 
art God,’ and by this means farm 2 conception, aud 
then worship.” It was probably this idea that un- 
happily induced the early Christian ehurch to admit 
images, pictures, and representations of holy men, 
inte places of public worship; though it is not so 
easy to account for the introduetion of Maryolatry. 
The necessity of engaging the usually wandering 
mind by some visual] object is, I believe, the plea 
used by Romanists aud Greeks for the frequent 
elevation of the crucifix; and it is quite possible 
that many pious persons deem its presence essential) : 
the danger is nat in the crucifix, or the figure of the 
Redeemer thereon, but in the representation degene- 
rating into formalism. On the other hand, it is 10 
he feared that many professing protestants have few 
ideas of vital Christianity, and consider its solemn 
duties fulfilled hy an hebdomadal public worship. 

§ Thus acknowledged in one of the Mindoo prayers :— 
**We bow to Him whose glory is the perpetual theme of 
every speech ;—Him first, Him last,—the Snpreme Lord of 
the houndless world ;—who is primeval Light, who is 


is supposed to endue with sentient existence,—from 
the sacrificial offering of fruit and flowers, to the im- 
molation of human victims: here, also, we sce this 
natural feeling taken advantage of by artful men to 
construct Brahminical and Buddhistieal rituals, which, 
embracing every stage of life, and involving monoto- 
nous routine, completely subjugate the mass to a 
dominant priesthood, who claim peculiar sanetity, 
and use their assumed prerogatives for the retention 
of the mass of their fellow-beings in a state of moral 
degradation and of intellectual darkness. 

Yet, amidst this corruption and blindness, some 
rays of truth are still acknowledyed—such aa a 
supreme First Cause,§ with his triune attributes of 
omnipotence, omniseience, omnipresence ;|| creatiun, 
preservation, destruction; the immortality of the 
soul, individual responsibility, atonement for sin, 
resurrection to judgment, heaven and hell; and a 
belief in unseen beings pervading space, and seeking 
to obtain a directing influeuee over probationary 
ereatures for good or for evil. But these cardinal 
points are mingled with pernicious doetrines, supersti- 


without lis like,—indivisible and infinite,—the origin of 
all existing things, movable or stationary.’’ 

\| The Hindoo expression means alt-perrastve, 

{| The Mlindoos believe the Deity to be in everything, 
and they typify Ilim in accordance with their imaginations, 
Brahm or Brthm is supposed to have had three iucarna- 
tions, viz., Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver ; 
Siva, the Destroyer ;—who have become incarnate at dif- 
ferent times and in various forms, for many objects. To 
these are added innumerable inferior gods, presiding over 
earth, air, uad water, and whatever may he therein, 
Temples and shrines are erected to a multitude of deities, 
to whom homage or worship is tendered, and tribute or 
offerings made. The Pagan deities, in every country aod 
in all ages, have more or less an affinity to each other; 
they refer, generally, to the powers of nature, and to the 
wants or civilising appliances of man; but they all merge 
into, or centre in, one Supreme Being: thus there was an 
intimate relation between the Greck and Ludian mythology. 
The Brahminical and the Magian faith had many points 
of union: the sun was the ostensible representation 


of Divine power; the fire-altar of both may be traced @ | 


that of the Hebrews; and the idolatry of the calf, cow, @r 
bull, have all a common origin. Terishta statex eat, 
during the ern of Roostum, when Soorya, a Ihindou, 
reigned over llindoostan, « Brahmin persuaded the king 
‘to set up idols; and trom that period the ilindeos be- 


came idolaters, before which they, like the Persians, wor- | 


shipped the sun and stars.”’—(Vol. j., p. G3.) The 
Mythrae religion at one time existed in all the countries 
between the Bosphorus and the Indus; vestiges are still 
seen at Persepolis, xt Bamian, and in various parts of 
India. In all Pagan systems there is a vagueness with 
reference to the Deity; for it is only through the Saviour 
that God can be known. With regard to the soul, it is 
thus negatively described by the author of the great Hin- 
doo work, entitled sMahaéarat :—‘ Some regard the soul 
as a wonder; others hear of it with astonishment; but no 
one knoweth it: the weapon divideth it not, the fire 
burneth it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind 
dryeth it not awny ; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, in- 
corruptible: it is cternal, universal, permanent, immov- 
able; it is invisible, ineonceivable, and unalterable.” 
The shastras, or ‘sacred’? books, contain also many 
remarkable and even sublime passages ; but their character 
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528 HINDOO RELIGION, ITS CRUEL RITES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


tions observances, cruel rites, and carnal indulgences; 
hence the pure, merciful, and loving* character of 


| God is unknown, the innately sinful nature of man 


imperfectly understood, the positive necessity of a 
Redeemer unappreciated, and the urgent want of a 
Sanctifier unfelt. 

It is not therefore surprising, that in the yearn- 
ings of the spirit for a higher, holier enjoyment than 
this world can afford, that sincere devotees in India, 
as in other countries and in every age, devoid of the 


| light of Christianity, deem suicide a virtue ;+ torture 


of the body a substitute for penance of the soul sf 
ablution sufficient for purification ; solitude the only 
mode of avoiding temptation; offerings to idols an 
atonement for sin; pilgrimages to saintly shrines a 
is well summed up by the Rev. William Arthur, who has 


attentively studied the subject. This Christian writer says 
—‘ Taking those books as a whole, no works of our most 


' shameless authors are so unblushing or so deleterious: 


the Sama Veda treats drunkenness as a celestial pastime ; 
all the gods are represented as playing at will with truth, 
honour, chastity, natural aflection, and every virtue, ruu- 
ning for sport into the vilest excesses, avd consecrating by 
their example all hateful deeds. Falsehood, if with a 
pious motive, has a direct sanctioa. Menu declares that 
‘a giver of false evidence from a pious motive, even 
though he know the trath, shall not lose a seat in heaven: 
such evidence men call divine speech.” Vishau has often 
preserved the gods by the most wickcd impostures. Lies 
flow familiarly from divine lips, and thus lose all dis- 
repute in mortal eyes. The amours of the gods are so de- 


, tailed as to corrupt all who read and admire them; while 


they argue, on the part of the writers, a horrible familiarity 
with every variety of debauch. In the lofty poetry of the 


| sacred books are musicaliy sung expressions of a coarse- 


ness that would be spurned from the vilest ballad. Part 
of the retinue of every temple consists of priestesses, who 


| are the only educated women in the country, and whose 


| profession it is to corrupt the public morals. 


In some of 
the temples, excesses are at certain times openly com- 


| mitted which would be concealed even in our lowest dens 


| agaiust which Christianity has to contend. 


of vice.”’—(Arthur’s Afission to Mysoor, p. 489. London: 
Hamilton, Paternoster-row.) Such is the system; and 
this is but a faint shadowing of its fearful wickedness, 
Simple 
aboriginal tribes have an indefinite notion of an Almighty 
snperintending providence. Thus the Todawar of the 
Neilgherries, on first seeing the sun daily, or a lamp, uses 
the following prayer, with his face turned to the sky :— 
“Oh! thou the Creator of this and of all worlds—the 
greatest of the great, who art with us as well in these 
mountaias as in the wilderuess,—who keepest the wreaths 
that adorn our heads from fading, and who guardest the 
foot from the thora—Ged among a hundred—may we be 
prosperous.’ They believe that the soul, after death, goes 
to the Om-nor (large country), about which they have 
seareely an idea; they sacrifice living animals, and burn 
them oa a rude altar: the dead are buried in a dark, 
secluded valley. A blood sacrifice is deemed essential by 
all these tribes, to proeure remission frem sin. The 
relative antiquity of Brahminism and Buddhism,—their 
comnioa origina and separation,—their points of unity or 
dissonanee,—aod the various other forms of religiou in 
India, are subjects beyoud my limits in this work. 

* The only love that I can find recognised in reference 
to the Deity, is similar to that acknowledged by the 
Grecks: hence Sir William Jones thus apostrophises the 
Hindoo Cameo or Kama Deva (Cupid) :-— 

‘* Where’cr thy scat, whate’er thy name, 

Farth, sea, and sky, thy reign proclaim : 

Wreathy smiles and rosy treasures, 

Are thy purest, sweetest pleasures ; 

All antinals to thee their tribute bring, 

Aad hail thee universal hing 1’ 
] quote from memory this beautiful version of Indian 
stanzas. 


means of obtaining peace or rest; the maintenance 
of perpetual fire the highest privilege ; contemplation 
of God the nearest approximation to communion; 
and human sacrifice a propitiation of Divine wrath.§ 
With such creeds and such worship, perpetuated 
for centuries, the votaries, both priests and laymen, 
must necessarily be sunk to a depth of degradation 
from whence no mere human efforts can elevate 
them, and which the untiring perseverance of Chris- 
tianism, with the guidance of the Spirit, can only 
hope to meliorate in the existing generation. 
Among the numerous creeds which pervade India, 
the most prominent are Hindooism, or worshippers of 
Brahm ;|| Buddhists, devoted to Buddh;{] Parsees, 
disciples of Zoroaster ;** Moslems,t+ followers of 


t+ See section on crime for the number of suicides com- 
mitted annually at Madras. 

{ The self-inflicted torture which Hindoo fanatics 
undergo, with a view to the remission of sia, and to obtain 
the favour of their deity, is revolting; but it indicates 
strong feelings on the subject. Among them may be 
meutjoned :—stauding for years on the legs, which become 
swollen aud putrefying masses of corruption; keepiag an 
arm erect until the museles of the humerzs are attenuated 
and the joint anchylosed (fixed in the socket); lying 
on a hed of spikes until the smooth skia is converted 
into a series of indurated nodules; turning the head 
over the shoulders, and gazing at the sky, so that, when 
fixed ia that pasture, the twist of the gullet prevents 
aught but liqnids passiag into the stomach; crawling like 
reptiles, or rolling as a hedgehog along the earth for years ; 
swinging before a slow fire, or hanging with the head 
dowawards, suspended over fierce flames; pierciag the 
tongue with spits; inserting an iron rod in the eye-socket, 
from which a lamp is huag; burying up to the neck in 
the ground; clenching the fist until the nails grow through 
the back of the hand; fasting for forty or the greatest 
practicable number of days; gazing at the sua with four 
fires aronnd, unti] blindness ensues. These are some of 
the practices of the Yogis or Sanyases, and other devotees, 

§ The Ganges is considered sacred by the orthodox 
Hindoos, and its waters everywhere, from their source iu 
the Himalaya to their exit ia the Bay of Bengal, are 
regarded with peculiar sanctity. It is supposed that, at 
the moment of dissolution, a person placed therein will 
have alt his transgressioas obliterated. Should a Hindoo 
be far distant, the Brahmins enjoin that he should think 
intensely of the Ganges at the hour of death, and he will 
not fail of his reward. To die within sight of the stream 
is pronounced to be holy ; to die besmeared with its mud, 
and partly immersed ia the river, holier still; even to be 
drowned in it by aecident, is supposed to secure eternal 
happiness. Until the close of the 18th century, the Brali- 
mins, taking advantage of this snperstitious idea, per- 
suaded tens of thousands of Hindoos to assemble in Jan- 
uary annually on the island of Gunga Saugor, at the sea 
mouth of the Ganges, to perform obsequies for the good of 
their deceased ancestors, and to induce many huadred 
children to be cast living into the torrent by their parents, 
as a means of atonement for the siu of their souls. Lord 
Wellesley abolished this wickedness.—(Baplist Mission, 
vol. i., p. 111.) Among some abonginal trihes, a child is 
not unirequently slain when the agricultural seasoa is 
commencing, and the fields sprinkled with the bload af 
the innocent, to propitiate the earth god, in the expecta- 
tion of procuring thercby aa abundant harvest. 

|| For a description of Hindooism, sec Maurice’s Indian 
Aatiquitics, in 7 vols. 8va; Ward's Mythology of the 
Hindoos, 4 vols. 4to; Moor's iTindoo Pantheon; Cole- 
man’s Mythology of the Ifindoos; Vans Kenncdy’s Re- 
searches ; various volumes of the Asiatic Society; the 
Asiatic Journal of London; and the Journal Asiatique of 
Paris. 

4 Vor Buddhism, see the works of Upham and Mardy. 

** See the Zendavesta, or code of Zoroaster. 

+4 See Sale’s Noran; and Taylor’s Mohammedanism, 
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Mohammed; Seiks, attached to Nanik;* Gonda, 
Kolea, heels, Sonthnta, Puhareca, and other abarti- 
ginal tribes, distinet from all the preeeding; Jews 
(white and black), Syriae, Armeninn, and Latin 
Christians; representatives of the ehurehcs of Eng- 
Jand, Weamark, und Germany; Scotch VPresbyte- 
rian, Baptist, Wesleyan, Congregational, and North 
Amerienn missions.t Haeh persunsion or sect would 
require one ot more volumes for elucidation: all 
that is practienble, is a very brief deseription of the 
rise and progress of protestant missions in IIin- 
doostan. 

Christianity prevailed to some extent in India 
from an enrly date; but we have no certain know- 
ledge of its intreduetion under the denomination of 
Syriac, or nny other chureh.t 

The Portuguese, soon after their arrival, attempted 
the conversion of the Hlindoos, with whom they 
were brought in eontact, to the Romish form of 
Christianity, hy jesuitism and the inquisition; and 
necessarily failed, as they did in China and in Japan. 
The Dutch, engrossed with commerce, made little or 
no attempt to extend the Calvinistic creed; the 
French were equally indifferent; but the King of 


* This reformer, at the heginning of the 16th century, 
attempted to construct in the Punjab a pure and peaceful 
system of religion out of the best elements of IHindooism 
and Mohaminedanism : his followers (the Seiks) became 
devastating conquerors ; and infanticide nnd other abomi- 
nable crimes still fearfully prevail among this warlike race. 

} See Hough's valuable Zlistory of Christianity in India, 
4 vols. 8vo, 1839; Cox’s Ifistory of Baptist Missions, 
2 yols.; Pearson’s Lives of Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
(2 vols.) and of Schwartz, 2 vols. 8vo; Arthur's graphie 
Mission to the Mysoor, 1 vol.; Duff on India Missions ; 
Tioole’s Missions ta South of India; Pegg’s Orissa, 
1 vol. ; Afemoir af W. Carey; Life of Judson ; and other 
interesting missionary works. 

t Thomas llerbert, author of Some Veares Travels into 
divers parts of Asia and Afrique (publisbed in London in 
1638, and who began his voyaging in 1626), speaks of there 
being Christians in many places ; and refers especially to 
several maritime towns in Malabar. lle says—'* The 
Christians in these parts differ in some things from us, and 
fram the Papacie yet retaine many principles of the ortho- 
dox and catholic doctrine: their churches are low, and 
but poorly furnished ; their vassalage will reach no further, 
whether from their subjection, or that (so the temples of 
their bodies hee replenisht with vertue) the excellency of 
buildings conferre nat holinesse } know not : neat they are, 
sweetly kept; matted, without seats, and instead of images 
have some seleet and usefull texts of holy writ obviously 
writ or painted. They assemble and haste to church cach 
Lord's day with’ great alacrity: at their entering they 
shut their eyes, and contemplate the holiness of the place, 
the exercise they} come.about, and their own unworthi- 
nesse: as they kueele they look towards the altar or table 
near which the bishop or priest is seated, whom they 
sajute with a low and humble reverence, who returns his 
blessing by the uplifting of his hands and eyes: at a set 
houre they begin prayers, above two houres seldom con- 
tinuing : first they have a short generall confession, which 
they follow the pricst in, and assent in an unanim amen: 
then follows an exposition af some part or text of holy 
Scripture, during which their attention, dejected lookes, 
and silence, is admirable; they sing an hymne,” &e. 
lierbert then proceeds to nbserve that they have the Old 
and New Testaments ; they baptize commonly at the fortieth 
day, if the parents do not sooner desire it; they observe 
two days’ strict preparation for the holy communion. 
eating no flesh, and haying no revelry; in the church 
they confess their sins and demerits with great reluctance : 
after the arrival of the Portuguese they shaved their heads. 
The clergy marry but once, tbe laity twice ; no diyorce, 
save for adultery. Lent begins in spring, is strictly ob- 


Denmark, in the spirit of Tatheranism, encouraged, in 
1706, the ‘Tranquebar missionaries in their merito- 
rious efforts to preach the gospel of Christ ta the 
natives in the vernaeular tongue; and for more than 
acentury many devoted men, including Zicgenbalg, 
Schwnrtz, Gericke, Sehultze, and others, lahoured 
patiently in the south of India for the extension of 
the Divine mission of truth and peace; but Jailed, by 
permitting the intermingling of heathen enstoms 
with the purity of life which admits of no such 
toleration. The British church§ and government 
for many years made no response to appeala on 
behalf of Chasuaaite The latter was not merely 
negative or apathetic; it hecame positive and active, 
in resistance to the landing of miasionnries in the 
territories under its control; and when, at the close 
of the 18th century, the Danish and other conti- 
nental churches had almost retired in despair from 
the field, and the Laptists (under the leadership of 
Carey and Thomas) sought to oceupy some of the 
abandoned ground, they aod their able coadjutors, 
Marshman and Ward, were compelled to seek an 
asylum at the Danish settlement of Serampore, on 
the banks of the Ilooghly, 15 m. above Calcutta.|| 


served for forty days; they ‘‘ affect justice, peace, truth, 
humility, obedience,” &e. When dead, the bodies are 
placed in the grave looking west towards Jerusalem, and 
they ‘‘believe no purgatory.’’ St. Thomas is their ac- 
knowledged tutelar saint and patron.—(Lib. iii., on East 
Indian Christians, p. 304-’5.) 

§ The E. 1. Cy's. charter of 1698 directed ministers of 
religion to be placed in each ‘‘ garrison and superior fac- 
tory,’ and a '‘ decent and convenient place to be set apart 
for divine service only :’’ the ministers were to learn the 
Portuguese and the native languages, ‘tthe better to 
enable them to instruct the Gentoos that shall be the 
servants or slaves of the said company, or of their agents, in 
the protestant religion.’’ By the eharter of 1698, the 
company were required to employ a chaplain on board of 
every ship of 500 tons’ burthen. This regulation was 
evaded by hiring vessels, nominally rated at 499 tons, but 
which were in reality, by building measurement, 600 to 
650 tons.—(Milburn, i., p. Ivi.}) Some clergymen of the 
Church of England were sent out to India from time to 
time; but witb a few exceptions (whose honoured deeds 
are recorded by Waugh in his Jdisfory of Christianity 
in India), such men as Dr. Claudius Buchanan, Dr. Kerr, 
David Brown, Corrie, and Henry Martyn, had not many 
imitators: they ‘‘ performed duty ’’ on the sabbath ; looked 
after money and other matters during the week ; and, at 
the termination of their routine official life, returned to 
Europe with fortunes ranging from £20,000 to £50,000 
each. Kiernander, the Danish missionary, mentions, in 
1793, three of these misnumed ministers of the gospel 
(Blanshard, Owen, and Johnston), then about to return to 
England with fortunes of 500,000, 350,600, and 200,600 
rupees each; which (Mlr. Kaye observes) sbows, accord. 
ing to their period of service, ‘‘an annual average 
saving of £2,500."’—(Llist. of Admn. of E. I. Cy., p. 630.) 

|| During its early career the E. 1. Cy. paid some at- 
tention to religion, and a church was built at Madras; 
but as commerce and politics soon absorbed all attention, 
the ministrations of religion were forgotten, and not in- 
aptly typified by the fate of the chureh erected at Calcutta 
by pious merchants and seamen, who were freemasons, 
about the year 1716, when the E. 1. Cy. allowed the 
young merchants £50 a-year *‘ for their pains in reading 
prayers and a sermon on a Sunday.”’ In October, 1737, 
a destructive hurricane, accompanied by a violeat earth- 
quake, swept over Bengal, and among damages, it is re- 
corded that ‘tthe high and magnificent steeple of the 
English church sunk into the ground without breaking.’’ 
—(Genileman’s Magazine, 1738.) Christianity certainly 
about this time sank ont of sight in India, without being 
broken or destroyed, and it is now rising ioto pre- 


The Marquis Wellesley gave encouragement to 
devout missionaries of every Christian persuasion ;* 
but during the administrations of Lord Minto and 
of the Marquis of Hastings, there was direct oppo- 
sition to the ministers of the Cross, who were 
obliged to proceed from England to the United 
States, and sai] in an American vessel to their desti- 
nation. Some were prohibited landing on British 
ground, others were obliged to re-embark ; ships were 
refused a port entrance if they had a missionary on 
board, as they were deemed more dangerous than the 
plague or the invasion of a French army: and the 
governor of Serampore, when desired by the Calcutta 
authorities to expel Drs. Carey, Marshman, and 
others, nobly replied—they might compel bim to 
pull down the flag of the Danish king, but he would 
| not refuse a refuge and a home to those whose sole 
object was the temporal and spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-beings. Despite the most powerful official dis- 
countenance, the missionary cause ultimately tri- 


| umphed. The Church of England became an effective 


auxiliary. Caleutta, in ISI4, was made the see of a 
bishop, under Dr. Middleton; and his amiable suc- 


eminence by the aid of that very E. I. Cy. wha, a cen- 
tury ago, were so indifferent, and half a century since, so 
hostile ta its introduction or disenssion in Hindoastan. 
In 1805, the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, gavernment 
chaplain at Calcutta, issned a Memoir on the Expe- 
diency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British 
Jadia, both as a means af perpetuating the Christian Re- 
ligion amany our awn Countrymen, and as a foundation 
for the ultimate Civilisation of the Natives. ‘Vhe me- 
moir was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the appendix comprised a variety of instructive mat- 
ter on the superstitions of the Hindoos. The work was 
in fact a forcible appeal to the Christians of Britain for 


\ the evangelisation of India, and was exceedingly well re- 
| ceived hy the bishops of London (Porteons), Llandaff 


(Watson), Durham, Exeter, St. David's, and other emi- 
nent divines. In India the memoir caused great excite- 
ment among that portion of the government who ‘‘ viewed 
with sensitive alarm, for the security of onr empire in the 
East, the circulation of the Word of God.’’—(Hongh, iv., 
179.) Contrasts were drawn between Hindooism and 
Christianity, to the prejudice of the latter, by Enro-. 
peans who still professed that faith; and in November, 
1807, Dr. Buchavan memorialised the governor-general 
(Lord Minto), on the change of policy from that which 
the Marquis Wellesley had pursued. Among the points 
complained of were—First, withdrawing the patronage of 
government from the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages; secondly, attempting to suppress 
the translations ; ¢Airdly, suppressing the encomium of the 
Court of Directors of the FE. 1. Cy. on the character and 
proceedings of the venerable missionary Schwartz; and 
Jourthly, restraining the Protestant missionaries in Bengal 
from the exercise of their functions, and establishing an 
rmprimalur for thealogical works. Sermons which Dr. 
Buchanan had delivered on the Christian prophecies, he 
was desired by the chief secretary to transmit to govern- 
ment for its inspection, which he properly declined to do. 
In 1813 several missionaries froma different societics were 
ordered to quit India withont delay; one in particular 
(Mr. Johns), was told if he did not take his passage ia- 
mediately, he would be forcibly carried on board ship. 
‘Two members of the Amcrican board of missions, on 
arriving at Bombay, were ordered away by Sir If. Nepean, 
and directed to proceed to England; they left in a coust- 
ing vesrel, kinded at Cochin on their way ta Ceylon, and 
were sent back to Bombay as prisoners. Sir E. Nepean 
was a religious nan, and ultimately obtained permission for 
the missionaries to remain. 

* The opposition of the home authorities to the college 
of Fort William, which was founded by the Marquis 
Wellesley, bad reference chiefly to the religious design of 
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cessor (Heber) removed many prejudices, and paved 
the way fora general recognition of the necessity and 
duty of affording to the people of India the means of 
becoming acquainted with ihe precepts of Chris- 
tianity. The thin edge of the wedge being thns 
fairly inserted in the stronghold of idolatry, the 
force of truth drove it home: point by point, step by 
step, the government were fairly beaten from posi- 
tions which became untenable. It was tardily ad- 
mitted that some missionaries were good men, and 
did not intend or desire to overthrow the dominion 
of England in the East; next it was soon acknow- 
ledged that they had a direct and immediate interest 
in upholding the authorities, as the most effectual 
security for the prosecution of their pious labours. 
Soon after the government ceased to dismiss civil and 
military servants because they had become Chris- 
tians; then came the public avowal, that all the 
Europeans in India had not left their religion at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on their passage from England, 
to be resumed on their return; but that they still re- 
tained a spark of the living faith, and ought no 
longer to be ashamed to celebrate its rites.| When 


the noble founder, Dr. Claudius Buchanan pointed out 
that it was a mistake to consider the sole object was merely 
to “instruct the company’s writers.’’ Lord Wellesley’s 
jdea, as Dr. Buchanan correctly states, was ‘ to enlighten 
the Oriental world, to give science, religion, and pure 
morals to Asia, and to confirm init the British power and 
dominion.” The Doctor adds—* Had the college of Fort 
William been cherished at home with the saiue ardour 
with which it was opposed, it might, in the period of ten 
years, have produced translations of the Scriptures into 
all the languages from the horders of the Caspian ta the 
Sea of Japan.’’—(Pearson’s Life of Dr. C. Buchanan, 
Moy Bais) 

+ The Rev. M. Thomason, father of the late excellent 
lieutenant-gavernor of the N. W. Provinces, was dismissed 
from the governor-general’s (Earl Moira) camp, in June, 
1814, because he remonstrated against ‘‘ the desecration 
of the sabbath, and other improprieties of conduct.’?’— 
(ough, iv., 383.) At Madras, a collector (civil servant 
of high standing) was removed from the service for dis- 
tributing tracts on Christianity among the natives. In 
Bombay, the state of Christianity at the commencement 
of the present century was indeed very low; immorality 
was general, Governor Duncan. a kind and henevolent 
man, rarely attended divine service; and the late lamented 
Sir Charles Forbes told me, that though educated in the 
sabbatical strictness of the Scotch kirk, the effect af evil 
example on youth carried him with the stream, and that 
Sunday was the weekly meetiag of the ‘ Bobbery hunt?’ 
(a chase on horseback of jackals or pariah dogs), and its 
concomitant, drinking and other excesses. Henry Martyn, 
when visiting Bombay in 1811, on his way to Shiraz, 
speaking of the Europeans, says—‘‘] am here amongst 
men who are indeed aliens to the cammonwealth of 
Israel, and without God in the world. I hear many of 
those amongst whom I live bring idle objections against 
religion such as I have answered a hundred times.’ At 
the cantonments and revenne stations, marriages and bap- 
tisms were usually performed by military and civil ser- 
vants. Many English officers never saw a church or 
mivister of the gospel for years. Jarmest representations 
for the erection of even small chapels were disregarded by 
the government, and the young cadets soon eank into 
drinking, debauchery, and vice. In 1807 not a Bible was 
to be found in the shops at Madras—it was not a saleahle 
article; religions books were at a similar discount: the 
first purchasable Bible arrived in 1809. The observation 
of thoughtful old natives, for many years, on the English 
was—‘‘ Christian Man—Devil Man.’* If Charles Grant, | 
who laboured so earnestly and effectively half a century 
for the introduction of Christian principles into India, 
were wow uiive, he would perceive that the above reproach. 
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this vantage-ground was gained, other triumphs 
necessarily follawed.® ‘The Seriptures, which the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and also the 
Baptists, had heen engaged in translating and print. 
ing, were now euly distributed. ‘ ‘Taleration” was 
no longer conceded only ta Iindooism and other 
idolatries ; it was extended to Christianity: and the 
principle was urged boldly, that the state should re- 
nounee all interference in the shameful orgies of 
Juggnrnaut and other Pagan abominations ;—that 
the car of this idel and its obscene priests should 
cease to be annually decorated with scarlet cloth and 
tinsel, specially provided by the K. I. Cy.; and that 
the troops, Inglish and Mohammedan, should no 
longer have their feelings outraged by being com- 
pelled to do honour to disgusting rites which were a 
mockery to the true and living God.+ 

The demoniac practice of suttee (widow-burning), 
was formidably assaulted by the missionaries and 
other good men. ‘Yo sanction the crime of suicide 
was admitted to be repugnant to the character of a 


to his countrymen was removed, and there would be found 
many en-operators in the cvangelising work, 

* Up to 1851 the operations of the society, as regards 
India, were :—Sanserit gospels and acts, 8,200; llin- 
doostanee Testament (Roman), 31,000; Urdu Persian por- 
tions of Old Testament, Urdn Persian gospels and acts, 
82,000. Northern and Centrat India.—Bengallee portions 
ot Old Testament, Bengallee and English St. Matthew and 
St. Jolin, Bengallee Testament (Roman), Bengallee, with 
English Testament (Roman), 130,842; Uriya Bible, 
16,000; Hinduwee Old Testament, 4,000; Harrottee 
Testament, 1,000; Bikaneera Testament, 1,000; Moul- 
tan Testament, 1,000; Punjahce Testament, 7,000; Cash- 
merian Testament, 1,000; Nepaulese Testament, 1,000; 
Sindhee St. Matthew, 500. Southern India—Telinga 
Testament, 33,000 ; Canarese Bible, 10,000; Tamul Bible, 
105,000; Malayalim New Testament, Malayalim Old Tes- 
tament, 32,065; Tulu Testament, 400; Kunkuna Testa- 
ment, 2,000; Mahratta Testament, 30,000; Guzerattee 
Testament, 20,100; Cutchee St. Matthew, 500. 

+ In August, 1836, the Bishop of Madras, the clergy 
of every denomination, several civil and military servants, 
merchants, &e., addressed a memorial to the governor 
of Madras, the summary of which prayed, that in accor- 
dance with the instructions laid down by the Court of 
Directors, 28th Febrnary, 1833, guaranteeing toleration, 
but aflording no encauragement to Mohammedan or hea- 
then rites—‘‘ That it be not hereafter required nf any 
Christian servant of the state, civil or military, of any 
grade, to make an offering, or to be present at, ar to 
take part in, any idolatrous or Mohammedan act of wor- 
ship or religious festival. That the firing of salutes, the 
employment of military hands, and of the government 
troops in honour of idolutrous or Mohammedan proces- 
sinns or ceremonies, and all similar observances which in- 
tringe upon likherty of conscience, and directly ‘ promote 
the growth and popularity of the debasing superstitions of 
the country,’ be discontinued. That such parts af Regu- 
lation V11. of 1817, as identify the government with Mo- 
hammedanists and heathcnism, be rescinded, and every 
class of persons left, as the honourable Court of Directors 
have enjoined, entirely to themselves, to follow their reli- 
gious duties according to the dictates of their consciences.”” 
The governor (Sir Frederick Adam) administered to the 
bishop and to the memorialists a sharp rebuke, saving, 
he did not concur in their sentiments, which he viewed 
with ‘ the deepest pain and cancern,’’ as they manifested 
the ‘zeal of over-heated minds,’’ and that the ‘ cammn- 
nication’”’ (worded jn a gnarded and Christian spirit) ‘ was 
fraught with danger to the peace nf the conntry, and de- 
structive of the harmony which should prevail amongst 
all elasses of the cammumity.’’—(Parl. Papers—Commons, 
No. 357; Ist June, 1837; p.5.) The ie. I. Cy. and her 
Majesty’s government thought differently: the prayer of 


professing Christian government, which had already 
forcibly suppressed infanticide ; and notwithstanding 
many forebodings of danger, and considerable oppn- 
sition by the enemies of missionaries, self-murder 
was, on Tec. 4, 1829, during the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck, suppressed throughout Pri- 
tish India, by a prohibitory edict of the supreme 
government; under which all persons aiding and | 
abetting settee were liable to the penalty inflicted tor 
culpahle homicide. ‘There was not the slightest op- 
position to this ordinance throughout India.§ Widow- | 
burning, however, still continues in several provinces | 
which are not under onr immediate government, 
Many other advantages accrued from the course of 
Christian polity now fairly begun ;—the government 
ceased to hold slaves, and passed a decree mitigating 
some of the evils of the system ; churches were erected 
at the principal civil and military stntions; and 
chaplains were appointed for the celebration of 
public worship at European stations] In 1834, 
bishoprics were founded at Madras and Bombay. 


the memorialists was ultimately granted; and the peace of 
India and the harmony of its people was never for a 
moment disturbed. But previous to the final concession, 
Lientenant-general Sir T, Maitland resigned the commana 
of the Madras army rather than be a participator in offering 
honours to idols by sending the troops to assist at the 
Hindoo celebrations. Colonel Jacob, an old artillery 
officer, stated before the House of Commons’ committee, 
4th Augnst, 1853, when referring to the attendance of 
British troops at idolatrous ceremonies—‘' 1 was myself 
in that position at Baroda, on the occasion of the Dns- 
serah festival, when we were waiting for six hours in the 
sun at the beck and bidding of the Brahmins, who an- 
nounced the fortunate hour, as they apprehended, for the 
Gnicowar to go and sacrifice a fowl to the Dnsserah. The 
whole of the force was under arms, and the British resi- | 
dent attended on the same elephant with the prince. Upon | 
the Brahmins cutting off the head of the fowl, the signal 

was given, and 1 had to fire a salute.’”’ ‘This Christian 
ofticer adds—‘* Within nur own presidency, under the 
British flag, there can be no sort of excnse whatever for 
forcing British officers to take part in an heathen or 
idolatrous procession or worship, such as the cocoa-nut 
offerings, annually at Surat, by the governor’s agent. 
At Madras, when [I was there some years ago, the govern- 
ment sanction was directly given to idolatraus practices 
by presenting offerings of broadcloth to the Brahmins, for 
them to pray to the idol deity to save the Carnatic froin 
inyasion.’’—(Parl. Papers—Commons ; 6th August, 1843; 
p. 151.) 

+ The Brahmins, who had originated suffee to prevent 
their widows remarrying, declared it was 4 religious rite, 
and on this ground several English functionaries objected 
to its forcible suppression; but the doctrine laid down by | 
Menu, the great llindao lawgiver, does not snstain the | 
assertian. The teats referring to the subject ran thns :— 
‘CA faithful wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the man- 
sion of her husband, must do nothing unkind to him be 
he living or dead. Let her emaciate her body by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and traits; but let her 
not, when her hnsband is deceased, even pronounce the 
name of another man. J.et her continue until death for- 
giving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incompar- 
able rules of virtue whicb have been followed by snch 
women as have been devoted to one only hnsband.”’ 

§ IL was happily enabled to be of some use in preparing 
the public mind for this great event by writing articles on 
the subject, and addressing them, when translated into dif- 
ferent languages, to the Iindoo population. 

|| Until recently the spirit under which the Anglo-Indian 
government was adininistered, was the pratecuon and en- 
conrngement of Brahminism and Mohammedanism, and 
the disavowal of any connection with Christianity. Thus, as 


| Gradually the state, so far as is alleged to be com- 


patible with pledged faith, ceased to interfere in the 


| temporal concerns of idolatrous shrines; the for- 


feiture of property by Hindoos who had become 
converts to Christianity, was no longer recognised as 
the law; uative Christians became eqnally eligible 
with their fellow-citizens to public offices. Finally, 
several of the highest functionaries have openly 
avowed, that the best means for effecting an improve- 


_ment in even the physical condition of the people, is 
_ by the diffusion of Christianity; and that the main- 


TRIUMPH CF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN INDIA. 


stay for the seenrity of British dominion in india, is 
the inenlcation and practice of its divine precepts. 
Such are the glorions results of nearly half a cen- 
tury* spent in peaceful but unceasing efforts on 
behalf of truth; and J now proceed to show the 
means in operation for continuing the great work | 
which has been so signally blessed in its conrse. 
The following data show the state of the Church of | 
England establishment,t and that of the principal . 
oe missions in India, at the present pe- 
riod :— 


Tabulur View of the Church Missionary Society's Operations—1855, 


so Ordaiucae Lay Teachers, &e. f & B | Scholars. , 
BI Mission- ay g 3 es ——e e 
=0 | anes: 2 ee aiNatives: va) ||ees FI a. | n=} 
23 - 2 ae! | & le& ae 
ae Fle a: Geel ge\a| @ | #2 , ae | 
rincipal Stations, | - ¢ BES OS mia Gl . 3 . re v 
gs & ER 55 Bs 23 Ee Total. Le S Eu Male. cates Total. gs 
Bale lecleelesi sigs a ii 2 le ine E 
2 a (SEB gsg-[s| [8 | 4 : F 
oO feo pen (o> 43} IS Aa 
Bompay & W.Inpra! = | 
Bombay... .|—]| 5 2 1} 11} 16 92 64] 12 22 | 1,864) 236 | 1,590 | — 
NAGI 5 eo el =| 8 | || — 2) — 2 5 78) 17 C7) 177] 16} 193 | — 
Fas and Mate tT) a] a] Sy] aj) a) a] 6) 39] 4) 70) ge 
Sinde mission . —| 37 1) 1J—J|J—-|— 1 5 l4 4 2 34) — 34] — 
CatcuTTa& N.Inpia| ¢ 
Calcutta --f}—] 4) —] 1] 1] 13) 26) 41 45 716) 181 15 | 1,220} 59 1,279 | — 
Burdwan district |— | 2/—|—j) 1 3] 21) 25 27 206) 51 % 586, 50} 636 | — 
Krishaghurh dist. | — | 9};— | 8|— | 31) 98} 129] 188 | 5,069) 465 62 | 3,658] 508 | 4,066 | — 
Bhagulpoor . —!1}/—;—) 1 3) 5 9 10 105] 29 4 160} 150) 310 | — 
Benaces —} 6;/—]) 1] 1 5) 31} 38 43 Soli 3 589) — 589 | — 
Jaunpoor —{}| 1l}—j] il— 2S 2 23 22 9 5 467, 32] 499 | — 
Gorruckpoor —| 3f/-—|}—-|]—- 5] 14; 19 22 217| = 30 3 100; 117 | 217 | — 
Jubbulpoor . —f{—}—y 1I—J— 1 2 2; — — 1} — 6 6) — 
Agra —!| 4/—] 2| 3 7) 24) = 36 40 544) 173 11 538} 67 | 605 | — 
Meerut —| 3f/—7) ly— 6) 7} 14 17 meq) 9 7 226; 17 | 243 | — 
Himalaya —| 2;/—);-—-]— 2) Sp AL 138 PAW all ii Wy 15 | 126 | — 
Punjab mission . —| 3); t}—jJ— 3 3 6 10 50} 20 u 45 7 52 | — 
Peshawur —| 27;—] 1J—]}—!l— 1 3) — _— = _ _ — |— 
Mapras & 8. Inpra | 
Madras Seenee Al 25) 3) 2a 220) ees 34 606; 199 12 279; 297 | 576 | — 
Tinnevelly dist. 853) 14 | 7) 7] 4 | 187| 3878) 576 | 597 | 27,920) 3,565 | 327 } 5,131) 3,020 | 8,151 | 1 
Travancore distriet | 25] 9 2+ 2/—{ 36) 93) 133 144 | 6,007} 1,242 83 | 1,802] 442 | 2,244 ] 
Teluga mission. 2.3} 1{,—]{ 2 1 | ail 31 131 14 fi) 76) 143 | 219 | — 
ee —— \ SS ee ee | 
Totals . 3841 79 | 18 | 25 | 18 | 312 783| 1,188 | 1,235 | 41,873] 6,231 | 589 | 16,632] 5,182 |2,1814| 2 


t No returns. 


stated by the Rev. J. Lechman, in his evidence before par- 
liament (8th August, 1853), ‘‘ the government have main- 


' tained for thirty years an institution for the instraction of 
its Mohammedan subjects in their ereed, but has not 


maintained any college or school for the exelusive instruc- 
tion of its Christian subjects.’”’ 

* The Rev. W. Mullens thus sums up the progress of 
missions during the present century :—* Within a few 
years stations were established in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and began to push ontward into all the pre- 
sidencies of Hindoostan. The beginnings were slow but 
sure. One society, then another—one missionary and 
then another, landed on the eoast, and took up their 
posts on the great battle-field of idolatry, The London 
Missionary Society sent missionaries to Chinsurah, to 
Travancore, to Madras, Vizagapatnam, Bellary, and to 
Snrat. The American board, after some opposition 
from the government, occupied Bombay. The Church 
Missionary Society entered first on the old missions at 
Madras, Tranquebar, and Palameottah; but soon began 
an altogether new field among the Syrian Christians in 
Weet Travancore. They planted a station at Agra, far 


in the north-west, snd maintained the agency which » 
Corrie had employed at Chunar. <A native preacher 
began the work at Meerut, while two missionaries were 
stationed in Caleutta, The Baptist Missionary Society 
soon oceupicd Jessore, Chittagong, Dimagepore, and 
other places. The Wesleyans speedily obtained a footing 
in Mysoor; and to them succeeded the missionaries of the 
American board. North, south, east, and west, the 
Church of Christ was pushing forth its men and means 
into the land with vigour and earnestness of purpose,’? 
There is much wanting for India a Medical Missionary 
Society, similar in its working to the institution (com- 
posed of Americans and British) under this title which is 
now accomplishing so much good in China. 

+ There is a lirge Roman catholic establishment con- 
sisting of bishops, vicurs-general, and inferior clergy, 
not only at Goa and Pondicherry, but alse at the British 
stations: their number is alleged to nave been, in 1853, 
about 303, of whom 200 were Europeans; and of these 
forty are British, The Roman eatholic eommunity 
throughout India is estimated at 690,000, exclusive of 
about 16,000 soldiers. 
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Statement showing the Number and Expense of the Feclesiastical Hstablishments under cach Preside Rey, 
in the Year 1832-33, and in 1651-’2. 


1832-"33. 


BENGAL :— 

1] Bishap PMs aye) ey F 
MPMERIIGACONOCNG G6 8 8 5 ge 8 
2 Senior Chaplains 

35 Chaplains ee ee ea 
2 ditto (at Straits settlements) . 
1 Officiating ditto 
Visitation and travelling allowances, =| 


tablishiment, and contingencies . 
Total church establishment 


Scotch Kirk — 
OAOINADRIIG 5 4 o BBG 
Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to priests at Straits settlements 


Total Bengal . 


MADRAS :— 
1 Archdeacon . 2 
2 Senior Chaplains . r 
21 Chaplains, at,7,875 rupees cach . 
Travelling allowances, establishment, and) 
Cen 4 6 6 o oe GOD 


Total church establishment 


Scotch Kirk— 
2Choplains .. 
EstabHshment 


Total Scotch Kirk. . 2. 1. we 


Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to priests . . 2... . 


Ms. Rs. 


Total Madras. . . . eee ls. 


BomBay :— 
1 Archdeacon > of 
2 Senior Chaplains . . . 
13 Chaplains . 
Trav elling allawances, estabiisiment, and 
contingencies . 68 


Total church establishment 


Scotch Kirk— 
2 Chaplains i 
Establishment, &c. 


Total Seotch Kirk 


Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to pricsts 


Motalebombayen sy.) < { Bue ae 


Grand Total . . . .Ss. Rupces 


cr £ stg. 


S. Rupees. || Benoar:— Cos. Rupees. 
43,103 1 Bishop 45,977 
17,241 Archdeacon (also Py Chaplain) 3,200 
26,724 2 Senior Chaplains . 4 27,912 

317,606 19 Chaplains, at 9,600 ann cach SS 5 1,82,100 
18,372 40 Assistant Chaplains, at 6,000 francs each 2,10,000 
2,871 2. ditto ditto at 9,400 a 19.200 

64,908 (statinnal in Straits settlements) . . s 
x Visitation and travelling allowances, cs- 47.761 

———— tablishment, & contingencies in 1849-50 a 

480,825 —_—— 
Total church establishment : 5,66,450 
22,414 Scotch Kirk— 
2 Chaplains 6 ages 78> Ge Aas 23,112 
6,254 IONIAN 6 6 5 6 0 a 6 6 4 6 576 
508,493, Total Seotech Kirk 23,688 
Ms. Rupees. || Roman Catholic— 
091 Allowance to priests 21,840 
26,160 
165,375 Total Bengal Rs. . Sat ae 6,11 48 
ae == 
32,576 W yapnas :— 
1 Bishop 25,600 
243,202 1 Archdeacon (also a Chaplain) 3,200 
2 Senior Chaplains . , ‘ 26,160 
9 Chaplains, at 8,400 rupees cach. * 75,600 
19,635 18 Assistant Chuplains, at 6,000 rupees each 1,08,000 
1,050 Visitation and travelling allowances, es- 50.460 
=— tablishment, and contingencics . 
20,685 —— — 
Total church ostablishment 289,020 
5,744 Scotch Kirk— 

———————-|| 2Chnplains . ..... ses 19,635 
269,631 Establishment . ... « eS As 1,323 
252,839 

Total Scotch Kirk . 20,958 

By. Rupees. 

ren Roman Catholic— 
28,560 Allowance to pricsts 10,320 
104,000 _—— ——-—_ 
36,647 Total Madras Rs. . . 3,20,293 
BomBay :— 
186,985 1 Bishop. ep ce eG 25,600 
i AphdckeOn (also a : Chaplain) 3,200 
2 Senior Chaplains . 26,160 
20,382 5 Chaplains, at 8,400 rupees each . c 42,000 
1,389 16 Assistant Chaplains, at 6,000 rupees each 96,000 
——|| Visitation and travelling allowances, es- 30.197 
21,771 tablishment, and contingencies , } Dal 
Total church establishment 223,087 
4,440 
—_————}| Scotch Kirk— 
213,196 2 Chaplains eo eeae 20,160 
202,158 Kstablishment aoe 948 
963,540 Total Scotch Kirk . ae 21,144 
96,354 _—_—___—_—_ 
Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to priests sae 22,800 
Total Bombay Rs. 2,67,031 
Grand Total . Coz. Rs. | 11,99,307 
or£ 112,435 
ee 
Abstract. 
Years. Church Establishments. Seoteh Kirk. Roman Catholic. Total. 
No. of Persons. £ No. of Persons. £ £ 
1832-33 §2 | $8,623 6 6,246 1,485 96.354 
1851-52 118 101,114 6 168 6,153 112,435 


i 


1851-"5z. 


| 


| 


NDIA—1855. 
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' 
Missionuries 


Cleve {in addition 


Stations. to nenrly 300 
menecd, Sine 
Agents.) 
NontHern INDIA :— 
1316 et. ke kw 
1824 Verampore ay oP 2 
1819 Wenares 6 ssw ew : 4 
1838 AUC AG a on Go 3 
1850 Almorah . . . ] 
1845 Mahi Kantha (near Baroda) ° 2 
PENINSULAR INDIA :— 
1805 MIEGGU 2 6 o 6 & po & a 3 
3852 ily ripassore oo 6 GU ho 1 
1805 Vizagapatam . 3 
1852 Wi esi (including ate 2 
1822 (Ciba “63 8) eno oes 2 
1820 Agelwenamee os ke ew kw iL 
1810 UXCIGOIRY 5 5) Gane 4 
1820 eked 9 6 16 Ouse ens 4 
1827 RICO es wi es 1 
1556 Coimbatoor . . . . 2 
Sovuril TRAVANCORE ;— 
1819 ONGeercoileey eG 8 ee a 
1829 INGROOP ce akon od ne nce ] 
1838 Pareychaley. . 1 
1838 Trevandrnm {including Quilon) 1 


Statistics of the London Missionary Soctety's Stations—1855, 


Worship- | Communi- Printing 

pers.” cunts. Schools. } Scholars. Presses. 
800 210 6 1,089 = 
96 30 3 Tti —_— 
59 20 7 524 — 
07 li 8 531 a 
= = 4 Mi = 
120 20 1 3 — 
400 110 15 1,104 — 
— 40 g) 300 _ 
100 40 2 256 il 
os 22 6 206 — 
700 60 18 450 _ 
180 33 2) 410 —_ 
164 53 i 351 1 
_ si 12 5ST - 
287 at tt 213 _ 
300 4A lt 854 - 
8,247 Gol 93 3,856 1 
2,768 39 44 1,209 1 
1,335 98 61 3,891 a 
1,614 82 VW 5386 _- 


I ' 


* The numbers in this column represent the nominal converts ; 


but do not iuclnde the heathen, whose numbers, 


by reason of the irregularity uf their attendance on the public services, cannot be reported. 


In the beginning of 1852, the number of native 
Christian churches in India (ineluding Ceylon), was 
331; of recorded members (communieants), 16,401 ; 
and of worshipping Christians, 112,191: number of 
missionaries (ineluding forty-eight ordained natives), 
was 443, together with $98 native catechists belong- 
ing to twenty-two missionary societies, who have 
established 1,347 vernacular day-schools, 93 board- 
ing, 347 day-schools for girls, 120 girls’ boarding- 
sehaols, 126 superior English schools, throughout 
the country (see Mission returns.) ‘There are eight 
Bible societies in India, whieh published, in 1850, 
no less than 130,000 copies of the Bible, or 
selections from it, in thirteen languages, and 
distributed 185,400 copies. There are also fifteen 
tract sneleties engaged in supplying works for 
native Christinns—short tracts, or expositions of 
Bible truth, and sehool-books for missionary sehools. 
The entire Bible has been translated into ten lan- 
guages, the New Testnment into five others, and 
separate gospels into four other languages; besides 
numerous works of Christians;—thirty, forty, and 
even seventy tracts, suitable for Hindoos and Mns- 
sulmen, have becn prepared in the vernacular. The 
missionaries maintain twenty-five printing establish- 
ments. ‘The cost of all these operations, for 1851, 
was £190,000, of which £33,540 was contributed by 
European Christians in India itself.+ 

This is but a very small beginning of the great 
work to be accomplished by philanthropists of all 
classes; the Urgent Claims of India for more Chris- 
tian Missions} has heen forcibly set forth by Mr. 
Muir, of the Bengal civil service: he shows that 
some of the fairest portions of India have no mis- 
sionary ; that others are supplied in the proportion of 
one to one million people;—a “ long range of fertile. 


t Results af Missionary Lobour in India, by Rev. W. 
Mullens; reprinted from Calcutia Review, October, 1851. 
London: Dalton, Cockspur-street 

} Published by Dalton, Cockspnur-street, London. 


populous countries as much neglected as if they 
were distriets of Japan.”—(p. 12.) Formerly the Hin- 
doos would not listen to the missionaries ; now they 
attend to hear, discuss, and dispute: and, what is 
still better, they buy the books issued from the mis- 
sion presses, in large quantities.§ Undoubtedly 
there is a great change coming over the Indian 
population, especially of the educated class: the 
lite leaven is fomenting the vast mass. Idolatry 
cannot long stand before truth, when presented 
in the manner in which its Divine Founder ex- 
plained it to His disciples; but the unbeliever must 
be born again before he can see God,—he must be 
born of water and of the Spirit before he can dwell 
with Him. The Hindoo is as yet only born of the 
earth—earthy, with every corruption of our nature in 
its pristine strength; he is also surrounded and 
entangled by the meshes of a Satanic system, from 
which he cannot extrieate himself. It seems to be 
a part of the Divine scheme for man’s redemption, to 
make his fellow-man an instrument in the work of 
regencration; for thus hoth the giver nnd receiver 
of good are blessed. Henee, to human eyes, the 
operation appears slow. But we cannot penetrate 
the designs of Omnipotence. We cannot tell why 
millions of Tlindoos have been left steeped in the 
mire of idolatry for ages, and that they should now 
he raised from darkness into light by a handful of 
men from the remote isles of the western world; all 
this, nnd much more, is a mystery: but may not 
this singular communion between England and 
India be ns much for the benefit of the former ns for 
that of the latter? May not Britain need, nearly ns 
much as }indoostan, not only! the quickening in- 
fluence whieh is able 10 save and make wise, but also 
the renovation of the flickering flame of celestial 


§ These are not solely religious tracts. For instance, 
at the Wesleyan press in Bangalore, Rodinson Crusoe has 
been printed in the vernacular language, with woodeuts : 
it has un extensive sale. 
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life, which, until the last few years, burnt dim and 
fitful here, and needed kindling into a bright and 
cheering light,—a light whose expanding, vivifying 
rays may, ere long, spread to the darkest and re- 
motest corners of aur globe? Be this as it may, the 
Anglo-Indian Christian mission is now fairly com- 
menced; a wide and encouraging prospect is open 
for its meritorious labours. In a mere worldly point 
of view, an extension of operations is of the utmost 
importance. Every Hindoo or Moslem converted 
to the gospel of peace, is an additional security for 
the permanence of British power. Mere secular men 
ought therefore to aid this great cause. The day is 
past in England for attempting to rule a nation by 
brute force, as if men were beasts of burthen or 
irreclaimable maniacs. Kindness, consideration, and 
reasoning, are the instruments of conversion which 
the missionaries employ, and they are happily in 
accordance with the dictates and policy of govern- 
ment. There is therefore, in a new sense, a union 
between church and state in India, devoid of patron- 
age or pecuniary relations, but based on the prin- 
ciple that what is good for the spiritual, must be 
equally good for the temporal interests of the people. 

Epvucation.—Under both the Hindoo and Moslem 
governments, the education of the people was, at va- 
rious times, deemed a matter of public importance; 
many ef the temples now devoted to idolatry and 
paphian rites, were originally schools and colleges for 
instruction, endowed with lands for this purpose, and 
conducted somewhat after the manner of the monastic 
institutions of Europe: but in both regions the teach- 
ing of the young fell into desuetude. ‘Ihe setting apart 
of a body of men as more sacred than their fellow- 
mortals,—investing them with peculiar privileges, 
furnishing them in abundance with not only the ne- 
cessaries, but also the luxuries of life, for which they 
were not required to labour,—enjoining celibacy, 
—and placing them under an ecclesiastical, instead 
of a civil law applicable to all,—was as pernicious to 
the scholastic system of Hindoos and Mohammedans 
as it was to that of the Latins: the funds allocated 
for the temples and mosques became appropriated 
solely to the use of a lazy, sensual priesthood; the 
minds as well as the morals of the people were neg- 
lected ; and but for the village schools, sustained by 
each little agricultural community, and the town 
seminaries, supported by paying pupils, the people of 
Tlindoostan would not even have had the primary 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
we found to prevail pretty general among the better 
classes of the community. 

For a considerable period, the Anglo-Indian 
authorities gave no thought to the subject. In 1781, 
a Mohammedan madrissa (college) was established 
at Caleutta, under the patronage of Warren Hastings; 
and in 1792 a Sanscrit college was founded at Be- 
nares by Jonathan Duncan; hut the main idea in 
connexion with these institutions—with the Ilindoo 
college at Calcutta, founded in 1816; colleges at 
Agra and Delhi, in 1827; and a few seminaries in 


Oriental literature, and the inculeation of the Hin- 


the English language, and of the arts and sciences, 


* The Right Honourable T. B. Macaulay deserves 
credit for the efforts he made in favour of the extension 
of the English language in India. 

t Parl. Papers on India, submitted by E. 1. Cy. in 
1853. 


various provincial towns—was the propagation of 


doo and the Mohammedan religion. The extension of 


¢ Of the course of education in this institution, that 
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of which it might become the medium, was an inno- 
vation ; and as such, dreaded by those whose opinions 
then ruled. A watchmaker at Calcutta, David Hare, 
about 1823-4, established a British school there: 
he saw that the efficacy of Lord Wellesley’s policy 
in founding the college at Fort William, as a means 
of incorporating the English on the Asiatic stock, was 
sound, and that no material improvement could take 
place in the mass of the people by endeavouring to 
communicate knowledge through twenty diferent 
tongues instead of by one, which would form a com- 
mon medium of intercourse for all. 
began to be “ventilated”--some advocating the 
English, some the vernacular, some both. The latter 
was partially adopted, as a compromise between the 
two former systems: but it ultimately gave way ;* 
and now sound-thinking Indian statesmen are con- 
vinced that the foundation of education ought to be 
the English, whatever may be the vernacular; so 
that in due time it may become the ordinary dialect 
of about 200,000,000 in Hindoostan. 


The thought 


In 1813, attention was directed to the necessity of 


something being done towards the education of the 
people; and under the then charter act it was decreed 
that a lac of rupees (£10,000) should be annually 
appropriated out of the revenue of India for the 
“revival and improvement of literature.”> It was a 
small sum for such an object: yet it remained unem- 
ployed for ten years ; and then the accumulated funds 
were appropriated to the Hindoo college at Cal- 
cutta, which was placed under the superintendence 
of government, and to such other Oriental seminaries 
as a Committee of Public Instruction (appointed in 
1823) might recommend. 


The Court of Directors early foresaw the inefficiency 


of mere Oriental literature as a means of improving 
the people. 
the Court warned the local governments thus :— 
“In teaching mere Hindoo or Mohammedan learn- 
ing, you bind yourselves to teach a great deal of 


In a despatch to India, written in 1821, 


what is frivolous, not a little of what is purely mis- 


chievous, and a small remainder indeed in which 
utility is in any way concerned.” Bishop Heber also 
justly remarked—* The Mussulman literature very 


nearly resembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Copernicus, Galileo, and Bacon. 
The Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, fil- 
tered through many successive translations and com- 
mentaries; and their metaphysical system is pro- 
fessedly derived from Plato. Both Mohammedans 
and Ilindoos have the same natural philosophy, whieh 
is also that of Aristotle in zoology and botany, and 
Ptolemy in astronomy, for which the Ilindoos have 
forsaken their more ancient notions of the seven seas 
and the six earths.” The Court of Directors had to 
contend against the prejudices of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, who clung pertinaciously to the idea of 
educating the people in the Oriental tongues, Thus, 
in a despatch of September 29th, 1880, the Court 
says—“ We think it highly advisable to enable and 
encourage a large number of natives to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English, being convinced 
that the high tone and better spirit of Jiuropean 
literature can produce their full effect only on those 
who become familiar with them in the original lan- 


accurate observer the late Rammohun Ray, said— It 
can only load the minds of youth with grammatical nice- 
ties and metaphysical distinctions of no practical use; 
the pupils will aeqnire what was known 2,000 ycars ago, 
with the addition of vain and empty subtleties.’’ In faet, 
its pupils became deists and atheists. 
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guage. While, too, we agree that, the higher branches 
of scienee may he more advantageously atudied in 
the languages of Murope, than in translations into 
the Oriental tongues, it is also ta be considered, that 
the fittest persons for translating English scientifie 
books, or Jor putting their substanee into a shape 
adapted to Asiatic students, are natives who have 
nuuaigd profoundly in the original works.’—(Des- 
patch, September 29th, 1830.) 

These sound views were not immediately adopted 
by the Indian government, who absurdly perse- 
vered for several years attempting to instruct the 
eve who attended the public seminaries hy trans- 
ating English literature into Sanserit and Arabic— 
the one not spoken, and the other a foreign language 
in India. Mefore a Hindoa eould study the best 
masters in English, he must waste precious time in 
becoming an Oriental scholar: in effect, it would be 
paralleled if boys in the national schools of Britain 
were required to learn Latin and Greek, and then 
study English literature from translations into these 


languages. The pedantry and inutility of auch a 
system was at length exposed; and, with broader 
views of statesmanship, there eame a recognition of 
the necessity uf making English the classical and 
predominant language. 

On the 7th of March, 1835, the government 
abandoned the Oriental scheme of edueation, and 
the comprehensive and adaptative tongue of the 
ruling power was gradually substituted by attaching 
English elasses to the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
eolleges which had becn established in different 
eities; to these were added acholarships, with sti- 
pends attainable after a satisfactory examination, 
and terminable at a ccntral college to which the 
school was subordinate. In October, 1844, gov- 
ernment passed a_ resolution, promising prefer- 
ence of selection for public employment to stu- 
dents of distinguished ability. Model schools have 
been adopted in several districts; suitable books 
prepared; an organised system of inspection main- 
tained ;* and Christian instruction thus extended :— 


Missionary Schools in Continental India, 


Male. 


Stations. Vernacular Day- 


Female. 


Suiaraky. Boarding-Schools.| English Schools. | Day-Schools. |Boarding-Schools. 

Schools.| Boys. |Schools.| Boys, |Schools.| Boys. | Schools.; Girls. | Schools.! Girls. 

Bengal, Orissa, and Assam 197 6,369 21 761 22 6,054 26 690 28 836 
N. W, Provinces aay 3,078 10 209 16 1,207 8 213 ut 208 
Madras Presidency 852 61,366 32 75k 44 4,156 222 6,929 4) 1,101 
Bombay Presidency . 65 3,818 4 64 ] 984 28 1,087 6 129 
Total 1,099 | 74,661 | 67 | 1,788 | 91 | 12,901| 284 | 9919] 86 | 2a74 


In the parliamentary discussions relative to India, 
in 1852-8, the subjeet of educating the people by a 
general system, was fully recognised as one of the 
most important duties of government; and accord- 
ingly, in July, 1854, an admirable despatch was for- 
warded to Bengal by the home authorities.t Jn 
this doeument the Court of Directors declare that 
“no subjeet has a stronger elaim to attention than 
edueation ;” and that it is ‘one of our most sacred 
duties, ta be the means, as far as in us lies, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material biessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, 
under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England. For although British influenee has al- 
ready, in many remarkable instanees, been applied 
with great energy and sueeess to uproot demoralising 
practices, and even crimes of a deeper dye, whieh for 
ages had prevailed among the natives of India, the 
good results of those efforts must, in order to be per- 
manent, possess the further sanction of a general 
sympathy in the native mind, whieh the advance of 
education alone can secure. We have, moreover, 
always looked upon the encouragement of eduea- 
tion as peculiarly important, because ealeulated ‘ not 
only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fit- 
ness, but to raise the moral character of those who 
partake of its advantages, and so to supply you 
with servants to whose probity you may with in- 
creased confidence commit oflices of trust’ in India, 


* In September, 1845, I attended an annual examina- 
tion of the Poona schools, and was agreeably surprised 
by the intelligence and proficiency of the pupils. 


where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of offi- 
eers of every grade in all departments of the state. 
Nor, while the character of England ts deeply con- 
cerned in the suceess of our efforts for the pro- 
motion of education, are her material interests alto- 
gether unaffected by the advance of European know- 


ledge in India: this knowledge will teach the natives | 


of India the marvellous results of the employment of 
labour and capital, rouse them to emulate us in the 


development of the vast resources of their country, 
yy} 


guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but cer- 
tainly, confer upon them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and eom- 


merce; and, at the same time, secure to us a larger | 


and more certain supply of many artieles necessary 
for our manufactures and extensively consumed by 
all classes of our population, as well as an almost 
inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
Jabour.” 

These cre noble sentiments, worthy of England, 
and of inealeulable benefit to India. Witb this pre- 
amble, the Court of Directors proceed to state the 
main object thus :—“ We emphatically deelare that 
the education which we desire to see extended in 
India is that which has for its object the diffusion of 
the improved arts, science, philosophy, and literature 
of Europe; in short, of European knowledge.” 

Peeuniary aid is to be given to vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular schools. ‘The study of law, medi- 


f It is understood that the preliminary draft of this 
valuable State Paper was drawn up by Sir Charles Wood, 
then president of the India Board. 
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cine,* and civil engineering to be encouraged; and] and can only gradually be employed: at present it 
all the higher branches of sound education. The | amounts to about £150,000 a-year, which, it is to be 
expenditure for these great designs will be large, | hoped, will ere long be largely augmented.t 


Number of Government Educational Institutions, of Teachers and of Pupils therein, with the total Expense 
thereof, and the Number and Value of Scholarships in each Presidency, tn the Year 185253. 


Tneuitee Seholarships. 
Presidency. Nature of Institution. tions, |Leachers| Pupils. |Expense.———7——— 
‘ Number.| Valne. 

£ 
| English and native tuition . . a 8 109 336 9,116 | 51,000 152 3,137 

B 1 Vernacular tuitions) ee 36 36 1,904 1,192 _ — 

One! Grants in aid to charitable and other 

Ne eae eeears — — — 6,306 = = 

scholastic institutions . & 6 < a uu a ae 
= oe . English and native tuition . . . . . 7 125 1,835 Ole 2 Blt 
N W, Provinces . Wace Lk eNO cee Conc 8 —_ _— 5,437 —_ — 
Naa English and native tuition . & 3 al 448 3,789) — _ 
BOTS esse Varniculer i fe 2 a © 2 Sees a — rae 766 _ _ 

English and native tuition . . . . . 5 64 2,492 o & 
Bombny oie: Versacilar 1h) ocr eecomlio baztss joe. 
Total English and native tuition . 134 546 13,891 — 520 | 11,831 

OM oni\oimie 6 5 oo « oll oe ms || We | = | = 
(Ghyll 5 6 oc a 6 « oe 413 472 28,179 | 100,210 520 | 11,831 


Note.—The above return is founded on the information reecived for the year 1852-’53 ; but as the state of educa- 
tion in India is at present one of transition, it is probable that eonsiderable alteration hastaken place. By the despatch to 
the government of India, dated the 19th July (Na. 49 of 1854), a plan for the general extension of education was laid 
down, and when the instructions therein contained shall begin to be earried out, the ehanges made will he of a wide and 
sweeping eharacter. For the reasons already assigned it is impossible to afford any precise information on the subject of 
Vernacular Schools. It is known, however, that these schools are inereasing in number and improving in character. In 
October, 1S49, sanetion was given by the home authoritics for the establishment of one government vernacular school in cach 
of eight tchsildarries, or revenne divisions of the North-West Provinces, to afford a model to the native village school- 
masters. The experiment proved highly suecessful ; the number of village indigenous sehools, within the eight tehsildar- 
ries, having increased in three years, from 2,014 to 3,469; and that of the scholars therein, from 17,169 to 36,884. The 
plan has now been cxtended to the whole of the North-Western Provinees, and also to portions of Bengal and the Pun- 
jab. The expense of the measure is estimated at £60,000 per annum, 


Under the present system there is an educational | the chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows of each; 
department at each presidency, with an official of | periodical examinations to he held in the different 
talent, largely remunerated, at its head; qualified | branches of art and science, and degrees conferred, 
district inspectors report periodically on the colleges | unconnected with religious belief, on qualified per- 
and schools supported and managed by government, | sons who may be educated at the university college, 
and statistical returns are to be annually sent, with j or at affiliated institutions conducted by all denomi- 
the reports, to England. Universities are to be | nations, whether Christians, Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
established, under charter, in different parts of | Parsees, Seiks, Buddhists, Jains, or any other reli- 
India, and to he managed by senates, consisting of | gious persuasion, if found to aflord the requisite 


* In 1829, I laid before Lord Wm. Bentinck, then | independent of the British government, and all frequented 

governor-general, a plan for establishing a medica] and | by the people with an eagerness not always manifested in 
surgical college at Calcutta, and pointed out the great | our older provinces. The nine are stationed at Indore, 
benefits which would aecrue from sueh an institution. 1] Qojein, Rutlan, Manpoor, Dhar, Dewas, Sillanah, and 
also offered to deliver gratuitously a conrse of lectures on | Bhopawur, the central station baving two. From these 
anatomy, for which there was an abundance of ‘‘sub- | establishments no less than 20,223 new patients have re- 
jects,”” the Ganges being the place of sepulture for many | eeived medical relief, of whom about a third, or 6,465, 
million Hindoes whose bodies daily floated in thousands | were women and children. The number of females, in 
past Caleutta. Lord Wm. Bentinck warmly commended | itself a sixth of the whole, deserves especial remark. No 
uly proposition; but subsequently informed me that he | less than 2,468 surgical operations were performed; a 
found such a decided opposition to it in the council that | number whieh appears enormous, unless very slight cases 
it would be hopeless to get the sanction of those who | are included, When it is remembered that a few years 
feared every jnnovation, and deemed that the Hindoos | since this vast amount of human suffering must have 
would never attend a dissecting-raom. In a few years | been unrelicved, or relieved only by the superstitious 
after my plan was effectively carried aut by others, and it | quackery of the Vedie doctors, the good which has been 
has produeed the inost beneficial results. Hindoos even | accomplished by Mr, Hamilton, and the energetie resi- 
come to England to study and quality themselves for the | dency surgeon, will be readily appreciated. The whole 
position of surgeon in the service of gavernment. I knaw | expenses of these establishments amaunt to 16,032 rupees ; 
of no branch of science so urgently necded for the people | and the receipts, chiefly from native chiefs and princes, 
of India as that of medicine and chirurgery; and it is to | have been a little above that sum. There appears to be 
be hoped that publie hospitals and lecturers will be estab- | no probability of any falling off; and in spite of their 
lished in the large cities for the benefit of the native | hereditary apathy, the neighbouring chicfs appear to be 
population. The Friend of India thus alludes to the | desirous of imitating a system which, under their own 
good done by the establishment of medical institutions in | cyes, praduces so excellent an effect.” 
Malwa :—‘‘ In 1847, throughout the great provinces over + The reurganisation of village schonls would bring 
which the authority of the resident at Indore extends, | instruction home ta the mass of the penple: they might 
there was not, we believe, one single dispensary. There | be made industrial institutions, aad combine agriculture 
are now nine, all supported by funds derived from sources | with rustic mechanics, 
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course of study, and subjeet to the inspection, pe- 
riodicully, of government Inspectors. 

A people who have heen subjeet, for several cen- 
turies, to a rigid politieal despotism, and sunk for 
ages in a grass system of idolatry, whieh, while it 
involved n slavish subjection to a dominant caste, 
encouraged the development and exercise of every 
sensunl passion, must necessarily have both intellec- 
tual and moral faculties darkened to a degree almost 
surpassing belief. If it be a hopeless task ta re- 
generate a human being, of whose originally small 
glimmering of soul searcely a seintilla is left, and 
whose frame, diseased by debanehery, is returning to 
its original mire, how much more diflicult must it 
he to raise a hundred million frora the inert state in 
which the mass now vegetate through existence! 
(far easier is the task of elevating the New-Zea- 
Jander or Kaflir; nay, the efforts making for the 
eivilising of Bheels, Gonds, Mairs, Sonthals, and 
other aborigines in India, may be attended with 
earlier suecess than ean be expeeted from the [in- 
doo, whose mind is still under the dominion of a 
Gooroo, or Brahmin. It is cnly, therefore, by great 
and long-sustnined exertions on the part of govern- 
ment, aided hy all its servants, that the literary, 
moral, and industrial edueation of the people of 
India ean be aceamplished.* 

THE Press.—The rise and progress in India of 
this potent engine of civilisation requires to be 
brielly noted. During the administration of Warren 
Hastings, the first English newspaper was established 
at Culeutta: it was styled IHrelcey's Gazette, and is 
deseribed as a low, seurrilous, immoral publieation; 
it soon died a natural death. In 183+, the Govern- 
ment Gazette was the only publication extant. With 
the inerease of Anglo-Indian residents the number 
of newspapers augmented, and their character im- 
proved. In 1820 there were three weekly journals 
and one monthly periodieal in Caleutta. In 1830, 
the number of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual 
periodicals issuing from the Bengal press was thirty- 
three. In 1834 the numbers stood thus:—Datly, 
political newspapers, four; commercial advertisers, 
four. Tri-weekly, political, two; eommereial, one. 
Weekly, political, four; commercial, four. JLonthly, 


* Government do not scem to have as yet given any 
attention to the highly important subject of female eduea- 
tion. The charaeter of the men of any country may be 
readily inferred by the intellectual progress and moral 
teaching of the women. The barbarous system of the 
Mohammedans is to keep the fair sex as-mere sensual 
toys or household drudges: this cruel policy has, in some 
places, been adopted by the Hindoos from their Moslem 
conquerors; but it belongs not to their social ethies, as 
Menu enjoins reverence and respect; and there have been 
several distinguished female sovereigns and personages ia 
Hindoostan. <A London institution for promoting the 
edueation of the women of India is now in full operation, 
under the direction of a ladies’ eommittee, who scnd out 
earefully-trained schoolmistresses, and superintend the 
working of the society at home and abroad. If the day 
lave not arrived when girls’ schools ean be formed 
by government in India as well as in England, then to 
sueh a body as ‘the Society for promoting Female Eduea- 
tion in the East,’? the work of cducating the women of 
India might be temporarily entrusted by the state. 

+ There were Ukhbars, or Court Circulars, containing 
such seraps of official news, or gup, as the ruling power 
permitted to be made known. 

t In 1829, in conjunetion with Rammohun Roy, Dwar- 
kanaut Tagore, Prussuna Comar Tagore, and other Hlindoo 
gentlemen, } established in Calcutta a weekly journal, and 
printed it, under my own roof, in English, Bengallee, and 


general, six. Quarterly, reviews and Army List, 
four. faneads and almanacs, five. In the N. W. 
Provinees, Agra, Delhi, Cawnpoor, and Meerut, had 
each an English newspaper. 

At Madras there were nine, and at Bombay ten 
fnglish newspapers and other periodicals ; there was 
no stamp or atlyertisement duty, but postage was 
levied on the transmission of journals through the 
post-oflice, A registration of the name and resi- 
denee of proprietors, and a lodgment of a eopy with 
government of cach issue of a publieation, were re- 
quired. Until Sir Charles Mctealfe, when acting 
gavernor-general in August, 1835, declared the press 
of India free, and its conduetors subjeet only to the 
eivil law, and trial by jury for libel, the government 
exercised a vigilant censorship, and eould at any 
moment destroy an obnoxious journal by the depor- 
tation of its conductors to Europe (as was done in 
the ease of the late Mr. Silk Buckingham); but 
since 1830, the newspaper press of India has been as 
free as that of ingland. 

The native periodieal press is of recent formation. 
During Hindoo and Moslem sway, no such thing as 
a newspaper with freedom of discussion existed.t 
Even in 1820 there were no journals in the verna- 
cular: a few subsequently arose. In 183+ there 
were fifteen newspapers published weekly in Bengal, 
some in Bengallee, others in Persian, and some with 
translations into English, At the same period there 
was in Madras one native newspapcr published in 
Hindoostanee and in English; and in Bombay, 
four—in the Guzerattee, Mahratta, and Persian 
languages, 

With the establishment of these journals, English 
and native, there eame into operation several printing- 
presses for the publication of books, pamphlets, &e., 
whieh were of essential service to the spread of edu- 
eation and literature. 

The latest data before me (1853) of the news- 
papers and periodicals in the Inglish language at 
each presideney, show :—Caleutta—Daily, seven ;§ 
bi-weekly, three; weekly, eleven; bi-monthly, five; 
monthly, eight; quarterly, nine; yearly, eight. This 
is a larger issue of periodical literature than Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or any city in the United Kingdom 


Tlindoostanee (Persian) characters, in parallel columns, 
with a hope of improving the tone of the native mind, 
and preparing it for a temperate disenssion of public 
affairs. 'his journal was acknowledged to have been 
eminently instrumental in aiding Lord Wm. Bentinck 
in the abolition of seé/ee, by appeals to the humane 
feelings of Llindoo husbands, fathers, and brothers. When 
widow-burning was suppressed, attention was direeted to 
other prevailing pernicious practices, such as duelling 
among Europeans, and flagellation in the army. Some 
very mild comments on a court-martial sentence, dated 
20th July, 1829, of ‘ene dAousand lashes on the bare 
back of gunner Wm. Comerford, of the Ist company 
5th battalion of Bengal artillery’’ (whose wife had been 
seduced by the captain of his company, and the seducer’s 
life threatened by the aggrieved hushand), led to the con- 
demnation hy the government of India of the journal, and 
its ultimate destruction, with the large property embarked 
therein. 1t is now unnecessary to advert to the injury 
sustained; the circumstance is mentioned as a fragment 
of history. The saerifice was made for great objects, and 
it is seldom one is privileged to witness the beneficial 
results by the attainment of the end in view. 

§ Englishman, Hurkarn (Messenger), Citizen, Morning 
Chronicle, Evening Mail, Commercial and Shipping Ga- 
zelte, Exchange Gazette. The Englishman and Hurkarn, 
for instance, are of the size of the London Times without 
its sapplement. 
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but London can exhibit. Bombay—Daily, three ;* 
bi-weekly, two; weekly, five; bi-monthly, four; 
monthly, three; quarterly, one; half-yearly, one; 
annually, two; and occasionally (transactions of 
scientific societies), four. Mfadras— Daily and 
weekly, nine; bi-monthly, two; monthly, eight; 
quarterly, three; annual, six. Throughout different 
parts of India there are also English newspapers, 
journals, &c., viz. at Agra, four; Delhi, four; 
Simla, one; Lahore, one; Serampoor (Friend of 
India), one; Rangoon, one; Bangalore (bi-weekly 
Heraid), one; Poona, one; Kurachee (Sinde), two. 
Of the native press I can find no complete returns: 
in Bengal it has largely increased ;+ as also at Bom- 

* Times, Gazette, and Courier, each nearly equal in 
size to the Calcutta newspapers. 

+ The Baptist Mission Press is distinguished in Ben- 
gal above all others for the accuracy and excellency 
of its work; it does a large amount of business, the profits 
of which are all devoted to the mission. By the aid of 
this active society, the Scriptures have in whole or in 
part heen translated into, and printed in, forty-four 
Asiatic languages, which may he thus enumerated :— 
Statistics of Translations (in the Languages of India) of 

the Holy Scriptures. 


No. of Copies. 


Languages or Dialects. 
Wholly In Part. 


Bae G6 He So & 6 — 3,000 
AGTOWER 5 5 6 6 59 6 oo ad 2,790 
SAISSUTIGSE! cr te er Se ey crash eens = 6,509 
Battak (number not known.) 

Beloochee ditto. 


Berek 25 4 «6 ao 6 o 6 || Sid 


341,655¢ 
67,060 


leach o o 6 2 © _ 1,000 
Bhikaneera . en _ 1,000 
Bhutneera ot — 1,000 
Tyan ca 8 ak _— 6,000 
Burmese. .. : _ 16,500 
. Cashmcre — 3,000 
ONS 5 5 4 oe se uw 6 6 5 6 |) GENO 9,100 
Cingalese (about). . . . . . . «| 5,000 5,000 
Guzerattee 0) ues ‘ _ 1,000 
Gurwhali or Shreenagur _ 1,000 
Haroti . Sieh ames _ 1,000 
Ws 6 0 me oo 8 _ 76,000 
Hindoostanee or Urdu . _ 132,083 
Javanese (ahout) . _ 8,000 
Jumbu oOo bo a ee _ 1,000 
Juyapura (number not known.) 
Kanoj . oO 8k _ 1,000 
Khassi — 500 
Kumaon A ie Web wae _ 1,000 
Kunkunu . eens ee - 2,000 
Kusoli (number not known.) 
Kurnata . .. eis —_ 1,000 
Mahratta ee cee van oe _ 11,465 
Malay = Gee ee = 1,500 
Marwary 2. : = 1,000 
Mugudh = 1,060 
Multani és _ 1,000 
Munipura — 1,060 
IGM: 6 GB a & 6 6 8 oH _ 1,000 
Godey poor (number not known.) 
@epi 5 9 © 6 oO 3 — 1,000 
Oriya — 14,000 
Palpa —_ 1,000 
Persian — 37,500 
Sanscrit . —_ 71,580 
Sikh” Wyre ss = 6,000 
Sindhi (number not known.) 
Telinga or Teloogoo . “ Ge _ 1,000 
Total number of Vols... 14,900 | 833,180 


{ New Testament. § Old Testament. 
(Parl, Papers—Commons; 6th August, 1853; p. 165.) 


bay, where there are two daily newspapers in Guze- 
rattee; five bi-weekly, four weekly (Marathi, Guze- 
ratiee and Persian), one bi-monthly (Marathi and 
English), one monthly (in Portuguese.) 

The activity of printing may be judged by the 
number of establishments in full operation at Bom- 
bay, viz., English, seven; Guzerattee, cleven; Ma- 
rathi, four; Persian, four; lithographic presses, five. 
In the N. W. Provinces, the number of native presses 
in operation during the year 1853, was forty; and 
the number of native newspapers issued therefrom, 
thirty-seven: some of these, though containing cur- 
rent news, supply information useful for schools, on 
subjects connected with geography, zoology, history 
(chiefly modern), education, popular errors, transla- 
tions from Shakspeare, influence of the moon on 
animal and vegetable creation, and various scientific 
matters. The official report to government (19th 
No. of Selections) on the subject of these native 
presses, states—® Of the forty presses at work, five 
were established within the year, and four discon- 
tinued during the same period; in the same manner, 
five new newspapers were issued, and five old ones 
Giscontinued. The books published at the presses 
were 195, and the approximate number of copies 
of the same struck off for general use, 103,615. Two 
of the principal presses, viz., Gobind Pughonath’s at 
Benares, and the Moostufaee press at Delhi. have 
not furnished us with the number of copies they 
have published of each work issued by them: for 
these, therefore, the lowest average, viz., 200 to each 
work, has heen taken; but it may confidently be 
assumed that a far greater number of copies were 
struck off, more especially as the last-named press is 
noted for its success in the publication and sale of 
books.” The report adverts commendingly to several 
of the newspapers, viz., the Aoh-i-Noor, at Lahore; 
the Noor-ool-Absar, at Agra; the Quitran-oos-Sadyn, 
at Delhi; the Soodhakeer, at Benares, “ which ranks 
very high among the native journals of these pro- 
vinces.” One newspaper deserves special note, owing 
to its patronage and source:—“ Another well-con- 
ducted periodical is the Malea Ukhbar, under the 
patronage of the Maharajah Holkar and Sir R. N. 
C. Hamilton, and published at Indore. The paper 
is edited by one of the teachers of the Indore schooi, 
and contains intelligence relative to the native neigh- 
houring states, which have been personally visited by 
the editor, and with the condition and general affairs 
of which he would appear to be thoroughly con- 
versant.” It is to be regretted that there are no 
government reports on the state of the native press 
in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Very little fore- 
sight is needed to perceive the vast importance, poli- 
tical, social, and moral, which this rapid extension of 
printing is calculated to produce on the native mind 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindoostan: 
for weal or for woe our government is now com- 
mitted to the principle of free discussion on every 
topic which the discursive faculties of the Asiatic 
may choose to examine. Some publications of a 
decidedly deistical and even atheistical character 


Bible into two Janguages—the Canarese and Telongoo; 
aided that of the Oordoo, Guzerattec, Dengallee, Tamul, 
and Maliyalim. Of £63,963 annual income, £26,136 is 
expended in India. The Church Missionary Society 
spends in India £45,000 per annum, and has eighty- 
eight nrdaincd clergymen engaged in its glorious work. 
The excellent Moravians are ‘‘ breaking ground’’ in the 
Himalaya, and the Scotch church are effectively oceupy- 


The London Missionary Society have translated the whole | ing Western India. 


have already appeared.” Puine’s stye of Heason and 
Volney’s Rens of Hpires, not long sinee found a 
inere ready sale than any other imported books ; 
for, in the transition state lrom Paganisin to Chris- 
tianism, the gulf of infidelity must, it is to be 
feared, be passed with ruin to many souls.t 

Vhe pure Hindoo mind, generally speaking, re- 
sembles very much that of the ancient eae it is 
logical, yet fond of romanece—aeute in pereeption, 
but wanting in profundity; delighting in subtleties, 
and eager for disputation; more vain than proud,— 
prone to cxaggeration,—given to fine sentiments 
rather than to noble actions,t—with a keener relish 
for the beautiful than the true,—physieally brave, 
bat morally pusillanimous,—superstitious, impulsive, 
ardent in love, bitter in hatred,—of vivid thoughts, 
bright imaginings, and lolty aspirations, With 
such a people, whose natural character has been 
subdued by centuries of despotism, great results 
may he produced by example and precept. If left 
unguided, the bias of fallen man must Jead to evil; 
but with the powerlul engine of the printing-press, 
government may exercise a permanent influenee for 
good. There is no time to be lost: the sehoo] in- 
spectors, European and native, now being appointed 
over every district, may beeume ellicient instruments 
for the guidance of the native press in the ineulea- 
tion of truth, the discussion of political eeonomy, 
and the diffusion of virtuous prineiples. 

Crime.—lor want of regular returns and a uni- 
furm system, it is not possible at present to show the 
extent of erime among the population generally; the 
nature of offences peeuliar to the Iindvos or to the 
Mohammedans; the increase or decrease for several 
years; or the ratio that it bears to the number of 
inhabitants: such statistics would be very valuable, 
and might be obtained. Some returns prepared for 


* T obtained in 1845, at Bombay, one atheistical book, 
written by a Parsee, in reply to the Scotch missionaries, 
whieh was of such a blasphemous character that I burnt 
the work to prevent its falling into the hands of any 
young person in Ingland. 

+ One of the ablest newspapers published in India, 
termed the Caleutta Inquirer, was edited by a Hindoo 
named Khrishna Mohun Bannajee, a man of brilliant 
abilities, perfectly well acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, whivh he wielded with great power against the 
government as a thorough ‘radical ;"’ his infidelity was 
fur u time camplete. About the year 1834 he became 
acquainted with the missionaries; his scepticism was 
shaken, and he soon cmbruced Christianity—ceased to 
oppose govermnent, ‘sounded the alarm to his country- 
men and the authorities on the danger of imparting a 
merely intellectual education, as inevitably leading a large 
mass of the population into hostility to the British rule ; 
and declared his entire conviction, both politieally and 
morally, that the government would do well not to 
exclude Christianity from their schools.""—(See valuable 
evidenee of Colonel Jacob, of the artillery, befure purlia- 
ment, ith August, 1853.) While in India, } invited the 
presence of many young Hindoo grntlemen to my cham- 
bers in the evening, nnd usually had large soirees : they 
quoted Shakspeare, Byron, and other popular works with 
remarkable memory, but almust invariably scoffed at the 
Bible and all religion; they had kieked away the crutches 
of Hindaoism, and received no substitute; hence they 
stumbled through dark and feartul regions of atheism. 

} There are many exceptions to this, vspecinlly in Raj- 
soot annals ; and the devotion of the Llimloo sepay to his 
Juropean officer, has often been exhibited by the sacritice 
of life to save that of his commander; but heroism is not, 
in the present age, the characteristic of tbe mass of the 
peaple. 

§ Of this number but 46,381 were punished. 

loa 
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the judicial department of the Madras government, 
furnishes useful details for the year 1850. It appears, 
that among a population of 22,281,527, there were in 
one year 167,063 alleged cases of assault,§ 2,308 of 
cattle-stealing, 9,135 of theft, and 5,424 of various 
other offences: total, £53,050 cases of crime, for 
which sunimonses were granted by the distriet magis- 
trates, ‘Ihe eil/age police cases included £1,087 
charged with petty assault, and 1,559 of petty theft. 

The offenecs against the person in the Madras 
Presidency, show that the llindoo is not the peacc- 
able person that he is generally represented] The 
murders in 1840 were 275; homicide, 87; wounding 
with intent to kill, 25; assault with wounding, 412; 
rape, 73: total, 861. The offences against property 
in the same year, were :—ltobbery, with ugpravating 
cireumstanecs, 486; robbery, without ditta, 828; 
housebreaking, 5,959; theft, 2,350; cattle-stealing, 
killing, or wounding, 922; arson, 377; embezzle- 
ment and fraud, 206; total, 11,127. Forgery, 86; 
perjury or subornation, 11; various, 1,712: total, 
1,839, This is a heavy entalogue of Anxown crime, 
which, it is to be feared, forms but a small propor- 
tion of the amount actually perpetrated. 

The crime of murder varies in different districts :— 
Malabar, 32 eases; Canara, 30; Cuddapah, 24; 
Salem, 23; Bellary, 20; in Gangam, Rajahmundry, 
N. Arcot, Coimbatoor, Madura, and Tinnevelly, the 
number of cases ranged from 121016. ‘The number 
of persons eharged, in 1880, with abuse of authority 
ag police-officers (principally peons, or constables 
and village police servants), was 1,110, which indi- 
eates grievous maladministration among the lowest 
offieials.** In proportion to the population of the 
whole presidency, the number of persons summoned 
for petty offences was one in eighty-three inhahit- 
unts, and the crimes and misdemeanours one in 1,009. 


disproportion of persons punished to those summoned is 
a great evil. Tu Rajahmundry, for instance, 1,422 out cf 
11,571, or nine per cent. Thus ninety-one out of every 
hundred persons brought betere the miagistrates are ac- 
knowledged to be inngeent: this indicates a very bad 
state of society. 

|| Murder and attempts to kill sre awfully prevalent 
in vvery part of India: the nature of the assault varies 
with the character of the people, and is more manifest 
amung the hot-bluoded Mussulmen than the couler flin- 
dous; the furmer slaying, the latter poisoning. Disputes 
regarding women are often the cause, and a blood feud is 
transmitted from father to son.  Abstinenee from animal 
food dues not seem to indispose the vegetarian frum takiag 
the life of his fellaw-man,. 

© Yargery, perjury, and coining, were deemed trivial 
offences under Pagan and Moslem rule, Coining base 
money was turned tu advantage by loeal functionaries, 
who levied a tax from the cuiners, 

** The native police throughout India (exeepting the 
Punjab) is nutoriuusly inetticient and corrupt. There 
eu now be no doubt that turtures of the most atrocious 
and indecent character have been, and are still inflicted, 
for the purpose of extarting confession from alleged cri- 
minals, and still more with a view to obtain money from 
the suspected or the aceused. This, in a great degree, 
accounts for the large number of persons summoned or 
apprehended. In Bengal, dacoity, or gang-robbery, is 
nearly as bad as in the days of Warren Mlastiugs. No 
branch of our Indian administration demands reform more 
than the police ; and perhaps in no department is it mure 
dificult, owing ta the unprincipled and profligate class of 
the community from whom the police are selected. The 
remedy elsewhere suggested—of ereeting municipalities, aud 
leaving the matter in the hands of corporations dependent 
on the ratepayers, appears to atford the best meaus of 


The | obtaining an honest and vigilant police. 


AMOUNT AND NATURE OF CRIME IN INDIA, 


The number of suicides and accidental deaths | sidency, will confirm the remark made under Madras, 


Cause ot Death. Men. | Women. Children! Total. 


| 


Suicides :— 


Drowning . . -| 195*| 536 13 744 
Hanging . 5 ey] bel ae _— 243 
Moison . «6 4 4 4 wa5) 1 30 
Warlous. «6 . « 25 10 — 38 
RG tale mee 398 643 lt 1,055 
Accidental deaths :— : ! 
Drowning in wells .|  d73+ 913 662 2,148 
Do. in tanks or rivers! 468+, 270 921 1,259 
By burning . . . 48 ony) 47 124 
a Wfaltiontinye 6 6 a 99 il 16 142 
» sunstroke . . , 15 a i 20 
«» wild beasts . . 85 2h 13 119 
» landslips, &e.. 67 26 35 128 
Wationsi ne .| 497 87 64 G48 
Total 1,862 | 1,882 1,359 4,598 
General Total 2,260 | 2,025 1,873 5,648 


The recklessness of life whieh this tahle exhihits is 
awful; upwards of a thousand suicidest and 4,500 
alleged accidental deaths, constitute only those 
known to or reported by the police; and probably 
many of those are murders. 

BompBay, 1850.—The returns of crime for this 
presidency vary in form, and are not so full as those 
of Madras, neither do they appear to be so accu- 
rately prepared. Number of persons apprehended 
for crime by the district police, 60,673; by the 
village ditto, 2,398 = 63,071. But here, as at 
Madras, and owing most probably ta the same 
sause—a eorrupt police—the number apprehended 
or summoned is no actual test of erime. For in- 
stance, of 60,673 persons apprehended, 17,765 were 
discharged without trial, and 16,564 aequitted after 
investigation.§ The following official specification 
of crime for two years, throughout the Bombay Pre- 

* In the year 1549—men, 328; women, 527. 

+ In 1849, 

t In India, as in China, suicide very frequently results 
from the use of opium and other intoxieating drugs, the 
constant use of which (as an apbredisiae in the first in- 
stance) tends to the prostration of all vigonr of mind or 
body, and ultimately to self-murder, as a relief from the 
torment experienced. Unhappily, our Indian government, 
for the sake of obtaining a revenue, have encouraged not 
only the growth of opium for exportation, bnt also for 
private use. “The late Ienry St. George Tucker, a 
respected and able chairman of the E. 1. Cy., recorded 
in 1829 his sentiments on this point. ‘‘ The supreme 
government of India have condescended to supply the 
retail shops with opium for domestic consumption, I 


' helieve that no one act of our government has appeared 


in the eyes of respectable natives, both Mohammedan 
and llindoo, more questionable; nothing, I suspect, 
has tended so much to lower us in their regard. Was it 
becoming in a great government to establish shops for the 
retail sale of the drug? 1s it desirable that we should 
bring it to the very door of the lower orders, who might 
never otherwise have found the article within their reach, 
and who are new tempted to adopt a habit alike injurious 
to health and to good morals.’’—(Memorials af Indian 
Government ; Selections from the Papers of Llenry St. 
George Tucker, yy. 154. Edited by J. W. Kaye: 
London, 1853.) 

g In Madras, ont of 188,930 persons summoned or 
apprehended tor alleged eriminel offences, omy 51,067 
were punished. 


_ reported to the magistracy in 1850, within the limits | as to the immoral state of the population :— 
| of the Madras Presidency, is very remarkable :— 


Crime throughout the Bombay Presidency in 1850, 
contrasted with 1849. 


Offences. 1849. | 1850. 

Adultery|} —. a 5 a 3 : 213 201 
Assault with homicide . i i i 15 26 
Ditto, with wounding or other violence .| 503] 499 
Ditto, simple : : : - + {13,564 | 14,022 
Arson. : : 4 0 : 677 570) 
Child-stealing 2 r é é : 20 27 
Forgery, or counterfeiting the coin =. : 95 105 
Hotuicide aj " & ‘ : : 33 29 
Murder : 6 * 0 . 165 146 
Perjury 4 8 ; F : ‘3 . 155 167 
Rape . : : 0 . é : 69 S4 
Receiving stolen goods . 4 ee: . 874) 42) 
Gang-robbery, with murder ; : ‘ 18 13 

Ditto with violence 2) 204 

Ditto unaggrayated a : 56 81 
Robbery, ineluding burglary and cattle- 13 9 


stealing, with murder a 6 . | 
Robbery, including burglary and cattle- 

stealing, with violence . . Geb i 
Robbery, ineluding burglary and pe 


stealing, unaggravated —. : : pal es 
Theft, with murder, ineluding that of chil- 1 ith 
dren for the sake of urnaments ao 
Theft, simple s . A . é 7,276] 8,406 
Treason, rebellion, and riot ; . 5 5 ie 
Thuggee F : _ 1 


Miscellaneous Offences, viz. :— 


Abuse ofauthority .  . : 6 25 69 


Abosive language ayo .  « | 91342) 9/481 
Abortion, procuring and attempting, or 70 76 
assistant at ditto . 9 Q = oe } d u 
Attempt at theft or rabbery , “ 659 783 
Breach of contract. 0 a 9 67 St 


Breach of religious law : : ‘ 
Breaking or destroying bonndaries . ‘ 30 60 


Bribery, and attempt at ditto . i : 120 Oe 
Conspiracy i é * ‘ Z . 130 112 
Coucealment of robbery or theft . a 17 19 
Concealment of murder , 2 ‘ : 7 3 
MONE 6 5 el 5 8 
Embezzlement A é : 5 53 83 
Eseape from custody, and attempts and 49 am 
connivance at ditto : : . i 
Fraud ° é h é 6 : 3) ANG 
Failure to furnish security . a 5 Ww 30 | 
Infraction ef police rules. 5 é is S08) es) 
OMEN oe 8 6 66 6 431 509 
Neglect of duty and disobedience of orders | 916} 950 
Return from banishment or transportation 30 36 
Suicide, attempts at . 5 : S : oF 22 
Traga,and attemptsat .  . .  . 73; 108 
Uttering base coin and using false weights 159} 263 
Not ineluded in the above . 3 2,408} 2,301 


. 145,351 | 47,982 | 


Total : ; 6 S 


|| This is a prevalent crime in India, The Punjab com- 
missioners report that ‘the men of the Punjab regard 
adultery with a vindictiveness only to be appeased by 
the death or mutilation of the partics; yet in no country 
are instances ol female depravity and conjngal infidelity 
more frequeut.’’ The natives hate any system of Jaw 
which will not give such redress as their vengeance may 
demand, and murder the aggressor when in their power 
to do so, 

© Child-stealing was extensively practised under the 
native rule; and, despite our vigilance, is still practised 
in every part of India, While slavery existed and wus 
cncouraged, there was of course a premium oflered for 
the abduction of infants from their parents. In the Punjab, 
for instance, ‘children of both sexes, especially females, 
were openly bought and sold.”"—(Report, p. 44.) There 
the crime is uuw punished with ten or fifteen ycurs’ 


: lnprisonment. 


The supposed number of offenders for the year is 
96,591, of whom 78,366 only were apprehended. Of 
the prisoners tried, no more thnn 8,125 eould read 
and write; the number tried for second offences was 
2,503, The punishments are thus shown of 4,222 
prisoners who were in the gaols on 31st December, 
1850:—Imprisonment for lite, with labour in irons, 
131; ditto, without. irons, 65; imprisonment, ten to 
fourteen years, 270; ditto, seven to ten years, 195; 
ditto, less than seven years, 2,762; ditto, without 
labour, 499. The number of deaths in prison 
throughout the year was 318: the nverage mor- 
tality being about six per cent. ‘The sentences of 
death by the Sudder Foujdaree Adawilut, or highest 
eriminal court, was only 13, which marks a very 
limited extent of eapital punishment. Mines seem 
to be the most usual mode of dealing with offenders : 
of 26,352 sentenced by district police, 22,679 were 
mulet in money, or imprisoned in default of pay- 
ment, 2,482 confined without labour, and 1,191 
placed in the stocks; of 4,792 sentenced by magis- 
trates, 2,635 were fined, 46 tlogged and discharged, 
and the remainder imprisoned for various terms 
under a year. ‘The session judges’ sentences on 
1,208 tried before them, comprised 151 fined, and 
the others imprisoned for various terms of one to 
five years. 

The returns for Bombay,® as well as Madras, note 
that petty crime prevails most in those distriets 
where there is heavy taxation, failure of crops, 
general distress, and want of remunerative employ- 
ment; also assaults with wounding} where the men 
still go abroad on all oeeasions armed. Where the 
inhabitants are employed in constructing tanks, wells, 
and other public works, crime has diminished. ‘The 
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sums reported lost by robbery throughout the preni- 
dency, in 1850, is not large, viz, rupees, 695,315 = 
£55,854; and recovered by the poliee—rupees, 
150,560; lost hy arson—rupees, 21,054, 

Nortu-Wrst Vrovinces.—The details of erime 
for 1819,{ in this large section of India, are very 
meagre. ‘The number of persons apprehended dur- 
ing the year was 62,957; and, with the addition of 
1,135 prisoners under examination Ist January, 
1819, and 1,071 received by transfer, total disposed 
of, 85,163; of these anly 14,863 (barely more than 
one-half’) were eonyicted, and 32,812 were acquitted ; 
the remainder died (41), eseaped (65), were trans- 
ferred, &e. No statement of crimes or of suicides, 
and no trustworthy returns from Bengal appear 
among the papers Jaid before parliament; but the 
following significant expression hy the governor- 
general (Dalhousie), when examining the “ Report 
of the Punjah,” will, to some extent, show the state 
of the country. His lordship says—* I will boldly 
aflirm, that life and property are now, and have for 
some time been, more secure within the bounds of 
the Punjab, which we have only held for four years, 
than they are in the province of Bengal, which has 
been ours for very nearly a century.”§ According to a 
police report, it is stated that in 1854, out of a 
population estimated at 35,000,000, spread over 31 
distriets, 84,636 persons were arrested for $2,925 
separate charyes: one person accused in every #14 
inhabitants—less than a fourth per cent. The eon- 
victions are quoted at 48,127, or one-seventh per 
eent, on the population. Value of property stolen 
during the year—rapces, 600,000 ; amount recovered 
—rupees, 74,111, or nine per cent. <A _ military 
police, like that of Ireland, would be useful. 


Persons apprehended, convicted, acquitted, and committed for Trial, in each Presidency, from 1850— 52. 


4 


assumption of British sovereignty(29th March, 1849), 
crime and deeds of violence were rife. Under the 
sway of Runjcet Sing, the penal code was unwritten. 
' here were but two penalties—matilation and fine: 


* Within the last two years, military officers have been 
made assistant magistrates, and placed in charge of the 
police. The result has been satisfactory: the policemen 
have been brought under discipline, and rendered effective. 

| ft In the Panjab Proper, a eomplete disarming of the 


Chesieniin one Bengal. N. W. Provinces. Madras. Bombay. 
muta ses: 1850. | t8s1. | 1852. | 1850. 1851, | 1852, 1850. | 1851. | 1852. | 1850. 18511]1852} 
Pending on Ist of Jan.| 2,63t | 2,496] 9,863] 1,356) 1.527, 1,505; 1,984 | 3,622 | 3,298 | 1,068 —} — 
Reecived by transfer - 110 529 441) 758) OAT 1,010) — — _ —_ | —|—-— 
ee during \ 107,967 ,1or,718 104,474! $3,059) $2,112 ee 192,609 | 194,5t4 }73,588) — | — 
ce | 7 
Tels a 4 1£1,041 | 180,743 | 107,780) 85,173) $4,586 97,262, 204,490 | 196,233 | 197,812 
Consicted. . 63,107 | 61,583 | 62,316) 46,170! 46,012, 55,901) 57,684 | 51,463 | 52,300 
Acquitted a ae «| 40,092 | 40,799 | 35,864] 32,550, 32,283 34,677) 78,929 | 75,255 | 78,018 | 20,S52 
a eee ee ee — | CS lor | Gol ateecs eit | gem =) 
Committed . . . 3,962 | 4,080] 4,417] 4,300] 4,079, 4,369) — = = Se 
HEE ee 93 134 IS+ 59 67} 71 = : 
Escaped . . . . .| 503) 510] 14! 32 45| 7eiy; 146 3 Bp CON =| 
Transferred . . . 490 734 632) 505 507] j | 
Pending, in gaol 765 994 Se} 707 TAD . ‘ c B 
seen ural Taoimelceo mn aolmes20 |e saul {1e18|, (8.028 | Sus 886) | oe) 
Total. «| EL,041 |110,748 | 107,780) $5,173] 84,586 97,262} 204,490 } 196,283 | 197,812 |79,656 — | — 
|| Returns not yet received. 
PunJAB.—It is refreshing to turn from the erime| capital punishment was rare; imprisonment almost 
and inefficient police of Southern India to the con-! unknown; mutilation reserved for seduction and 
dition of the Punjab Proper, where, previous to the | adultery—sometimes inflicted for violent theft and 


robbery: but for every offence from petty larceny 
to murder, impunity was purchased by money. 
From one to ten thousand rupees was the price 
of human life; oceasionally a noted murderer or 


population recently took place with the happiest results ; 
119,796 weapons of various kinds were seized or sur- 
rendered to the police. 

t Dated Agra, 13th Septemher, 1850. 

§ Minute by Governor-general, 9th May, 1833, 
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DIMINUTION OF CRIME, AND EXCELLENT POLICE—PUNJAB. 


robber was enlisted, on high pay, as a cavalier or 
a foot soldier; if he were a notorious villain, he was 
made an officer. When a district beeame disturbed, 
Runjeet Sing left the matter to his lieutenants, and 
did not object to the Draconian code of General 
Avitabile,* in which hanging was the penalty for 
every crime, small or great. 

Considering that 60,000 men were let loose over 
the Punjab after the surrender of the Seik power, and 
that the neighbourhood contained hosts of lawless 
mountaineers, on a frontier line of 500 miles, apt at 
all times to make forays, and prey on the more civi- 
lised and wealthy communities of the plains, the 
organisation of an efficient police became a matter 
of the first consideration, A territory extending 
over an area of 10,000 miles, between the Beas 
and Indus, peopled by several million warlike Seiks 
and fanatic Mussulmen,—by Rajpoots, Patans, 
Jats, and Goojurs,—by devotees and renegades of 
every faith in India,—required a preventive police 
with military organisation, and a detective force 
under civil control: the former consists of six regi- 
ments of foot (5,400 men), and twenty-seven troops 
of horse (2,700), regularly armed and equipped, and 
commanded by four British officers as police cap- 
tains. The infantry guard the gaols, treasuries, 
frontier posts, and city gates, furnish escorts for the 
transit of treasure, and other civil duties; the cavalry 
are posted in small or larger numbers as a mounted 
patrol along the grand lines of road. Both horse 
and foot are ready at a moment's notice to aid the 
civil police, the infantry to crush resistance, the 
cavalry to expedite pursuit. 

The civil police supported by the state (and inde- 
pendent of the city watchmen and rural constabulary 
paid by the people), consists of 6,900 men of all 
grades, divided over 228 jurisdictions, in each of 
which a police-officer is stationed, with one or two 
depuzies and policemen. Each tehsildar (native 
collector of land revenue) is invested with defined 
police powers within his circle, with authority to 
overawe the police when corrupt, to animate them 
when negligent, and to aid the police-offieers by 
infusing honour and vigour into the men. Unknown 
and suspicious characters are prevented prowling 
about; curfew penalties are imposed on those found 
wandering outside the villages between sunset and 
sunrise; parties not registered as public workmen 
or camp followers, and found within cantonments, 
are punished; armed travellers must deposit tbeir 
arms at the police-station nearest to the pass, and 
receive them back on their return; all large bodies 
of men are watched; wayfaring men who put up at 
the village inns, must report themsclves to the 
village chief; and any inn or hotel proved to have 
sheltered encmies to the public peace, is destroyed. 
The city watch and village police form an im- 
portant link between the executive and the people. 

The rural detectives here, as in other parts of India, 
form admirable trackers; among the middle and lower 
parts of the Dooahs, amid the wild tract of forest 
and brushwood, there is a scattered population, who 


* At Peshawur, where Avitabile (a Neapolitan) was 
supreme, the code was blood for blood, especially if the 
murdered man was a Seik ; but * his object was the sacri- 
fice of a victim rather than the punishment of guilt.”’— 
(Report of Commission, 1851; p. 11.) 

+ General Report on Administration of Punjab, p. 39. 

t Infanticide unhappily prevails extensively in the Pun- 
jah. In Rajpootana it has existed for years: but here the 
Rajpoats are free from that erime which is committed 


-hietly by the Beaces or priestly class among the Seiks, | chase of slave girls is also deerensing. 


hitherto subsisted chiefly by stealing thousands of 
cattle, which once carried thither, never emerged 
thence with life. Roads have been cut through 
these haunts, and the professional trackers will 
follow a thief with stolen cattle for fifty to one 
hundred miles, although the ground may be over- 
grown with grass, or too hard to he susceptible of 
footmarks. Dacovty, during the first year of our 
administration, attained an alarming height; gangs 
of armed and mounted robbers scoured the 
roads at night, and attacked the houses of native 
grandees by day, after the fashion of the bush- 
rangers, as described in my volume on Van Die- 
men’s Land. These gangs have been dispersed, 
hunted down by men braver than themselves, and 
the leaders have suffered death or been outlawed: 
those who escaped have been chased into perpetual 
exile among the fastnesses of Bikaneer and Raj’- 
hasthan, or the wilds of the Great Desert. Now 
the Punjab is as free from dacoity as any part of 
Upper India. Zheggce, which was practised hy a 
low class of Seiks, who, however, had not “the 
supple sagacity, insidious perseverance, religious 
faith, dark superstition, sacred ceremonies, peculiar 
dialect, and mysterious bond of union which dis- 
tinguished their Hindoo brethren,” has been sup- 
pressed, and an organised bedy of ferocious and 
desperate murderers destroyed. Finally, in no part 
of India is there more perfect peace than in the 
Punjab.+ The returns show a moderate amount of 
crime,{ especially when the recent habits of the 
population be considered. The ratio, in proportion 
to the population of the Lahore district, as compared 
with other parts of Western India, is thus stated :-— 


no «| «oD [od gs 
Se aes |S Sein = © 
Districts. a ES ra B5 Ble & 
SES) Se |skgebs 

BMS AS 18 Ss 
Lahore division . 1849-’50 | 9,009 | 5,144 | 274-41] 480-32 
Do, do. . 1860-751 | 9,998 | 5,423 | 24718) 455°61 
Delhi district . . . 1819] 2,179 [1,653 | 140 68] 186-66 
Ai Gis 5 6 6 ys |4,070 | 2,313 | 203°3 | 358-6 
Allahabad district... | 3,476 | 1,424 | 204-33) 49878 
Benares do. » | 3,620 41,776 | 204-8E| 423-10 


Under the native laws, punishments for crime were 
exceedingly cruel; but except in extraordinary cases 
of treason or sacrilege, the poor were alone the 
sufferers, as the administration of justice was corrupt 
to the core. Torture was applied to both principals 
and witnesses, and hy the gaolers also, to extort 
money from tke prisoners. Flogging, mutilation, 
decapitation, drowning, burying alive, casting to 
wild beasts, and disembowelling, constituted the 
successive ‘grades of sentences for those who were 
unable to buy off the infliction. 

Under our rule capital punishments are restricted 
to murder; all other heinous offences are visited 
with transportation to Sincapoor or other places 
across the sea, with imprisonment and hard labour, 
on the reads or at public works, either for life or 
for a term of years. 


who consider their order sacred, and that if their daughters 
lived and married, the fathers would be degraded; the 
children are consequently doomed to an early death. 
Other tribes also commit this wnnatural and foul erime, 
viz., ‘'some of the Mussulmen scets, and some sub- 
divisions of the Khastree caste.’’ The British officials, at 
the suggestion of some excellent missionaries, have had a 
public meeting of the chiefs, who have agreed to co-ope- 
rate in the abolitian of this unnatural crime. The pur- 


‘Tur earlicst knowledge we possess of India, inclines 
me to think that the country was divided into several 
forms of government, some as military monarchies, 
others as aristocratic oligarchies,* and many with 
republican} or demoeratie institutions ; but all, more 
or less, combined the hereditary element in their 
constitutions, and were required, on great oeeasions, 
to unite for mutual defence against a foreign foe. 
Individual freedom was prized by the people; and 
when overcome by an enemy, many fled into the 
deserts and jungles, preferring solitude to suhju- 
gation. 

The village or municipal system of India, which 
has outlived all dynasties and changes, combines the 
hereditary with the demoeratie: the potail or mayor, 
in virtue of his birth, would suceeed his father; but 
if unfit for his position, the commonalty might eleet 
their chief. Among the Hindoos there is a strong 
tendency to oflice-succession in the same family— 
not so much in reference to feudality or clanship, as 
to the transmission of property from one generation 
to another, in an unbroken line, for a long series of 
years; a feeling tenaciously held by some races of 
mankind, and especially by several of Asiatic 
origin. This idea would doubtless tend to mould 
the form of gavernment.{ 

As a general rule, it may be stated that the ZZindoo 
polity was monarchieal, with some republican prin- 
eiples, a territorial feudal aristocracy, and hereditary 
rights and privileges; the Mohammedan rule (ae- 
quired by the sword) was styled imperial, and upheld 


* At the city of Nysa, during the Alexandrine period, 
the chief authority resided in a senate of 300 members. 
When the Portuguese first saw the Rajpnots, they de- 
scrihed them as living under aristacratic republics.— 
(Barras—Asia, iv., p. 545.) The reader desirous of in- 
vestigating the fragmentary information and legendary 
fore derived fram the Pnranas, Maharabat, Cashmerian 
annals, and other documents relative to the Tlindoos, up 
to the period of the marauding invasions of the Moham- 
medans in the llth century of the Christian era, will 
find abundant senpe for inquiry in the works of Sir W. 
Jones, Colehrook, Wilkins, Wilson, Deguignes, Tod, 
Bentley, Heeren, Bird, Wilford, Moore, Elphinstone, 
Dow, Stewart, Masson, and other writers, who have praise- 
worthily devoted themselves to antiquarian researches con - 
nected with the history of the East. A summary of the 
scanty faets thus obtained would lead to no useful result, 
as scareely two authors agree in their general conelusions, 
excepting in so far that abont the period above-named 
India was divided into many separate states, with nunic- 
rous tributary or independent rajalis or feudal chiefs. 

+ This word is used in reference to the prevailing idea 
of its signification. J do not myself think that any form 
of republic, whether carried on by an oligarchy or by a 
demoeraey, can long exist exeept under Christian polity, 
when each member of the commonwealth not only 
governs himself, but subjugates or directs his passions 
and desires for the promotion of the publie weal. In pro- 
portion to the fulfilment of this duty, and so far as it 
accords with the Divine law, in such proportion will be 
the duration, prosperity, and happiness ofa state, whatever 
may be the designation given to its form of government. 

+ Mr. George Campbell, B.C.S., in the first chapter of 
his useful work (Modern India, 1852), shows the difficulty 
of arriving at any definite conclnsiun as to the early form 
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by despotic sway; no aristocracy but that of office 
or service was tolerated; no loeal institutions were 
eneauraged; everything became, as far as possihle, 
centralised; and all persons and property were at the 
merey of the emperor, whose position, though to 
some extent hereditary, was only so after the manner 
of the Caesars; for the large standing army at DeJhi 
(as at Rome) eould make or unmake the chief ruler.§ 
After the marauding Moslem hordes from Tartary 


and Afghanistan had consolidated their conquests, ° 


the empire was divided into souhahs|| or provinces, 
such as Bengal, Bahar, Oude, Malwa, Lahore, &e., 
over each of which there was a ereature of the 
court, with the style and position of viceroy; most 
of whom, on the break-up of the Mogul dynasty, 
deelared themselves sovereigns in their respeetive 
loealities, although they preserved the formality of 
obtaining the investiture of office from the nominal] 
emperor at Delhi. 

When the English appeared in India, they fol- 
lowed the example set by the Arabs and Portuguese, 
—erected factories at places convenient for trade, and 
gradually turned them into forts for the protection 
of their goods and the seeurity of their tives, during 
the lawless state which ensued consequent on the 
breaking up of the imperial government at Delhi. 

Until 1707, the affairs of the factory of Calcutta 
were under the superintendence of Fort St. George 
or Madras: in that year a presideney was 
formed for Bengal, consisting of a president or gov- 
ernor, aided by a council of varying number—of 


of government among the Hindoos. He thinks the Raj- 
poots conquered the greater part of India, and although 
democratic or feudal at hame, they were absolute sove- 
reigns abroad, and that under their sway, previous to the 
arrival of the Mohammedans, India ‘‘ enjoyed prosperity 
and wealth.”’—(p. 12.) 

§ At the beginning of the 18th century, the emperor 
had 30,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry in constant pay. 
Merit, not birth, gave precedence, and largesses were fre- 
quently distributed.—( Gemelli.) 

|| See p. 117 far the soubahs of the empire, and their 
administration at the period of Akher’s death in 1605. 
Peter lleylin, in his Cosmographie, 2nd edition, Lon- 
don, 1657, p. 883, says that India was then, according 
to the latest observations, divided into forty-seven king- 
doms, ‘whereof some few have still their awn national 
kings, the rest all subject to the power of the Great 
Mogul.’? By joining many lesser territories, he arranged 
the whole of India within the Ganges into twelve 
divisions, viz.—1. Dulsinda (W. of the Indus); 2. Pen- 
gas (E. of the Indus, more inclining towards the S.); 
3. Mandao, lying between the Pengab on the N., Agra on 
the S., Delhi on the E., and the Indus on the W.; chief 
city, Mandao; well fortified, and said to be 30 m. in 
circumference: also Mooltan and other ecitics; 4. Delhi 
or Delin; 5. Agra, ineluding Gwalior; 6. Sanya, on the 
E. of Agra, and S.W. of Cambaia; 7. Cambaia, S. of 


Duilsinda and part of Mandao, lying on hoth sides of | 


the Indus, and containing Guzerat, &e.; 8. Deccan; 
9. Canara; 10. Malabar; 11. Narsinga (N. of Travancore 
and S. of Orixa); 9. Ortra or Orislan; 10. Boatanter, 
the petty kingdoms N.E. of the Ganges river; I]. Pa- 
tanaw (Patna); 12. Bengala. The extra Gangetic terri- 


tories were divided into Brama or Barma (Burmah), Chav- 
Chin China, Cambaia, Jangoma or Laos, Siam, and Pegu. 


| governor. 
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nine to twelve nembers of the civil class,—chosen 
according to seniority, and generally head factors, 
who held their lucrative situations at the will of the 
In 1738 the government was remodelled 
by order of the directors of the I. I. Cy.: instead of 
one governor, four were nominated, each to hold 
office three months, and follow in rotation; these 
quarterly governors to he aided by a council of ten 
members. This extraordinary scheme was set aside 
by the four newly-appointedl governors themselves: 
they saw it was not possible to work put such an 
absurdity, and they invited Clive to accept the un- 
divided office of president ; which was done. 

In 1765, another form was devised by the home 
authorities, lo remove existing disturbances in the 
executive, viz. a governor and four councillors, 
called a select committee. Before this body arrived, 
the disturbances had ceased to exist; but the gov- 
ernor and committee assumed the whole civil and 
military authority. In 1769, a new plan was de- 
vised, with a view to check the corruption, and 
procure the funds which the FE. 1, Cy. expected from 
India; a Board of Commissioners was to supervise 
the proceedings of the governor and council, and to 
exercise abroad almost the entire power which the 
Court of Directors were authorised to employ at 
home. The ship in whieh the supervisors embarked 
was never heard of after leaving port, and the plan 
was abandoned. 

The Crown began, in 1772, to take an interest in 
the administration of India, which up to this period 
had been exclusively vested in the E.I. Cy, In 
1773, parliament passed a “ Regulating Act,” under 
which, as previously stated (p. 313), a supreme gov- 
ernment was established at Calcutta, Warren Hast- 
ings was appointed governor-general, and several 
changes were made defining the constitution of the 
company, as regarded both Courts of Directors 
and proprietors, and the powers to be vested in the 
subordinate governments at Madras and Bombay.* 
In 1781, another act (21 Geo. III., c. 95) was passed, 
referring to the exclusive privileges of the company, 
which had hitherto been considered perpetual, but 
which were now fixed for a period of ten years, at 
the end of which the company was entitled to a 
three years’ notice of the intention to resume the 
eonceded privileges; and another step was taken to 
abridge the power of the company, or, at least, to 
associate it with that of the Crown. By a clause in 
the Charter Act of 1781, copies of all letters and 
orders relating to the civil or military gnvernment of 
India, were to be delivered to one of her Majesty's 
secretaries of state; and ali documents relating to 
the revennes, to be forwarded to the lords of the 
treasury; and “the court should be bound by such 
instructions as they might receive from her Majesty, 
through one of the secretaries of state, as far as re- 
lated to the conduct and transactions of the campany 
and their servants with the country powers of India, 
as well as to the levying war and the making peace.” 
Henceforth the company ceased to be solely respon- 
sible for the gaed government of the territories 

* The president and council, at each of these stations, 
were also henectorth prohibited commencing hostilities, or 
decJaring or making war against any Indian princes or 
powers, or negotiating or concluding any treaty of peace, 
or other treaty, withont the consent or approbation of the 
governor-gencral in council being first obtained, except in 
sach eases of duminent necessity as would render it dan- 
serous to postpone hostilities or treaties until the orders 
from the governor-general in connei) might arrive, or 
nniess special orders be sevt tram the V1. Cy. in England. 


entrusted to its care. Censure for omission or com- 
mission ought to be applied to the double govern- 
ment. 

In 1783, a committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire and to consider how the 
British possessions in the East could be best gov- 
erned. In the succeeding year, Mr. Fox introduced 
his celebrated “ India Bill,” which was very adverse 
to the company,} “on the assumption that they had 
betrayed their trust, mismanaged their affairs, op- 
pressed the natives of the country, and bronght 
themselves to the verge of bankruptcy.”{ By the 
bill, it was proposed to place the territorial govern- 
ment, for four years, in the hands of seven directors, 
to be nominated by parliament: the commercial 
affairs (then of great magnitude) to be confided to 
nine “assistant directors,” elected by proprietors of 
Li. I. stock, but to act under the instructions of the 
seven nominated directors, who could remove the 
nine assistants. The company strongly protested 
against the bill; the measure became one of violent 
party feeling; the king wanted to be rid of Fox as 
his Majesty’s prime minister, and called the youthful 
Pitt to his aid, who denounced the measure, which, 
however, was carried through the Commons on the 
8th of December, 1783, by a majority of two to 
one; but was rejected, after several debates, by the 
House of Lords on the Lith of December. by a ma- 
jority of nineteen.§ The ministry, also, was thrown 
out; Pitt succeeded Fox, and early in 1784, moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for the better govern- 
ment and management of the affairs of the E. I. Cy.: 
leave was refused by the Commons; parliament was 
dissolved ; a new house, on the 6th of July, adapted 
the views of the minister; an act (24 Geo. HI., c.25) 
was passed constituting the Board of Control, or India 
Board of Commissioners, consisting of certain mem- 
bers of the privy council, including two of the secre- 
taries of state and the chancellor of the exchequer 
for the time being; the first-named person, in the 
letters patent, to be styled the President. A secret 
committee (chairman, deputy chairman, and senior 
director) was formed out of the Court of Directors, 
through whom the Board of Control could commu- 
nicate on all state matters of importance which it 
might nnt be deemed advisable to divulge to the 
Court, and who were to be compelled, if necessary, 
hy mandamus from the Court of Queen’s Bench, to 
transmit the orders of the Board to India. A secre- 
tariat and staff were organiscd for the Poard, hefore 
whom were to he laid drafts of all despatches for 
inspection and revision; and if the Court failed, 
within fourteen days, to prepare despatehes on any 
subject required by the Board, it was empowered to 
transmit the orders to India, without the coneur- 
rence of the Court. On this basis, subject to some 
alterations of detail in the renewed Charter Act of 
1813, the government of India was administered, 
with slight modifications, until 1833, when the con- 
mercial character of the company ccased, the func- 
tions of the Court became entirely territorial and 
political, and subject still more to the supervision of 

+ In the earicatures of the day, Fox was represcnted as 
a carrier, with the India Ilonse on his baek, with which 
he was procecding along Leadenhall-strect towards West- 
minster. 

‘ Raye History of the Administration of the E. I. Cy., 
20. 

§ Government, under the leadership of the Duke of 

Portland, lad fifty-seven peers present, and nineteen 

proxies; the oppoueuts, reverty-five present, and twonty 

prosies. 
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the Crown by the nomination of a fourth member 
of the council of India (Mr. ‘Tl. B. Maeaulay), who 
was also to be a law commissioner for the revision 
and codification of the Indian laws. Agra and the 
N. W. Provinces were formed into nu lieutenant- 
governorship, under the immediate supervision of 
the governor-gencral. In every matter, the authori- 
tics in the Kast were subordinate to the Court of 
twenty-four Directors, clected by the sharcholders of 
the Ki. 1. Cy., and to the India Board or Board of 
Control, whose authority was made more absolute at 
each parliamentary Interference. 

In 1858 (20th of August), on the termination of 
the twenty years’ tenure of power® granted in 1833 
to the EK. 1. Cy., a new act of parliament was passed, 
| “to provide for the government of India.” Under 
this enactment, the usual lease of India for several 
years to the i. 1. Cy. was abolished, and the com- 
pany became tenants at will, in trust for her Majesty, 
her heirs and sueeessors, as a supervising authority in 
England; subject in all things to the Board of Con- 
trol as representative of the Crown, whenever that 
Goard might choose to exercise paramount power in 
the government of Indian affairs. Dy this aet, the 
number of directors chosen hy the proprictaryT 
was reduced from twenty-four to fifteen ; and the 
Crown was empowered to appoint six directors—the 
first three immediately, the sceond three as casual 
vacancies occurred,—all to have previously served 
officially in Tndia for at least ten years. The Court 
of Direetors, ‘under the direction and control of the 
Roard of Commissioners for the affairs of India,” 
| were empowered to appoint a separate governor, or 
lieutenant-governor, for Bengal, and thus release 
the governor-general from much detail (which has 
since been done.) Every appointment by the Court 
| of Directors of ordinary members of council at each 
presidency, now requires the sign-manual and 
counter-signature of the president of the India 


* See p. 1, for changes in 1833, 

t The number of proprietors of E. IT. stock in April, 
1842, entitled to vote in the election of directors by the 
possession of £1,000 stock, was 1,765; number having 
two votes, 311; three votes, 60; four votes, 12: total 
mumber of vates, 2,322. Number of voters in service 
of the campany—civil service, 93; military, 160 = 253. 
Of twelve chairmen of the Court of Directors, between 
183! and 1852, alt but three had served ten years in 
India; one had never been in the East; and two had 
commanded cnmpany’s ships. Viewed as a whole, the 
Court of Directors, since the cammencement of the 
nresent century, has contained many able men perfectly 
conversant with the aflairs of India, and deeply interested 
in its welfare, At the present period, the Court possesses 
a high range of talent among fifteen members, all ac- 
quainted locally with India,—whose public character is 
identified with its good government and prosperity. 

+The India Board consists of a president, who ranks 
as a secretary of state—salary, £5,000; parliamentary 
secretary, £1,500; permanent ditto, £1,500; assistant 
ditto, £1,200; five senior clerks, £900 to £1,150; six 
assistant ditto, £500 to £800; twelve junior ditto, £150 
to £550; librarian, £400; and other officials. The se- 
cretariat establishment of the E. I. Cy. is large and well 
paid; but a government like that of India, where every 
transaction of the most trivial character is recorded in 
writing, and all correspondence and despatches, which are 
very voluminous, are transmitted in dupheate or tripli- 
cate, necessitates a large executive. The heads of depart. 
ments are gentlemen of known talent and great experi- 
enee 3 especially the secretary, Sir James Cosmo Melvill, 
who, by his administrative ability, information, and tact, 
is entitled to rank among the mast eminent men of his 


Roard.f A Legislative Council has heen constituted, 
for making laws and regulations; the council to 
cansist of one member from each presidency or 
lieutenant-governorship for the time being, of not 
less than ten years’ official service in India, The 
chicf justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
one other judge of the Queen’s courts, and two 
other persons of ten ycars’ standing in the service of | 
the company, to be selected hy the governor-gencral, 
whose assent is requisite to the validity of all laws. 
The discussions of this couneil are carried on in 
public, with reporters of the press in attendance, as 
in the Hnglish Tlouse of Commons. Under this 
act, the patronage of appointment to the eivil and 
medical service of India, which had heretofore been 
yested in the Court of Direetors, ceased, and the 
nominations henceforth were thrown open to public 
competition under certain regulations, and examiners 
ordered by the Crown. The patronage of military 
and naval officers and chaplains still remains with 
the Directory, who, in lieu of the advantages deriv- 
ahle from civil appointments, receive—chairman and 
deputy, £1,000 each; directors, £500 each, yearly.§ | 
Sueh, in substance, are the leading features of 
the act of 1853: it makes no mention of the 
trading charter of the company, which is in ahey- | 
ance; and it leaves parliament at liberty to decree, 
from time to time, whatever changes may be deemed , 
advisable in the administration of Indian affairs at 
home or abroad. The nomination of the governor- | 
general, governors, commander-in-chief of the army, 
aud other high functionaries, remains, as hefore, a 
matter of arrangement hetween the Board and the 
Directory ; the former with a controlling power. 
The Court claims the right of recalling a yovernor-gen- 
eral, as it did in the case of Lord Ellenhorough: but 
there can be no doubt that the ministers of the Crown | 
tacitly consented, for certain reasons, to that stretch 
of prerogative, which is unnoticed in the act of 1833. 


age. Edward Thornton, the historian of India; Professor 
Horace Hayman Wilson, the celebrated Orientalist ; Mr. 
John Mill, sen of the great historian (celebrated himself 
as an economist writer); Professor Forbes Royle, and 
Mr. Peacock, are among the employes at Leadcenhall-strect. 
§ The patronage of the Court of Directors, previous to 
the act of 1852-'3, was undoubtedly large. I am also 
bound to add, that with a few exceptions, it was equi- 
tably distributed. From 1790 to 1835, the number of 
writerships (in civil service appointments) ranged from 
20 to 25 a year; and from 1835 to 1851, the number at 
the disposal of the directors (exclusive of 40 at the nomi- 
nation of the president of the India Board) was 546, or, 
per cent., 30, The cadetships far the army, and assistant 
surgeonries and chaplains, were also very numerous between 
1796 and 1837: the total was 9,446; averaging 22t per 
ann. From 1835 to 1851, the number of cadets ap- 
pointed (inetnding 347 by the India Board president), 
was 4,916, or 289 per ann. Into the distribution of this 
patronage we have some insight, whieh is creditable to the 
distributors. Between 1813 and 1833, the number of 
cadets appointed was 5,092; of these, 409 were given to 
sons of military officers in the royal military, and 124 to 
thase in the naval service ; 224 to sons of company’s civil 
servants ; 491 ta ditto in company’s military servants ; 410 
to ditto of company’s maritime service; 390 to sons af | 
clergymen; and 1,119 to arphans and sons of widows, In 
the parliamentary returns af 1852-'3, the information is 
not so precise: of 546 writerships at the disposal of the 
directors, 164 were given to the sons of civil officers, and 
96 to those of military = 260. Of 4.569 cadetships within 
the same date—342 to civil, and 1,100 to military officers 
of the company = 1,442.—(See Thornton's Sfatistics | 
Kaye's Administration of E. I. Cy.—Iadvan Pragress.) 
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It is not within my province or limits to criticise 
the changes that have been made, to say whether too 
much or too little has been done; time alone can 
now determine the wisdom of the policy adopted. 
The government of India is termed an “enlightened 
despotism.” At Madras and Bombay, the governors 
are each aided by a council of three members, hold- 
ing high office; the leutenant-governors of Bengal 
and of Agra stand alone. The Supreme Council of 
India, with whom all power resides, consists of three 
or four memhers, of whom the commander-in-chief of 
the Anglo-Indian army is generally one: the other 
members are civil servants of the highest standing. 

Each governmental department—such as foreign, 
home, financial, military—has a seeretary of state, 
who is in fact its head, and responsible only to the 
governor-general, or, in the subordinate govern- 
ments, to their respective administrators. There is, 
however, no uniformity: in some places there are 
departmental boards; in others, a single civil or 
military officer is entrusted with all power. The 
' patronage of the governor-general is immense; for 
although seniority is the general rule, the exceptions 
are very numerous. 

The administration of Indian affairs may be con- 
sidered as in a transition state; the natives must, 
sooner or Jater, be admitted to a share in the execu- 
_ tive and legislature of their country.* In Jamaica 
and the West India colonies, I recently saw negroes, 
of pure African blood, sitting as ‘honourable mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s council,” and as representatives 
of white and black men in the legislative assemblies. 
Shall we deny to educated and trustworthy Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, Parsee, and other native gentlemen, 
those rights which are conceded in other parts of the 
empire to Africans who, a few years since, were 
slaves in the lowest stage of servitude P+ 

I do think the time is arriving (if it have not 
already come), when intelligent men, of every creed 
and colour, pecuniarily independent, of good moral 
character, and whose loyalty to the British govern- 
ment is unquestioned, should sit in a general Legisla- 
tive Assembly for all India. They might be selected 
—as in other transmarine dependencies—by the 
Crown, nominated for life (quam diw se bene gesse- 
vint), and enjoy some honorary rank or privilege: 


* Of late years, the number of natives of India em- 
ployed in the civil administration of the country, has 
been largely increased. The following official return 
shows the augmentation in twenty years :— 

Positions held.—Revenue and Judicial—Principal Sud- 
der Aumcens (native judges of three grades, who dispense 
civil justice)—1828, 64. Sndder Aumeens—1828, 157; 


1849, 81. Moonsiffs—1828, 86; 1849, 494. Deputy 
magistrates—1819, 11. Deputy and assistant collectors— 
|. 1849, 86. Sub-collectors’ assistants—1849, 27. Abkaree 


superintendents—1849, 75. Tehsceldars—-1828, 356; 
1849, 276.  Sherishtedars—1828, 367; 1849, 155. 
Mamlutdars—1828, 9; 1819, 110. Dnfterdars—1828, 
1849, 19. Camavisdars—1828, 57. Adawluttees— 
1849, 5. Meer Moonshees—1849, 1. Educational-— 
1628, 15; 1849, 479. Vartous—1828, 1419; 1319, 990. 
"Potal, 1828, 1,197; 1849, 2,813. (Indo-Britans or 
Enrasians—as persons of mixed colour are designated— 
not included in these numbers.) Befure 1828 there were 
only twa grades of native jndecs, viz., the Sudder Aumcens 
and Moonsiffs. The offiee of Principal Sudder Aumeen 
was instituted in 1837, that of depnty collector in 1833, 
and that of deputy magistrate in 1843. In 1827, no 
native of India employed in the judicial or revenue de- 
partment in Bengal received mare than 250 rupees per 
| mensem, or £300 per annam, The allowances now re- 


an 
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this would prepare the way for a representative 
assembly and freer form of government.t In addi 
tion to this general council, municipal bodies might 
be formed in all the large cities, for cleansing, light- 
ing, and police, erecting and supporting hospitals, 
and other useful institutions, and superintending 
generally the peace and welfare of the several com- 
munities. A general act might be passed, empower- 
ing the formation of these corporations in all cities 
having at least 10,000 inhabitants: the people would 
thus become familiarised to self-government, by 
managing their own local affairs; and the Hindoos 
would recognise, in an improved form, one of their 
most ancient and cherished institutions, and look to 
the re-establishment of the punchayet, or trial by 
jury, as an indispensable adjunct for the administra- 
tion of justice. Ina sanitary point of view,—in the 
suppression of crime,—in providing for the poor, in- 
firm, and diseased,—and in organising the elements 
of civil life and social concord, the formation of mu- 
nicipalities throughout India would be attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

For executive purposes, British India is divided 
into districts, each of which, on an average,§ contains 
the annexed area and population, and yields a land 
revenue as estimated :— 


Presidency. Area sq. m.| Population. | Land Rev. 

£ 
Bengal - 6 a 3,200 1,000,000 103,000 
N. W. Provinces 2,300 730,000 130,000 
Madras . 6.500 800,000 165,000 
Bombay 4,200 600,000 160,000 


Each of these districts in N.W. Provinces, Madras, 
and Bombay, is under the charge of one European 
official, styled ‘ Magistrate and Collector.” In 
Bengal Proper, the magistracy and collectorship are 
held by separate persons. ‘These corenanted officers 
are of the highest class, and consist of those who go 
out as “ writers” (the old designation.) The prize 
of these high appointments is now obtained by 
undergoing a public examination in languages and 
elementary branches of knowledge. ‘The range of 
emoluments varies from £600 to £3,000 a-year and 
upwards ; if the lieutenant-governorship or governor- 


eeived are as follow, at 2s. the company’s rupec. One 
receives £1,560; & receive £840 to £960; 12—£720 to 
£510; 68—£600 to £720; 69—£430 to £600; 58— 
£360 to £480; 277—£210 to £360; 1,173—£120 to 
£240; 1,147—£24 to £120 per annum. Since 1849, 
the number employed has been largely increased, 

+ Europeans and natives employed in India. Bencar 
(in May, 1830, and 1850.)—Judicial branch—Eurapeans, 
114 and 218; native, 11,161 and 22,800. Salaries, &c., 
2,100,052 and 3,225,625 rupees per annum. evenze 
ditto—Enropeans, 112 and 204; natives, 3,447 and 6,806. 
Salaries, 651,962 and 1,601,810 rupees. Cusoms—Kure- 
peans, 82 and 146; natives, 1,652 and 271. Salaries, 
290,490 and 340,835 rupees. Salt—tSurapeans, 41 and 
32; natives, 6,569 and 4,786.  Opium—Luropeans, 15 
and 42; natives, 1,638 and 2,066. Salaries, 157,133 and 
378,620 rupees. Various other departments—Volitical, 
ciucational, &c.— Europeans, 375 and 573; natives, 
16,247 and 32,076. Salaries, 2,642,437 and 4,932,356 
rupees. Commercial—\inropeans, 33 und 9; natives, 
2,026 and 39. Salaries, 261,666 and 22,438 rnpecs. 
Pungan, (1350.)—Enropeans, 185; natives, 10,986. 
Salaries, 1,619,516 rupecs per annum. 

+ Natives of Ceylon sit in the Legislative Council there. 

§ Modern India; by George Campbell, B.C.S.: Lon- 
don, 1852, p. 239. 


ship of a presidency be obtained.* The tarovenanted 
consist of Kurepeans, or Eurasians (gentlemen of 
colour born in India), who hold subordinate posi- 
tions, and cannot rise into the covenanted class : 
their emoluments are good, but scarcely equal to 
their deserts. The number and position of this 
class are heing augmented and improved ; and many 
soldier-oflicers now find active employment in magis- 
terial and other civil duties. 

‘Fle number of covenanted or of uneavenanted civil 
servants at each presidency in 1834 and 1851, the 
number on the retired and on the active list, and on 
furlough respectively, is thus oflicially stated in June, 
1852 :— 


Civil Scrvants. ae Madras Ree 
1831. 
Covenanted :-— 
Active list (including those a 506 095 152 
Gilg. = « «es pas es 
On furlough . . . . oe 63 32 29 
Retired as annuitants (other 
retirements not known) . } a av I 
Cneorenanted :—~ 
JAGEME TT: 6 5 og) Gums 1,019 430 108 
On furlough . . . . . . «| None.{ None.) None. 
Retired (pensioners) . . . - 102 116 25 
1851. 
Covenanted :— 
Aetive list (as above) . . : 498 188 126 
On furlough . . . . ( Dees 45 ih 16 
Retired as annuitants (other fe 
retirements not known). . } ie ve we 
Uneorenanted :— 
ACUMEN: 5 a 6 n eS 2,014 838 120 
(in firing 6 6 6 a5 None. | None. | None. 
Retired (pensioners) . . . 78 M3 4§ 
Who bave served ten years :— 
183-4. 
Covenanted :— 
Retired (those only who are an- 
nuitants being shown on the 37 26 10 
IDE 5 o 6 6 6 o 6 0 
Om tinue oc 5 6 6 8 oe 43 24 19 
ee i a 
<etired (pensioners only bein 9 * 
ars the bee). iF Me ee 25} 
On furlough . . . 6 None. | None. |} None. 
1851. 
Covenanted :— 
WWetinedi(asitbeve) 2. 135 96 49 
On Gon o 6 5 8 aes 26 16 13 
Uneorvenanted :— 
Retired (as above) . . .- 78 113 4] 
(Orn WWE 6 6 6 6 ae None. | None. | None. 


The duties of the European civil servants in India, 
are thus described by the E. I. Cy. in their state- 
ments laid before paruament in 1852-53 — 

“ Civil servants are prepared for the higher offices 
in Bengal by previous instruction in this country. At 
Haileybury the basis of education is European lite- 


* Governors of Madras and Bombay, and Licutenant- 
governor of Bengal, £10,000 a-year each, and an offieial 
residence, &e.; members of couneil, £8,000 per annum; 
secretary of government of Bengal, £3,600 per annnm. 
Such are a few of the prizes now thrown open to public 
eompetition throughout the British empire. 

+ Including Agra, the newly-acquired Cis and Trans 
Sutlej territory, and the Punjab. 

t Including Sinde. 

§ Exclusive of the pensioners on ‘‘ Warden’s Official 


rature and science (classics and mathematics), to 
which is added, the study of the general principles of 
law, together with political economy, history, and 
the rudiments of the Oriental languages. 

“At the college of Calcutta the studies of the 
civilian are resumed, and directed to the mastery of 


the vernacular languages, the acquisition of the | 


principles of Mohammedan and Hindoo law, and a 
familiarity with the regulations and the legislative 
acts of the Indian government; the object of the two 
institutions being te combine the education of an 
Snglish gentleman with the qualifications of the 
native law allicer. 

“ Upon passing his college examination, the civilian 
commences his career in the public service as assis- 
tant to a collector and magistrate. The is thus 
engaged alternately in the judicial and the revenue 
linge. In his magisterial capacity, he takes the 
deposition of witnesses, and prepares cases for the 
decision of his superior; or he hears and determines, 
subject to revision, cases specially made aver to him 
by the magistrate. His power of punishment extends 
to two months’ imprisonment, a period which, when 
he is entrusted with special powers by the govern- 
ment, is enlarged to twelve months. As assistant in 
the revenue department, he decides petty claims 
relating to arrears or exactions of reut. 

“After this apprenticeship of several years, the 
assistant is regarded as a candidate for promotion. 
He is then subjected to a further examination, with 
the view of testing his knowledge of the languages 
and the laws ef the country; and his promotion is 
made dependent on the success with which he passes 
the test. That the examination is severe and search- 
ing, may he gathered from the fact, that of twenty 
civilians who came up in 1842, seven only were 
passed. A successful candidate is then deemed 
qualified for the ottice of collector or magistrate. 

“ As magistrate, he directs the police operations of 
his district, and takes cognizance of all criminal 
matters. ‘The law provides for his dealing with cer- 
tain classes of offences, but limits his power of pun- 
ishment to three years’ imprisonment. Parties 
charged with graver crimes are committed by him to 
take their trial before the sessions court. In certain 
cases the magistrate may inflict corporal punisbment, 
not exceeding a few stripes, and no other punish- 
ment is then superadded. Appeals from his sen- 
tences, or from those of his assistant, when vested 
with special powers, lie to the sessions judge. 

* As collector, he bas charge of the district trea- 
sury. 
ment rental; puts in execution coercive measures 
against defaulters; sells estates for arrears of revenue 
and manages those escheated or bought by govern- 
ment. Le superintends the partition of estates, and 


regulates the distribution of the government assess- | 


ment among the several subdivisions. He also 
exercises judicial powers in settling, by summary 

§ ‘British subjects guilty of felony or otber grave 
offences, are committed for trial before the Queen’s 
Court. In cases of assault and trespass, they are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the magistrate (European or 
native), which extends to the imposition of a fine of 
509 rupees, and to imprisonment for two months if not 
paid. An appeal from the decision of the magistrate lies 
to the sessions judge, and the case, if so appealed, is not 
liable to be removed to the Queen’s Court by a writ of 
eerfiorari, Further, Europeans, by being rendered sub- 


Fund,”’ which cannot he shown, as the accounts received | ject to penal recognizances for the maintenance of the 


from India do not distinguish Europeans from natives. 
|| Exelusive of pensioners on ‘‘ Warden's Official Fund.”’ 


4B 


peace, are virtually amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
mofussil police.” 
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Te superintends the collection of the govern- | 
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MODES OF ADMINISTERING JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


process, disputes among the agricultural community 
regarding rents. rN 

“ After further experience, the civilian is promoted 
to the judicial chair. ny : 

“The civil judge presides over the civil courts in 
his district, and supervises the dispensation of justice 
by his native functionaries. It is competent to him 
to withdraw suits from the courts below, and to try 
them himself.* He hears appeals from the decisions 
of his principal native judge, when the matter in 
dispute does not exceed the value of £500; but he 
may transfer appeals from the decisions of the other 
subordinate courts to the file of the principal native 
judge. 

“In the sessions conrt the judge is required to try 
all persons committed for heinous offences by the 
magistrates. He has not the power of life and 
death, but his jurisdiction extends to sixteen years’ 
imprisonment.t All capital cases, after trial, must be 
referred for the disposal of the Nizamut Adawlut; 
as also those cases in which the sessions judge dis- 
sents from the opinion of his Mohammedan law 
officer. Persons not professing the Mohammedan 
faith are not to be tried under the provisions of the 
Mohammedan law, but under the regulations, the 
judge being assisted by a punchayet or assessors, or 
a jury, but having power to overrule their opinion. 
The sessions judge holds a monthly gaol delivery, 
though in fact he may be said to be constantly sit- 
ting. He sits in appeal from sentences passed by 
the magistrates and their assistants. 

“The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the highest of 
the company’s courts, is composed of the judges se- 
lected from the civil and sessions judges. It las 
ceased to exercise any original jurisdiction. It is 
the court of final appeal in the presidency, and con- 
trols all the subordinate civil tribunals. Besides 
regular appeals from the original decisions of the 
European zillah judge, and in certain cases from 
those of the Principal Sudder Aumeen, the court is 
competent to admit second or special appeals from 
decisions of the courts below on regular appeals. 


| The grounds for special appeal are when the judg- 


ments shall appear inconsistent with law or the prac- 
tice or usage of the courts. The power thus given 
to the Sudder Court of hearing special appeals ex- 


| tends their means of supervision, and brings judicially 


before them the proccedings and decisions of all 
classes of judicial officers, and affords opportunity 
for correcting errors and insuring consistency, it 
being one of their duties to regulate the practice 


* ‘Tn the trial of civil suits, original or appeal, it is com- 
petent to the European judge to avail himself of the as- 


| sistanee of natives in one of the three following modes :— 


Ist. By a punchayet, who conduct their inquiries on 
points submitted to them apart from the court, and make 
their report to the judge. 2nd. By assessors, who sit 
with the judge, make observations, examine witnesses, 
and offer opinions and suggestions, 3rd. By a jury, who 
attend during the trial, and after consultation deliver in 
their verdict. But under all the modes of procedure de- 
scribed in the three clauses, the decision is vested solely 
and exclusively in the judge.” 

+ ‘' The great length of the terms of imprisonment in 
India is one of the vestiges of a barharous law, or rather 
a consequence of its abolition, In 1793, the punishment 
of mutilation was abolished, and it was then ordained that 
if a prisoner be sentenced by the futwa of the Moham- 
medan law officer to Jose two limbs, he should in lien 
thereof he imprisoned for fourteen years, and if sentenced 
to lese onc limb, te seven years. Under a later law, it is 
competent to the judge to impuse two ycars’ additional 


and proceedings of the lower courts. 


Moreover, 
each judicial officer is required by law to record his 
decisions and the reasons for them in his own ver- 
nacular tongue; and this affords the Sudder Court 
extended means of judging correctly of the indi- 


vidual qualifications of their subordinates. The 
Sudder Court sits daily except during the Dusserah 
and the Mohurrum,t{ when all civil proceedings are 
auspended. In the trial of appeals, the proceedings 
of the lower tribunals are read before one or more 


judges. A single judge is competent to confirm a 
decree. Two of three sitting together must concur 


for its reversal, whether the appeal be regular or 
special. Decisions of the court in suits exceeding in 
value £1,000, may be carried by appeal before the 
Queen in council. Monthly reports are received of 
the state of business from every district, and an 
annual report is made to government of the admin- 
istration of civil justice, both in the Sudder Court 
and in its subordinate courts. 

“ The Nizamut Adawlut.—The judges of the Sudder 
Dewanny are the judges also of this court. The 
Nizamut has cognizance in all matters relating to 
criminal justice and the police of the country; but 
it exercises no original jurisdiction. Appeals from 
the sessions judges lie to this court, but it cannot 
enhance the amount of punishment, nor reverse an 
acquittal. The sentences of this court are final. In 
cases of murder and other crimes requiring greater 
punishment than sixteen years’ imprisonment (which 
is the limit of the sessions judges’ power), all the 
proceedings of the tria] are referred for the orders of 
the Nizamut. The Mohammedan law officer of this 
court (unless the futwa be dispensed with) first 
records his judgment, and all the documents are 
then submitted to the judges of the Nizamut. If 
the case be not capital, it is decided by the sentence 
of a single judge. Sentences of death require the 
concurrence of two judges.§ Trials before the ses- 
sions judge for crimes punishable by a limited period 
of imprisonment, are also referred, as already inti- 
mated, for the disposal of the Nizamut, in cases 
where the sessions judge differs from the opinion of 
the Mohammedan ie officer. As in civil matters, 
monthly abstracts of all trials are laid before the 
judges of the court sitting together, when the pro- 
ceedings of the sessions judges are reviewed. In 
sentences of acquittal which may be disapproved, 
though the Nizamut cannot interfere so as to affect 
the sentence, the judge is admonished. 

“« Revenue Commissioners and Board of Revenue. 


imprisonment in lien of corporal punishment. <A reduc- 
tion in the terms of imprisonment has been repeatedly 
urged upon the government of India by the home 
authorities.’” 

+ ‘The Dusserah is a Hindoe festival continning for ten 
days, which are appropriated to religious ceremonies. The 
Mohurrum is a fast kept by Mobammedans in commemo- 
ration of the death of TLossein and Hassein, the two 
sons of Ali by his cousin Fatima, the danghter of Mo- 
hammed.”’ 

§ ‘If the judges of tbe Nizamut concur in the verdict of 
the lower court, and the prisoner be considered deserving 
of a higher degree of punishment than could be awarded 
by the sessions judge, he may he sentenced to suffer death, 
or to undergo imprisonment for twenty-one years; but if 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, then transportation 
for life, either to the penal settlements of Singapore, 
Penang, or Malacea, the Tenasserim provinces, Arracan, 
or Aden, would be substituted; but no native of India 
can be transported to New South Walea or the adjacent 
islands.” 


| MODE OF ADMINISTERING JUSTICE IN INDIA, 


—In Bengal and the North-Western Provinces there 
are revenue commissianers, n class of oflicers superior 
to collectors, each of whom has authority extending 
over a division eomprising several calleetorates ; his 
duty being that of watching the proceedings of the 
colleetors therein, nnd ascertaining that in every 
respect they nre regulur and consistent with just 
principles of administration. 

“All mutters relating to the settlement, eolleetion, 
and administration af the revenue, ultimately fall 
under the superintendence and control of n Koard of 
Revenue, whieh exereises a general supervision over 
the proceedings of commissioners nnd collectors. 
Some arrangements, not dissimilar, exist for the like 
purposes under the other presidencies. Appointments 
to the Revenue Bonrd, and also to the office of revenuc 
commissioner, are made hy sclection from civil ser- 
vants employed in the revenue department.” 

Yhe average period of service of the Bengal civil 
servants is stated to he—Judges, Sudder Court, Cal- 
cutta, 3; members of Board of Revenne, 30; secre- 
taries to supreme government, 25; magistrates and 
collectors, 18 to 26; magistrates, 7 to 19 years; other 
grades varying in proportion. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE.—Within the limits 
of the cities of Cnlcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
there are supreme courts of judicature, vested with 
all the powers of the courts at Westminster, and 
presided over by chief and puisne judges nominated 
from the British bar. In these courts, trial by jury 
takes place; in civil und eriminal cases, the law ad- 
ministered is in conformity with that of England, 
and there isa regular “bar” and solicitors. Beyond 
the limits of the three principal cities there are 
“compnny’s courts,” viz., at each presidency a 
supreme civil and a supreme criminal court; the 
former heing one of appeal from numerous zillah 
or district courts, of which there are in Bengal, 32; 
in the N. W. Provinees, 21; in Madras, 20; in 
Bombay, 8. The European judges who preside in 
the company’s courts are not educated for the “ har.” 
There is no jury to assist in deciding on the frets of 
a case; the ee is a compound of Hindoo, Moham- 
medan, and Iénglish principles, and a deeision rests 
with the varying feelings and prejudices of the judge. 
This great defect will, it is expeeted, be corrected. 


Original Suits decided on Merits. 


Appeal Suits. 


Civil justice is now almost wholly dispensed by 
native judges, styled Principal Sudiler Aumeens, | 
Sudder Aumeens, and Moonsiffs. The first-named | 
nre divided, in Bengal, into two classes, who receive | 
cach £720 and £180 perannum. Sudder Aumcens 
reecive £300, and Moonsifls £100 to £200 per 
annum.* ‘Their functions are thus officially de- 
serihed :—“ The jurisdiction of the two lower grades 
is limited to suits in whieh the matter in dispute 
uocs not execed a certain value, the limit being of 
eourse higher in regard to the upper of these two | 
grades than to the inferior. ‘Yo the jurisdiction of 
the highest native judge there is no such limit. ‘To 
these different classes of native judges is entrusted , 
the original cognizanee of all civil suits; and no 
person, whether British or native, is exempt from 
their jurisdietion. 

“The first grade of native judges (Principal Sudder 
Aumeens) may sit in appeal from the deerees of the 
two inferior courts; and as the law, exeept in spe- 
ein] cases, allows but one trial and one appeal, the 
power of final decision in by far the larger number 
of snits rests with native judges.t 

“ Further, suits wherein the amount in dispute ex- 
ceeds £500 may be tried either by the Hrincipal 
Sudder Aumeen or by the European zillah judge, if | 
he so please, But in cither case an appeal lies only | 
to the highest eompany’s court, the Sudder Adaw- 
lut.~ ere then the native judge exereises the same 
extent of jurisdietion as the European funetionary. | 
Native and British qualification and integrity are | 
placed on the same level. The suits now entrusted | 
to n head native judge were confided, before tne ' 
passing of Act No. 25 of 1837, to no officer below a | 
Kuropean provineial judge. 

“The number of appeais affords evidence of the 
feeling of the people in respect to the administra- | 
tion of the law. The number affirmed and reversed 
is evidence of the qualifieations, intelleetual and 
moral, of the native funetionaries as estimated by 
their superiors. The proportion of appeals to origi- 
nal deeisions in the suits disposed of in the N. W. 
Provinces, for seven years, is about fifteen per cent. ; 
the proportion of decisions reversed in the original 
suits is lige more than four per cent., as shown in | 


the following table :— 


Proportion of | 


NO —— eS SS Ee Reversals. Reverses to 
By Zillah Judges.| By Native Judges| By Europ. Judges By Native Judges Original Suits. 
1843 31 39,181 4,505 3,088 2,308 5} per ecnt. 
1814 17 40,213 4,397 2,902 9,020 ca | 
1845 10 40,579 3,980 2,809 1,895 4. hC,, 
18-6 3 41,775 3,900 2,392 1,C76 4 a 
1847 8 43,169 3,608 2.559 1,673 3, 
1S48 ll 41,540 oie 2,916 1,736 + — 
1849 20 44,933 3,802 3,674 2,042 tho, 


* Mr. Edward Thoruton, in reference to these salaries, 
says—‘‘ Tf the value of mouey be estimated by the wages 
of labour in the two countries, it would appear that its 
worth is about seven times greater in India than in England. 
The rate of wages issued to 2,000 men employed on the 
Calcutta and Bombay mail-road is three rupees, or 6s. per 
month each; and assuming the rate of wages in England 
at 10s. per week, #24 in India is equal to £168 in 
Eogland.” 

+ ‘A. sues B. for a debt of £10. The suit is instituted 
in the Moonsiff's court, and conducted by a vakeel or 
pleader. The pleadings and motions may be submitted 
in writing, the pleader merely examining the witnesses, or 
he may have recourse also to oral pleading. The judge is 
required by law to record bis decision, and the reasons for 


it, upon the face of his decree. The dissatisfied party 
may appeal from the decision to the European judge of 
the district, who either hears the appeal himself, or refers 
it to his Principal Sudder Aumcen. The decision in either 
case is final, except upon a point of law, when a special 
appeal lies to the Court of Sudder Adawlnt ; thus the subor- 
dinate courts’ proceedings are brought under supervision.” 

+ '* The course of proceeding in such cases is as follows :— 
C. sues D. for £1,000. The suit must be instituted in 
the court of the head native judge; and if not withdrawn 
by the European judge of tbe district, it is tried by the 
native judge. The appeal in either case lies to the Sudder 
Adawlut, from whose decision, however, there is an appeal 
to the Queen in council, in all cases where the value in 
dispute amounts to £1,000.” 
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“By a more recent enactment, natives of India are 
eligible to the office of deputy magistrate. They 
are competent in that capacity to exercise the powers 
of the European covenanted assistant, and even 
under orders of the local government, the full powers 
of magistrate. When entrusted with the latter, their 
power of punishment extends to three years’ im- 
prisonment, and they are also competent, in eases of 
assault and trespass committed by Europeans on 
natives, to inflict a fine to the extent of 500 rupees, 
and to imprison for the period of two months, if the 
fine be not paid. Natives are frequently invested 
with full powers of magistrates. 

‘Native deputy collectors are subordinate to the 
European collectors, but they are competent to 
transact any of the duties of the collector. Their 
proceedings are recorded in their own names, and 
on their own responsibility. 

“The selection and promotion of native judicial 
functionaries are regulated as follows :—Vakcels or 
pleaders, before obtaining diplomas, must have 

assed an examination before a committee, consist- 
ing of the European revenue commissioner, the 
European judge of the district, the Principal Sudder 
Aumeen, the principal of the college or other educa- 
tional establishment at the station, and such other 
officers as may be appointed by the government. 

“The examination may be presumed to be of 
stringent character, from the following results :— 
In 1852, at Agra, twenty-seven candidates presented 
themselves for examination,—none passed. At Ba- 
reilly, forty-eight candidates, of whom two passed. 
At Benares, seventy-two, of whom four passed. The 
Moonsiffs (the lowest grade of native judges) are 
selected from the vakeels, and appointed by the 
Court of Sudder Adawlut. The Sudder Aumeens 
are selected from the Moonsiff class by the Sudder 
Adawlut, and appointed by the government. The 
Principal Sudder Aumeens are selected from the 
class of Sudder Aumeens, and appointed by the goy- 
ernment. The service is one of gradation, but not 
of seniority, the superior ranks being filled up by the 
most efficient men of the inferior.”* 

A reform is needed in this important section of 
our civil government of India, Dy the Charter Act 
of 1833-4, it was intended to remedy the defect; 
and it was mainly with this object that a distin- 
guished person (T. B. Macaulay) was then nominated 
fourth member of the council of India. Indian law 
commissioners (T. B. Macaulay, Macleod, Ander- 
son, and Millett) were subsequently appointed, and 
in June, 1835, laid before the governor-general a 
draft penal code to be applied to all India; and in 
October, 1847, it was finally printed for distribu- 
tion, examination, and discussion at home and 
abroad. The code contains twenty-six chapters, 
with notes on each, occupies 124 folio pages, and is 
undoubtedly a philosophical production. The prin- 
cipal sections refer to offences against, or in relation 
to, the state, army and navy, public tranquillity, 
government scrvants, justice, revenue, coin, weights 


* Statistical Papers relating to India, laid before par- 
liament by FE. 1. Cy., 1853. 

t Parl. Papers, No. 673—Commons ; 3rd August, 1838. 

ft In 1761, there were cighteen battalions of native 
infantry, perhaps abont 15,000 men. In 1765, Clive 
fonnd the army of Hengal (the principal forces) con- 
sisted of four companies of artillery, a troop of lussars, 
about 1,200 irregular cavalry, twenty-four companies of 
European infantry, and nineteen battalions of sepoys, 
with a due proportion of Eurapean officers. The aggre. 


and measures, public health, safety and convenience, 
religion and caste, the press, offences against the 
human body, property and property marks, docn- 
ments, illegal pursuit of legal rights, criminal breach 
of service contracts, marriage, defamation, criminal 
intimidation, insult and annoyance, abetment and 
punishment.t This code has been much criticised; 
but nothing has been done towards carrying it into 
effect, or amending its provisions. 

AxGLo-InpIaAn AnMy.—It is usually said, that 
the tenure of British power in India is held by the 
“sword :” this tenure is, however, changing into one 
of ‘ opinion,” z.e., a conviction of the justice, bonesty, 
and advantage of our rule; it will, however, require 
many years before the latter be fully acknowledged, 
and before the motley, unsettled, and in many parts 
turbulent people subjected to our sway, can be left 
to the simple administration of a purely civil gov- 
ernment. The army of India (as was recently that 
of Ireland) must be considered a police force for the 
preservation of internal tranquillity, and, by means 
of its well-educated 6,000 European officers, as an 
efficient means of promoting the civilisation of the 
people. 

The formation of a body of armed men had its 
origin in the necessity of protecting factories in 
which valuable goods were stored, after the munner 
previously adopted by the Portuguese, and their 
predecessors (the Arabs) on the coasts of Asia and 
of Africa. When once a selected class are set apart, 
with weapons in their hands, to protect the lives and 
property of others, discipline becomes imperative, 
and for this purpose a few Europeans were sent from 
England. In 1747, an act of parliament provided 
for the regulation of the E.I. soldiers; and in 1754, 
articles of war, comprised in fifteen sections, were 
founded on the above act, and promulgated * for 
the better government of the officers and soldiers in 
the service of the company of merchants trading in 
the East Indies.” Dupleix organised a brigade, 
with French officers; the English, in self-defence, 
did the same. Hiindoo and Mohammedan rulers 
sought the aid of foreign mercenaries, and assigned 
territorial revenues for their support; interference 
with the disputes of native states created the neces- 
sity for more troops; Hindoos and Moslems were 
ready to enlist under French or English banners, 
and made good soldiers; they fonght against each 
other, irrespective of caste or creed,—were faithful 
and attached to their European leaders; and, in due 
process of time, an Anglo-Indian standing army was 
formed and brigaded (sce p. 304), which grew from 
year to year, until it has now attained the following 
proportions:—-Aggregate strength of the Indian 
army in 1851, 289,525: component parts—Qucen’s 
regiments—five of dragoons, twenty-four of infan- 
try = 29,480 men; KE. I. Cy’s. European infantry, 
six regiments = 6,266 men; company’s artillery, 
16,440, divided into European horse and foot, and 
native foot or Golundanze; engineers, or sappers and 
miners, 2,569, Natives—cavalry, regular, twenty-one 
gate strength of the Anglo-Indian army, in 1799, was— 
Bengal, 53,140, including 7,280 Europeans; Madras, 
48,839, including 10,157 Europeans; Bombay, 22,761, 
including 4,713 Europeans: total, 124,740; of these, 
22,150 were Europeans. The above comprised—of her 
Majesty's troops, dragoons, four; infantry, eighteen— 
regiments. In May, 1804, the number of her Majesty’s 
troops serving in India, was—cavalry, 2,072; infantry, 
9,911 = 11,983. The number of troops has varied from 
time to time, aeeording to the exigencies of war. 
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regiments == 10,186; irregulars, thirty-four eorps = 
21,131; infantry regular regiments, 156 = 147,711; 
ditto irregular regiments, 53 — 39,613; veterans, or 
native invalid eorps for garrison duties, :1,124 men. 
Among the natives, Eel rion of Mohammedans to 
natives, one to four. Mnropean commissioned offi- 


cers, 5,112; warrant ditto, 215. Medical establish- 
ment—Ii. doetors, 824; native ditto, 652; apothe- 
caries, &e., 287, Aggregate cost per annum, about 
£10,000,000. The army of each presidency is kept 
distinet under the governors and couneils, but all un- 
der the control of the governor-general and council. 


Land Forees tn 1851.° 


i 
KMuropcan War- 


Murepean : Native Com., 
In India. Cuambehonall || Sane Gay slags Non-Com., and Total. 
Orcs Com. and Rank Teenie andes 
: and Fite. See nal 
Queen’s troops . F . A ‘ 896 25,930 ~ 26,826 
Company's troops, European . F 588 14,061 _— 11,619 
on oh INGE og 8,044 3,122 233,699 240,465 
Wel o 6 4 6 5 9% 5,128 43,113 283,699 281,940 
Punjab subsidiary troops and contingents : 

from native states . * : : A eS ae 30,882 31,004 
Poliee, militarily organised 35 _~ 24,015 24,050 
Grand total 5,2494 43,149 | 288,596 336,994 


The company’s European and native troops are 
under the discipline of articles of war granted by 
parliament; the officers hold commissions under the 
sign-manual of the Queen, and have been recently 
authorised to rank in England on the same footing 
as JI.M. troops of the line. The eompany is em- 
powered to employ in India 20,000 Enropean sol- 
diers, irrespective of the Quecn’s troops, but not to 
have at one time in Britain more than 4,000 men. 

The sepoys of the Indian army consist of men of 
all eastes and ereeds: the Bengal troops, which are 
eonsidered the highest caste, are reeruited princi- 
pally from Oude, Rajpootana, and the N. W. Pro- 
vinees (a mixture of Hindoos and Mussulmen); the 
men are hardy, bold, powerful—good materials for sol- 
diers: the Bombay force has its reernits from Oude, 
Decean, Conean, &e. Hindoo, Moslem, Jew, and 
Portuguese, all contribute to make hardy, efficient 
troops, who will dig trenches (to whieh the Bengal 
soldiers object), and fight in them with as much 
courage as the Rajpoots. The Madras, like the 
Bombay troops, are termed “low caste,” but quite 
equal to their peuiyects in any other part of India. 
‘Jt is said that the Bengal troops do not stand being 
“knocked about,” or, in other words, “rough” it so 
well as the other divisions. In the Punjab force there 
are now many Seik soldiers. The pay and advantages 
of the three presidencies have been equalised: the 
sepoys get a higher and more certain remuneration 
than is known in any other oriental service; and a 
seale of pensions is fixed adequate to native wants. 
The period of enlistment is fifteen years: no hounty 


* [Touse of Commons’ Return, 17th April, 1855. 

7 In 1760, the number of Enropean officers in the 
Tengal army was sixty; viz., nineteen captains, twenty- 
six lientenants, and fifteen ensigns. 

t As an illustration of the fairness with whieh the 
appointments are made, the following case may he cited. 
Sir llenry Willock, with commendable public spirit, placed 
a nomination to Addiscomb at the disposal of the Kensing- 
ton Free Grammar School. Several youths started for the 
prize; it was given, aftera hard contest, to a friendless youth 
whose competitors were all seniors to himself, and several 
of them possessed of family connections. The Jad went to 
Addiscomb, and determined to stand for an engineer ap- 
pointment: he worked hard night as well as day, knew 
no vaeation, and soon outstripped cadets of older stand- 
ing than himself; the second year he obtained the honour 
of the corporal's sword, and the third year, after a neck- 


is paid; the service being popular, there is always 
abundant offers of recruits. 

The artillery, horse and foot, is unrivalled hy that 
of any European power, save in its draught cattle; 
bullocks and elephants being still partially employed 
for the siege or field artillery, which number about 
400 guns. ‘There are five brigades of horse artillery ; 
twelve battalions of European foot artillery; and six 
battalions of native foot artillery. The borse artil- 
lery is considered the “ crack” corps of the Anglo- 
Indian army. Its cadets at Addiscomb rank next to 
the engineers, the prize for whieh is obtained by 
those who attain the highest position after three 
years’ hard study and competition;{ the young 
engineers are subsequently instrueted for a year at 
Chatham, along with the royal engineers, and are also 
required to possess a knowledge of the civil branch 
of their profession. Their pay and advantages are 
higher than those of the artillery, and their ser- 
vices much in request for the development of the 
resources of the country. 


The eavalry is divided into two departments—the | 
regular and irregular; ihe latter term being given | 


to those eorps where the trooper provides and feeds 
his own horse, and supplies his arms and equip- 
ments, for which he receives an allowance from the 
government of twenty rupees = 40s. a-month ;§ in 
the regulars, the state provides the horse, arms, and 
clothing, and gives the soldier pay and batta for his 
subsistenee—about nine rupees == 18s, a-month. 
There are also regular and irregular infantry re- 
giments, the difference consisting chiefly in the former 


and-neck struggle, reached the goal, and became Lieu- 
tenant Julins George Medley, of the Bengal engineers. 
He is now in a high and responsible position in the 
Punjab, a credit to the service, and a honour to his 
respected parent, the late William Medley, the eminent 
banker and finaneier, to whose generous and patriotic 
spirit several of the best of our monetary institutions 
(such as the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the Bonk of 
British Narth America) owe their origin. 

§ The irregulars, whose numbers have recently been 
increased by the addition of twenty-eight regiments, 
making altogether 21,000 men, are very useful. Ca- 
valry thus formed are not half the expense of a 
regular corps; the service is liked, the discipline is not 
strict—(it may be termed ‘ free and easy’’)—there are 
more native and fewer European officers, and the men can 
march without baggage at a moment’s warning, 
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always receiving half a hatta (3s. a-month), which is 
only allowed to the latter when on service or escort 
duty. This, however, is very often, as the transmis. 
sion of treasure from one part of India to another 
gives employment annually to about 30,000 soldiers. 
In tbe Punjab several Seik and other local corps 
have been organised since the disbandment of our 
former antagonists: among them is one called the 
Guide corps; it consists of hoth cavalry and in- 
fantry, officered by Europeans. Most of the wild or 
warlike tribes in Upper India are represented in its 
ranks; the men unite all the requisites of regular 
troops with the best qualities of guides and spies,— 
thus combining intelligence andsagacity with courage, 
endurance, soldierly bearing, and a presence of mind 
which rarely fails in solitary danger and in trying 
situations. Men habituated from childhood to war 
and the chase, and inured to all the dangers of a 
wild and mountainous border, are freely admitted 
into its ranks. ‘To whatever part of Upper India the 
corps may he marched, it can furnish guides con- 
versant with the features of the country and the 
dialect of the people: it is thus calculated to be of 
the most essential service in the quartermaster- 
general’s department, as intelligencers and in the 
escort of reconnoitring officers.* This excellent 
force was raised in 1846, at the suggestion of Colonel 
Hf. M. Lawrence, and was of great use in the second 
Seik war, and on other occasions. The corps has 
been recently augmented to S00 men, who receive 
rather higher pay than the ordinary soldiers. 
Promotion is slow in the Indian army. In Jan- 
vary, 1844, the Bengal artillery had ten colonels, 
whose period of service ranged from forty to fifty- 
three years; ten lieutenant-colonels, thirty-five to 
thirty-nine years; ten majors, thirty-one to thirty- 
five years; captains, eighteen to thirty years: engi- 
neers—four colonels, thirty-three to forty-eight 
years; four lieutenant-colonels, twenty-six to thirty- 
one years; four majors, twenty to twenty-six years; 
captains, fourteen to twenty years. Cavalry—ten 
colonels, twenty-four to forty-eight years; ten lieu- 
tenant-colonels, thirty-five to forty-two years; ten 
majors, twenty-five to thirty-five; captains, eighteen 
to twenty-four years: other ranks in proportion. 
Retirements are effected by the juniors purchasing 
out the seniors; that is, paying them a certain sum 
of money to induce them to retire on the pension 
due to their rank :¢ the money for this purpose is 
procured by loans from the Indian banks, for the 
security of which all officers below the party retiring 
are expected to become bound, or be “sent to 


* Report of Punjab Commissioners, 1851, p. 27. 

+ The buying-out amount varies: a senior eaptain or 
jonior major of the Bombay artillery would receive 
£3,500 to £4,000 for retiring on his pension. 

+ In August, 1782, the Bengal army had reached a 
position to entertain, and subsequently to carry into 
effect, a project for the maintenance of the orphans of 
European officers ; which is still in operation. A fund 
was provided by a monthly contribution, deducted from 
the pay of the several ranks under colonel, viz., subal- 
terns and assistant-surgeons, three; captains and surgeons, 
six; and majors, nine—rupees each. Gavernors and 
Managers were appointed by tbe subscribers, and the 
fonndation laid of one of the most useful institutions in 
the Kast, which promptly and liberally at once received 
the support of the Indian government.—( Original Papers, 
§c.: London, 1784; 8vo. p. 56.) 

§ This experienced officer, whose sanitary measures for 
the health of the troops in the West Indies I noticed in 
the volume containing that section, thus refers to the 


Coventry.” This is said to be one of the canses of 
the pecuniary embarrassments which prevail among 
the juniors of the Indian army: the buying out of old 
officers is, however, deemed cssential to efficiency ; 
and it is proposed to legalise the procedure by act 
of parliament. A liberal spirit pervades all ranks; 
and a handsome provision is made for the children 
of brother-officers who die in India.t 

The Indian commissariat is well managed; the 
troops are continually on the move, well fed, at- 
tended and provided with hospital stores. The ex- 
ecutive of this branch consists of a commissary- 
general, deputy, and joint-deputy ditto, first and 
second-class assistants, &ce.—all Europeans, chosen 
from the company’s European regiments. When 
an army takes the field, there are about three 
registered camp followers to each fighting man. The 
peace establishment of carriage cattle is large: of 
elephants, about 500; of camels, 5,000. Knapsacks, 
of forty pounds each, are carried for the men. A 
subaltern, on the march, is allowed one camel (which 
costs ahout three rupees a-month) to carry his bag- 
gage; other officers, of higher rank, in proportion. 
During war, a doolie or litter, with six bearers, is 
appointed to every twenty Huropeans; among the 
native corps there are two doolies to each company. 
Supplies are procured by tenders and contract. The 
feeding of the troops is excellent; the sepoys get 
two pounds of flour daily. Porter and ale are sent 
out from England for the canteens. Punkahs, to 
keep the air cool, are supplied to the barracks and 
hospitals; regimental libraries are established in 
European corps; and of late years (particularly 
during the command-in-chief of Sir William Gomm)§ 
Jarge barracks, better bedding, improved ventila- 
tion, and plunging baths for daily ablution, have 
been adopted throughout India. By these and 
other judicious measures the mortality has been 
greatly diminished: recently, among European 
troops, it amounts to—for Madras, two; Bombay, 
three and a-half; Bengal, five and a-half—per cent. 
The invalidings are heavy: to keep up 100 soldiers, 
it requires ten annually to supply the decrement 
by death, invaliding, discharges, and staff appoint- 
ments. Each Kuropean soldier costs, when landed 
in India, not less than £100. The entire expense of 
her Majesty’s troops serving in Hindoostan is de- 
frayed from the Indian revenues. The discipline of 
the Anglo-Indian army is excellent,]| the morale 
good, and its efficiency as an armed force has heen 
repeatedly proved. It is said by some, that the 
cordial feeling between the European officer and 


same subject in a recent letter to me from Simla :—‘ With 
regard to improved barrack accommodation for the Eu- 
ropean troops, | may report to you at once very satisfac- 
torily, the government has promptly attended to all my 
representations made to it with this view, and acceded 
invariably ta all my requisitions made upon it in further- 
ance of this most desirable object. Thns the quarters at 
Peshawur, Rawul-Pindee, and Meean Meer, have been 
prepared with all practieable expedition; those of Um- 
balla have been essentially improved ; while at Ferozepoar 
aud Cawnpoor (in healthy sites), an entirely new set of 
barracks have heen recently sanctioned.” 

|| The number of officers dismissed from the service by 
sentence of court-martial, between 1835 and 1857 (in- 
elusive), was—for Bengal, 47; Madras, 45; Bombay, 
16 = 108: which is certainly not a large number among 
four ar five thousand men during seventecn years. 

§ The Anglo-Indian officers are, as a class, superior in 
military knawledge to the junior officers of similar rank 
in the Queen’s service, 
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his men does not now exist in the same degree as it 
did in the times of Clive and Cante, or even at a 
later period; but be this as it may in the regular 
regiments, there must be a considerable degree of 
attachment still prevailing in the “irregulars,” where 
the few officers are so intimately dependent on the 
feelings of the men for their military suecess. 

he nature of the climate, which renders the 
luxuries of the temperate zone absolute ncecssaries,— 
the hahits and caste of the peaple, which require 
several men to do the work that one would perform 
in Kurope, and the wear and tear of life, make the 
Anglo-Indian army a heavy expense on the revenue. 
The following shows the comparative cost of a regi- 
ment of each arm of the service in India, Queen’s 
and Company’s:*—-Her Majesty’s dragoons, eight 
troops—701 non-commissioned and rank and file, 
£79,680; native eavalry, six troops—500 native 
commissioned, non-commissioned, and rank and file, 
£31,840; brigade of horse artillery, consisting of 
three Europenn troops and one native—341 Kuro- 
pean non-commissioned and rank and file, and 218 
native commissioned, non-commissioned, and rank 
and file, including gun Lasears, £59,310; battalion 
of Kuropean fnot artillery, consisting of four com- 
panies—336 European non-commissioned and rank 
and file, and 140 native commissioned and rank and 
file, gun Lascars, £31,020; battalion of native foot 
artillery, six companies—630 native commissioned, 
non-commissioned, and rank and file, £29,330; regi- 
ment of her Majesty’s infantry, nine companies— 
1,068 non-commissioned and rank and file, £61,120; 
regiment of company’s European infantry, ten com- 
panies—970 non-commissioned and rank and file, 
£52,380; regiment of native infantry, ten eompanies 
—1,160 native commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
rank and file, £25,670; regiment of irregular cavalry, 
of six ressalahs—5S84 native commissioned, non-com- 
missioned, and rank and file, £18,770; regiment of 
local infantry, of ten eompanies—940 native commis- 
sioned, non-eommissioned, and rank and file, £13,700. 

In 1851, the total eharges (including military 
buildings) of 289,529 soldiers, Europeans and na- 
tives, was £10,180,615, or £35 per head. ‘The dis- 
tribution of cost for the year 1849-50, whieh differs 
but slightly from that of the year 1851, is thus 
shown :—Her Majesty’s cavalry, £188,651; her Ma- 
jesty’s infantry, £771,148; engineers, £76,104; 
artillery, European and native, H. E.1.C., £576,318; 
regular native eavalry, £179,075; irregular, £728,247; 
company’s Europeans, £175,954; regular native in- 
fantry, £2,850,054; irregular, £431,857; veterans, 
£128,257; medical department, £142,038; ordnance, 
£151,513; staff, £115,862; commissariat, £1,248,986; 
buildings and miscellaneous, £1,701,562. Grand 
total, £10,098,926. 

Taking the number of the Anglo-Indian army, 
regulars and irregulars, at 330,000, of whom about 
50,000 are Europeans, or one Englishman to about 
six natives, it cannot be considered a large force for 
the maintenance of peace, and the protection of a 
country which extends 18,000 miles from north to 


* Parliamentary Evidence, 14th December, 1852, p. 9, 
of P. Melvill, the experienced chief of military dept. 

+ I do not take into aceount the irregular troops in the 
service of native states; they are very iueffectivc, unless 
when disciplined by English officers. 

t Officers on furlough 30th April, 1851.—Military, 
private affairs, 146; sick ccrtificate, 542 = 688. Medi- 
cal, private affairs, 18; sick certificate, 93 = 111: total, 


| 799. These figures do not include colonels of regiments, 


south and from cast to west, and comprises a popu- 
lation of about 200,000,000, of whom, not long 
since, ten mcn at least in every hundred were 
armed, and most engaged in some internecine 
strife, but now all subjected to the dominant sway 
of one power. Add to these considcrations a land 
frontier of 4,500 miles, and the necessity of being at 
alt times ready to repel invasion, and to preserve 
the mnss of the people from plunder, and we may 
not be surprised at the extent, but at the smallness 
of the force employed on an area of about 1,509,000 
sq. ™m.: the result shows one soldier to about 600f 
inhabitants; whereas, in France, there is one soldicr 
to seventy inhabitants; Austria, one to seventy-two; 
Russia, one to sixty; Prussia, one to fifty-six. In 
most of the old civilised countries of Murope, the 
standing armies, in preportion to the population, are 
ten times larger than ee of India. The garrison 
in and around Paris exceeds in number that of the 
European troops in all India. 

The number of officers removed from regimental, 
and employed in civil and on detached duties, is 
large. 


tenants, 400; eornets and ensigns, 29 = 1,010.f The 
enmplement of regimental officers in 1851, con- 
sisted—European infantry, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, twelve captains, twenty 


n 1851, it consisted of—colonels, 37; lieu- | 
tenant-colonels, 47; majors, 48; captains, 479; lieu- | 


lieutenants, and ten ensigns; native infantry, one | 


eolonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, six cap- 
tains, ten lieutenants, and five ensigns; cavalry, one 
eolonel, one lieutenant-eolonel, one major, six cap- 
tains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns. 

It would seem advisable to organise an Indian 
staff corps—a civil department of the army—of a 
strength in accordance, from time to time, with the 
necessities of government. 
tion, and moral training, under military surveillance, 
where the Christian principles predominate, is an 
effective school for preparing young and intelligent 
men for the exercise of their powers on a large 
scale. At present, owing to the want of civilians, the 
government is allowed to drain off one-third of the 
officers of the line; military men are extensively em- 
ployed in politieal duties, and the regiments are 
denuded of their officers toan extent which often 
seriously damages the efficiency of the corps. Double 
the number of officers might be appointed to each 
regiment, and after they had passed examination in 
the native languages, and had served three years in 
regimental duties (ss now prescribed). the option 
should be given of retiring from the military to the 
civil branch of the army, or for employment as magis- 
trates, superintendents, electric telegraph, geological 
surveys, and in other functions, for which peculiar 
talents might qualify. 

IxpIan Navy.—There is a small maritime force 
under this designation, consisting of about tbirty- 
three sailing and steam-vessels, which have rendered 
good service in the Persian Gulf during the China 
war, and in surveys of the Indian coasts and havens. 
The steamers are now chietly employed as post-office 


of whom tbe number on furlough, in 1851, was—Bengal, 
70; Madras, 50; Bombay, 29: total, 149. Number of 


A good discipline, educa- | 


officers of each army employed, in 1951, on detached | 


service, citil and political and mitizary respectirely.— 
Bengal, civil and political, 151; military, 43U. Madras, 
civil and political, 44; military, 208. Bombay, civil aod 
political, 42; military, 165. Officers of engineers not 
included. A corps of civil engineers, trained for Indian 
service, would be useful. 
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packets between Bombay, Aden, and Suez. A few 
of these are of large burthen; the vessels are well 
armed, manned with Europeans and Lascars, and 
altogether thus officered:—One commodore, eight 
captains, sixteen commanders, sixty-eight lieute- 
nants, 110 mates and midshipinen, fourteen pursers, 
and twelve captains’ clerks: a surgeon, detached 
from the army, is placed on board the larger-sized 
vessels, The pay is good. Commodore, £259 a- 
month, with an official residence ; post-captains, £80 
to £90; commanders, £50 to £70; lieutenants, £12 
to £15 (and £2 5s, a-‘month table money while 
afloat); pursers, £25 to £30; clerks, £5—a-month. 
Retiring pensions, after twenty-two years’ service 
—captains, £260; commanders, £290; lieutenants 
and pursers, £190—per annum. The above ranks 
retiring from ill-health, after ten years’ service, 
£200, £170, and £125 per annum. In 1852, there 
were fifty-three officers on retired list and nine on fur- 
lough. ‘There is an excellent pilot establishment, main- 
tained by government, at the Sand Heads, off the en- 
trance of the Hooghly river, where it is much needed. 

SUBSIDIARY AND PROTECTED STATES AND PEN- 
SIONARIES.—At pp. 5—12 will be found a tabular 
view of the states of India not under our immediate 


| government, with their area, population, soldiery, and 


revenue. The British relations with protected states 
are entrusted to officers selected from either the civil 
or military services, according to their abilities, and 
denominated Residents, Governor-general’s Agents, 
or Commissioners, as the case may be: at the larger 


| political agencies there are European assistants to the 


Residents, who have, in some cases, charge of deposed 
princes. Practically speaking, the “ Resident” is, or 
ought to be, a check on the native ruler when he does 
ill; a guide and supporter when he does well. Civil 
independence, with military superiority, is in reality 
a pullity; and although the Resident does not inter- 
fere, except in extreme cases, with the general admin- 
istration of affairs, he expects to be consulted in the 
selection of a minister of state; and a system, founded 
on precedent, has grown to have almost the force of 
law, though a wide discretion is necessarily left to the 


British functionaries, who have, by remonstrance 
and persuasion, rather than by direct interference, 
put down, in several states, suétec, infanticide, and 
other inhumanities. This system, which answered 
well at an earlier stage of our dominion, has now 
nearly outgrown the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. Power in the chief, without responsibility, 
has worked ill for the subject: relieved from external 
danger in war, and from interna] rebellion caused 
by misgovernment,—indolence, sensuality, and crime 
found full scope ; and we have been obliged to assume 
the duties of lord paramount where princes have 
died without heirs, or where it became a positive 
obligation to prevent the misery and ruin of the 
people of an entire kingdom. 

The stipendiaries who receive annually political 
payments from the British government, are thus 
stated :*—The King of Delhi (a lineal descendant of 


the Mogul emperors, but now totally divested of | 


power), £150,000; Nabob of Bengal (a descendant of 
Meer Jaffier—see p. 291), £160,000; families of 
former Nabobs, £90,000; Nabob of the Carnatic (a 
descendant of a former Mohammedan viceroy), 
£116,540; families of former Nabobs of Carnatic, 
£90,000; Rajah of Vanjore (descendant of a petty 
military chief), £118,350; Rajah of Benares (a de- 
posed Zemindar), £14,300; families of Hyder and 
Tippoo (hoth usurpers—see pp. 316~17—and bitter 
enemies of the English), £63,954; Rajal:s of Malabar, 
£25,000; Bajee Rao (deposed Peishwa), £80,000; 
others of Peishwa’s family, £135,000; various allow- 
ances, including political pensions, compensations, 
&e. £443,140: total, £1,486,284. It would cer- 
tainly seem advisable to exercise some surveillance 
over the recipients of these large sums: most of 
them are usurpers and upstarts of yesterday, and 
really have no claim to these extravagant pensions; 
the more so, as in several cases these large annui- 
tants avail themselves of the means thus provided to 
bad lives of debauchery and idleness, pernicious to 
themselves and to al] around. The main plea for the 
continuance of the pensions is the large families and 
harems of the stipendiaries, 


CHAPTER VI. 


FINANCE—INCOME AND EXPENDITURE—INDIAN DEBT—MONETARY SYSTEM. 


| Durine the early periods of our intercourse with 


India, the profits derived from commerce mainly 
furnished the means for maintaining the necessary 
establishments. After the acquisition of Bengal 
(1765), an income was derived from land, customs, 


* Modern India; by G. Campbell, B.C.S.: p. 150. 

+ The oppressive taxes levied by the Mohammedans 
have been abolished, including the inland transit dues. 
Among the exactions during the Mogul rule, which are 
not now collceted, the following may be enumerated :— 
Jesych, or capitation tax, paid by Hindoos or other ‘ in- 
fidels 5’? sneer behry, port duties (probably similar to our 
custom duties); kerrea, exaction from each person of a 
multitude assembled to perform a religious ceremony ; 
gaushemary, on oxen; sirderukhty, on every tree; peish- 
cush, presents; feruk-aksam-peesheh, poll-tax collected 
from every workroans deroghaneh (police); teeseeldary 


and such other sources as contributed to fill the ex- 
chequer of our Mohammedan predccessors.t Subse- 
quent additions of territory furnished revenue to 
defray the charges attendant thereon: and thus, 
from time to time, the finances were enlarged. 


(subordinate colleetor); foledery (money-trier), taxes 
made for those officers of government; wejeh heryeh, 
lodging charges for the above officers; Aheryteh, for 
money-bage; serafy, for trying and exchanging money ; 
hassil baazar, market dues; nekays, tax on the sale of 
cattle, and on hemp, blankets, oil, and raw hides; also on 
measuring and weighing, and for killing cattle, dressing 
hides, sawing timber, and playing at dice ; rahdary, or pass- 
port; pug, a kind of pall-tax on salt, spirituous liquors, 
storax, and lime—on fishermen, brokerage, hearths, buyer 
and seller of a house, and other items comprised under the 
term ol serjerjehat.—(Sce Aycen Akbery, for details.) 


REVENUES AND CHARGES OF BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY, 
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Revenues und Indian Charges* (independent of home expenses) of cach Presidency.—At 2s. the Sicea Rupee, 


NENGAL. MADICAS. HOMBAY. 
Years, ne ~ — - 
Revenuc.} Charge. | Surplus, | Revenne. | Charge. | Surplus.) Deficit. | Nevenuc. | Charge. Deficit. 
£ £ £ 2b BS te x £ ts 1S 
181 11,237,195} 8,876,481] 2,860,917) 6,822,164] 6,189,112] 132,752) — 857,050) 1,717,141 $60,064 
WS15 | LLALS, 799) OAS87,G38] 1928161) 6,106,107] 5.261401 = — 155,297 872,016] 1,086,441) 1,111,398 
1816 | 11,967,259) 9,796,974) 2,170,285) 6,860,220] 6,142,553] 217,667,  — 895,692 1,016,118) 1,050,596 
WWl7 | 31,760,552) 10,281,822] 1,187,730] 6,851,307) 6,585,816]  — 154,509] 1,292,820} 1,05) 563,707 
1818 12,899,175] 10,677,014] 1,722,460] 6,961,132} 6,006,120 _ CAL GIs) 1,720,447) 2,497,776 877,239 
1819 | 12,224,220) 10,826,731] 1,307,486] 6,107,005} 6 svsdl4] 418,405] 2.161,370] 3,201,785] 1,043,415 
1820 | 18,518,968) 10,688,139] 2,530,529) 5,108,506] 6,700,166) — 296,960] 2,438,960} 3,299,170 860,210 
S21 | 13,361,261) 10,356,409) 3,001,852) 5,547,028} 5,500,876) 66,192) — 2,883,042] 3,667,332 784,290 
1822 | 14,169,691) 10,317,196] 3,852,495 5,229,202] 356,007;  — 8802447] 4,276,012 202,567 
1823 | 12,950,308) 10,912,710] 2,037,498 6,398 _ 900,092) 2,789,550) 3,261,509 454,959 
1824 | 13,484,740) 12,620,179 864,561! 5,460,742] 6,789,33° _ 348,591) 1,785,216) 3,305,982) 1,620.765 
T825 | 13,121,282) 13,793199 ae 5,714,915] 6,056,967;  — 342,052} 2,262,393) 4,032,988) 1,770,594 
1826 | 14,767,238) 13,405,152] 1,302,086] 5,981,681] 5,631,822) 347,359, — 2,615,549] 4,000,552] 1,882,003 
1827 | 1t,949,713) 13,486,879] 1,457,884) 5,817,838] 6,188,127) — 810,289) 2,479,905} 4,062,566) 1,482,661 
1$28 | 10,126,416) 7,747,884 82 272) 3,671,111] — 79,839] 1,800,311} 2,421,715) 1,121,404 
1829 9,808,279) 7,615,697 or 3,199,283) — 44,215] 1,316,014] 2,318,054) 1,002,010 
1830 9,583,892) 7,310,650 242 3,388,628) 27.131) — 1,304,300] 2,218,637 914,337 
1831 IATAO8H 7,635,974 3,239,261] 82,894) — 1,401,917) 2,060,499 658,582 
1832 9,187,778] 7,687,229 5 _- 204,391] 1,497,309) 2,034,710 637,401 
1833 SSHh241} 7,018,419 25,79% é _ 23,762! 1,600,681) 1,968,045 867 Bot 
1834 9,355,289] 7,822,303) 2,032,986] 3,368,948 351,272) — 1,503,782! 1,908,092) 404,310 
1835 ») 7,085,079] 2,972,288) 3,590,052 759,503) — 1,805,916) 1,963,568 147,622 
1836 6,914,973) 3,318,039) 3,285,117 417,584[ 1,704,213] 1,980,763 276,550 
1837 7,004,451] 2,899,987] 3,512,513 490,675} — 1,649,051} 1,954,950 305,899 
1838 8,070,634) 2,301,792] 3,533,803 451,161) — 1,418,464) 1,910,729 522,265 
1839 8,137,736) 1,123,708] 3,535,875 _— 45,580| 1,445,296] 2,083,222 687,926 
1840 8,918,099 798,111] 3,563,313] 3,352,074) 211,268] — 1,827,922] 1,966,380 138,458 
1841 9,867,408) 1,070,458) 3,593,910) 3,356,993) 236,917] — 1,750,884) 1,995,073 244,189 
1812 ) 10,829,614! 9,931,751 894,863) 3,628,919) 3,380,783] 248,166) — 1,960,683] 1,991,530 30,847 
WS13 | 11,623,933] 10,122,149) 1,101,784] 3,601,997) 3,849,573} 259,421) — 2,046,728] 2,204,121 157.393 
$44 | 11,861,733] 9,575,683) 2,286,050) 3,512,117] 3,479,580] 32,837, — $1,918,607} 2,496,173 677,566 
1845 7 12,174,338) 10,170,220) 2,004,118} 3,989,213) 3,528,598) 65,615) — 2,047,380} 2,669,910 622,530 
1816 | 12,900,254) 10,445,969) 2,154,285] 3,631,922] 3449,61S) 182,304)  — 2,120,824! 2,662,100 541,276 
St7 | 11,947,921] 10,516,089; 1,401,835] 3. 3,373,445] 265,144) — 1,990,395] 2,553,286 562,891 
S18 | 12,083,936) 10,536,367) 1,517,409) 3 8,221,495} 449,740) — 2,475,894] 2,929,620 433,626 
1819 /1[14,243,511) 11,083,435) 3,209,676] 3,543,074] 3,158,378] 404,696, — 2,489,246] 2,999,119 603,873 
1850 | 13,879,966] 10,818 429) 3,061,537) 3,624,015] 3,212,415] 412,600) — 2,744,951] 3,086,460 341,519 
1851 | 13,487,051) 10,970,120) 2,516,961] 3,744,872] 3,244,595) 499,774) — 3,172,777] 3,151,870, T_20,907 
1852 | 14,016,120) 11,289,370) 2,775,750! 3,766,150) 3,307,192] 458,938) — 3,166,157| 3,279,118, 112,561 


* In the ahove statement, from the year 1828, the allowances and assignments payable to aative princes and others 
under treaties (amounting to npwards of a million and a-half per annum), and the charges of collecting the revenue, 
including the cost of the epium and salt (amounting to npwards of two millions and a-half more), have been excluded in 
order te arrive st the real produce of the revenue. 

In the tabular statement, down to the year 1827, the gross revenucs are shown; and the rate of converting tho 
Indian money into sterling is 16 per cent. higher than the rate at present used. 

t The Territorial Payments in England, in 1849-'50 (latest return made up), were :—Dividends to proprietors ef 


East India stock, £629,435; interest on the home bond debt, £173,723 ; purchase and equipment of steam-vessels, and 
varicus expenses connected with steam eommunieation with India, £50,513; her Majesty's government, en account of the 
proportion agreed to be borne by the company ot the amount payable under contract between her Majesty's govern- 
ment and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company for an extended communication with India and China, 
£70,000; transport of troops and stores, deducting freight charged in invoices, £36,418; furlough and retired pay to 
military and marine officers, including off-reckonings, £614,393 ; payments on account ef her Majesty’s troops serving 
in India, £200,000 ; retiring pay to her Majesty’s troops (Aet 4 Geo. TV., c. 71.) including an arrear, £75,000. 

Charges, gencral, comprising :—Board et Commissioners for the Affairs of India’; salaries ef the president and 
officers of the board, ineluding superannuation allowanees granted by warrant of the Crown under Act 53 Geo. IIT., 
eap. 155, sce. 91, £30,523; salaries of the Court of Direetors, £7,600; contingent expenses of the Conrts ef Direeters and 
Proprietors, consisting of repairs to the East India louse, taxes, rates, and tithes. coals, candles, printing, stationery, 
heakbinding, stamps, postage, and various petty charges, £25,829; salarivs and allowances nf the secretaries and officers 
of the Court nf Direetors, dedueting amount applied from the fve fund in part payment thereof, £93,794; annuitants 
and pensioners, including compensation annuities under Act 3 & 4 Will. LV., eap. $5, and payments in commutation 
thereof, £198,199; Maileyhury College, net charge, £9,074; military seminary at Addiscombe, net charge, £4,057. 
Reeruiting charges ; pay of oflicers, non-commissioned officers of recruiting establishments, and of reernits previous to 
embarkation, hounty, elething, arms, and accoutrements, £43,488 ; passage and ontfit of recorder, Prince of Wales' 
Island, Bishop of Madras, aides-de-camps, eliuplains, company’s officers in charge of reeruits, officers in her Majesty's 
service preceeding to join their regiments, aud veluntcers tor the pilot service, Ke, £22,655; charges of the store de- 
partment, articles for use in inspection nf stores, labour, Ke., £5,201; Lord Clive'’s fund, net payment for pensions, &c., 
£36,519 ; law charges, £12,215; cultivation and manufacture of cotton, &c. in India (expenses inenrred in view to the 
improvement of), £547; commission to agents at the outports on realisation of remittances, £260; maintenance of 
lunatics, £6,166; miscellancous—consisting of expenses of overland and ships’ packets, maintenance of natives of India, 
donation to the Bengal Civil und aud to widows’ funds for the home service, donations for services and relief, &c., £7,657. 
Interest paid upon sums deposited by Great Indian Peninsnla Railway Company, £1,722; East Indian Kailway Com- 
pany, £2,953 ; absentee allowances te civil servants of the Indian establishments, £32,383; annnities of the Madras 
Civil Fund of 1818, £15,383 ; retired pay and pensions af persans af the late St. lelana establishment, not chargeable 
ta the Crown, £5,795. The total territorial payments, including inveiee value of political stores (£375,100), and some 
small items not above enumerated, was £2,750,937. 

+ Deticit of £852,217, § Tn this and following years, the receipts and charges of Sinde are included in Bomhay. 

| In this and follawing years, the revenues and charges of the Punjab are included in Beagal. © Surplus. 
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The recetpts for the year 1852-53, were—Land- 
tax, £15.365,000. Sayer (stamps, &c.,on land) and 
abkarree (excise on spirituous liquors), £1,185,000 ; 
moturpha (tax on houses, shops, trades, and pro- 
fessions),* £118,000; salt, £2,421,000; opium, 
£5,088,000; custom or import duties, £1,430,000; 
stamp - duties, £491,000; post-office receipts, 
£200,000; mint ditto, £150,000; tobacco, £63,000, 
tributes and subsidies, £571,000; miscellaneous (com- 
prising arrears of revenue, marine and _ pilotage 
dues), £1,522,000: total gross receipts, £28,.610,000. 

The disbursements for the same year were—In- 
terest on India and home bond debt, £2,503,000; 
charges defrayable in England, viz., dividends to 

roprietors of E. I. stock, £650,000; E. I. House and 
ndia Board establishments, half-pay and pensions, 
stores, &c., £2,697,000; army and military charges, 
£9,803,000; judicial establishments, £2,228,000; 


_Jand revenue collection and charges, £2,010,000; 
| general charges and civil establishments, £1,928,000; 


opium charges and cost of production, £1,370,000 ; 
salt, ditto, £350,000; marine (including Indian navy, 
pilot service, lighthouses, &e.), £376,000; post- 
office, £213,000: enstoms—collecting import duties, 
£189,000 ; mints, £60,000 ; stamps, £32,000 ; mis- 
cellaneous (including sayer, excise, moturpha, public 
works, &c.), £4,223,000: total charges, £27,977,000. 

Tue Inp1an Der requires a brief elucidation: 
it was originally created to meet the temporary 
wants of commerce, and subsequently those of terri- 
fory ; money was borrowed in India, in such emer- 
gencies, at high rates of interest. In April, 1798, 
the debt amounted to £8,500,000;+ of this, £1,300,000 
was at twelve, £4,000,000 at eight, £1,700,000 at 
six—per cent.; the remainder at various lesser rates, 
or not bearing interest. 

In April, 1803, the debt stood at £17,700,000; of 


| which £10,200,000 was at eight, £3,000,000 at ten, 


£600,000 at twelve—per cent ; remainder as above. 
In April, 1804—debt, £21,000,000; of which 
£3,000,000 at ten, £1,200,000 at nine, £12,000,000 
at eight—per cent.; remainder as above. 
In April, 1884—debt (exclusive of home bond), 
£35,090.000; in April, 1850, £47,000,000; in 1855, 


' about £50,000,000. Annual interest of debt, at five 


and four per cent., about £2,000,000. 


There is a home India debt, which has been created 
from time to time to meet deficiencies in remittances 
required for home charges: it now amounts to 
about £2,500,000. 

Proportion of debt due to Europeans and to na- 
tives, in 1834—Europeans, £20,439,870; natives, 
£7,225,360 = £27,665,230. In 1847, Europeans, 
£21,981,447 ; natives,t £12,271,140 = £34,252,587. 

The India debt has been mainly caused by war :§ 
that with the Burmese cost, from 1824 to 1826, at 
least £13,000,000. The debt was augmented by it 
from £26,465,475 to £39,948,488, or £13,500,000. 
During the ten years from 1839-40 to 1848-49 
(which was almost uninterruptedly a period of war- 
fare in Afghanistan, Sinde, the Punjab, and Gwalior), 
the aggregate charges exceeded the revenues of 
India by £15,048,702, showing an annual deficiency 
of £1,500,000. 

There was a xominal reduction of the debt he- 
tween 1830 and 1834, by an alteration of the high 
rates of exchange, previously used, to the rate of two 
shillings the sicea rupee, adopted after the passing 
of the act 3 and + William IV., ch. 85: by this the 
debt appeared reduced from £39,948,488 in 1530, to 
£35,463,483 in 1834. There was a real reduction to 
£29,832,299, between 1834 and 1836, by the applica- 
tion to that purpose of a portion of tea sales and 
other commercial assets, derived from a winding up 
of the mercantile business of the E. I. Cy. The 
progress of the debt bearing interest in India is thus 
shown :— 


Years Value. | Years.| Value. /Years.| Value. 
io 5 se 
1834 | 35,463,483 | 1841 | 32,051,088] 1848 | 43,085,263 
1835 | 33,984,654] 1842 | 34,878,288] 1819 | 44,204,080 
1836 | 29,882,299} 1843 | 36,322,819] 1850 | 46,908,064 
1837 | 30,406,246] 1844 | 37,689,829 | 1851 | 47,999,827 
18388 | 30,249,893] 1845 | 38,627,954 | 1852 | 48,014,244 
1889 | 30,231,162] 1846 | 38,992,734] 1853 | 49,043,526 
1840 | 30,703,778} 1847 | 41,798,087 | 1854 — 


There is in India, as well as in England, a constant 
tendency to increased expenditure. In fifteen years 
the augmentation stood thus :— 


Charges. Debt. 
Years. Total Revenue. 
India. England. India. Home. 
£ £ £ a5 £ 
1834-35 18,650,000 16,680,000 2,160,000 85,460,000 3,523,237 
1849-"50 25,540,000 23,500,000 2,700,000 47,000,000 8,899,500 


This increase has taken place in addition to 
£8,122,530)| appropriated from commercial asscts, 
in 1884, towards liquidation of India debt, and 
£1,788,522 applied to reduction of home bond debt: 
total £9,911,055; and notwithstanding a reduction 
in the interest ef the India debt from six and five 
to five and four per cent. An annual deficit of up- 
wards of a million sterling, for about a quarter of 
a century, does not appear satisfactory, and requires 


* This tax, a relic of the Moslem system, still exists at 
Madras; its abolition is under consideration. 

+ Instead ef giving rupees, which perplex an English 
reader, 1 give the sum, converted into sterling, at 2s. the 
rupee. 

+ Between 1834 and 1846, the sums invested by Indian 
princes in the India debt, has been—Iing of Oude, 
£1,200,000; rajah of Mysoor, £84,000; Bajee Rao, 


not merely vigilance to keep down expenditure, 
but still more, the utmost efforts to raise revenue 
hy increasing the paying capacities of the people. 
Assuming the British India population at 130,000,000, 
and the annual revenue at £28,000,000, the con- 
tribution per head is about fifty-two pence each 
per annum. <A people in prosperous circumstances 
would yield much more than four shillings and four- 
pence each yearly. 


£50,000; rajah of Gurhwal, £10,000; Chimna, Indore, 
£25,000; Pretaup Sing, Tanjore, £6,000. 

§ During the present year (1855), a five per cent. loan 
has been ereated, to be applied solely to the extension of 
public works. In November, 1840, a similar proposition 
was submitted by the author to the FE. 1. Cy. 

|| Of this sum, £2,677,053 constituted the principal of 
the Carnatic debts. 
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The debt due to the IX. I. Cy. is provided for. 
Tn 1831 the sum of £2,000,000 was set apart from the 
eommercial assets of the company to be invested ia 
the Fnglish funds (three percents.),aad to accumulate 
at compound taterest, at forty years (until 1722), in 
order to pay off the 15. 1. Cy’s. stock of £6,000,000,* 
at the rate of £200 for every £100 steck ; making the 
totalamount tu be liquidated in 1874, £12,000,000. In 
May, 1852, the £2,000,000 had increased, by the annual 
reinvestment of three per cent. int., to £3,997,618. 

The tangible commercial property sold under the 
act of 183-1, realised £15,223,180, which was thus 
disposed of :—£8,191,366 towards discharge of In- 
dia debt; £2,218,831 was applied in payment of 
territorial charges in Mngland; £1,788,520 was ap- 
pled in liquidation of part of home hoad debt; 
£2,000,000 was paid into the Bank of England, for 
investment in the funds, to provide a “security 
fund,” at compound interest, for the ultimate re- 
demption of the capital stack of the company 
(£6,000,000) in 1874; £561,600 was applied in com- 
pensations to ship-owners and other persons; and 
the remainder, of £163,135, was retained in Lendon, 
as an available cash balance for the purposes of 
' government in Iadia. The unavailable assets claimed 
~us commercial by the company—viz., the India House 
in Leadenhall-street, one warchouse retained for a 
military store department, and house property in 
India,—the whole, valued at £655,445,—remains in 
the hands ef the company, but applicable to the 
uses of the Indian government.+ 

MonrrTary Sysrem.—Silver is the standard of 
value: the coins in circulation are—the rupee of 
silver, value two shillings; the anna of copper, three- 
halfpence; and the pice, a base metal, whereof 
twelve represent one anna. 

The rupee contains 165 grains of fine silver, and 
fifteen grains of alloy: when silver is worth five 
shillings per ounce, its value is one shilling and ten- 
pence farthing; the average rate of remittance, by 
| hypothecation, from Iadia, has been at the rate of 
one shilling and elevenpence three farthings; bul- 
lion remittances have averaged one shilling and ten- 
pence, four per cent, ever the metallic value of the 
rupee. It is usually converted into sterliag, ap- 
proximatively, for nominal purposes at two shillings. 

Gold coins, termed pagodas and mohurs, are now 
seldom seen. There are no means of ascertaining the 
amount of the circulating medium, in metal or in 
paper: goverament possess no returns on the sub- 
Ject. The quantity of specie (value in rupees) issued 
from the mints, in several years, has been :— 


mr 


Mints, Gold. | Silver. | Copper. 
Rupecs.| Rupees. Rupees. 
Calcutta, 1S47-4S 10,286 | 12,158,939 | 35,116,331] 
Or Is4s-"49 46,980 15,211,480 | 47,724,328 
we ar eal 161,299 | $4,534,529 }116,571,391 
adras, 18:1S—'d3, avg. = ate 
evar y 3,271,189 | 6,159,671 

Bombay, avg. of same a 3 none 
period . 3 RE } Zz. Wats 28 { coined, 


dicta 5 OS 208,565 152,140,835 205,571,721 


Pre 


* This eapital consisted originally, on the union of the 
two companies in 1708, of £3,200,000 (sce p. 230); 
between 1787 and 1789, this sum was increased to 
£4,000,000; from 1789 to 1793, 10 45,000,000; and 
from 1793 to 1810, to £6,000,000. 

t Evid. of Sir J.C, Melvill.—( Par]. Papers; May, 1852.) 

Z An admirable memoir of this distinguished Indian 
Statesman, and selections from his valuable pavers. have 


Pustic Banks IN IxptA.—Until within the last 
few years, there was only one public joint-stock bank 
(Bengal) in India. ‘This institution owed its forma- 
tion, at the commencement of the present century, 
to the financial ability of the late Henry St. George 
Tucker,t{ and was eminently successful. In 1829-50 
1 proposed and assisted at the organisation of tue 
Union Bank of Cateutta. It was svoa taken ont of 
my hands hy the Ieading merchant bankers, who 
used its capital and credit to prop up their insolvent 
firms: it did not, however, prevent their failure for 
£20,000,000 sterling, leaving a dividend of not many 
peace in the pound. The Union Bank held ita 
ground for a few ycars, but it ultimately fell with 
another great crash of Bengal traders, and was thea 
ascertained to have beea, for the last few years of its 
existence, a gigantic swindle. 

In conjunction with Sir Gore Ouscley and other 
friends, I tried to establish in London an Kast India 
3ank, which should act as a medium of remittance 
between Jritain and India. The government and 
several members of the KI. Cy. were favourable, 
but. private interests, connected with individual 
hanking and agency, were too powerful at the 
EI. Touse. A charter offered was clogged with re- 
strictions which would defeat the object in view; 
and after an expenditure of several thousand pounds, 
and five years of untiriag perseverance, the project 
was abandoned, when I went te China, in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, in March, 1844. Since then a local 
bank, formed at Bombay, established a branch in 
Jiondon—has now its head-quarters (Ortental 1) vile) 
there, with branches in India and China, and ap- 
pears to be doing a Jarge and profitable business 
Acting on my suggestions, banks were established 
at Bembay and Madras, on the same governmental 
basis as that of Bengal; their notes being reccived 
as cash by government, and remittance operations 
prohibited. There are now about a dozen public 
banks in India, whase aggregate capital is only 
about £5,000,000: but no returns of their position 
are made to the I. 1. House. There are numerous 
governmental treasuries in different parts of India. 
To meet current expenses, and to provide against 
contingencies, large cash balances are kept there. 
In 1852, the coin ready for emergencies was 
£12,000,000.§ 

The Jlindoos have no joint-stock banks among 
themselves; the shroffs, or money-changers, issue 
hoondees, or bills of exchange, which are negotiable 
according to the credit of the issuer; the leading 
shroffs ia the principal tewns correspond not only 
with their brethren in all parts of Iodia, but also in 
the large cities of Asia, and even at Constantinople: 
by this means important European intelligence was 
wont, before the establishment of communication by 
steam, to be known among the natives in the bazaar 
at Calcutta, long before the government reccived 
official tidings. 


been recently prepared by Mr. J. W. Kaye, who has at- 
tained a high reputation as a biographer. 


§ In June, 1855, the assets of the general treasuries was * 


—Bengal, 15,200,000 rupees; Madras, 2,000,000; Bom- 
bay, 9,200,000 = 26,400,000 rupees, of which 22,200,000 
was in speeie. The assets of each of the three govern- 
mental banks was, in April, 1855—B. Bengal. 27,682,636 
rnpees; 5B. Madras, 6,062,163 rupees; B. Bombay, 
12,077,566 rupees. LExcess ot assets over liabilitics of 
each, 10,863,204 rupees; 2,996,958 rupees; 5,3105480 
rupees. Coin ia these three banks, 10,660,000 rupees. 
Bank notes outstanding, 17,500,000 rupees. Government 
bills and debentures, 6,400,000 rnpees. 


yo 


CHAPTER Vi 


COMMERCE—IMPORTS—EXPORTS—SHIPPING—VALUABLE PRODUCTS—CAPABILITY 
OF GREATLY INCREASED TRAFFIC. 


THE commerce of India has, fer many ages,* been |! was—1811—~12, 600,000 tons; 1851~2, 


deemed of great value; but considering the extent 
and resources of the country, it was net until re- 
cently carried on with England te any large extent. 
In 181112, eur dominion was firmly established in 
Hindeostan, and there was general peace: a cen- 
trast between that year and 1851~’2, will shew its 
pregress in forty years :— 


Total Commerce. 1811-12. | 1851-32. 
Value of merchandise imported 1 aon ooo | 9. on 000 
from the United Kingdom ed) spaune 
Ditto from other countries . 160,000 3,100,000 
Total Imports 1,460,000 | 12,400,000 
Merchandise exported to the = 
United Kingdom . } 1,500,000 | 7,100,000 
Ditto to other countries . 600,000 | 12,700,000 
Total Exports . . 2,109,000 | 19,800,000 


Thus, exclusive of bullien, coin, or treasure, there 
has been, in merchandise alone, an increase of im- 
ports from £1,460,000 to £12,400,000, and of ex- 
ports, frem £2,100,000 te £19,800,000. The treasure 
transit, at the twe periods, has been :—1$11—12—im- 
ported, £230,000; exported, £45,000: 1851-52— 
imported, £5,000,000; exported, £910,000. The 
shipping ef all nations entering at the two perieds, 


* Three hundred years before the Christian era the 
India trade was a tempting prize to Alexander, and it 
continued to be an object of solicitude to Europe and to 
Asia. In 1204, the Venetians, assisted by the soldiers of 
the fourth crusade, obtained possession of Constantinople, 
and retained the occupation for fifty-seven years, mainly by 
the advantages of Indian commerce: these were, in the 13th 
and 1] 5th centuries, transferred to their rivals the Genoese 
(whose colonies extended along the Euxine and towards 
the Caspian), in return for assistance given to the Greeks. 
The Venetians then entered into a treaty with the Mohame 
medans, and conducted their commerce with the East via 
Egypt and the Red Sea. The discovery of a maritime 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, destroyed the over- 
land trade by Egypt and Asia Minor. The construction of 
a ship cana] through the isthmus of Darien, would give a 
fresh stimulus to the commerce of the East. 

+ For many years, great commercial injustice was done 
by England to British India. Jligh, indeed prohibitory, 
duties were laid on its sugar, rum, coffee, &c., to favour 
similar products grown in the West Indies: still worse, we 
compelled the Mindoos to receive cotton and other manu- 
factures from England at nearly nominal duties (two and 
a-half per cent.}, while, at the very same time, fifty per cent. 
were demanded here on any attempt to intreduce the 
cotton goods of India.—(See Commons Parl. Papers; No. 
227, April, 1846; called for, and printed on the motion 
of one of the oldest and most independent members, Ed- 
ward Stillingtleet Cayley, M.P. for N. 2. Yorkshire.) The 
same principle was adopted in silk and other articles; the 
result was the destruction of the finer class of cotton, 
silk, and other manefactures, without adopting the plan 
of Strafford, in Ireland, during the reign of Charics 1.— 
namely, the founding of the lincn trade as a substitute 
for that of woollen, which was extinguished in order to 
appease the English hand-loom weavers. ‘To remedy the 


1,700,000 
tens. 

In 1811, it was gravely asserted hefore parliament, 
by several witnesses, that the trade ef India could 
not be extended ; that it was not pessihle to augment 
the consumption of British manufactures; and that 
the people of Hindeostan had few wants, and little 
to furnish in exchange. The answer ta this is an 
extension from one te nine million worth. Yet the 
trade of India is still only in its infancy; and but 
for the unjust prehibitionst to which for many years 
it was subjected in England, it weuld now prebably 
be double its present value. Assuming the popula- 
tion of all India at 200,000,000, including ahout 
60,000 Europeans, and the exports of our merchan- 
dise at £10,000,000,t there is a consumption of 
only ene shilling’s worth per head. Our exports to 
the United States of America, in 1854, amounted te 
£21,400,000, or, for 25,000,000 inhabitants,§ about 
seventeen shillings per head of the pepulation; to 
Australia, for 700,000 persons, to £12,000,000, or about 
£17 per head during a year of diminished trade. Even 
the negre pepulation in the West Indies, under one 
million in number, take off nearly £2 sterling 
per head of British preduce; and the colenists of 
British America, £5 each yearly. The experts from 
the United Kingdem te India, in the year 1854, 
already, however, equal in amount these sent in 
the same year to France (£8,175,290), Spain 


evil of treating India as a foreign state, J appealed to the 
common sense of the nation, through the public press, 
to a select committee of parliament, by voluminous evi- 
dence, and, aided hy Sir Charles Forbes and other eminent 
merchants, on 11th May, 1842, carried the prineiple of 
the fullowing motion in the General Court of Proprietors 
of the E. 1. Cy., as the sequel of a resolution laid before 
the Court on the previous 22nd December, ‘‘ praying 
that parliament, in the exercise of justice and sound 
policy, will authorise the admission of the produce and 
mannfactures of British India into the ports of the United 
Kingdom, on reciprocal terms with the produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom when imported into British 
India—that East India vessels he entitled to the pri- 
vileges of British shipping, and that the produce of suh- 
sidiary states, whose maritime frontiers we have occupied, 
he treated as that of British India.’’—(See Asiatic Journal 
for January, 1842.) ‘ That in the opinion of this Court, 
the territories under the government of the E. 1. Cy. 
onglit to be treated as integral portions of the British 
empire; and that as a revision of the English tariff is 
now taking place, this Court, in fulfilment of its duty to 
their fellow-subjects in British India, do again petition 
both houses of parliament, praying for a complete recipro- 
city of trade hetween India and England, which, if fully 
and fairly established, will confer mutual and extensive 
benefits on both countries, and materially contribute to 
the sceurity and permanence of the British power and 
influence in the castern hemisphere.’’—(See debate thercon 
in slsiatic Journal, May, 1842.) The late Sir R. Peel 
admitted the injustice, and adopted measures for its redress, 
which merged into the low impart system, by a misnomer 
designated free (rade, which docs not exist with any country. 

£1n 1854, 216,025,969. 

§ Census of 1850, 23,351,207, including 3,178,000 
slaves. 


IMMENSE 


(£1,270,061), Portugal (£1,370,603), Sardinia 
(£1,051,513), Lombardy — (£635,931), Napl:s 
(£563,083), ‘Tuscany (£505,852), Papal States 
£149,565), Denmark (£759,718), Sweden and 
orway (£736,808. ) 
The caninl of British manufactures and produce to 


India ought to amount to at least twenty shillings 


per head, whieh would be equal to £200,000, 000 
sterling, or twice the value of our present exports to 


* Export of British and Irish praduce and manufaetures 
to every part of the world, in 1851—4£97,298,900. 

} India could supply eottan for alt Eutape. Far same 
years experiments have been made, and considerable 
expense incurred, by sending out secd frora America, 
and American agents to superintend the culture and 
cleaning : no corresponding result has ensued; the main 
elements of skill, energy, and capital are still wanting. 
Western and Central India, especially the provinces of 
Guzerat and Berar, afford the best soils and climate for 
the plaat; but roads, railways, and river navigation 
are necded; and it is a delnsion to think that India 
ean rival the United States until they are supplied. 
With every cffort that government and individuals bave 
made sinee 1788, when the distribution of eatton-seed 
commenced, the impert of cotton wool from India was, 
in 1851, no more than 120,000,000 tbs. —not one- 
seventh of the United States’ supply. Improvement of 
the navigatinn of the Godavery and other rivers, will 
probably cause an extensian af production. Silk has 
long formed an article of Indian commerce: it was pro- 
hably introduced fram China, but was not largely pro- 
dueed until the middle of the I8th century, when the 
i. 1. Cy. sent (in 1757) a Mr. Wilder to Bengal,— 
urged the planting of the mulberry; and granted, in 
1765, reductions of the rents of lands where attention 
was paid to the culture of the tree, and in 1770—'75, 
introduced the mode of winding practised in Italy and 
other places. When Napoleon, in 1808, stopped the ex- 
portation of silk from Italy to England, the Court made 
suceessful exertions to furnish large supplies of filature 
wound in Bengal, and to augment the supply of silk 
goods, which is an inereasing trade. An unlimited quan- 
tity of the raw and manufactured material can be pro- 
duced in ladia. ool of every variety, from fine down 
adapted to the most beautiful fabries, to the coarse, wiry, 
and long shaggy hair whieh makes excellent carpets, is 
proeurs able, and now exported to the extent of several 
million Ibs. annually. The platean and monntain slopes 
of India sustain vast herds af sheep in a favourable 
climate, with abundant pasture. It is a trade susceptible 
of great development. Jndigo is a natural product of 
many parts of India, Until the cluse of last century, 
Europe derived its chief suppltics from South America 
and the West Indies. About 1779, the Caurt of Direc- 
tors made efforts tu inerease the prodnetion by contracting 
for its manufacture. In 1786, out of several parcels con- 
signed to London, one only yielded a profit: the aggre- 
gate loss of the company was considerable. Improve- 
ments took place in the preparation of the dye: and, in 
1792, the produce of Bengal was found superior to that 
of other countries; in 1793, the consignments amounted 
ta 3,000,000 lbs. Several civil servants of government 
established indigo factories; private Europeans eame into 
the trade; capital was advanced by the merchant bankers 
of Caleutta, who somctimes lost heavily, and sometimes 
acquired immense gains. Tlappily, low duties were levied 
in England, and the cultivation and manufacture largely 
augmented, and now it is spread over ahout 1,200,000 
aeres of land in Bengal and Bahar, employing 50,000 
families, and requiring an annual outlay of more than a 
million and a-half sterling. Sinde is now hecoming a 
competitor with Bengal, and is said ta have the advantage 
of immunity from heavy rains, which wash the colour from 
the leaves when ready to be cut. Sugar is an indigenous 
product of India; it was carried from thence into ‘Sicily, 
the south of Europe, the Canaries, and subsequently to 
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every part of the world.* Let not this be deemed 
an extravagant assertion: the capacity of Hindoo- 
stan to receive our goods is only limited hy that 
which it can furnish in return; and, happily, the 
country yields, in almost inexhaustible profusion, 
wherever capital las been applied, all the great 
staples which Hnugland requires, such as wheat, rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, silk, wool, indigo, flax and 
hemp, teak, and timber of every varicty,t tallow, 


America; the cane is grawa in every part of Todia, and 
its juice used by all classes. Tor raany years the export 
to Englund was discouraged by the imposition of hich 
duties to favour the West JTadia interest; and in 1810, 
1 was under examination for several days before a select 
committee of the louse of Commons, addueing evidence 
of the necessity of admitting Hast India on the same terms 
ax West India suger into the United Kingdom. The 
yuantity exparted has inereased of late years, but again 
fallen off. In the year ending June 30¢h, 1855, the 
sugar imported fram the East Indies amouated to 
739,144 ewt.; Mauritius, 1,237,678 cwt.; West Indies, 
3,139,209 ; foreign produce, 3,117,663 = 8,233,696 ent. 
Duty received, £5,330,967, Average price of Museovado, 
for the year, per ewt.—East Indies, 23s. 4d.; Wavannah, 
22s, 9d.; British West Indies, 208. 11d.; Mauritius, 
20s. 2d. ‘Thus it will be perceived, that the imports 
from all India are little more than one-half of the sinall 
island of Mauritius, and that the price is higher (despite 
labour wages at 13d, a-day) thaa ia any other country. The 
consumption of sugar in the United Kiagdom, in the year 
ending 30th June, 1855, was—8,145, 180 cewt. =912,260,160 
lbs., which, for 27,000,000 people, shows 34 Ibs. per 
head annually, or about 10 oz. a-week for each individual. 
In the Taxation of the British Empire, published in 
1832, when the consumption was only about 5 oz. a- 
head weekly, 1 endeavoured to demonstrate that by re- 
ducing the duty, and eatending the market of supply, 
the consumption would be doubled; which has taken 
place : now, by affording encouragement to sugar culti- 
vation in India, the consumption in the United Kiagdom 
would probably iaerease to at least 1} Ib. a-week per 
head. The fea shrub has been fouad grawing wild in 
Assam, and contiguous ta several of the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas : it delights in sheltered valleys, the 
declivities of hills, or river banks with a southern 
exposure, as in Canhesl. Kumaon, and at Katmandoo 
(Nepaul), where a plant ten feet high has been seen. In 
1788, it was announced officially that this remarkable 
herb was indigenous to India; but no attempts were 
made to encourage the cultivation, lest the China trade 
should be disturbed. In 1835, Lord Wm, Bentinck 
brought the subject under the notice of the E. 1. Cy. and 
of the public; a committee of investigation was appointed, 
who deeided in favour of an experimental eulture. In 
1839, an Assam tea company was incorporated in London, 
with a capital of £500,000; the directors went to work 
energetically, and have spent £200,000, a large part of 
whieh, however, was wasted. Experience has been dearly 


bought ; but under the able supervision of Mr. Walter 
Prideanx, a large crop is at present seeured, and annually 
increasing. The tea crop for three years, in Assam, 


amounted to—in 1852, 271,427 Ibs.; in 1853, 366,687 
lbs.3 in 1854, 478,258 i The yield of 1855 is ex- 
pected to realise £50,000, and the expenditure half tbat 
sum. The Assam tea is of excellent quality, so also is 
that of Kumaon. By perseverance and judgment, we 
may hope to be less ‘dependent on China fur this now 
indispensable and cheering beverage. Coffee, a native of 
Yemen (Arabia), has long “been naturalised in India: it is 
grown, of execllent quatity, in Malabar, Tellicherry, 
Mysoor, and other contiguous places. Tobacco was in- 
troduced in 1605, during the reign of Akber,—is now 
cultivated in every part, and in general use; but as a 
eommercial artiele, is inferior to the American weed. Care 
only is required to produce the finest qualities. This is 
the case at Chunar on the Ganges, Bhilza near Nagpoor 


| 
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hides and horns, vegetable oils, tobacco, peppers, 


| cardamoms, ginger, cassia, and other spices, fin- 
, seed, 
| eaoutchoue and gutta-percha, canes or rattans, ivory, 


saltpetre, gum and shell-lac, rum, arrack, 


wax, various dyes and drugs, &c. 

These constitute the great items of commerce; and 
the demand for them in Europe is immense—in fact, 
not calculable: 200,000,000 Europeanscould consume 
twenty times the amount of the above-mentioned 
products that are now supplied; 200,000,000 Hin- 
doos would consume, in exchange, an equal proportion 
of the clothing, manufactures, and luxuries from the 


Woodanum in the Northern Circars, in the low islands 
at the mouth of the Kistna (from which the famed Masn- 


| lipatam snuif is made), in the delta of the Godavery, in 
' Guzerat, near 


Chinsurah, Bengal, at Sandoway in Ar- 


racan, and at other places. The Conrt of Directors pro- 


_ eured from America the best seed from Maryland and 


{| other country in the world. 


Virginia, which has thriven well. Tobacco requires a 
fertile and well-manured soil. The hest fields at San- 
doway, Arracan, show on analysis—iron (peroxyde), 19°63; 
saline matter, 1:10; vegetable fibre, 3°75; silex, 76°90; 
aluraina, 2; water and loss, 60 = 100. Flav and Hemp 
are furnished by India im larger varieties than from any 
The sux, properly cured and 
dressed, is equal to Russian hemp; other varieties are 
superior, as they hear a strain of 200 to 400 1bs.; while 
that of St. Petershurg breaks at 160 to 200 ]bs.; the 
kote-kangra of the Punjab 1s eqnal to 400 lbs.; jure is 
also excellent; the Akiar, made from cocoa-nut husk 
fibres, is used principally for maritime purposes, as the 
specifie gravity is lighter than sea-water, in which it does 
not decay like hemp, Any amount of plants adapted for 
cordage, coarse cloths, and the manufacture of paper (for 
which latter there is a greatly increasing demand throngh- 
out the civilised world), are procurable io India. Linseed 
was only recently known to abound in India, and is now 
shipped annually to the extent of many thousand tons. 
The greater part of the oil-eake used for fattening cattle 
in Britain is derived from the fields of Hindoostan. Salt 
is supplicd in Bengal by evaporating the water of the 
Ganges, near its mouth, and by boiling the sea-water 
at different parts of the Bay of Bengal; at Bombay and 
Madras, solar evaporation is used. This indispensable 
condiment is found pure in different parts of tle imterior; 
the Sambhur Lake, in Rajpootana, supplies it in erystals of 
a clear and fine flavour, when the water dries up during 
the hot season. The Punjab contributes a quantity of 
rock-salt, from a range of hills which crosses due west 
the Sinde-Saugor Dooab; it is found cropping out in all 
directions, or else in strata commencing near the surface, 
and extending downwards in deep and apparently in- 
exhaustible fecundity. The mineral, which requires no 
preparatory process but pounding, can be excavated and 
brought to the mouth of the mine for two annas (three- 
penee) the maund (80 lbs.) ; it is of excellent flavour and 
purity,—of transparent brilliancy and solid consistency ; 
when, as is somctimes the case, veins of iron lie adjacent 
to the saline strata, it assumes a reddish hue. In this 


| latter respect the salt of the cis-Indus portion of the 


range differs from that obtained in the trans-Indus section, 
Common bay-salt is made in many adjacent localities, and 
in all parts of the country the ground is occasionally im- 
pregnated with a saline eftloreseenee resembling saltpetre. 
In the Alpine principality of Mundce au impure salt is 
produced, but it is strongly mixcd with carthy ingredients. 
In Sinde, a coarse kind of salt is everywhere procurable 
in large quantities; some ship-loads have been sent te 
jengal, and sold well. 
the soil of Bengal, Oude, and other places; the average 
qnantity annually exported is about 20,000 tons. Sul- 
phate of soda (glauher-salts), is found near Cawnpoor ; 
carbonate of soda, at Sultanpoor, Ghazeepoor, and Vir- 
hoot ; and other salines are procurable, in various places, to 
any required extent. éce,—widcly grown in Bengal, 
Bahar, Arracan, Assam, Sinde, and other low districts, 


Saltyetre (nitre) is derived from | 


NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 


western hemisphere. The tariff of India offers no 
impediment to the development of such barter: 
internal peace prevails, there are no transit duties, 
land and labour abounds; but capital and skill are 
wanting. How these are to be supplied,—how 
Britain is to be rendered independent of Russia or 
of the United States for commercial staples,—how 
such great advantages are to be secured,—how India 
is to be restored to a splendour and prosperity greater 
than ever before experienced,—I am not called on to 
detail. Jet it suffice for me to indicate the good to be 
sought, and desire earnestly its successful attainment. 


and also at elevations of 3,000 to 5,000 feet along the 
Himalayas and other plices, without irrigation, where the 
dampness of the summer months compensates for artificial 
moisture. Bengal and Patna rice are now, by care and 
skill, equal to that of Carolina, though the grain is not so 
large; that from Arracan and Moulmein ts coming exten- 
sively into use. Pegu will also probably furnish consider- 
able supplies. J¥ heat, from time immemorial, has been a 
staple crop on the plains of Northern India, in the Punjab, 
Nepaul, and other places. The soil is well fitted for this cereal, 
but owing to defective cultivation, the crops are not good ; it 
is, however, the main food of many millions in Hindoostan ; 
and yet, a few years since, when I placed a small sack of 
excellent Indian wheat on the table of the Court of Proprie- 
tors of the E. I, Honse, while urging its admission into 
England at a low rate of duty, it was viewed with astonish- 


| 


ment, it being generally supposed that rice was the only ' 


grain in the East. 
nut is the most valuable, especially since it has been 
converted into candles, This graceful palm thrives best 
on the sea-coast, the more so if its roots reach the saline 
mud, when it bears abundantly at the fourth year, and 
continues to do so for nearly 10C years, when it attains a 
height of about 80 feet. The planting of the cocoa-nut is 
considered a meritorious duty. Castor-oil is extensively 
prepared for burning in lamps, as well as for medicinal 
purposes. Rose oid (attar of roses) is produced chiefly at 
Ghazeepoor on the Ganges, where hundreds of acres are 
occupied with this fragrant shrub, whose scent, when in 
blossom, is wafted along the river a distance of seven 
miles. Forty pounds of rose-leaves in 60 lbs. of water, 
distilled over a slow fire, gives 30 !bs. of rose-water, 
which, when exposed to the cold night air, is found in 
the morning to have a thin oleaginous film on the surface. 
About 20,000 roses = S80 lbs. weight, yields, at the 
utmost, an ounce and a-half of attar, which costs at 
Ghazeepoor 40 rupees (£4.) Purity tested by the quick 
evaporation of a drop on a piece of paper, which shou}d 
not be stained by the oil. Qpium,—this pernicious drug 
is extensively prepared in Bahar (Patna) and Malwa. The 
cultivation of the poppy (from whose capsule the poi- 
sonous narcotic is obtained) began to attract attention in 
1786; the trade was fostered as a means of obtaining a 
public revenue, there being a great demand in China, 
where its use has rapidly increased within the last forty 
years, and hastened the decay of the Tartar government 
of that vast country. The Patna drug is procured by 
the Anglo-Indian government making advances of money 
to the cultivators, and stipulating for a certain amount 
at a fixed price; that of Malwa yields a revenue by tran- 
sit-permits on its passage to Bombay. The revenue to 
the state, from hoth these sources, is upwards of five million 
sterling. Among the timber woods may be mentioned— 
teak, sandal-wood, mango, banian, dhak, babool, different 
kinds of oak, pre, holly, maple, plane, ash, horse- 
chesnut, juniper, leodar or Himalayan cedar, fir, sal, 
sissoo, peon, imichelia, syzyginm, arbutus, bay, acacia. 
beech, chesnut, alnus, sappan-wood, cassia, toon, cedar, 
laurel (four to six fect iu diameter), mulberry, ‘willow, tulip- 
tree, indigo-tree, bamboo, and a variety of other timber 
adapted for ship and house-building. To the Madras 
Presidency alone there are upwards of a hundred dif. 
ferent kinds of timber, and sbout 500 specimens have 
been collected from Nepeul and the Ultra-Gangcetic country 


Oils,—that expressed from the cacoa- | 
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564 MARITIME PROGRESS OF CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY. 


Munber and Tonnage of all Vessels entered and cleared at the Ports in cach Presidency—18410 to 1952 :— 


Years. Entered. Cleared. Total. Years. | Entered. Cleared. 

BENGAL] Ves. | Tons. | Ves. | Tons. | Ves. | Tons. BoMBAY!| Ves. | Tons. | Ves. | Tons. 
1840 686 689] 233,300 | 1,375] 468,108 1840 | 19,522] 444,435) 19,173] 469,301 
1841 913 882] 279,688 | 1,795] 575,284 1841 | 19,864] 578,716 15,051) 462,226 
1842 655 725| 263,436 | 1,380} 495,108 1842 |19,237] 611,271) 16,980) 477,539 
1843 772 813] 271,754 | 1,585) 526,273 1843 | 20,529] 527,626 19,291) 689,836 
1844 ee 773) 267,058 | 1,502} 519,549 1844 | 19,227] 524,850 20,485) 674,206 
1845 1,045 1,052] 292,315 | 2,097} 574,989 1845 | 17,274} 494,469, 19,856) 689,969 
1816 996 1,024] 289,587 | 2,020) 564,221 1846 | 18,143] 530,011 14.610) 430,929 
1847 1,117 1,108] 326,972 | 2,225] 659,660 1847 | 18,199] 559,276 19,201} 592,777 
1848 862 $45] 301,157 | 1,707] 609,504 1848 | 24,441} 685,165! 21,487! 652,265 
1849 1,620 1,046] 362,290 | 2,066) 711,904 1849 | 29,714) $04,193) 28,981] 779,241 
1850 1,033 1,029] 357,799 | 2,062] 714,801 1850 | 32,126} 804,956) 33,130) 829,878 
1851 998 980] 373,330 | 1,978] 766,652 1851 | 36,706) 867,514, 37,694) 898,005 
1852 839] 433,739 $11] 414,795 | 1,650) 848,534 1852 |42,241) 907,447| 42,218] 905,528 

Mapras : ToTALs 
1840 8791 871,644 | 6,727] 427,872 | 12,606) 799,516 1810 } 25,887|1,050,887) 26,589] 1,130,473 
1841 6,271] 868,924 | 6,781) 452,474 | 13,052) 801,398 1841} 27,048 |1,243,236) 29,714)1,174,388 
1842 6,016] 400,728 | 6,476] 441,808 | 12,492) 842,536 1842 | 25,908)1,243,671} 24,181)1,182,783 
1843 5,580] 375,375 | 6,790} 479,046 } 12,370) 854,421 1843 | 26,$81)1,157,520) 26,80-¢/ 1,340,636 
1844 6,181) 430,295 | 7,292} 490,588 | 13,473] 920,883 1844 | 26,137/1,207,636] 28,550)1,331,852 
1845 6,495] 456,854 | 7,818] 533,564 | 14,313} 990,418 1845 | 24,814|1,233,997| 28,726|1,515,848 
1846 6,168) 475,038 | 7,405! 534,935 | 13,573)1,009,973 1846 | 25,307|1,279,683] 23,039}1,255,451 
1847 5,868] 448,712 | 6,531) 486,316 | 12,398] 935,028 1847 | 25,184/1,340,676} 26,848] 1,406,065 
1848 5,711] 441,891 | 7,108) 528,781 | 12,819] 970,672 1848 | 31,014/1,435,403) 29,410) 1,482,203 
1849 5,876| 439,807 | 7,693] 549,573 | 13,469] 989,380 1849 | 36,610!1,593,614) 37,720/1,691,104 
1850 5,813] 488,800 | 7,780) 620,465 | 13,593/1,109,266 1850 | 38,972]1,650,258| 41,939) 1,808,137 
1851 5,136) 435,153 | 6,687) 557,409 | 11,823) 992,612 1851 | 42,840)1,695,989) 45,361]1,823,794 
1852 5,787| 490,276 | 7,184) 620,948 | 12,971/1,111,224 1852 | 48,867|1,831,462) 50,213/1,914,071 

Shipping entering these Ports between 1802 and 1835. 
Years, Caleutta. Madras. Bombay. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels, 

1802-3 520 150,154 1,476 149,571 105 49,022 2,101 
1803-4 594 171,229 1,851 198,218 143 62,635 2,588 
1811-12 601 151,224 5,826 267,888 79 32,161 6,506 
1812-13 527 148,866 6,691 410,49 139 54,953 7,300 
1823~'24 498 139,773 8,094 485,297 129 52,720 8,714 
1824-725 539 157,039 5,642 305,422 129 64,239 6,310 
1830-31 475 134,805 5,157 CUM g 149 60,379 5781 
1831-32 499 110,767 4,885 255,296 145 56,051 5,459 
1832-33 478 121,544 4,826 256,344 165 71,929 5,469 
1833-34 830 183,471 5,031 318,417 170 69,803 6,031 
1831-135 64S 164,485 5,012 806,727 181 73,175 5,S41 
1835-"36 522 151,019 5,379 311,694 204 75,830 6,105 


5| 62,0242, 


7| 80,91] 


Total. 


Ves. 
88,495 
84,915 
86,217 
39,730 
89,712 
37,130 
32,758 
37,400 
45,928 
68,695 
65,256 
74,400 
84,459 


Tons. 

913,736 
1,040,942 
1,088,810 
1,117,462 
1,099,056 
1,184,438 

960,940 
1,152,053 
1,337,430 
1,553,434 
1,634,529 
1,760,519 
1,815,775 


52,476}2,181,560 
49,762)2,417,624 
50,089|2,4 
53,685|2 

54,687 |: 
§3,540)2,749,S45 
418,346/2,5 


60,454): 
74,330 


88,201 
99,080 


Tons. 

345,748 
432,082 
451,273 
614,653 
677,790 
516,700 
457,311 
402 114 
449,827 
571,691 
544,387 
638,543 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels of each Nation entered and cleared at Ports in British India, since 1850-51. 


Nationality of 
Vessels. 


UnpEer— 
British Colours 
American 
Arabian . 
Austrian 
Belgian . 
Bhownugger . 
Bombay . 
Bremen . 
Burmese 
Danish 
Dutch 
French . 
Ilamburg 
Norwegian . 
Portuguese . 
Russian . 
Sardinian 
Spanish . 
Swedish . 
Turkish . 
Nativo 

Steamers . . 


Total 


185 


Ves. 
1,861 
67 


296! 


Entered. 
0-"51. 1851-52. 
Tons. | Ves. | Tons. 

682,762) 1,778] 683,179 
33,299 74] 34,858 
36,623 280] 32,461 
— a 522 
2 teil Gent 
-- 6 2,845 
13281 2] 1,070 
2,284 3 1,799 
42,682 146) 44,210 
1,668 9) 4,179 
2,039 234 4,179 
_ 3 1,682 

405, — _— 
1,358 6 2,156 
822,692 40,181 812,61 0 
23,118 46] 33,224 


1852-53. 


Ves. | Tons. 
1,789) 722,035 
89| 57,207 
252) 37,476 
1 425) 
3 1,380 
Wt 7,632 
4 1,165 
6 aa! 
6 3,202 
263| 65,647 
3 875 
1 350 
179 5,692 
4 1,348) 
il 50+ 
10 3,33) 
1 650 
46,019] §59,566 


82) 62,665 


Cleared. 
1850-51. 1851-"62. 
Ves. | Tons. | Ves. | Tons. 

2,339 754,254} 2,202) 726,807 
GG} 33,860 79, 38,782 
430] 45,621[ 259] 435,841 
- oo 1 566) 
_ — ] 176 
— _ 219) 12.027 
_ -_ 1 673 
4) Tagil! © 3) Mage 
7| 2,169 3) 1,474 
148) 47,518 176} 57,031 
3 886 4 1,189 
180 3,171, 238 i712 
1 478 i 306 

1 s00) — = 
6 2,012 3 1,023 
38,716] 893,076] 42,122) 905,824 
38; 22,79: Hi) 33,665 


1852-°53. 

Ves. Tons. 
2,277| $20,707 
37| 24,358 
284) 36,491 
3 1,380 
“240 12,208 
iL G00 
] a0 
4 A 
4 1,969 
295) 66,606 
6 2,681 
168 3,163 
1 504 
8 4,045 
46,821) 919,722 
63) 47,046 


38,9721,650,258 | 42,310|1,695,989) 48,867 |1,831,462 


41,939]1,808,137) 45,361)}] 823,744! 50,213/1,944,071 


3,775,533 | 


| 
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Anglo-Indiun Army.— Total Number of Iuropeans and Natives employed in all India, from the Year 1800. 
Years, Europeans. Natives.) Totul. |/Years Muropeans.| Natives.| ‘Yotal, |{Years./Huropeans Nutives.| Total. 


1800 22,832 | 115,800} 138,132 |) 1817 31,056 | 195,134 | 226,190 || 1834 82,310 | 155,556 | 187,866 | 


1801 28,012 | 132,861] 154,876 || 1818 62,161 211,079 1835 30,822 | 152,938 | 183,760 
1802 24,041 122,506 | 146,847 |} 1819 29,494 215,878 1836, 32,733 153,306 | 186,059 
1803 24,930 | 115,211) 140,141 |) 1820 28,645 | 228,050 1437 32,502 | 154,029] 186,531 
1804 28,042 | 155,671) 178,718 |} 182] 28,914 | 228,068 | 256,082 |) 1838 31,526 |] 153,780} 185,306 
1805 24,891 167,674] 192,565 |} 1822 29,065 | 216,175 | 245,240 |] 1839 31,132 | 176,008} 207,140 
1806 26,145 | 156421) 182,866 |] 182° 30,933 | 206,799 | 237,732 |) 1840 35,604 199,839 | 235,443 
1807 26,460 | 163,623) 180,053 |] 1824 30,585 | 212,842) 243,427 || 1841 38,406 | 212,616] 253,022 
1808 29,798 | 151,120} 180,918 |} 1825 80,423 | 246,125 | 276,548 |] 1842 42,113 | 212,624) 254,737 
1809 31,387 | 154,117] 185,504 || 1826 30,872 | 260,273 | 291,145 |) 1843 46,726 | 220,947 | 267,673 
1810 $1,952 | 157,262] 189,214 |] 1827 82,673 | 240,942 | 273,616 || 1844 46,210 | 216,580) 262,320 
1811 34,479 | 166,665] 201,144 }] 1828 84,557 | 224,171 | 259,028 |) 1845 46,111 | 240,310] 286,121 
1812 34,835 | 165,622] 199,457 || 1829 35,786 | 207,662 | 243,448 || 1846 44,014 210,733 | 284,747 
1813 34,171 165,900 | 200,071 |) 1830 36,409 | 187,067 | 223,476 || 1847 44,323 | 247,473) 291,796 
1814 31,651 162,787 | 194,438 |} 1831 35,011 161,987 | 196,998 || 1848 44,270 | 220,891 | 265,161 
1815 31,611 | 195,572] 227,183 |} 1832 34,767 | 158,201 | 192,968 || 1849 47,893 | 229,130} 277,022 
1816 82,399 |; 198,184] 230,883 || 1833 83,785 156,331 190,116 |} 1850 49,280 | 228,418 | 277,728 


1851 49,408 | 240,121 | 289,529 


East India Banks. 


hone are ot Ee Notes in Specie in | Bills under 
zg Rene Stbeenbed net ae Circulation. Coffers. Discount. 
Bank of Bengal. 2 : 9 1809 £1,070,000 | £1,070,000 1,714,771 $51,964 125,251 
+ of Madras? . a & : 1843 300,000 300,000 123,719 139,960 59,871 
» of Bombay? 6 : . 1810 §22,500 622,500 571,089 210,073 195,836 
Oriental ra g : é : F 185t¢ 1,215,000 1,215,000 ¢ 199,2798 1,146,529 2,918,399 
Agra and U, S. Bank'—hea - - m4 a: 
office, Calcutta. : E 1833 700,000 700,000 _ 74,362 — 
N, W. Bank'—hend office, Culeutta 1844 220,560 220,000 _ = = 
London and astern Bank . Fe 1854 250,000 — 325,000 _ _ 
5 : ae : 
ae 1845 1,000,000 | — 456,000 = = 
Delhi Bank'~-head offiee, Delhi. W844 _ 180,000 - -- -- 
Simla Bank . 2 : F : 1S+t _ 63,850 _ _ _ 
Dacea Bank . - : Q 1816 30,000 — = = — 
x Bodine ie Us cee = 600,000 | $28,826 | 777,156" 77,239 109,547 
Hank of Asia 5 é é 8 1853'-4 : ‘ 
India, China, & Australian Bank — } OUI SNES MORES Mes 


a 
e The accounts of most of these banks are vague and unsatisfactory, there is « niystification which renders it difficult to ascertain 


their solvency. > Last dividend, 8 per cent. © Last dividend, 9 per cent 
4 Last dividend, 10 per cent. ° Corporation date of charter, J0th of August, 1851, S At 27th Sept., 1855. 
s Bills of exchange and promissory notes not hearing interest. 4 A lending bank; and from its accounts in June, 1855, I 


can derive no definite view of its assets and liabilities. Branches.—Agra, Madras, Lahore, Canton, and London, 

t Brnnches.—Bombay, Simla, Mussouri, Agra; and they draw on Delhi and Cawnpeor. 

& Agents in Londan, Calcutta, Canton, and Shanghae, ' Agents in London, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

m Branches.—London, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, Canton, and Shanghae. Last dividend, 8 per cent. 

» Drafts and bills in circulation, 
= 


ComMEACIAL TARIFF OF I[No1A.—The chief provisions of the tariff of 1855 may be thus stated:—Britith imporis—Cotton and 
silk piece gaods and manufactures, woollens, marine stores, metals, porter, beer, ale, cider, and similar fermented liquors, and all 
manufactured articles not named, 5; foreign imports of above, 10—per cent. Cotton thread, twist, and yarn, British, 34: foreign, 7— 
percent. Bullion and cnin, grain, coal, ice, horses and other animals, free. Books, British, free; foreign, 3 per cent. Coffee, 7} per 
cent. Alum, camphor, cassia, cloves, coral, nutmeg and mace, pepper, vetimillion, and tea, 10 per cent. Spirits (London proof), 1 rupee 
8 annas per imperial galion; wine and liqueur, 1 rupee per imperial gallon. here are a few export dutics: viz., indigo, 3 rupees per 
maund (about 821bs.); lac, 4 per cent.; silk wound, 3 annas; silk, raw filature, 33 rupees per scer; sugar and rum to foreign ports, 
$ per cent.; tobncee, 4 annas per maund, ‘These dutics refer to Rengal: there is little difference at Bombay and Madras, exceptin the | 
export dues. With regard to salt, the duty on import into Bengal, is 2 rupees 8 annas per maund of 80 tolas; at Madras, 12 annas per | 
maund; at Bombay, frec; salt exported from Bombay to Madras, pays } anna per maund; salt exported to Malabar, Cochin, and 
Travancore, 1] anna per maund; and it may he exported frec to foreign or British ports not in Indiaor Ceylon. Salt exported to Bengal 
pays excise duty, hut receives credit for amount in adjustment of local duty, The shipper exporting salt to Madras has to give security 
for payment of full duty failing to produce certificate from place of import. All port-to-port trade throughout British India, except in 
the articles of salt and opium, was rendered free by Act 6 of 1845, and Act 50 of 1854. 

Coins, Wetonts, ann Measuags.—Bengal Coins.—2 double = 4 single pysa; 12 pie small = 1 anna; 16 annas= 1 rupee; 16 
rupees =1 gold mohur. When accnunts are kept in sicca rupees, they use the imaginary pie of twelve to an anna. Small shells, called 
cowries, are nlso made use of for paying coolies, &c., which are reckoned as follows: viz.,4 cowries =] gunda; 20 gundas=1 pun; 5 | 
puns=1 anna, ‘These rates vary from time to time. Gold and Silver Weights—4 punkhos or quarter grain =| gram or dhan: 4 | 
dhans = 1 nutty: 6 3-Sths rtty = 1 anna; 8 rutty = 2 massa; 100 rutty, or 12] massa or 16 anna = 1 tola or sicea rupees; 1061 rutty, 
or 13, 28, 152 massa, or 17 annas =1 gold mohur. A gold mohur weighs 722 and nine-tenths troy weight, containing 187,651 fine goid 
and 17,051 alloy. A sicca rmpee weighs 7, 11 and two-thirds ditto, centaining 175,928 fine silver and 15,993 alloy, Cloth Mecsure.— 
Scorbe = 1 angnal; 8 angualre = 1 gheriah; $ gherries = | haut, or cubit, 18 inches; 2 haut = guz or yard. { 

MEMONANDUM SOWING THE STATE ANO Paosrects oF RAttLWaYs IN INDIA uP To Juny, 1857.—3,648 miles of railway 
have been sanctioned, and are in course of construction, viz.t—By the East Indian Railway Company, from Calcutta to Delhi, with 
branches from Burdwan to Rancegunge, and from Mirzapare to Jubbulpore, 1,490 miles. By the Madras Company. from Madras to 
the Western Coast at Beypore, 430 miles; and——From Mairas, rid Cuddapah and Bellary. to meet a line from Bombay at or near the | 
tiver Krishtna, 310 miles; ——By the Great Indian Peninsula Company, from Rombay to Callian 33 miles, with extensions.——North | 
Fast to Jubbulpore, to meet the iine from Mirzapore, with a branch to Oomrawuttee and Nagpoor, 31S miles; and South East, cid | 
Poonah and Sholapore, to the Krishtna River, to meet the line from Madras, 357 miles. By the Sinde Company, from Kurrachee to | 
point on the Indus, at or near to Kotree, 120 miles; and——By the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Company, from Surat to | 

1 


Baroda and Ahmedabad, 160 miles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAND-TENURES OF BRITISIT 


INDIAW—ZEMINDAR, RYOTWAR, AN) VILLAGE 


SETTLEMENTS. 


_ Ay important feature in the condition of 


‘ exposition of the leading facts of the case, 


British India still requires elucidation, 
before entering on the details of the fearful | 
strife which, commencing in the form of a. 
partial and purely military mutiny, speedily | 
assumed a more general and formidable cha- 
racter. 

The tenure of land in India is a subject 
intimately connected with that of annexa- 
tion, and of the question regarding the 
mode in which onr subjcets in Oude and 
other provinces, have heen, aud are to be, 
dealt with. The defects and inequalities of 
the existing land-tenures have long been 
viewed by the author as caleulated to pre- 
vent the English government from taking 
deep root in the affection and confidence of 
their native subjects; so much so, that, i 
the spring of 1857, he framed a_ brief 


intending to publish it in the form of a 
pampliet. Wile the proof-sheets were 
passing through the press, the tidings of 
the first ontbreak of the mutiny reached 
England, and each mail brought intelligence 
more alarming than its predecessor. 

It was no time to diseuss proprietary 
nights and landed tenures when fire and 
the sword were raging throughout India, 
and the pubheation of the pamphlet was 
abandoned; but now that the first terrible 
excitement is over, these questions become | 
more important than ever, because the in- 
quiry into them is essential to the unrayel- 
ling of the reasons of the partial disaficction 
of the people, and to the establishment of 
a policy better calculated to sccure their 
allegiance for the future. 

There is no branch of politieal economy 
more descrving of attention than the relation 
in which man stands to the soil from whenee 
the elements of subsistence and other useful 
produets are derived. Hitherto the science, 
whose clementary rules Adam Smith but 
partially defined, has been considered chiefly 
applicable to commerce; but trade, or the 
barter of commodities, is secondary in im- 
portance to production; and the laws which 
regulate the application of labour and} 
capital to land, constitute the most effective 
basis of social organisation, and form a 


faithful index to the sources of wealth and 
physical condition of a nation. These re- 
marks have peculiar refereuce to British 
India, where the wellbeing of about onc 
hundred and filty milhou people, depends 
in great measure on the territorial laws 
under which they are governed. 

This subject has been a fertile theme for 
diseussion during the last half century, 
though avowedly less with regard to the eon- 
dition of the vast Indian population under 
the supreme control of the sovercign of 
Ingland, than by reason of its influence on 
the large amount required by the state, 
viz., about £17,000,000 per annum, out of 
a gross revenuc of £30,000,000. 

Many theories have been propounded, 
and some experiments tricd, for the amc- 
lioration of a system confesscdly defcetive, 
and even oppressive in operation; but in 
general, the first principles of justice and 
common sense have been neglected, or so 
overlaid with words, aud encumbered with 
contradictory and pernicious conditions, 
that no permanent benefit has accrued 
therefrom. Hundreds of volumes of theories 
and speculations have been printed under 
the titles of “ Landed Tenures” and “ Reve- 
nuc Systems;” while honest energy and 


| precious time have been frittered away in 


profitless discussions, or in futile endea- 
vours to bring impraeticable or injurious 
projects into beneficial operation. 
Unfortunately, English statesmen, per- 
plexed with controversies on the relative 
merits or demerits of the so-called Zemin- 
dar, Ryotwar, and Village revenue sct- 
tlements, and coufused with Oriental no- 
menclature, seem tempted to abandon in 
despair, as a problem too difficult for them 
to solve, the adjudication of a question 
simple in principle, and unembarrassed by 
detnils—How may a government tax be 
levied on land with the Icast detriment to 
the proprietor or cultivatcr? And the ad- 
ministrative authorities, fearful of a dimi- 
nution of annual income, and often urgently 


| pressed for more revenue, have been un- 


willing to consider the matter on broad prin- 
ciples, dreading to jcopardise their power 
of arbitrarily assessing the tillers of the 
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soil—a power which has been exercised in 
accordance with the temporary exigencies of 
the governors, rather than with the means 
of the governed. It is true that the volu- 
minous despatches of the Court of Directors 
have teemed with injunctions to their ser- 
vants in India to be moderate in assess- 
ment, to avoid oppressing the people, and 
to encourage agriculture ;* but all such 
orders, however well intended, were little 
better than nugatory, so long as the pecu- 
niary requirements or demands of the state 
were unconditional and unsettled; and 
must remain so, at least to any satisfactory 
extent, until the fee-simple of the land be 
vested in a proprictary class, and the annual 
taxation levied bear a just and uniform 
proportion to the cost of cultivation, the 
necessities of the cultivator, and the nieans 
of laying by yearly a clear though small 
profit, to accumulate as capital in the hands 
of the landowners. Until this be done, 
we shall have, as at present, a nation of 


| peasants, not a prosperous commuuity of 
various grades and occupations. 


The allegation that revenue derived from 
land is not a tax, scarcely needs refutation. 
No state can stand with its subjects in the 
relation of landlord and tenants, either in 
sympathy, in pecuniary matters, or in 
general copartnery of interest. Whatever 
share the government takes of the gross or 
net produce, be it little or much, is an 
abstraction from capital, and a tax on the 
industry and skill of the farmer, The gov- 
ernment might as well assume the rights 
of a house-lord, as those of a dand-lord, and 
levy a tax on habitations. In the case of 
India, it is manifestly impossible for a few 
European functionaries to snperintend the 
operations of several thousand smal]— 
minutely small—farmers; or prevent the 
systematic tyranny and injustice of subor- 
dinate (native) offieials—evils which the 
British government have the strongest 
possible interest to eradicate as one of the 
worst legacies of Moslem misrule. 


Tn Asia, as in Europe, land, at an early 
period, constituted the main source of 
public revenue; the amount of taxation 
varied in different countries, according to 
the number and wealth of the population, 


* Ex gr., Letter of 13th August, 1851, which oc- 
cupies fifty printed folio pages. 
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{ See Essay on Money, by John Taylor, F'sq., 
2nd ed., p. 12. 


AMOUNT OF LAND-TAX IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


and their power of resisting oppression; | 


but, generally speaking, the proportion of 
the gross or net produce claimed by the 
state, did not exceed the Egyptian fifth de- 
vised by Joseph. We read in Genesis, 
that, in anticipation of famine, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, at the snggestion of the 
inspired Hebrew, stored in granaries one- 
fifth of the total produce; and before the 
seven years of dearth passed, the cultiva- 
tors parted with everything—cattle, silver, 


and land—for food. Pharaoh gave back — 


the land on condition of the cultivators 
paying one-fifth of the prodnee in per- 
petuity. The Romans, on their oceupation 
of Egypt, found this tax still existing; and 
it remains, probably, to the present day. 
The land-tax varied in different countries. 
Among the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and 
ancient Persians, it was one-tenth; in 
Sicily, the Romans levied one-tenth, and 
Cicero indignantly protested against the 
“infamons Verres” taking more. Accord- 
ing to Livy,t Spain was taxed at one-twen- 
tieth. The Greek authorities, previous to 


the time of Solon, took a sixth of the yield | 


from the owner of the soil. 
Tn England, the land-tax, calculated on a 


very moderate valuation of estates by the | 


government of William IIL. (a.v. 1692), 
ranged from 1s. to 4s. in the pound sterling. 
France had its “rent fonciére”’ fixed at 
one-fifth of the net produee, and this was 
generally complained of as too high; Tws- 
cany, one-fifth of the net rent; Venetian 
territories, one-tenth the rent; Jfilaaese, 
£8 18s. per cent. on valuation, or ls. 9d. 
in the pound; Parma, 9d. per acre ; Bologna, 
2d. per acre; Persia {government share), 
one-tenth; Bokhara, one-fourth; 
one-tenth, but assessed so moderately as 
not to exceed one-thirticth of the ordinary 
prodnee; Java, one-fifth; Birmah, one- 
tenth; Cochin China, one-sixth. In Ceylon, 
during the twelfth century, on arable lands, 
one-tenth; high grounds, free. 

Whoever were the first colonizers of 
India, they probably settled in village com- 


munities, and introduced, for the further-— 


ance of those measures of general utility 
and protection which are the primary ob- 
jects of all legitimate government, munici- 
pal taxation on the chief commodity they 
possessed—land. 

Scanty as are the records of ancient 
India, which even the indefatigable re- 
searches of modern scholars have disen- 
tombed, they are decisive on the point of 


China, — 


PROPRIETORSHIP OF LAND IN INDIA—u.c. 880. 


vested in the people; though it was nomi- 
nally attributed, in public documents, cither 
to the immediate superior of the addressing 
partics, or to their king ; who, whatever the 
extent of his territory, or nature of his 
power, appears to have been equally styled, 
in the magniloquence of Eastern hyperbole, 
Lord of the Marth, Sea, and Sky. 

The most ancient, and least controverted, 
nuthority on this matter, is found in the 
famous Institutes of Menu. Oriciutalists have 
ascribed to this code at least as carly a 
date as the uinth eentury before Christ 
(880 z.c.), and they regard it as affording 
atrue and graphic picture of the state of 
society at that period, before the torture of 
witnesses or criminals was sanctioned by 
law, or widow-buruing and infanticide erept 
into custom, with other horrible and de- 
filing practices of modern Brahminism.* 

The Jnstitutes sct forth, as a simple 
matter of fact, that cultivated land is “the 
property of him who euts away the wood, 
or who first clears and tills it.” The state 
is declared entitled to demand a twelfth, an 
eighth, or a sixth part “of grain from the 
land, according to the difference of the 


soil, and the labour neeessary to cultivate | 


it.” ‘Tlns refers to times of peace; but “a 
military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the crops of his realm at a period of 
urgent necessity, as of war or invasion, and 


protects his people, commits no sin, Serv- 
ing-men, artisaus, and mechanics, mnst 


assist by their labour (twelve days per 
annim), but at no time pay taxes.” One 
of the ancicnt commentators (for there were 
several) declares, that “the king who takes 
raore is infamous in this world, and con- 
signed to Nareka (the infernal regions) in 
the next.” And it appears to have been 
pretty generally the case, that Hindoo 
sovereigas received from their subjects, 
during peace, one-sixth, and during war 
one-fourth, of the produce of their fields. 
Some took much less than this. For 
instance, i 
Coorg (an ancient Tlindoo principality, 
which, until very recently, retained its in- 
dependence), the tax demanded by the 


| the actual ee chip of the land ne 


the monntainous region of 
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proces of land uppear to have nete inly 
possessed a “dominion so far absolute as 
to exclude all claims, execpting those of 
the community who protected it ;’¢ the in- 
fallible criterion being, that it was saleable, 
mortgugcuble, and in every respect a trans- 
ferable commodity, where the laws of 
hereditary tenure were not concerned. 
The law seems to have been regarded as 
incontestable, that “he who has the tribntc 
from the land, has no property in thie 
land ;” nor could the state or sovereign, iu 
any ease, be the heir to the landed pro- 
perty of its subjects. Personal effects 
might fall to, or be seized by the king ; 


but according to the Hindoo law, land 
could “only escheat to the towuship,”’$ 


execpting in the little state of ‘Tanjore. 
Mortgages, decds of sale, and free grants 
for religious and charitable purposes, as 
well as to private persons, exist, of varions 
dates, in many Indian languages. Once of 
the oldest and most curious of these title- 
deeds, engraved on copper, bearing date 
B.c. 23, is minutely described and traus- 
lated by Dr. Wilkins, in the opening 
voluine of the Asiatic Researches.|| 

The Greck accounts of the invasion of 
the Punjab by Alexander the Great (n.c. 
333), tend to prove the people of Western 
India to have then possessed an acknow- 
ledged proprietary right in the soil; in 
common phraseology, the land belonged to 
the people—the tax to the king. 

When the Mohammedans invaded, and 
gradually subjected, the majority of the 
states which previously existed in India, 
they were ostensibly guided in their deal- 
ings with the subjugated people by the rnle 
of the Koran, which holds forth, in such 
cases, conversion, with the dismal alterna- 
tives of death or confiscation of property. 
But the Moslem rule was spread over the 
greater part of India more by intrigue, and 
constant interference in the quarrels of the 
native princes, than by any concerted and 
systematic scheme of conquest; and, with 
the exception of a few great battles (espe- 
cially those on the plains of Paniput, in 
Northern India§), their usurpations were 
very gradual, and were rather the contests 


native government was only atenth.t But ofa powerful sovereign against petty neigh- 
uuder all Hindoo governments, individual bouring princes, whose territories he de- 


* See ante, p. 14. + Wilks, vol. i., p. 144. 
t Wilks’ South of India, vol. i., p. 111. 

§ Ibid., vol. i., p. 196. 

\| Astatie Researehes, yol. i., 
q See ante, pp. $1 and 179. 


p Wess, 


, Uindoo. 


‘sired to absorb, than the deadly struggle of 
erecd and race, of Mohammedan against 
Had utter contiscatiou of pro- 
perty, and total annihilation of all terri- 
torial rights, been the habitual, or cven 
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the frequent practiec of Mohammedan sove- 
reigns, it is evident that the Hindoo chiefs 
who swelled their ranks, and the Hindoo 
financiers who invariably levied their reve- 
nues, and were entrusted with the manage- 


| ment of their treasuries, would have of 


necessity acted a different, aud according to 
Enropean notions, a more patriotic part. 
General Briggs, who has bestowed much 
study on the snbject, declares that no 
Mohammedan prince claimed the ownership 
of the soil. It must, however, be admitted, 
that the despotism exercised, neutralised 
the territorial rights of proprietors, and was 
a souree of cruel oppression. 

Thus AHa-u-Deen, who reigned at Deli 


from 1294 to 1315 a.p., spread misery and 


| transmitted to the exchequer.” 


desolation among his subjects, both Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo, by his insane and 
ferocious avarice. We are told that, a.p. 
1300, he “ ordered a tax of half the real 
annual preduce of the lands, to be raised 
over all the empire, and to be regularly 
“The far- 
mers were confined to a certain proportion 
of land, and to an appointed number of 
servants and oxen to cultivate the same. 
No grazier was permitted to have above a 
certain number of eows, sheep, and goats, 
and a tax was paid out of them to the gov- 
ernment. He seized upon the wealth, and 
confiseated the estates, of Mussulmans and 


Hindoos, without distinction, and by this | 


means accumulated an immense treasure.’”’* 

On the establishment of the famous 
dynasty of the Great Moguls by Baber in 
1526, some attention was paid to a regular 
territorial assessment ; but it was not till the 
reign of Akber, the grandson of Baber, and 
son of the fugitive and long-exiled monareh, 
Humayun, that effective measures were 
adopted for the systematic assessment of 
the revenues, and especially for the com- 
mutation of produce into money; a very 
delicate and difficult measure in a country 
like India, which, throughout its vast ex- 
tent, is remarkable for the extraordinary 
variations in the quantity and in the value 
of its annual produce. 

Akber, who reigued from 1556 to 1605 
(cotemporary with Jilizabeth of England), 
has been held np as the model of Indian 


* Ferishta’s Z/indoostan, translated by Dow, vol. i., 
pp. 291-2, + Rickards, vol. i., p. 316. 

t Gladwin’s Translation of the Ayeen Akbery, 
vol. i., 245—278, 

§ Rickards, vol. i., p. 15. 

| Stewart's Bengal, pp. 166—176. 


| render, 


finaneiers, chiefly on the strength of the 
records of his measures and opinions con- 
tained in the Ayeen Akbery, the famous 
work of his gifted and confidential minister, 
the ill-fated Abul Fazil. The tone of the 
writer is too much that of indiscriminate 
panegyric for the facts related by him not to 
be open to suspicion; but even on his evi- 
dence, the revenue system adopted by Akber, 
though full of intricacies and impracticable 
classifications, is, as Rieckardst and others 
have clearly shown, founded on computa- 
tions based on the produce of thie soil. 

Evidence that the ordinary assessment of 
Hindoo sovereigns did not exceed one-sixth 
of the produce, is given in the Ayeen Akbery 
itselft Among other instances to this 
effect may be cited that of the kmmg 
Cashmere, one of whose earliest acts 
power (4.p. 1326) was the confirmation 
the ancient Jand-tax, which amounted to 
17 per cent., or about one-sixth of the total 
produce. Akber appears to have exacted 
first a fifth, and afterwards a third of the 
produce of his territories; or, if commuted 
into money, a fourth of the net income. 
The attempts to enforce these latter de- 
mands are said to have “endangered the 
stability of the imperial throne.”§ One of 
Akber’s most active instruments, Mozuffer 
Khan, then governor of Bengal and Bahar, 
was besieged by the oppressed landowners 
in the fort of Tondah, compelled to sur- 
and then put to death. Rajah 
Yodar Mul (the famous Tlindoo financier, 
whose mode of collecting the revenne in the 
silver eoin ealled Tunkha, gave its name to 
the “Tunkha system’) was appointed to 
succeed Rajah Khan; but he failed in sub- 
duing the imsurrection, and was  super- 
seded. || 

Aurungzebe (A.p. 1658 ta 1707), the 
most powerful, and, until blinded by ambi- 
tion and bigotry, the most astute of the 
Great Moguls, was successful im his carcer 
of aggrandisement up to the period when 
his subjects beeame worn-out and well-nigh 
ruined by the excessive taxation needed to 
meet the exigencies of the immense armies 


occupied during a long series of years— - 


under the simultaneous command of the 
emperor himself, his sons, and at length his 
grandsons—in Central and Southern India. 
It was probably as mneh to supply a failing 
treasury, as from a more fanatical motive, 
that Aurungzebe imposed the hated Jezia, or 


capitation-tax, on infidels, which so heavily 


weighed down the whole Hindoo popula- 
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tion; but let the cause have heen Te it 
wonld, his unjust and oppressive exactions 
strengthened the arms of those deadly foes 
whom the despised Ilindoo, “the Mountain 
Rat” Sivajee, had formed into a nation, 
despite the efforts of the mighty man of 
war, who eventually, in extreme old age, 
but still in possession of marvellous physical 
and mental power, was well-nigh hunted to 
death by the Mahrattas.* 

After his decease the huge empire fell 
rapidly to rnins; and, throughout its pro- 
vinees, Mogul and Mahratta delegates vied 
in exacting tribute from the wretched eul- 
tivators, somctimes on their master’s ac- 
count, sometimes on their own. It would, 
of course, he folly to look for precedents in 
a state of society in which no general rule 
prevailed beyond— 

“The simple plan ; 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 

Comparatively happy were those districts 
in which some chief or governor contrived 
to maintain his own real or assumed rights, 
and protected his people against all oppres- 
sion but his own. It was at this time that 
so many of the nominal servants of the 
weak and short-lived Mogul emperors con- 
trived gradually to make themselves inde- 
pendent sovereigns, playing, however, fast 
and loose with their nominal master, for 
fear of the Mahrattas, and further kept in 
check by frequent strife with their neigh- 
bours and their subjects. 

The English Mast India Company now 
began to assume the position of a territorial 
power, ‘The service rendered by a pa- 
triotic medical officer, named Hamilton, to 
the empcror Ferokshcer, in 1716,+ secured 
the much-coveted imperial firmaun, or war- 
rant, to become landowners in Bengal, by the 
purchase of thirty-eight villages from private 
proprietors. This purchase in fee-simple 
formed the nncleus of the Caleutta pre- 
sidency. 

The only considerable state which, con- 
temporancously with the Mast India Com- 
pany, could boast any continnance of a 
strong ov even settled government, was the 
ancient Hindoo kingdom of Mysoor, over 
which the Mohammedan adventurer, Hy der 
Ali, by mingled force and fraud, obtained 
undisputed sovereignty. Onc of his carly 
acts of power is said to have becn to decree 


* See ante, p. 153. t Idem, p. 240. 
] Stewart's Bengal, p. 399. 


§ Wilks’ South of India, vol. i, pp. 155 —218, 


the appropriation a hia aie of the land in 
the following proportions :—Cultivator, D4; 
proprictor, 12; government, 3==10, 
According to Colonel Wilks, [lyder ex- 
acted a full third of the whole ‘produce, 
instead of the ancient rate of asscssment, 
which had not execeded a sixth: and the 
same authority states, that the usurper’s 
entire system of “ govcriment was a scrics 
of experiments how much he could extort 
from the farmer withont diminishing culti- 
yation.”§ In the records of his administra- 
tion, abundant facts for warning may he 
found; hut few, indeed, worthy tlhe imitation 


of Christian rulers, excepting his energetic — 


and discriminating measures for the cxecu- 


tion of public works, especially for the pur- 
poses of traflic and the irrigation of the land. 
We are imperfectly informed as to the 
period when, or the extent to which, the 
Mohammedans broke down the ancient 
Hindoo Village system of petty municipali- 
tics, under whose regulations the revenue, 
assessed on separate communities, was de- 
livered over to the state through the inter- 
vention of a headman chosen by the vil- 
lagers, the government officers not being 
brought in contact with the cultivators, 
In many places, officers, called by the vague 
and gencral name of zemindars, were ap- 
pointed by the Moguls; and these ‘“ mid- 
dlemen” cither farmed the revenues some- 
what after the old French system, or re- 
ceived grants of territory, on condition of 
making certain payments in the form of 
peishcush, oy tribute, or of rendering stipu- 
lated services to the state. When the 
zemindars or talookdars—as they were 
ealled in Bengal and Bahar ; or polygars, as 
they were termed in Southern India—were 
introduced, the Village system underwent 
considerable change by reason of a superior 
proprictorship beg sect up by the govern- 
ment officers, who exacted the claims, and 
exercised the rights, of feudal barons; and 
the ryots, or cultivators, paid cach their pro- 
portion of the produce, or its money eqniva- 
lent, direct to the zemindars or polygars ; 
but the system was too deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people to be entirely ecradi- 
cated. It still exists, more or less per- 
fectly, over Jarge districts; and its pecu- 
har features are in the main invariable, 
though the names and even duties of 
the functionaries employed differ accord- 
img to language and local cirenmstances. 
Each village forms a distinct socicty, and 
its affairs constitute the chicf concern of 


‘ or feudal chief, as in Oude and N. W. India) 


by all in relative proportions, each man is 
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the individuals residing within its hmits.|nizance, as his presence and evidence are 


As the revenue is furnished to the state (or, | 


it may be, to a zemindar, or to a talookdar 


interested in the industry and prosperity 
of his neighbour. By an equal apportion- | 
ment, taxation falls fairly on the whole; by 
a division of duties, general advantage 1s, 
obtained: instead of all going to market, 
one man is deputed to proceed thither, and 
the rest to attend to the crops or other 


_special duty: the little corporation ap- 
_ points its mayor or chief (Potai?); there is 


also the registrar (Putwarree), the clerk 


and accountant, and surveyor (Bullaee); | 


the policeman (Chowkeedar), the minister 
(Pursaee), and the schoolmaster of the 
parish ; the carpenter, blacksmith, barber, 
washerman, &c.; the tracer (Puggee), hun- 
ter or wild beast destroyer (Byadhee) ;— 


and each receives a stipulated portion of the ; 


produce; some of which is set aside to 
maintain the hospitalities of the village. 
The Potail is the medium between the 
officers of government and the villagers: 
he collects their dues, enforees payment by 


_ such means as are sanctioned by usage ; in 
| some instances rents the whole of his vil- 


lage from government. Whether this be 
the case or not, the Potail, besides a tract 
of rent-free }and—varying from 10 to 200 
beegahs (a beegah is about one-third of an 
acre), according to the size and population 
of the village—receives certain established 
fees, and also dues, generally in kind, such 
as from two to eight seers (a seer is about 
21b.), from each beegah, of grain cultiva- 
tion, and a share of the sugar and other 
produce. The Potails generally maintain a 
respectable position; though not exempt 
from much oceasional bickering, jealousy, 
charges of favouritism, and corruption, such 
as are common to all small communities. 

The Putwarree, or village registrar, does 
not always hold his office by hereditary 
right: he is sometimes elected ; sometimes 
a government servant ; but enjoys rent-free 
jand and dues under the Potail, who recom- 
mends to the office when it is vacant by 
death or from malversation: there are, 
however, many instances of »ery old heredi- 
tary tenures. 

The Bullaee, Bullawa, or Dher, onght to 
kuow every inhabitant of the village and 


his possessions; the landmarks, bounda- 
rics, tanks, and the traditions respecting 
them, are expected to be within his cog- 


essential in all landed disputes. When 
travellers pass, he is their guide to the pre- 
cincts of the village, and is responsible for 
their safety and for that of merchandise in 
its transit: in this and other matters he is 
the representative of the Potail, for whom he 
acts as spy, messenger, and newsmonger. 
The Pursaee, or priest, is also the village 
astrologer, and, with the aid of some old 
books, professes to announce good or bad 
seasons, fixes the hour for putting the seed 
corn info the ground, and is consulted on 
divers oecult matters. IIe is, however, 
generally poor, and not held in much 


esteem, and is supported by a few beegahs 
of rent-free and, aud by petty fecs for offi- | 


ciating at marriages, births, naming of chil- 
dren, and funerals. 

The Chowkeedar watches over the lives 
and property of the villagers ; and in some 
places, as in Guzerat, is assisted by a detec- 
tive police, named Puggces (pug meaning 
foot), who trace the flight of thieves or 
murderers from one village to another, by 
their. respective footprints, with extraordi- 
nary sagacity. The Byadhee, or hunter, 
fills an hereditary offiee for the destruction 
of wild beasts, in villages surrounded by 


uncultivated tracts, where tigers, elephants, | 


and other animals abonnd. 


Sir John Maleolm observes, that in most | 


parts of Central India the Potail held what 
was deemed an hereditary office, with a de- 
fined quantity of land in the village rent- 
free: he says, these men, in many cases, 
can support their claim to the rights and 
lands they enjoy, for eight, nine, or ten 
generations.* Grant Duff furnishes much 
forcible evidence to the same effect, cspe- 
cially with regard to the Mahrattas. “The 
greatest Muahratta commanders, or their 
principal Brahmin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to 
acknowledge themselves of the family of the 
Patell [Potail}, or Koolkurnee; and if 
heirs to a Miras field,+ they would sooner 
have lost wealth and rank than been dis- 
possessed of such waéun or inheritance. 


Yet, on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, | 
they never assumed an authority in the | 


interior village concerns beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or pur- 


* Central India, vol. ii., p. 14. 

+ Denoting a ficld held by hereditary or proprie- 
tary tenure, as distinct from that of an Oopree, or 
mere tenant at will. 


| management remains unaltered. 
_ tail is still the collector, magistrate, and 


chase, according to the invariable rules of 
the country.”* 

Sir Thomas Munro, in a report dated 
15th of May, 1806, says— Every village is 
a little republic with the Potail at the head 
of it, and India a mass of snch repubhis. 
The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to 
their own Potail. They give themselves no 


| trouble about the breaking up and division 


of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is 
trausferred. Wherever it goes, the internal 
The Po- 


head farmer.” 

Lord Metcalfe observes—“ Village com- 
munities are little repubhies, having every- 
thing they want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign rela- 
tions. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 
down, revolution sneeceds revolution, Hin- 
doo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, Eng- 
lish, all are masters in turn; but the vil- 
lage communities remain the same. This 
union of village communities, each one 
forming a separate state in itself, has, I 
conceive, contributed more than any other 
to the preservation of the people of India 
throughont all the revolutions and ehanges 
which they have suffered, and is in a high 
degree condueive to their happiness, and to 
the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence.” 

The ratale solum principle is very strong 
among the Hindoos, and they resemble, in 
this respect, their alleged Seythie or Celtic 
ancestors. During the ravages of the Pin- 
darrees, numcrous villages in the Nerbudda 
districts had been laid waste, and were 
tenantless for more than thirty years; but 


' the Potails, and other hereditary village 


officers, though scattered, and residing 
many hundred miles from their native 
homes, maintained a constant communica- 
tion with each other, strengthened their 
links of attachment by intermarriage, and 
kept alive the hope of restoration to the 
home of their youth. When tranquillity 
was restored, they flocked to the rnined 
villages, bearing sometimes the infant 
Potails (second or third im descent from 
the expelled) at their head, amid songs and 
rejoicings; the roofless houses were soon 
reocenpied by the former proprictors, or 
their heirs; cach field was taken possession 
of without dispute by the rightful owner; 
* History of the Muhrattas, vol. i., p. 461. 
dk 
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and, in a few days, everything was settled 
as if the internal relations of the community 
had never been disturbed.+ 

Rightly to understand the full bearings 
of the question, the circumstances must be 
understood which Jed to the formation of 
what is vaguely termed the 

Zemtnpan System «nN Benean ano 
Bauan.—When the E. I, Company suc- 
ceeded the usurping servants of the Great 
Mogul in the possession of these provinces, 
the Village system had ceased to exist; the 
land was parcelled out among Moslem tax- 
gatherers, who plundered the people, hin- 
dered tillage, and annihilated the proprictary 
rights of small cultivators: these, in many 
eases, fled from the oppressors, who foreed 
them to cultivate, not for themselves, but 
for the state. The very extent of the evil 
deterred the representatives of the Com- 
pany from grappling with it; and they all 
temporised and theorised until the appoint- 
ment of a governor-general, whose inde- 
pendence of position and character enabled 
him to form sounder opinions regarding 
the great interests committed to his charge, 
and gave him conrage to act upon them. 
Lord Cornwallis did not, as Warren Hast- 
ings said his predecessors had done, regard 
the highest seat in the conncil-chamber as 
“a nest to hatch fortunes in,” Neither 
did he consider the exaction of the largest 
possible immediate revenue as an advantage 
to be procured at any cost. He saw a 
erisis was at hand, and that some decided 
measure was needed to avert if: ruin 
seemed approaching from many quarters ; 
there was uo ecapital—no fixity of tenure; 
the annual and capricious assessments 
involved endless detail and general con- 
fusion, with the invariable conscquence 
—wrong, injustice, aud plunder to the pea- 
santry. 

Hopeless of disentangling so complex a 
subject, the governor-general eut the Gor- 
dian knot by resolving on the elevation of a 
landed proprietary to an independent posi- 
tion. He was told that no persons of this 
class remained: he answered that it was 
necessary, then, to create them. The 
materials which he chose for the formation 
of territorial gentry, consisted of the official 
functionaries, whether Mohammedan or Hin- 
doo, employed under the Mogul government, 
in connection with the land revenues. In 
Bengal these officials were termed zemindars; 
but, as has been stated, they existed under 


+ Malcolm's Central India, vol. ti., p. 21. 
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other names in varions parts of India. Their 
elevation to the rank of proprietors, as an 
intermediate class between the government 
and the actual cultivators, was certainly 
not based on any inherent claim, for 
centuries of Molammedan exactions had 
nearly obliterated all individual title to 
property in the soil: but the measure was 
one of sonnd policy, and has contributed 
to the stability of British dominion by 
benefiting a large portion of the popula- 
tion of India.* In accordance with the 
views of the governor-general, the lands of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were divided 
into estates of various dimensions, and 
vested hereditarily in the zemindars; the 


' produce was divided into fifths; and it was 


estimated that, after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation, two-fifths would be left to the 
cultivator, and the remainder would consti- 


‘tute the rent of the estate: of this, ten- 


elevenths were taken as tax by government, 


' aud one-eleventh went to the zemindar. 
| Mr. Rickards says, that if the rent were GO 


per cent. of the produee, the share of the 
zemindar would be 54 per cent.t 

The assessment was ordered, by the Court 
of Directors, to be equal to the average 


| collection of a certain period ; it was fixed at 


this rate for ten years, and then declared 
to be permanent,{ the government pledging 
itself never to exact any higher land-tax 


_from the territories thus settled: but no 


remissions were to be made; in bad or 
good seasons, the same amount of tax was 
to be paid—one year must balance another ; 
and government was freed from all peen- 
niary liability for public works available for 
irrigation, maintaining the banks of rivers, 
&e. It was therefore an excellent bargain 
for the state. Sueh a project could not 


| have succeeded if waste or uncultivated 


Jands lhad not been attached to each estate, 
on which no future tax was to be levied, 
and unless the proprictors had been left 
perfectly free to grow any description of 
produce, without having to pay an enhaneed 
revenue on cvery nere redeemed from 
waste, as was tle ense under the Mogul rule. 

Moreover, the collection of the reveune 
was much simplified and facilitated for the 
government: if the zemindar failed in his 
ycarly obligations, the European collector 
received power to proceed against him for 

* Maleolm, writing in 1802, expatiates on the 
happy operation of Lord Corawallis’s system of re- 
venue and judicature on the condition of the people, 


and on its tendency “to fix upon the firmest basis 
the British government in India, by seeuring the at- 
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the recovery of lris stipulated tax, by sum- 
mary process; and in default of payment, 
not only was the estate lable to confisca- 
tion and sale hy the government, but the 
zemindar was subjeet to imprisonment, and 
forfeiture of any property he might possess. 
On the other hand, the zemindar conld 
only proceed against his tenants or ryots 


(to whom he might sub-let the land) by 


a regnlar, expensive, and tedious process, 
in the zillah or loeal court, presided 
over by aun Enropean judge, in the dis- 
trict wherein the estate was situated. In 
1794, the law against the zemindar was 


modified hy the abolition of the power of © 


imprisonment, but the government assumed 
the right to confiscate and sell the estate 
immediately, if the tax were not paid each 
month. 

The country was then only partially 
recovering from centuries of desolating rule 


and repeated famines: it had been drained | 
of specic by Moslem conquerors, Mahratta | 


plunderers, and European tax-gatherers ; the 
price of grain was low, the interest of money 
exorbitant ; and there was little or no foreign 
demand for agricultural produce: added 
to this, the waste lands attached to each 
zemindarree or estate, were so ill-defined, 
that litigation soon commeneed, and added 
to the expense of the proprietors. Many ze- 
mindars found themselves unable to comply 


with the stringent terms under which they — 


became landlords, and the Gazetfe abounded 
with notices for the sale of confiscated es- 
tates. Several ancient families were ruined; 
and in about fifteen years, few of the original 
zemindars, with whom the permanent set- 
tlement had been made, retained their 
properties; which were sold and resold to 
native merchants and others, who brought 
capital into productive employment. But . 
the misfortunes of the original proprietors 
cannot be charged on the plan itself, the | 
result of which is shown im the experience 
of halfa century, No famines have occurred ; 
other sources of revenue have been ercated; 
land has beeome a_ saleable commodity 
worth ten years’ purchase, which it is not 
in any other part of India; and an influ- 
ential class are bound, by the tic of self | 
interest, to support the British government, | 
which gnarantees them tranquil possession 
of their paternal acres. . 
tachment of their subjects."—Kaye’s Life of Sir John 
Maleolm, i., 176. | 

{ Vifth Report, pp. 13—29. 

} See “Bengal Government Regulations ;" Nos. 
2—14, and 44, of 1793, \ 


tion of the Ryotwar system at Madras: he 


The countries under the permanent settle- 
ment in the Bengal presidency, comprise 
an area of 149,782 square miles, and include 
the whole of Bengal, Bahar, Benares,* aud 
Orissa (Cuttack excepted), with a population 
of about 40,000,000. The annual revenue 
from this fived land-tax is about £3,500,000, 
or about 21 penee per head. 

The system now in forec under the 
Madras presidency, known by the name of 
tun RyorTwan Tenure, makes each petty 
holder responsible to government for the 
payment ol the tax levied on the produee of 
his ficld or plot of land; there is no common 
or joint responsibility, as in the Village plan, 
and no Jandlord or government middleman, 
as under the Moslem rule. When the Hast 
India Company first became intcrested in 
the affairs of the Carnatie, the Ryotwar 
system was in general operation, under 
zemindars or polygars, and continued so 
until 1769, when boards or couneils were 
established by the East India Company, 
and the lands placed under the supervision 
of stipendiaries employed for the manage- 
ment of the revenue, In 1789, the receipts 
of the zemindars with whom a fixed scttle- 
ment was made were estimated, and they 
were required to pay one-third of their 
rental to government; the country was 
divided into sections called moottahs, and the 
tenures sold by publie anetion. In 1799, | 
Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis Wel- 
lesley), desired to introduce the permanent 
settlement which liad been adopted in 
Bengal; but the project of Colonel Read, 
which required the ryot to rent land direct 


| from government under a fluctuating and | 


arbitrary assessment, aud which practically 
discouraged the cultivation of waste lands, 
found favour with the home anthorities ; aud 
out of twenty collectorates under the pre- 
sidency of Madras, seventeen are managed 
under this disastrous and despotic system. t 

Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was entrusted, in 1805-67, with the forma- 


laid down the monstrous principle that half 


* This province was “permanently settled” by 
Mr. Jonathan Dunean (subsequently governor of 
Bombay), under instructions from the Marquis 
Cornwallis, in 1795, 

+ A parliamentary return, in 1827, estimates the 
land-tax in Bengal at 22, Madras, 52, and Bombay, 60 
penee per head annually. A recent statement makes 
the land-tax of Bengal (permanent settlement) on | 
ninety-seyen million acres, about 5 annas = 72 pence 
per acre; assuming a cultivated area of thirty-two | 
million acres—21] pence per acre: the total assess- 
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the produce, 
be the government share: this he arbitrarily 
eonverted into money; but on what data 
has never been ascertained, wor ig it ex- 
plained in any of his reports. Up to 1852, 
as declared by the Afedras Nalive Associa- 
tion, no fixed system of commutation on 
various kinds of land has been adopted: 
different modes are practised, not only in 
different districts, but even in sub-divisions 
of the same district, 

The assessment was soon found to be 
exorbitant : in Dindegul and in other places, 
the demand of government was discovered 
to be beyond the resourees of the people; 
added to which, a great fall in the price of 
grain necessitated the ryot to part with 70 per 
eent. of lis prodnee, to pay the money-tax 
required by government. Under Munro’s 
plan, the nmbrageous mango-tree was taxed, 
as well as the land beneath it: the poor 
farmers in many places, unable to pay the 
double tax, cut down these useful trees; 
their absence caused drought, and famines 
ensued, by which thousands of human beings 
perished. 

In 1808, the evils of the field Ryotwar 
system became se unbearable, that the 
Madras authorities tned the partial intro- 
dnetion of the Village system, first for a 
trienmial, and subsequently for a decennial 
period. The average collection from the 
lands haying been computed, they were 
rented ont to contractors, and the highest 
bidders aceepted. On this plan, all duties, 


or at least 45 per ceut., was to | 


or responsibilities as alleged landlords or | 
sovereign proprictors of the soil, were aban- | 


doned; the sole idea was the obtainment of 
a given sum of moncy for three years, heed- 


less of the condition of the cultivators, who | 


were farmed out with Jess consideration 
than would attend the letting of a gang of 
uegro slaves to a contractor. It was soon 
ascertained that such a project could not 
succeed ; and then the villages were assessed 
ata fixed sum for ten years, the waste as 
well as the arable land being given over to 
each community, and a distinct settlement 


ment at Madras for the entire area—culturable, cul- 


tivated, and barren—is 10 pence; but on the land 
actually cultivated, it is 12 pence. 

fA correct survey (which is an indispensable 
preliminary to the just and successful operation of 
the Ryotwar settlement) has not been made of 
the cultivated lands: the measurements are of the 
rudest description; and a separate valuation of the 
fields of every petty farmer is manifestly impos- 
sible.—(Petition froni Madras Native Association, 
1852.) 
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made with each collective body of ryots, or 
| | with the heads of a village. 

In 1818, the home authorities determined 
to send ont Sir T. Munro as governor, to 
re-enforce the Ryotwar plan, under some 
modifications, snch as a reduction of assess- 
ment, varying from 12 to 25 per cent., 
where found most exorbitant, with remissions 
of taxation on failure of crops.—Several 
parts of the plan were undoubtedly marked 
by benevolence, and read well on paper; 
but in general, they were either imprac- 
_ ticable, or depended so much on individnal 
jndgment and energy, as to afford little 
prospect of extensive utility. As a whole, 
the system proved very expensive to the 
state; full of intrieate and harassing details 
for collectors, it abounded in motives for 
falsehood on the part of the ryots, and in 
opportunities for chicanery and malversation 
by the native subordinates; while it ne- 
cessarily proved a complete barrier to the 
growth of an independent landed proprie- 
tary. The latter was, indeed, a main feature 
in Munro’s project: he openly asserted that 
the best seenrity for our prolonged and quiet 
rule, was to keep the enltivators in the con- 
dition of vassals or serfs to government :* 
and he speaks of short Jeases as necessary 
to prevent the growth of a spirit of inde- 
pendence, which would be dangerons to 
British authority, The practical working 
of the Ryotwarree is too truly conveyed 
in the following hypothesis, suggested by 
Mr. Fullarton, a member of the Madras 
government :—“ Imagine the whole landed 
interest—that is, all the landlords of Great 
Britain, and even the capital farmers, at 
onee swept away from off the face of the 
earth; imagine a rent fixed on every field 
in the kingdom, seldom under, generally 
above, its means of payment; imagine the 
land so rented, lotted out to the villagers 
according to the numbcr of their cattle and 
ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres 
cach. Imagine the revenue rated as above, 
leviable through the ageney of one hundred 
thousand revenue officers, collected or re- 
mitted at their diseretion, according to 
their idea of the oecnpant’s means of paying, 
| whether from the produce of his land or his 

separate property; and, in order to encou- 

rage every man to act as a spy on his neigh- 

bour, and report is means of paying, that 

lie may eventually save himself from extra 

demand, imagine all the cultivators of a 

village liable at aj] times to a separate de- 
* Gleig’s Life of Munro, vol. ii., p. 158. 


ne a eel ty 


mand, in order to make up for the failure 
of one or more individuals of the parish, 
Imagine collectors to every county actiug 
under the orders of a board, on the avowed 
principle of destroying all temptation to 
labour, by a general equalisation of assess- 
meut; seizing and sending back runaways 
to cach other ;—and lastly, imagine the col- 
lector the sole magistrate, or justicc of the 
peace of the county, through the medinm 
and instrumentality of whom alone, any 
criminal complaint of personal grievance 
suffered by the subject can reach the supe- 
rior courts. Imagine, at the same time, 
every subordinate officer, employed in the 
collection of the land revenne, to be a police 
officer, vested with the power to fine, confine, 
put in the stocks, and flog any inhabitant 
within his range, on any charge, without 
oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evi- 
dence in the case.” 

The annual exaction by government of 
the last shilling from the small cultivators, 
is similar in effect to taking the honey 


every night out of a hive; when a rainy | 


day arrives, the bees make no food, and 
they perish: thus has it been under the 
Ryotwar system at Madras, where not one- 
fifth of the land fit for tillage is under cul- 
tivation. During the last half century, 
several million people have perished from 
famine and its concomitant, pestilence : 
thus was it in Ireland when the potato crop 
failed, and so must it be wherever the 
population are reduced to the lowest scale 
of diet compatible with the prolongation of 
existence, and devoid of resources where- 
with to supply a temporary exigency. 

The collection of the land-tax from some 
thousands of miserably poor peasauts, living 
from hand to month, has led to another 


enormous evil, by engendering a systematic 


plan of cruelty on the part of the native 


officials. The European collector is cx- | 


pected to realise annually a certain amount 
for the government, otherwise he will be 


decmed negligent, and stand little chance | 


of favour or promotion: on the other haud, 
if he can serew out of the ryots a larger 
sum than his predecessor—the means un- 
scrutinised—his name stands high at Ma- 
dras. He tells his native subordinates that 
so many rnpees must be obtained, and 
leaves them to manage how: the dehsildar, 
knowing that torture is a part of the 
Moslem system, and that it was recognised 
under the Mogul rule, not only for com- 
pelling suspected persous to criminate them- 
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selves or others, mt also to. enforce the | 
| payment of the money claimed as due to 
the state (the non-payment of which is 
deemed a crime of great magnitude), and 
| finding torture the easiest and most effee- 
tual mode of procuring the money required 
by his immediate superior (the European 
collector), he resorts to its use in every 
form; the most usual at Madras being— 
(1), tying the neck and feet together, 
placing a heavy stone on the back, and 
compelling the suflerer to remain in a 
stooping position, exposed to a tropical 
sun, until he satishes the demands of the 
tehsildar; or falls—it may be, dics—from 
exhaustion: (2), fastening in a cocoa-nut 
shell, over the navel, the pool-/ay insect, or 
worms, which cause exquisite torture: (3), 
twisting women’s breasts: (4), putting chil- 
lies and other hot peppers into the eyes, 
and into the most sensitive parts of both 
sexes: (5), thorns driven under the nails; 
(6), surrounding the person with red ants, 
whose sting is maddening: (7), tying coir 
ropes to the muscles of the thighs and 
arms, and then pouring water on the ropes 
to produce gradual and extreme tension : 
(8), application of the Aiftie—two sticks 
(like a lemon-squeezer), between which the 
fingers are jammed and squashed: (9), 
flogging: (10), standing upon one leg in 
mud or in water, with a large log of wood 
on the head, under a burning sun. Such 
are some of the distressing revelations of 
the Madras Torture Commission in 1854. 
The European collectors, generally, allege 
their ignorance that torture was used for 
the collection of the revenue, although they 
acknowledge its application for police pur- 
poses. But admitting the truth of the de- 
nial, they are then placed on the other 
horn of the dilemma—that is, gross igno- 
ranee of the condition of the people com- 
mitted to their charge: otherwise, they 
must have discovered the means adopted to 
squeeze ten rupecs out of a man who had 
ouly five. 

The Torture commissioners, in 185-4, re- 
mark, that the infliction of physical pain, in 
connection with the collection of the reve- 
nue, is quite unknown in Malabar and 
Canara; and the reason assigned ecorrobo- 
| rates the above remarks, which were written 
| previous to a knowledge of the following 
| significant fact :—In those districts “the 

land-tax is generally light, the people are 
flonrishing ; the asscssinent easily, and 


even cheerfully paid—the struggle more 


reer bone, who shall be allowed, than re 
shall be made, to pay the gov ernment dies ; 
land has acquired a saleable value, andl 
allotments of waste are eagerly contended 
fom 

If anything could open the eyes of those 
who uphold the Ryotwar system at Madras, 
these torture revelations ought to do so. 
The late Mr. Sullivan, member of council 
at Madras, declared to the author, that 
when he saw the cartloads of silver leaving 
his enteherry (treasury) for Madras, and 
remembered the poverty of the people from 
whom it was colleeted, he shuddered at the 
thought of their prospeet during the en- 
suing year, as the demands of the govern- 
ment were inexorable, and a certain amount 
of money must be forthcoming. 

The mere lowering of the assessment or 
tax, though not an effectual remedy, is a 
great boon. Mr. John Bruce Norton, of 
the Madras bar, in his valuable letter to 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, on the state 
of Madras, referring to the heaviness of the 
assessment in his presidency, says, that the 
land belonging to the Freneh at Pondi- 
cherry, is assessed at four pagodas; while 


English land, ‘of precisely the same 
quality,” pays 73 pagodas: and “in Feb- 


ruary, 1852, the wise French government 
reduced its land-tax 33 per cent., as well as 
abolished all its petits droits.” It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the land is there 
all oceupied, while millions of acres lie 
waste in the English territories at Madras. 
Mr. Norton has fully exposed the evils of 
the Ryotwarree, and shown, independently 
of the duration of the tenure (whether an- 
nual, leaschold, or permanent), how heavily 
it presses on an agricultural people. He 
says, that in Bengal, where the land is ex- 
ceedingly rich, the tax averages one shilling 
per acre on the whole enltivated arca; in 
the North-West Provinees, the average on 
22,310,824 aeres of cultivated land, paying 
assessment direct to government, is about 
2s. 5d.; in the Decean it varies from less 
than 1s., at Poonah, to ls. 9d. for the 
famous black cotton soil at Darwar; the 
very highest beiug let at less than 3s. per 
acre. In contrast, Madras, on 14,000,000 
acres, wet and dry cultivation, shows an 
average of 5s. per acre; 2,500,000 acres, 
10s. peraere. The results are thus summed 
up:—“ A people impoverished and de- 
graded; irrigation neglected; land un- 
saleable ; good land thrown out of enltiya- 
tion froin its cnormous assessment ; 


mil- | 


Ie 


| 


| cept the monster and all-devouring one of 


| vators of the soil.” In a despatch to Ben- 


| Directors say —“ We do not wish to revive 
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lions of acres lying waste; the revenne not 
improving.””* 

Theoretically, the home authorities con- 
curred with the sound policy laid down by 
the Marquis Wellesley :—“ It can never be 
desirable that the government itself should 
act as the proprietor of land, and shonld 
collect the rents from the immediate culti- 


in his evidence before parliament (5th 
April, 1853), speaks forcibly of the Ryot- 
warree :—‘ Of many systems, it is the 
most objectionable ; * * * it certainly does 
not work well either for the government or 
the natives; they are as we found them, 
still paupers; there is nothing between 
them and the government; they have no 
head landholders over them to acquire 
capital; in ease of any sndden visitation, 
such as damage to a village by a hail-storm, 
a famine, or disease among the people or 
their eattle, there is nobody to support 


gal, dated January 6, 1815, the Court of 


the doctrine of the sovereign of India being 
proprietor of the soil, either de facto or de 
jure.’ Practically, this doctrine was re- 
vived, and is still enforced, except under 
the permanent settlement of Bengal. The 
granting of leases in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, is an assumption of proprietorship ; 
the assessment of land in Madras from 
year to year—in other words, the decreeing 
the amount of rent or tax to be paid—is 
the prerogative of the landlord; and, with 
regard to Bombay, Mr. A. Mackay has 
shown that “the fee-simple has no exis- 
tence: there arc, in fact, no fees-simple ex- 


have no inducement to amass capital; in 


upon these small pieces of ground: they 
live from hand to mouth.” 

Nortu-West Provinces. — Over the 
large extent of India comprised uuder this 
designation, and including Agra, Delhi, and 
other valuable territorial divisions, there is 
happily no Ryotwar settlement. During 


or region lying between the Ganges and 
Jumna, as well as other tracts, were greatly 
impoverished; the Village system was al- 
most anmbhilated by bands of predatory 


horsemen who dashed at everything; and 


the government, and the faint reflections of 
it which are found in the hands of owners 
of alienated lands: bunt no eultivator has, 
in reality, any permanent indefeasible 
tenure of the soil.”’+ 

The Anglo-Indian government loses by 
the Ryotwar system. For twenty-four 
years—viz., from 1820 to 1843 inclusive, 
during which it has been im general opera- 
tion throughout a large part of the Madras 
territories—no increasc of revenue has ac- 
erued to the state under the Ryotwar 
system; and, it may be inferred, no ex- 
tended cultivation or improvement taken 
place in the condition of the country. 

The Ryotwarree is an expensive system 
in various ways—in the charges of collec- 
tion, in the very large staff of officials 
required to supervise minute details and 
hold one another in eheck, and in the 
heavy disbursements for irrigation, keeping 
in repair tanks, &c.; whercof no small 
proportion goes to the enrichment of public 
scrvants, instead of being used in fostering 
agriculture. The charges for irrigation 
and tank repairs, from 1805-6 to 1843-4, 
are stated at 24,300,000 rupecs. 

Sir G. R. Clerk, the late expericnced 
governor of Bomhay, and present perma- 
nent scerctary of the Board of Control, 


* Letter, &c., pp. 100—101. 
f Report on Western India, 1853, p. 87, 


the very gates of Delhi. ‘The peace secured 
by British rule has caused a reclamation of 
waste lands; and the construction of the 
noble Ganges eanal, for irrigating the 


sion of cultivation. 

In part of these provinces, where the 
assessment was onerous and uncertain, 
especially in the Delhi district, there have 


1838. 


On the 22nd of September, 1841, the 
author of this work moved, in the Court 


a series of resolutions: viz—“1. That the 
3ritish government is neither de facto nor 
de jure the proprietor of the soil of British 
Tudia. 2. That periodical assessments on 
the produce of the land, at the sole will of 
the government, defeat the proprietary 
rights of the oeeupiers and enltivators of 
the soil, and, by preventing the hereditary 
possession and transmission of landed pro- 
perty, dintinish its value, deteriorate the 
revenue of the state, impoverish the people, 
and render the government of India un- 
stable aud imsecure. 3. ‘That the ocenpiers 


them, or to prop up a falling village: they ~ 


fact they cannot; it is not to be obtained | 


not many years ago, lions prowled up to , 


Dooab, has materially aided in the exten- | 


been severe famines, as those of 183-4 and 
| 


of Proprictors, at the Mast India Jlouse, ° 


7 


i | 


the latter period of Mogul rule, the Dooab, © 


and cultivators of the soil of British India , 


iB 


: 
| 


i 


are cutitled to obtain from the British gov- 


crument a lixed assessment aid a guarantec | 


of hereditary ocenpancy, unmolested by 
arbitrary demands and periodical claims, 
either by annnal or more extended leases.” 
In reply to the arguments urged in sup- 
port of these resolutions, the mover was 
asked to suspend any further discussion, 


and the government would grant Icases of 


thirty years’ duration; and it was inquired, 
if this measure would satisfy his views 
on the subject? Te rephed, that long 
leases were a great improvement on annual 
assessments; but nothing would be so good 
as granting the fee-simple to the people. 
Government then adopted the long leases ; 
and to this important step in the meght 
direction, Mngland owes the  preserya- 
tion of many of her sons and daughters in 
the North-West Previnces. A writer in 
the Zimes of the 23rd of July, 1857, re- 
ferring to the flight fron: the massaere at 
Della to Meernt, of several officers and 
their families, says—‘‘ They were, however, 
neither wnurdered nor, as it would appear, 
personally maltreated, although there was 
ample opportunity for both during their 
wanderings, especially after they had been 
robbed of their arms. With the exception of 
the Goojurs, who are hereditary marauders, 
the zemindars have hehaved well to us, 


which is a great cnconragement to good 


government; for there cannot be a doubt 
that it is mainly owing to the thirty years’ 


| settlement, which has sceured them against 


the unlimited exactions of the old revenue 
system.” The plan adopted is thus described 
in the “Directions for Revenue Officers,” 
issued by the late Lient.-governor Thomason. 

 Wirst. All the inhabited part of the 
conntry is divided into portions with fixed 
boundaries, called mechals or estates; on 
each mehal a sum is assessed for the term 
of twenty or thirty vears, culeulated so as 
to leave a fair surplus profit over and above 
the net produce of the land; and for the 
punctual payment of that snm the land is 
held to he perpetually hypotheeated to the 
government. 

“ Secondly. It is determined who are the 
person or persons entitled to receive this 
surplus profit. The right thus determined 
is declared to be heritable and transferable, 
and the persons entitled to it are cousiderec| 
the proprietors of the land, from whom the 
engagements for the annual payment of the 
sum assessed by the government on the 
mehal are taken. 
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| “Thirdly. All the proprictors of 2 chal 
are, scverally and jointly, responsible in 
their persons and property for the payment 
of the sum assessed by the government on 
the mehal. When there ure more propric- 
tors than one, it is determined according to 
what rule they shall share the profits, or 
make good the losses on the estate. If 
the proprietors are unincrous, engagements 
are only taken from a fow of the body, 
who, on their own parts, and as repre- 
sentatives of the rest, undertake to manage 
the mehal, and to pay the stm assessed 
npon it. 

“The rate of assessment was in the first 
instance limited to two-thirds of the net 
produce of each mehal or estate; but, on 
the revision whieh is about to take place on 
the expiration of the thirty years which 
formed the first term of settlement, it has 
been determined to restrict the demand of 
the state to one-half of the average net 
assets,’7* 

A “permanent settlement” was promised 
to these provinces at the commencement of 
the present century; the land-tax was 
serewed up to the highest piteh, in order 
that it might then be “fixed for ever;” 
but good faith was broken with the people 
by “orders from home,’ and the promise 
has never heen redeemed. 

A parliamentary paper (No. 181), issued 
in return to an order ol the House of 
Commons, dated 26th March, 1858, gives 
some insight into the results produced by 
our “revenue system” in the North-West 
Provinees; ineluding, among others, the 
districts of Bareilly, Shahjehanpoor, Fur- 
ruckabad, Seharanpore, &e. 1t is acknow- 
ledged in the otheial “ Narrative of the Pro- 
ecedings of the Government,” dated Agra, 
18th Jnly, 1842, that “the assessment of 
a fair and moderate revenue on the land 
might be so combined with an aseertain- 
ment of private rights, and the constitution 
of the village communities, that such records 
might be framed, such principles fixed, and 
such sanitary proeesses put in action, as 
would eorreet the evils whieh had caten like 
a canker into the very vitals of landed pro- 
perty and agricultural prosperity.” In sub- 
sequent passages of the same document, the 
violation of proprietary rights is thus ad- 
mitted :— 


“The proceedings in the resumption department, 
his Honour} observed, had in these, as in the J.ower 


* Parl. Papers, No. 112; 22nd June, 1897. 
t The Lieut.-governor of the N.W. Provinces. 
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Provinces, been marked at the outset by a hard and 
harsh dealing with individual rights, gradually but 
reluctantly yielding to the tempering influence of 
the orders which, from time to time, have issued 


| from superior authorities, especially the Honourable 


Court. The settlement officer swept up without 
inquiry every patch of unregistered rent-free land, 


| even those under ten beegahs, exempted by a sub- 


sequent order, and which did not come out before 
five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed. In one 
district, that of Furruckabad, the obligations of a 
treaty and the direct orders of government were but 
lightly dealt with; and in all, a total disregard was 
evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Hastings and Lord Lake. * * * 

“The rajah of Mynpoory, whose predecessor had 
received the highest acknowledgments from the 
British government for his unshaken loyalty, when 
the district was overrun by Holkar’s army in the 
year 1804, was, without a reference to government, 
under construction put on the right of a talookdar, 
deprived entirely, he and his successors in perpetuity, 
of all power of interference in 116 of 158 villages 
included in his talooka, which had descended to him 
in regular succession, before the introduction of the 
British rule. * * * 

“In Alighur, Teekum Sing, the rajah of Moor- 
saun, had his talooka curtailed by the severance of 
138 of the 216 villages which it contained. The 
village proprietors, with whom the settlement was 
made to the exclusion of the rajah, proved in many 
instances unequal to meet the obligation they had 
incurned:sc) ane 

“His Honour, in his remarks on the policy of thus 
roughly handling these tenures, whence all that 
remains of an aristocracy in the and derives its 
support, observed, that there is a striking inconsis- 
tency in the imposition of eighteen per cent. on 
villages severed from a talooka as a compensation to 
the talookdai. If that personage has not a title, 
such as it is found impossible entirely to reject, why 
saddle the land with this cess on his account; and if 
he has a title, ought it not to rest with some more 
impartial authority to set it aside, than a zealous 
settlement officer, hent upon the realisation of 
schemes to which those very talookas are a serious 
obstacle ? 

“The demarcation of the component portions of 
every village, and the recording of the several rights 
comprised therein, is what is technically called the 
‘khusreh’ survey. It is a necessary preliminary to a 
settlement that had better, perhaps, been kept 
separate from the scientific survey. The khusrehs 
done in connection with that operation have many 
of them been found inaccurate, and have had to be 
entirely revised by the settlement olficers. 

“To keep up a record of the circumstances of 
every field, there must be a constant interference of 
the executive in the affairs of every village, or, it 
may be said, of every villager, which would be 
irksome to any people, and will prove intolerable to 
the natives of India. Already has it been found 
hecessary in many quarters to get rid of the ald 
putwarrecs, and employ in their stead more efficient 
accountants; but even with these, an almost un- 
attainable vigilance will be required to prevent the 
progressive illapse of errer and confusion. 

“In conclusion, the Licutenant-governar observes, 
that it is a fearful experiment, that of trying to 
govern without the aid of any intermediate agency 
of indigenous growth, yet it is what the measures 
now in progress have a direct tendency to bring 


about. In a short time all may stand on a new 
basis; the village watchman and the village ac- 
countant may be persons in the direct service of that 
government, of which the village proprietor may 
appear but the nominee, while every trace of su- 


perior existing rank will disappear under the three- 


fold ageney of the parcelling of talooks, the resump- 
tion laws, and that late act, regarding sales, by 
which the government has placed a restriction on 
the exercise of its own prerogative of mercy. 

“Far ahead, as in movements like the present, 
the real objects often are of the avowed, there are 
yet many who candidly admit the fall of what may 
still be called the aristocracy and gentry of the 
country, to be a not improbable consequence of the 
system now pursuing, but who look forward with 
confidence to the regeneration that is to spring from 
this decay. 

“Such spéculations may be safely indulged in by 
individuals, but it is not for a government thus to 


seek to escape from the practical duty of endea-_ 


vouring, in giving content to the people at large, to 
avoid giving disgust to particular classes, or of pre- 
venting property from being dealt with in disregard 
of the remark of a profound politician, ‘that a man 
will sooner forgive the death of his father than the 
loss of his inheritance.’ 

“Itis in this respect that the settlement appears 
most open to exception: assuming the absolute 
correctness of its own principles, and acting upon 
these with a speed that ill accorded with its ju- 
dicial character, it too often refused to pause to 
weigh the various merits of any claim that pre- 
sented an obstacle to the high-pressure pace of its 
progress. 

“It was impossible that those employed should 
not have their minds somewhat tinged by the colour 
of the work they were engaged in; and it may uot 
be a mistaken belief tbat a disposition to look upon 
men (natives) as mere units of the mass about which 
alone it is becoming to feel any interest, has of late 
grown very prevalent among the junior portion 
of the civil service. 

“Conducted upon somewhat arbitrary principles, 
the settlement has not encouraged much indepen- 


dence of mind among its agents; and the uniformity ” 


that pervades al) the reports which his Honour as yet 
has perused, is very remarkable in the productions of 


a service whose most prominent characteristic used — 


to be a free and fearless expression of opinion on 
the part even of its youngest members.” 


It is not surprising, that the provinces 
where this system was pursued, are the 
chief seats of the present revolt. 

In Centra Inpia, under the Mahratta 
government, leases were granted for long 
periods, some extending to even seventy 
years, which, says Maleolm, “gave the 
renter an interest in the improvement of 
the country beyond what he can have un- 
der a short lease. The respect for some 
renters has been so great, that large dis- 
triets have been, throughout the most 
troubled periods, rented to their families.” 
It was the usage of the just Princess of 
Indore, Ahalya Bye, to grant long leases ; 
and many districts, “to this system owe 


their prosperity.”* In confirmation of its 
value, it may be remarked that, in the 
regions thus situated, the inhahitants were 
exempted from famine, except, as in 
1803-"4, when the desolating incursions of 
myriads ef armed horsemen trod down all 
cultivation, and prevented the tillage of the 
soil. 

Bompay.—There is no “ permanent set- 
tlement”—in fact, uo defined revenue 
system, in the territories under the adminis- 
tration of this presidency: in some places 
there is a settlement, with villages; in 
others, with individual chicfs; or there is a 
Ryotwar modification; but no proprietary 
right has been conceded; the fee-simple in 
the land does not exist. The result is im- 
perfect cultivation, extensive wastes, much 
poverty, and comparatively small exportable 
produce. Some years since, when discuss- 
ing the subject in the Court of Proprictors, 
the author found that the assessment in 
Guzerat was equal to 7s. 6d. a beegah= 
22s. 8d. per acre. Since then the govern- 
ment have found it necessary to reduce the 
amount. 

Punsas.—Under Seik administration, 
the government assessment of the land 
varicd from two-fifths to one-third of the 
gross produce; the exaction was less in the 
distant and imperfectly conquered terri- 
torics: in the peculiarly rich lands round 
Peshawnr, the “ government share never 
excecdaed one-third, and usually averaged 
one-fourth or one-fifth, and fell even lower 
—down to one-eighth of the crop,”’+ paid 
in kiud. In 1847 the revenue was thins 
collected :—From kirdars (answering, pro- 
bably, to the word zemindars), 2,549,873 
rupees ; from heads of villages, 1,823,556 ; 
by division and appraisement of crop, 
among coparcenary communities, 8,9-14,658 
= 13,318,087 rupees. In addition, there 
were various other imposts—extra cesses, 
capitation-taxes, village artisans’ fines, graz- 
ing taxes, and custom duties innumerable. 
Since we beeame possessed of the country, 
the land revenue has been reduced in 
amount, but collected in money. Owing 
to a great fall in prices, too high an assess- 
ment, and want of fixity of tenure, there 
has been considerable distress among the 
cultivators ; and the report on the state of 
the Punjab, up to 1850, is the least 
favourable section of that important and 
generally satisfactory document. 

* Malcolm’s Polttical India, vol. ii., p. 41. 

+ Official Report on the Punjab, 1850-'51, p. 56. 
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We could not take a more effective step 
for the security of British power at these 
gates of India, than by announcing to the 
people that the land is theirs in perpetuity, 
subject to a reasonable tax. If this were 
done, the Sciks and Scindians would guard 
warily against the approach of Russia or 
any other power that might attempt to 
molest the rnlers who guaranteed them in 
the secure possession of their homesteads ; 
and with a brave and hardy population, 
enjoying for the first time the advantage of 
just and merciful rulc, England might bid 
defiance to all external aggression vid the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Herat, or Cen- 
tral Asia; secured by a better bulwark 
than even the sandy wastes and barely 
traversable mountains which skirt our 
northern and western frontiers. 

The exact pecuniary burthen imposed by 
the land-tax of India cannot be defined: 
the pressure on the cultivator depends on 
various circumstances—such as perpetuity 
or uncertainty of tenure; quantity of waste 
land available to the farmer; richness or 
poorness of soil; density and prosperity of 
population, or the reverse; proximity or 
remoteness from remunerative markets ; 
good or bad roads, or water carriage ; 
means of irrigation; and, above all, the 
quantity of mouey in circulation (of which 
there is a lamentable deficiency), which 
maternally influences the range of high or 
low prices for produce. A parliamentary 
return, in 1827, shows the following re- 
sults :— 


Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 
Pop. persq.mile—number . 244 V7 76 
Land-tax per sq. mile—pence . 23 17 19 
Ditto per head annually—pence 22 52 60 


Accurate conclusions cannot be drawn 
from this statement. Viewed according to 
area, it appears that Bengal, under a pro- 
prictary system, pays more to the state, per 
square mile, than Madras or Bombay under 
a fluctuating and uncertain tenure. Pros- 
perity, by causing an augmentation of 
population, spreads the assessment over a 
larger mass, aud lightens the burthen. 
But although Bombay and Madras nomi- 
nally contribute twice and three times as 
much per head as Bengal, yet the frequent 
recurrence of famines, the constant neces- 
sity for remissions, and the expenses which 
a landlord who grants no leases is bound in 
justice to bear, reduces the amount, and 
oe the regular payment of the lesser 
!sum—cheaply collected, and withont draw- 
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LAND SHOULD BE GRANTED IN FEE-SIMPLE. 


backs—a much more reliable revenue to 
government.* 

An injurious land revenue system has so 
completely impoverished the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, that neither of these 
large territorial possessions—the one com- 
prising an area of 188,000 square miles, 
with 28,000,000 inhabitants; and the other 
73,000 miles, with 12,000,000 inhabitants 
—furnish an income adequate to their an- 
nnal expenditure: the deficiency is pro- 
vided from the financial surplus of Bengal, 
where a just land-tax has been in operation 
since 1790, 

In the fertile districts under the adminis- 
tration of Madrast and Bombay, there is 
great, and, it is to be feared, increasing im- 
poverishment. There are but two classes of 
society—the few are money-lenders; the 
many, poor and borrowing agricuiturists. 
The great hulk of the people live from hand 
to mouth, and have their numbers almost 
periodically thiuned by famine and pesti- 
lence. <A strong and despotic government 
cannot be acquitted of blame, if there be no 
improvement in the physical condition and 
moral position of its subjects—if life be a 
mere daily struggle for the lowest means of 
existence, and all hope of amelioration be 
denied. 

Ifthe British Crown had refused to grant 
the land in fee-simple in America, Australia, 
the West Indies, and South Africa, how few 
colonists would have gone thither. If the 
government had annually exacted 30 to 50 
per cent. of the prodnce of the soil in those 
settlements, who wonld have felled the 
forest, drained the swamp, or tilled the 
ground ?—and if no change of rulers could 
deteriorate the condition of the agricul- 
turists, what interest would they have in 


upholding existing governments, or in re- 
sisting foreign invaders ? 

The subject is one of vital and pressing 
interest. In Hindoostan, as well as else- 
where, man will convert a rock into a 
garden, if it be his own property; but he 
will suffer a garden to become a desert if be 
he deprived of that right, and subjected to 
an arbitrary, indefinite, and often over- 
whelming weight of taxation. In the former 
case, he will support the government that 
secures him in the peaceful enjoyment of 
his territorial rights; in the latter, he will 
be induced to wish for a change of masters, 
under whom his condition may be improved, 
especially if the tempting bait be held out 
of the concession of a fee-simple tenure of 
the soil. MRecent events have done much 
to bring conviction to many minds, of the 
necessity of grappling with the complicated 
difficultics of this question. Confiscation 
has been going on in various parts of India 
during the whole century of British su- 
premacy ; but the mode has been indirect 
and insidious: the sufferers have been for 
the most part peasants, unable to set forth 
the rights and grievances which few of 
their foreign rulers could justly appreciate. 
Yet the very idea of wholesale confisea- 
tion, even as a measure of retribution, is 
scouted by the British public; and it follows, 
that if proprietary rights are to be respected 
as the groundwork of the settlement of 
Oude, much more should they be sedulously 
investigated and guarded in other provinces 
where no right of conquest can be pleaded. 
Of Onde itself, nothing has been said 
in the present chapter; its recent annexa- 
tion, and the mode of its occupation, neces- 
sarily forming an important feature of the 
narrative on which we are about to enter. 


* A Return for the Year 1855-56, shows the proportion whieh the Revenue derived from Land, bears to 
the other sources of Taxation. 


Divisions. Land, } Sayer, &c.|Moturpha. | Excise.) Total. Salt. | Opium. |Post-Office Stamps., Mint. 
Bengal .| 4,668,156} 499,190 = 45,147 | 5,212,493 |1,081,634]4,171,718) 44,864 | 223,552 | 118,853 
N.W. Provinces | 4,999,497; 302,715 = — 6,302,212] 649,235, — 87,282 | 169,224,  — 
Madras . . .{ 8,642,251] 247,033 ] 108,681 o- 3,997,965 | 541,584) — 59,222 71312; 18,640 
Bombay . 2,845,723) 115,630 _ = 2,961,353 | 275,402)1,024,258, 22,129 68,496 | 58,493 
Punjab 954,344 78,990 - - 1,033,334} 203,601] — 23,956 20,167 | =— 

£| 17,109,971 | 1,243,558 | 108,681 | 45,147 | 18,507,357 |2,651,456/5,195,976) 237,453 | 562,754 | 195,936 
Customs +. £2,106)657 Miscellaneous . £1,369,892. Gross Total . . £30,817,528. 


+ The president of the Board of Revenue at Madras, in a minute dated June 16th, 1851, declares that 
“portions of the richest and finest lands under the presideney have been thrown out of cultivation, in 
consequence of the impossibility of paying the excessive assessment charged on them;” and Lord Harris, 
the governor of Madras, laments “a condition of affairs so unnatural and so hostile to the best interests 
of the government and of the entire population.’”—(Parl. Paper, No. 83; June 8th, 1857.) 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES BETWEEN DIFFERENT 


To find the Distance between two places, such as Bombay and Poonah, look along the column parallel to the word 


in the intersection show 
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PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA—(BRITISH MILES.) 


Bombay until lt intersects the vertical column immediately over the termination of the word Poonah. The figures 
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